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NARRATIVE of the Proceedings of Sir John Ricluirdson on the Shores of 
tlic Polar Sea, between the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers ; and Instruct 
T iONS delivered by him to Dr. Rae. 


Sir, 


Narrative of Sir John Richardson. 


I HAVE the honour to acquaint you, for the information of my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, of my return from America in the Royal mail steamer 
“ Caledonia.'’ 

Having, as opportunitie.s offered, sent you from time to time detailed accounts 
of the progress of the Arctic Searching Expedition under my command, I beg 
now to submit, for the con.sideriition of their Lordships, a connected summary of 
the wliolc proceedings of the party up to this time ; and also to report, theft 
organization of a detachment, under charge of Mr. Rae, to ensure the completion 
of the entire scheme of search comprehended in their Lordships’ Instructions 
to mo. 

On the 4th of Jiuic 1847, five seamen, 15 sappers and miners, with’ four 
boats, 15,800 lbs. of peinmicau, and other provisions and stores, were embarked 
at f iraves('iid on board the Hudson's Bay Company’s ships “ Prince Rupert” and 
“ Westminster.” The arrival of these ships at York Factory 'was later than 
u.sual, and some of the expedition stores still remained on board on the 10th of 
September ; but Child' Trader Bell, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, tidio now took 
cliarge of tlic party, eoiisidcrcd it imprudent to wait longer for their landing. At 
this ilatc, therefore, lie eomineiiccd his voyage into the interior, taking with him, 
ill addition to the English boats and tlicir crews, a large battcan, witii sixteen 
Canadian iwyagcui’s, and the stores necessary for building a winter residence, pro- 
viding for the fisheries, and equipping and paying Indian hunters. 

Owing to the extreme dryness of the summer, the rivers were uncommonly 
low, and the boats being therefore unable to carry more than two-thirds of their 
ordinary load, it was necessary to leave a considerable quantity of pcmmican at 
'Fork Factory fo be forwarded inland, witli the additional supplie.s next summer. 
The difficulties which Mr. Bell encountered, as well from the lowness of the waters 
as from the very early setting in of winter, were great; bis progress, consequently, 
was slow, and be was finally arrested by the freezing of the lakes, six days' march 
short of bis intended winter quarters at Cumberland House, 

He immediately boused the boats, constructed a store-house for the reception 
of the pcovisions and otiicr packages, established fisheries, and as soon as sledges 
could be made, accompanied the bulk of the party on snow shoes through the 
woods to Cumberland House. 

At that place, and at Beaver Lake, about 60 miles further to the northward, 
the men were supported through the winter by the fisheries, hut at Cedar Lake, 
where the boats were laid up, the fishing was unproductive, and there was, con- 
sequently, an unforeseen consumption of pchimican by the boat-keepers, and the 
wives and children of three of the vopageurs who could not travel over the snow 
to Cumberland House. This deficit of pemmican was fully made up during the 
winter by the exertions of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers oq the upper 
portion of Saskatchewan. Mr. Bell made winter journeys to Cedar Lake, and 
early in the spring sent carpenters down to pot the boats in repair, so ’that ev^ry^ 
thing was ready for the resumption of the voyage on the breaking of th^vers, 
which took place in the beginning of June 1848. 

On the 25th of March 1848, Mr. Rae and I left Liverpool ih^e Nc 
American mail steamer Hibernia,” landed a fortniglit afterwards at New 
and proceeded by way of the Hudson and Lake Champlain to. Montreal, 
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found waiting /or us 16 CanAdiaa tfa^ag'eurs, farming the crews of two canoes 
provided by Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
territories. Our route lay through Lakes Ontario, Erie, 8t. Claire and Huron to 
SauU St. Marie, where we were detained some days waiting for the breaking up 
of the ice on Lake Superior. When the lake opened we resumed our voyage to 
Fort William, and from thence to Rainy Lake, Lake of the Woods and Lake 
Winipeg, whore we were again stopped for some days by the ice, but having at 
length succeeded in breaking our way through, we entered the Saskatchewan 
River on the 9lh of June, and on the 15tb reached Cumberland House. Here 
we learned that Mr. Bell had set out a fortnight previously, but had been detained 
by icc in Beaver Lake for four days. W e followed him with diligence through 
lieaver Lake, Churchill River, Isle ^ la Crosse, Butialo and Methy Lakes to 
Metliy Portage, where Wc overtook him on the 20th of June 1848. 

With the assistance of the voyagmrs from Montreal, the boats and stores 
were transported, on the men’s shoulders, across the'Portage in eight days ; this, 
laborious proceeding having been rendered necessary by the death of the whole of 
the horses usually employed there. The two canoes, with their crews, were sent 
back to Canada. 

On the 15th of .July, having reached the last portage on Slave River, three 
boats were arranged for the sea voyage, with full loads of pemmican and able 
crews, consisting in the aggregate of 18 men. Mr. Rae and 1 embarked in 
them, to proceed with all speed to the mouth of the Mackenzie, leaving Mr. Beil 
with the remainder of the party and two boats containing the stores for winter 
'Use,, with directions to make the best of his way to Great Bear Lake, to establish 
a fishery at its west end, near the site of Fort Franklin, for the convenience of 
the sea party, in the event of its having to return up the Mackenzie ; and lastly, 
having traversed the lake to its northern extremity, to erect dweiling-liouses and 
store-houses near the influx of Dease River, and to carry-on fisheries at sueii 
suitable places as he should discover jin the neighbourhood. He was also instructed 
to despatch James Hope (a Cree Indian belonging to his party, w'ho had been 
formerly emploVed in the Expedition, under Messrs. Dease and Simpson, and 
knew the country well), together with a native hunter of the district, to the banks 
of the Coppermine in the beginning of September, there to hunt till the 20th of 
the month, and look out diligently Tor the arrival of the boats. 

On my way to the sea I landed throe bags of pemmican at Fori Good Hope, 
the lowest of the Company’s posts on the .Mackenzie, for the use of any parly 
from Sir James Ross’s ships, or from the “ Plover,"’ which might roacli that esta- 
blishment, and 1 likewise deposited one case of the same article, with several 
memoranda and loiters at Point Separation, which forms the apex of the delta of 
the Mackenzie, marking tiic locality in the manner agreed upon. 

We reached the sea on the 4th of August, and had an interview with about 
300 Esquimaux, who were collected to meet us, having been apprised of our 
coming by signal fires lighted by their hunting parties on the hills skirting the 
river. The distance from Point Encounter, where we met this party, to the mouth 
of the Coppermine River, including the larger inflections of the coast line, is 
upwards of 800 miles ; and as we had almost constantly head winds, we rowed 
along, near the shore, landing at least tyvice a day to cook, occasionally to hunt, 
for the most part at night to sleep on shore, and often to look out from the high 
capes. Our communications with parties of Esquimaux assembled on the head- 
lands to hunt whales, or scattered in parties of two or three along the coast in 
pursuit of reindeer and waterfowl, were frequent. They came off to us with con - 
fidence, and through the medium of our excellent Esquimaux Albert, who spoke 
good English, wc were able to converse witii them readily. They invariably told 
us that no ships had passed, and were rejoiced to learn by our inquiries that there 
was a prospect of their seeing more white^ men on their shores. Up to Cape 
Hathurst, or for about one-third of the distance between the Mackenzie aad Cop- 
permine, the Esquimaux informed us that for six weeks of summer, or as they 
expressed it, for the greater part of two moons, during which they were chiefly 
occupied in the pursuit of whales, they never saw any ice. • , 

We found an Esquimaux family encampted on the extremity of Cape Bathurst; 
but as ^r to that place as we could effect a landing without observation, we 
erected' a signal post, and buried a case of pemmican; and wc made a similar 
deposit, marked by a pile of painted stoneSi on the exttemitf of Cape Parry. 

After 
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- After rounding the fatter cape w&obaerved» fbr the first time on the voyage,, 
fioea o( drift ice, which became the more uumcroua as we approached Dolphin 
and Union Strait ; aiid in this part of the coast we saw no Esquimaux, though we 
found a few recent traces of their bunting parties. 

On the 22d of August we had a strong gale of westerly wind, before which wc 
ran under sail for sonie hours, but it speedily augmented to a violent storm, and 
we were compelled to provide for the safety of the boats. by running among the 
ice, loosely packed on Point Cockburn. During the night much ice drifted past, 
and in the morning wo found ourselves hemmed in by denae packs, extending as 
far as the eye could teach. Up to this time tlie weather had been of the usual 
summer temperature of that region, but it now became very cold, and. we had 
continual frosts, with frequent snow storms, during the remainder of our stay on 
the coast. By keeping cJose to the beach in places where' the shallowness of the 
water kept oA' the larger pieces of ice, by cutting passages for the boats where the 
packs abutted against the rocks, by dragging the boats over tlie smoother does, 
and by making portages along the shore, according to circumstances, with the 
aid of occasional spaces of open water, we succeeded, with much labour, in making 
our way to a bay between Capes ilearne and Kendall by the end of the month. 
1 bad previously thought it.advisable to abridge the labour of thecrews, by leaving 
oue boat, with its cargo of pcmmicau, on the north side of Cape Krusenstern ; 
and by the time we came near Cape Kendall the two remaining boats were 
scarcely seaworthy, having been much cut by the young icc which now bound the 
floes together. The ground was covered with snow, no open water ^as visible 
from the highest capes, and the winter appeared to have set in with rigour. ^ 
found myself, therefore, reluctantly compelled to abandon the boats, and to pro-* 
secute the journey to our winter residence on Great Bear Lake by land. The 
pemmican and ammunition were carefully concealed for future use, the boats w^re 
hauled up on the beach, and the parly directed to prepare for the march. The 
(consisting of 13 days’ provisions, cooking utensils, hatchets, astroiiotnical 
instruments, u few books, the aminunition, two nets, with several setting lines, 
llalkctt’s portable boat, a package of dried plants, my bedding, and a few articles 
of clothing, were distributed by Tot. Each man carried, in addition to his assigned 
load, his own blanket, mocassins, and such articles of clothing hia be,chosc. All 
were furnished with suow shoes. Mr. Rac carried the greatest part of his own 
bedding and spare clothing. 

We set out on the 3d of September, and on the following day came to an 
encampment of Esquimaux. They cheerfully ferried us across the mouth of a 
wide river, which 1 named the Rac. We afterwards crossed the Richardson in 
Lieutcnaut Halkett's boat, and following the line of the Coppermine, and of its 
tributary, the Keudall, wc gained a branch of Dease’s River ; and on the tbirteentli 
day reached our destined quarters at Eort Coniidcnce. Our march through 
half frozen swamps or over hills covered with snow was necessarily toilsome ; 
but by keeping as much as possible in the river valleys, we had to pass only 
one night without firing for the purpiscs of cookery. In a thick fog, during 
which we were able to proceed in the proper direction by compass, James Hope 
and his Indian companion, who had been despatched by Mr. Bell to meet us, 
lost their way, and so missed us ; but on coming to our trail on the Kendall, 
they perceived that we bad passed, and returned to Fort Confidence two days after 
our arrival there. 

In the voyage between the Mackenzie and Coppermine, 1 carefully executed 
their ^rdships’ instructions with respect to the- examination of the coast line, and 
became fully convinced that no ships had passed within view of the mainland. It 
is, indeed, nearly impossible that they could have done so unobserved by some .of 
the numerous parties of Esquimaux on the look-out for whales. We were, more- 
over, informed the Esquimaux of Back’s Inlet, that the ice had been pressing 
on their shore nearly the whole summer, and its closely packed condition when 
we left it, on the 4th of September, made it highly improbable, that it would open 
for ship navigation later in the season. 

1 regretted extremely that the state of the ice prevented me from crossing to 
Wollaston Land, and thus completing in one season the whole, scheme of their 
Lordships’ instructions. The openinj^between Wollaston and Victoria Lamb has 
always appeared to. me to possess ..great mtercst, for th^gh it the fTood tide 
evidently into Coronation Gulf, dtvergi.ng to the weitiKard; by the Dolphin and 
U nion Strait,, and to the eaetwanltround Capa. AtlEWknder. By the. d$h clause; i/f 
to?, . A a ■■ .''Sir 
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No. 1. 

Narriiiive of Pro- Sir John Franklin’s instructions, he is directed to steer southowestward from Cape 

J^'lUcha^on which would lead him nearly in the direction of the strait in question.' If 

Sir John found Barrow's Strait as open -as when Sir Edward Parry passed it on 
four previous occasions, I am convinced that (complying exactly as he could'-with 
his instructions, and without looking into the .Wellington Sound’, or other openings 
either to the south or north of Barrow’s Strait) he pushed directly west to Cape 
Walker, and from thence south-westwards. If so, the ships were probably shut 
up in some of the passages between Victoria, Banks's, and Wollaston’s Lands. 
This opinion, which 1 have advocated in my former communications, is rather 
strengthened by the laborious journeys of Sir James Ross having disclosed no 
traces of the missing ships. 

Being apprehensive tliat the boats 1 left on the coast would be broken up by 
the Esquimaux, and being, moreover, of opinion that the examination of the 
opening in (question might be safely and efficiently performed in the only remaining 
boat 1 had lit for transport from Bear Lake to the Coppermine, 1 determined to 
entrust this important service to Mr. Rae, who volunteered, and whose ability and 
zeal in the cause 1 cannot too highly commend. He selected an excellent crew, 
all of them experienced voyageurs, and capable of finding their way back to Bear 
Ijake without guides, should any unforeseen accident deprive them of their leader. 
Ill the month of March (1849) a sufficient supply of pemtnican and other necessary 
stores, -with the equipments of the boat, were transported over the snow cm dog 
sledges, to a navigable part of the Kendall River, ati<l loft there under the charge 
of two mcm. As soon as tlieDeasc broke up in June, Mr. Rac would follow with 
' .the boat, the rest of the crew and a party of Indian hunters, and would descend the 
Coppermine River about the middle of July, at which time the sea generally 
begins to break up. He would then, as soon as possible, cross from Cape 
Krusenstern to Wollaston Land, ami endeavour to penetrate to the northward, 
erecting signal columns, and making deposits on conspicuous heaclUinds, and 
especially on the north shore of Banks’s Land, should he be fortunate enough to 
attain that coast. He was further instructed not to hazard the safety of his party 
by remaining too long ou the north side of Dolphin and Union Strait, and to be 
guided in his movements by the season, the state of tlio ico, and such intelligence 
as he mighty obtath from the Esquiniau.K. He was, moreover, directed to report 
his proceedings to their Lordships immediately on his return, and should his 
despatches experience no delay on the route, they may be expected in England in 
April or May next. He was also requested to engage one or more families of 
Indian hunters to pass the summer of 1850 on the banks of the Coppermine 
River, to be ready to assist any party that may direct their course that way. 

With respect to the recommendation of additional measures in furtherance of 
the. humane views of their Loi'dshi|>s, it is necc^ssary to take into account the time 
for which the Discovery Ships were provUioned. Deer migrate over the ice in the 
spring, from the main shore to Victoria and Wollaston Lands, in large herds, and 
return in the autumn. These lands are also the breeding places of vast flocks of 
snow geese ; so that with ordinary skill in hunting, a large supply of food might 
be procured on their shores in4hc months of June, July and August. Seals are 
also numerou.s in those seas, and arq easily shot, their curiosity rendering them a 
ready prey to a boat party. In these ways and by Ashing, the stock of provisions 
might be greatly augmented. And we have the recent example of Mr. Rae, who 
passed a severe winter on the very barren shores of Repulse Bay, with no other 
fuel than the withered tufts of a herbaceous aiidromeda, and maintained a 
numerous party on the spoils of the chase alone for a whole year. Such instances 
forbid us to lose hope. Should Sir John Franklin's provisions become so far 
reduced as to be inadequate to a winter's consumption, it is not likely that he would 
remain longer by his ships, but rather that in one body, or in several, the officers 
and crews, with boats cut down so as to be light enough to drag over the ice, or 
built expressly for that purpose, would endeavour to make their way eastward to 
Lancaster Sound, or southwards to the mainland, according to the longitude in 
which the ships were arrested. I would then beg leave to suggest that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company he authorized and requested to promise liberal rewards to Indians 
and Esquimaux who may relieve white men entering their lands. Some parties of 
Esquimaux frequenting the coast to the mstwara of the Mackenzie are in the 
. habit of passing tlie winter in the vicinity of the Hudson\s Bay Company’s post 
on the Rat River (a tributary of the Peel), and might be interested in the cause 
. by judicious pronii.ses. The Russian Fur Company havca*poston theVucanor 

*■ Colville, 
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CohilK v4iieh fall» into the Arctic Sea About niidway between the Macketizie NMAativ4rera|| 

and Bebiing^'s Straits, and through their officers rimilar offers mit^t be ^nade to 

the western Esquimaux. We know from the Narrative of Sir John Franklin’s 

discovery of that coast, and b1s6 firom the subsequent voyage of Messrs. Dease 

and Simpson, that the Esquimaux- who frequent the estuary of the Mackenzie 

meet tlmse from Point Barrow, at an intermediate point, for the purposes of 

barter; and in this way intelligence of any interesting occurrence is conveyed 

along the coast. The Russian post on the Colville receives its supplies from a 

post in Norton Sound, where it would be easy for any vessel bound to Behring’s 

Straits to land a communication. Mr. Kae, having been appointed to the charge 

of the Mackenzie River fur districts, will give a proper direction to the efforts of 

Indian hunters in that quarter. 

As it is thought by some, whose opinion 1 highly value, that thu Discovery 
Ships may have penetrated to the westward in so high a latitude as not to come 
within sight of the mainland, I may further suggest the desirableness of the ex- 
amination of the western coasts of Banks’s. and Parry’s Islands; but as this would 
require a ship expedition by way of Behring’s Straits, I must leave the discussion 
of the practicability of such a scheme to the able executive officers who- have 
navigated the Northern Seas. 

Having thus. Sir, in a more diffuse manner than is usual in an official letter, 
but in accordance with my sense of the deep interest felt on the subject, not only 
by My Lords Commissioners, but by the nation at large, and I may add by the 
whole civilise<l world, recapitulated the proceedings of the Expedition, and 
detailed iny opinions, I have only to add, that after the return of Mr. Rae a|id*' 
myself from the coast in September 1848, we devoted our leisure during the 
winter to observations on the magnetic intensity and force, with the uniplar 
inugnctomelcr, and Dr. IJoyd’s inclinometer, and kept hourly registers' for 
fourteen hours each day of tiic declinometer, barometer, thermometer and wind 
vane. 

In the beginning of May 1840, Mr. Bell and I, taking with us all the Euro- 
peans of the party then remaining at the fort, and such of the Canadians as were 
not to be employed with Mr. Rae on his .summer expedition, crossed Great Bear 
Lake on the ice, and when the navigation opened in June, ascended (he Mackenzie, 
aud retraced my outward route. We were stopped by ice on Great Slave Lake 
till the 11th of July. On reaching Mcthy Portage, Mr. Bell resumed bis duties 
in the Company’s service, and 1 proceeded with the party to Norway House, 
where 1 discharged the Canadians, whose term of engagement had expired,- and 
sent the seamen and suppers and miners to York Factory, there to embark in 
the Company's ship bound for England. 1 then contini^d my voyage to Canada 
in a canoe, aud after passing two days at Montreal with Sir CJkK>rge Simpson in 
examining the charges for supplies furnished to the Expedition, proceeded to 
Boston for embarkation in the mail steamer. 

I have, &c. ^ 

(signed) John Ri^hardsott, Medical Inspector, 

Commanding the Arctic Searching Expedition. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty, , 

* &c. &c. 


COBBESPONDBNCB. 

Fort Confidence, Great Bear Lake, 
Sir, May 5. l$49. 

1 HAVB the honour to enclose, for the information of My Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, a copy of the Memorandum which 1 have issued to Mr. Rae, 
for his gqidance in search of the Discovery Ships during the ensuing summer. 
Several ri^sons have combipied to ihducc me to delegate this duty to Mr. Rae, in 
preference to endeavouring to exeep^ it in person ; and I h^pe thata considemliott 
of them wilLinduce their Lerdships . to approve, of my having done so. 

.407. • , ■ :a 3..--. '--In 
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PAFBHS AND GOfiK£$PONDa^C£ 

No. r. 

Ktuntive of Fro* ' Ip the first place, no one can be better qualified than MrJ Rae for thiH'servIcfy by 
er^i^ o^ir experience, judgment, zeal and physical endowments. In the next place, thi ttiefi 
OjiB ic ton. volunteered arc mostly natives of the country; and having all been 

trained in the service of the Hudson's Hay Company, tliey yield a more ready and 
cheerful obedience to the Company’s officers than to any others. i\nd lastly, in 
respect to economy) this urruugcment is preferable to any other one that I have 
the means of making. The wages of the European party are higher than those of 
the men that have volunteered ; and had they been employed on this service, they 
could not have returned to England before October or November 1850, to which 
time their wages would have run on. Should the next summer he even moderately 
favourable, 1 trust Mr. Uae will be able to return to this place by the end of 
August, or very early in September, to remove everything across the Lake, and 
to send the men sufficiently far southwards before the close of the navigation, to 
enable them to reach the Depot at Norway House in June, when, agreeably to 
the practice of the country, their engagements terminate. 

As Great Bear Lake is not open for the navigation of boats before August, 
four of the eight men who form Mr. Hue’s party must have remained here till 
that time, to transport the instruments and stores to the Mackenzie, even supposing 
that .4he intended summer excursion had not been necessary ; so that, in point of 
fact, the additional expense to be incurred in completing this part of the scheme 
of search comprehended in my instructions, is the wages of four men for one year. 
Mr. Rae is appointed by the Governor and C'uuncil of the Company to the charge 
of ^he Mackenzie River district, and will assume the duties of that situation on 
leaching that river. The provisions for the parly during the summer, and for 
their voyage southward to some proper fishing station in autumn, are already 
laid up. 

Should Mr. Rae succeed in exploring the passage between Victoria and Wol- 
laston Lands, and the n|)oning to the westward of North Somerset have been 
examined by the steam lHunchc.s attached to Sir James Boss’s ships, these being 
the only connecting straits between the western prolongation of Lancaster Sound 
and the channel which washes the continental shores, it is clear that from the 
Mackenzie eastward the search for the Discovery Ships along the coasts of the 
mainland will have been complete. And us all the Esquimaux we met at the 
mouth of the Mackenzie, and along the coast to (Jape Bathurst, agreed in reporting 
that they had seen no ships, we cannot but conclude that Sir John Franklin had 
not succeeded in finding a passage to the westw'ard. 

There is another point on which I beg leave to say a few words. It may 
appear to their J.A}rdships, considering the casualties incident to such Expeditions,* 
unsafe to send only one^fficer on such a service ; but, constructed as Mr. Rae’s 
party is, I have no apprehensions on this score for their safety, even supjiosing 
that their leader should rmfortuuately meet with some accident. All the party 
have been for a length of time in the Company's service, are acquainted with all 
the expedients fur mitigating the severity of the climate, and are more or less 
accustomed to note landmarks, and find their way for long distances by routes 
that they have once traversed. -iBome of them arc hunters; one of them is an 
active and intelligent Esquimaux, who is habituated loan ice-incumbered sea ; and 
two are Cree Indians, as skilful as the native inhabitants of these lands in retracing 
the way back to Great Bear Lake. The elder of these Grees is engaged as guide 
for the Coppermine River, having accompanied Dcasc and Simpson in their voyage 
of discovery, and being acquainted with all the rapids. 

With respect to the party who are to return to England this season, the majority 
of them wintered at Big Island, in Great Slave Lake, and, as I have lately learnt, 
have had abundance of fish. Three others were sent, four days ago, across the 
lake to Fort Franklin, a distance of 160 miles; and Mr. Bell and t, with the 
remaining sapner and miner, intend to follow them on the 7th instant. Winter 
is still in full vigour here, the temperature sinking at night to ten . or more 
degrees below zero, and the snow not being sensibly diminished ; but we expect 
to nod the spring thaw advanced at the other end of the lake, and to be able to 
descend Bear Lake River by open water early in June. Great Slave Lake 
generally becomes navigable about the end of that month, and 1 hope’to conduct 
all the. party to Norway House, on the way to York Factory, time enough to 
^m^k in the Company's ship, which leaves that place for England generally in 
^pfember, It is my intention to return homewards by way of Canada, that I 

may 
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may examine the accounU against the .Govcrnmeot, at the Company’s establish- 
meat at ].achiue, to which pJace they have been forwarded from the several 
interior pMIs. JrAoJIWi.— 

1 have the honour, &c. 

^ (signed) Jofm Mchdrdscn, 

Commanding Arctic Searching Expedition. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty, 

&c. &c. 


Fort Coitfidcnce, Great Bear Lake, 

(Memorandum.) May 1, 1949. 

As in the prosecution of the search for traces of the Discovery Ships under 
command of Sir John Franklin, the continental coast line between the Mackenzie 
and Coppermine Rivers has been carefully examined, the only part of my instruc- 
tions not yet complied with, is the examination of the adjoining shores of WoL 
lustou and Victoria Lands, which the state of the icc in Dolphin and Union 
Straits rendered inapproachable lost autumn. That these two lands are sepa^ted 
from each other by a strait lying between the tilth and 113th meridians, is 
rendered almost certain by a consideration of the direction of the flood tide, which, 
oil the west side of these parallels, sets to the westward tlirough Dolphin and 
IT n ion Straits, and to tiic eastward nf them, sets to the eastward towards 
Alexander ; coming, we must conclude, from the northward between the lands in 
question : for the survey by Messrs. Deasc and Simpson has shown that the coast 
of Victoria Lund is continuous up to the 111th parallel ; and the latter gentleman 
records his opinion, that much of the heavy drift ice that encumbers Coronation 
Gulf descends from the north between these lands. 

The exploring of the shores of this strait is of much importance in the search 
for the Discovery Ships, for the following rea.sons ; — Sir John Franklin was 
directed lo steer to the S. W. after he had passed Barrow’s Straits, a course which 
would loud liim to the strait iu question, and he would be deterred from at> 
tempting a dircet westerly course by the circumstance of Sir Edward Parry 
having found that route iinpraqj^cablc for two successive seasons. Should there 
be several islands between Wollaston and Banks’s I.ands, aiid the channels between 
tlu'in be intricate, it is not unlikely that the ships may have been shut up therein 
by ice. It was the intention of Sir James Ross, in the event of his reaching 
Winter Harbour- last year, to send a party across the ice this spring to pass 
between Victoria and Wollaston Lauds towards Cape Krusenstem and the 
Coppermine River. To co-operate, with that party and to aid it with provisions, 
or supply its place, should circumstances have prevented its being sen^ it is 
expedient that a party should go from hence, and as you and a party of men have 
volunteered for this service, I hereby, in virtue of the clause of my instructions 
which authorizes me to detach you and a party ci volunteers under your command, 
appoint you to this duty. You are therefore to descend the Coppermine River, 
and as soon as the sea opens in July, are to proceed to explore the strait in 
question, endeavouring to communicate with any parties of Esquimaux you may 
meet ‘with on Wollaston or the neigTibouriiig islands. Should you reach the 
northern coa.st of Banks’s Land, you are there to erect a pile of stones, and deposit 
a memorandum of your object and proceedings at the distance of 10 feet from its 
base, marking that side of the pile w'ith a orbad arrow in red or white punt. 
You are also to erect similar piles, and deposit in the same manner memoranda 
for the gu^ance of the party detached by Sir James Ross, on conspicuous head- 
lands, when you can do so without materially delaying your progress. S^uld 
you discover any piles erected by that party, and learn from the memoranda 
deposited near them that the strait has been sufKciently explored down to that 
place, you are to proceed no further io that direction ; and yqii are at liberty to 
use your own judgment in deviating from this route, if, from information given by 
the Esquimaux, or obtained from other sources, you are of opinion that the ships, 
or part of their crews, may be found .in another directibn. 

Having the fuRest cpnfid'cDce hi your judgment, experience and prudence^ 
) shall not name a period to your admnee, further than by requesting you Ut 
hjizard the safety af the party entrusted to ybuf cate, by delaying your retiira toib 

»07- ‘ A4 Idhig. 
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Ion;;. The last season furnishes a strong instance of the early date at which the 
winter occasionally sets in in these seas. 

Having performed this service, or prosecuted it as far as practicable, with a due 
regard to the safety of your party, you are to return with all speed to Fort Con* 
fidcnce, and embarking wiihont delay the instruments and stores remaining at 
that post, to proceed forthwith to‘ Fort Simpson. Such of the stores al arc useful 
to the Company are to be valued and handed over to them, and the instruments 
are to be forwarded to England, addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
The men are to be sent to winter at some fishing station sufficiently to the south* 
ward to ensure their early arrival at Norway House next spring ; and you are 
to direct them to be furnished with nets, that they may provide fur their own 
sustenance during the winter, with ns little expense to the Government as 
possible. 

Immediately on your return from the coast, you are to communicate an acconnt 
of your proceedings to the Secretary of the Admiralty, for the information of 
their Lordships ; and you are also to transmit to him a chart of any hitherto 
unexplored coasts or straits you may discover, as soon as you have had leisure to 
construct it. 

Given under my hand, at Fort Confidence, 1st May 1840. 


(signed) John Uichardson, 

John Uae, Esq. Commanding Arctic Searchitig Expedition. 


My Dear Kao, Lake Winipeg, August 19, 1849- 

As 1 learn from the newspapers which 1 have just road, and which f .shall 
forward for your perusal, that Sir .1atne.s Russ did not reach Burrow's Strait till 
after the 28th of August, and that it is probable that he may have been arrested 
short of his intended wintering quarters at Melville Island or Banks’s Laud, 
could not consequently send off his proposed spring party to the Copyii.-rminc 
River this season, I consider it likely that he may determine on sending that 
party next spring ; and if so, by the present arrangements they will, on their 
arrival at Groat Bear Lake, find Fort Confidcncctidesertod. 

I therefore think it important that you should cngiige cither the Chief of some 
party, or two expert hunters, to pass the montlis of June and July 18G0_ on 
the portage between Bear Lake and the Coppermine River, promising them 
a handsome reward if they render any assistance to the expected white party, 
and paying them .such moderate sums, in addition to a full supply of suiimunU 
tion, as may content them for spending the summer on such excellent hunting 
grounds. 

You will have no difficulty in engaging either Martin Lake or Bear Lake 
Indians for this service ; and there is abundance of time, after the arrival of the 
March packet, for them to reach Fort Confidence long before the snow begins 
to melt. 

1 will thank you to furnish the Indians with five or six memoranda in water* 
proof cases, with directions to plant them ^n conspicuous places at the mouth of 
the Kendall, Fleiis Station, Fort Confidence, and elsewhere. 

These precautions may prove to be unnccessarv, as Ross’s party will most 
likely, early in their march, discover some of your landmarks, and learn, by the 
notes you have left, your intention of quitting Fort Confidence this season, and 
thereupon turn back to the ship. But, at a small expense, if the Indians carry 
their instructions out fully, they will save the party from having to maiite the long 
journey round Bear Lake without assistance. 

I remain, &c. 

(signed) John Richardaon; 
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AftCTIC EXPEDITION UNITER SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


NARRAT|^VE of the Procbedimgs of Captaif)^«Ife//, of Her Majesty's Ship 
HeraUi,” and Coiqmauder Moon and Lieutcp.ant PuUen, of Her l^ajesty’s 
Sloop Plover,” through Behiwg*g.. Strmts, and towarda the Mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. 

Her Majesty's Ship “ Herald.” 

Sir, November 22, 1849. No. j; 

Hbrewith I have the honour to transmit, for the information of my Ijords Nairotiy^ »rf Pro- 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, a circumstantial account of ipy proceedings since 
leaving Oahu on the 19th of May last, M.w.’iuid 

Passing to the southward of Oneebow and Lissiansky bland, and close to the I’uHen- 

} )asition of Byen’s and Morrell's Islands, witboot mcetii^ with either of the tyro 
alter, we sighted Knmschatka, at 6 a. in. on the 22d of June : there we picked op 
a fresh gale oft the laud, which ran me within a mile of Cape-Gavarea, and leRme 
in a dead calm. My position would .have been critical Iiad 1 not found at this 
distance bottom in .30 fathom.s. 

At daylight three ships were in sight off the Point of Petropaulski, the mirage oif Pitropaultki. 
traiKsformiiig them into every imaginable shape. With light variable winds, 
assisted by our boats, and a slight northerly current, we reached an anchorage in ^iirhor(>d in en- 
the entrance, in 1.5 fathoms, by 7 p.m. trance of Awau-fca 

I'his voyage occupied 35 days, and waa. only remarkable for the lightness of Hoy* 
the winds, the finenes.s of the weather, and tne almost entire absence of fog, twenty- 
four hours never having elapsed without having obtained observations, either by 
day or night, for the position of the ship. 

The three vessels wc had noticed proved to be American whale ships that had 
also towed into an anchorage. T boarded one of them, and learned that they had 
left the port the day before, but having lost some men, had returned to pick them 
up. From thi.s vessel 1 also learned that the '* Plover” had not been to Petro- 
paulski, but that a report was current of a ves.sel having wintered wmewherc to 
the northward. *■ 

This information determined me to go to the anchorage with the ship, if 1 could ^ 
do so without loss of time, getting at the same time two boats ready to proceed 
there and obtain information, in case it should continue calm. * 

The wood at this port is excellent, the water easily obtained, and the best 1 have AwHi»ka Bay. 
ever tasted. At Chamisso Island, to have taken in the same quantiQr of water 
1 did here, would have cost me days for hours. 

A tine northerly breeze springing up at midnight, although foul, T weighed 
with the ship, shortly after despatching the boats. The wind freshened with the 
tide in our favour, and we came to tt 7 a.m., in our former anchorage off . the 
watering-place. 

In our passage up, the masters of the American vessels came on board to gain Entered the Iwr- 
information relative to Behring’s Straits, whither they were bound j they informed bour of Fetro* 
me that at least 20 American vessels wcnild pass through those straits this year, pwlAi. 
in consequence of the success of one of their vessels' last season. ' The master of 
the successful veasel appears to have been an enterprising man ; be had a roviRg 
commission from his owner, but having been unsuccessful in the Japanese Beas, 
and reading in Captain Bcechey’s voyage of the 'number of whales he bad seen 
in tlie Arctic Sea, he determined to go there ; he did so, and succeeded, entering 
the straits tHth a clear ship, and returiiing about six weeks after, with 4,000 
barrels. 

The Governor at Petropaulski had not heard of a vessel having wintered to tlie 
northward, nor could he inform me from what source such a report could have 
sprung. 

I found lying here the Royal Thames Yacht Club schooneir Nancy Dawson,” 
owned and commanded by a Mr. SbeddeOj formiarly a mate in the Royal Navy. 

He informed ine that his object in coming here was to go through the straits, and 
as far north as possitjil'e, in si^rdb of Sir John Pfjmklins 'Expedition : he, wlas last 
from Hong Kotig, baying touched' at 'the^L6o€hQO Islaiuh. ' &he is well founder 
provisions, stores add instruments : her crew were entered at Hong Kong. 

107, tilB greiHtf^. 
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greater part of them Americans) ; they appear to be a most disorganized set of men. 
Mr. Shedden offered to place his vessel at my disposal, and appeared anxious that 
I should send an officer on board him. 

By 7 p.m. we had completed our water (having obtained 35 tons), and by 
10 p.m. had taken on board as much wood as we could stow. 

June 25. — At 6 a.m. weighed in a calm, and towed out from the anchorage. 
Got a light wind from the southward, bringing with it a fog, though still net so 
thick but that both- sides of the entrance could he seen. Continued beating out. 
In making a stretch over to the eastern shore from Babouski Island, the fog closed 
down over the rocks, and deceived me as to their distance ; 1 hove the ship in stays 
with the greatest confidence, but the whirls of the tide maile her slack, and shot 
her on to the rocks, before I had time to bring up with an anchor. 

The stream anchor and cable was laid out, and hove taut, and at 2. 10 p.m. the 
ship was hove off into deep water, having been nearly three hours on shore ; for- 
tunately, the water at the time was glassy smooth, so that the ship laid perfectly 
quiet, until a short time before getting off, when she lifted, and struck heavily 
by the bow two or three times, bringing away on each occasion small pieces of her 
false keel. The ship made no water, and 1 did not consider her much damaged. 
Remained at anchor during tiic night. 

June 26. — 9 a.m. weighed with a light S. E. wind, but was obliged to anchor 
again in a very exposed position, near the Island of Staritchkuo, it lieing a calm, 
with a current setting directly on shore. A thick fog and dead calm during the 
night. Quantities of fish and crabs were caught at tliis position. 

4 

June 27. — At lOa.ra. wc weighed with a light N.E. wind, which took us 
clear of the .shoals off the entrance, and almost immediately wc entered a dense 
fog. 

Struggling with light variable winds and fogs, we did not pass Bhcring's Island 
until the 2d of July. On the morning of the 1 3th we passed the carcass of a 
dead whale, and in the forenoon another ; .shortly afterwards we exchanged colours 
with one of the American whalers wc had seen at Pctropaulski, and before 12 
o’clock the other two. Large docks of the little crested auk about the ship. At 
noon, the north-west end of St. J.awrnncc Tsland bore true, east, di.staut 12 mile.s. 
Running during the night with a fresh S.S.M\ wind, and thick weather. Mauled 
up for the Asiatic .shore at 7 a. m. nuder easy sail, to make the laud, which we did 
ttear the northern point of St. Lawrence Bay, having experienced in that lime a 
current of 2.') miles to the northward. At 8. 30, passing within three miles of East 
Cape, shaped our course for Cape Esponberg (Kotzebue ^ounil) with a very 
strong S.E. wiml. 

In passing across the straits, wc saw to the northward of the Diomede Islands 
two other whale-ships hove to, with their heads to the S.W., one of them trying 
out. 

Wc passed over the shoal spoken of by Captain Beechey, off Schi.sinBrief Inlet, 
and found in 7 fathoms the least water, the sea at the time so high and hollow 
that it frequently broke into our main chains. 

Running along the low land off Capo Espenberg, which we passed shortly after 
midnight, we had uninterrupted daylight ; the only difference between the light 
at midnight and noon being as the light of a November day in England is to that 
of a summer’s one. 

As we entered the Sound, the wind gradually lightened, and veered to the east- 
ward. Passed several logs of drift- wood. 

July 15. — Shortly after 8 a.m. we made out a vessel at anchor under Chamisso 
Island, and at 10 exchanged numbers with Her Majesty’s ship “ Plover.” We 
reached the anchorage by 1 p.m., having run in 50 hours from the west end of 
St. Lawrence Island to the anchorage off Chamisso. 

Commander Moore came on board, from whom I was glad to learn that the 
officers and crew were all healtl^ ' and in good spirits. He had only arrived at 
6 a-m. the day previous, having passed the winter in a harbour discovered by the 
** plover " on the Asiatic shore, close to the south of Gape Tchukatsky. 

Before my arrival, two boats had been despatched for the Mackenzie River, 
under the command of Lientenant Lee ; fortunately, ,the Herald ” hove in sight 

u before 
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before, it was too late to signalize to tliem ; the boats saw the recall, and 
returned. . 

We commenced immediately on our arrival to coal and provision the “ Plover;’* 
and by .9 a.m. she bad on board all the bread she could stow, half her coals, and a fullcn! : 

proportion of other provisions. - - 


July 16. — We were occupied in stowing “PlovAr’s” provisions and coals, 
removing officers, discharging objectionable men, and filling up their >^ncies 
front our own complement. While this was going on; I we||^ with Commander 
Moore, and his acting ice>master, to examine the different bavis on the east aide of 
Cboris Peninsula, for a wintering station for the Plover.’* We found very shoal 
water in all of them, shoaling gradually northerly towards the Sandy Peninsula. 
They were of opinion that if a vessel did winter there, that she would be greatly 
exposed ; and probably, on the breaking up of the ice, be either carried into the 
straits, or shoved up on to the beach. 

At 9 p. m. both ships were ready to sail, but our main cap having been reported 
very rotten, 1 was detained the next day (17tli) to shift it. 

On each day of our stay we were visited by two buidars, carrying 12 men each; 
all of them were particularly tall, well-built, well-armed, and without either their 
women or dogs. 

At first they were rather shy, but as soon as the interpreter began to speak 
to them in their language, that is, in a dialect which some of them understood, 
they appeared delighted, came on board, looked all over the ship, and returned 
(after 1 ha<l made each of them some trifling present), without attempting to pilfer — 
anything. 

'I'licy Isdonged to Spafarcif Inlet, and expressed their delight at meeting with, 
and being recognized by, Lieutenant Cooper and others, who had visited them at 
their place last year, making presents to them w'ithout seeking a return. 

Commander Moore aud myseli accompanied them to Chamisso Island, where, 
after hauling up their baidars, canting their bottom to the wind, the weather 
gunwale resting on the sand, the other raised about three feet, and supported by 
patldles, the spare underneath covered with furs, we partook of several pipes 
with them. '• 

Whilst we were engaged with our^pipes. Commander Moore Employed his 
boat's crew in digging for the tlour left by Captain Beechey 23 years before, in a 
position indicated by directions on a rock, wldcli were as perfect as the day when 
cut. Wc found this rock last year| but supposing flie flour to have been removed 
by the natives, did not dig fur it. A considerable space was cleared round the 
cui<k, its chimes freed, only adhering to the sand by the two lower bilge staves, 
yet still it required the united strength of two boats’ crews, with a parbuckle, and 
a large spar as a lever, to free it altogether. The .sand uas frozen so bard that it 
emitted sparks with every blow of the pickaxe. The cask itself was perfectly 
sound, and the hoops good : out of the 336 lbs. of flour which it cuntainra, 
175 lbs. was as sweet aud well-tasted as any wc had on board. The tin of beads 
was also found, those not of glass much decayed ; the cotton stringing quite 
sound. 


July 18. — At G a. m. wc weighed with a S.W. wind, and stood out of the 
anchorage. The Nancy Dawson” yahht hove in sight at the same time ; she 
accompanied us without touching at Chamisso island. The ** Plover ” leading 
under all plain sail, the “ Herald ” keeping in company. 

July 19. — At 4 a. m. passed a ship standing to the Eastward, and at noon Point 
Hope bore M. 18* W. 55 miles. We experienced, contrary to my expectation, in 
this run, a current string S. 74* W. half a mile per hour. Six p.m. exchanged 
colours with, an Amencau whaler, " Margaret,” of Providence : whales at this 
time blowing.in every direction round her ; w ind too strong, and too much sea for 
her to attempt them. Fog so dense at 8 p. m. that the Plover” could not be 
seen, although within speaking distance. Continued^i^nning to the northward 
dmripg the njghtj, keeping company by gongs and bells'. 

July 20.n— In the forenoon nearly ran over the carcass of a dead whale that had 
been flinched. Nopn, the wind having shifted suddenly to the northward, we h|^ 
fiqe clear weather ; 4 Cape iLisbqrhe^ £, 19 miles. At 5 p. in. we ancbori^ in 
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Niirriuive uf Pro* 16 fathoms, with <'ape Lisburnc bearing N. 7'20'E, mag., distant 2) miles, 
wjjinw of Capt. “ Plover” and yacht in company. 

Moore aMLieut*'^ position two whale boats were despatched to examine the const 

PuUen! * northerly, under the orders of Lieutenant Pullen (“ Plover”) and Mr. Parsons 

(second master, “Herald’’); a boat was also sent from the “Plover” a short 

distance to the southward. The “ Plover's ” boat returned soon after midnight, 

, having landed in one or two places, and met with many natives who were friendly 
and well-disposed. A beautiful clear night. At midnight the sun showed its 
.semi-diameter abo^ the horizon, and nearly every person in the ship remained up 
to witness this phenomenon for the first time. 

July 21. — Weighed in the morning at 7 a. m. with a N.N.E. wind to follow 
the boats northerly. The “ Plover ’’ being nearer in shore was visited by two 
baidars, each carrying about 20 natives, men an<l women ; a most miserable set of 
beings they wore : they spoke of the boats having passed their encampment the 
night before ; they collected near this place for the purpose of catching birds, and 
gathering eggs. Calm, anchored at 6 p. in. in 1 1 fathoms north anil east of Cape 
Lishnrne, offshore about 6 miles. 

Weighed again at midnight, with a light northerly wind ; the boats hove in 
sight at 7 a. m. ; at 10 they were alongside. 

Mr. Pullen bad examined the inlet to the eastward of Cape — without 

success ; he was informed by the natives, through tlie interpreter, that none of 
the inlets on the coa.st would admit of a ve.ssel entering them ; that it was only a 
“'"Jtnv of them at' the early spring that their baidars could enter, and they were clo.sed 
when the wind.s began to blow from the westward. 

We e.xperienocd in tlie, ship until 6 p. m. of the 23d a tedious calm, tlic current 
fortunately set us north half a mile jier hour. During this time we were visited 
by two baidars, with the same party of natives we had .seen oft' Cape Lisbume ; 
they came alongside fearlessly, and disposed of every article they had, the women 
selling their fnr dresses, even to their second pair of breeches, for tobacco and 
beads. 

During llie evening of the 2.3d, and the morning of the 24tli, we were vunniug 
to the N.E.,^wilh a moderate S.S.W. wind, and a thick fog, clearing at intoivais 
for a short time. Walrus, whales, and ftoeks of the eider uiick about. VV'^c were 
guided as to our approach to the ice by the teniperutnre of the sea. 

July 25. — a. m. the uind sliil’teil to the N.^V., brought with it cold but fine 
and clear weather. Steering for U’aiuwright’s Inlet. The vast nunilH-r of 
walruses that surrounded us, keeping up a cuntinuai bellowing or grunting, the 
barking of the innumerable .seals, the small whale.s, and the immense flock-s of 
ducks continually rising from the water as we neared them, warned us of our 
approach to the ice, altliough the temperature of the .sea was still high. We made 
the land a little before noon, 10 miles to the northward of Wainwriglit’s Inlet. 
At 2 p. m. we anchored in 1 1 futlioms, about three miles off its entrance. The 
“ Plover " and yacht had done so about an hour before. 

In running down along the coast a post was observed on the higher land near 
the entrance of the inlet; shortly afterwards a man was seen to hoist on it (what 
we most of us made out to be) a flag. The “ Plover ” soon afterwards dipped her 
ensign (.simply to clear it, as wc aiferwards learned) : this was answered by the 
person at the post doing the same, and entirely removing it. 

I immediately lowered a boat, 'and sent Lieutenant Cooper, of this ship, to the 
shore : he walked up to the post, and found it to be nothing more than a native 
mark for a quantity of blubber and reindeers’ flesh he discovered buried there : 
the native had left. Lieutenant Cooper, after remaining there some time, returned 
on board without seeing anybody. * 

My reasons for selecting this place to equip and despatch the boats from, 
instead of proceeding as far north as the ships could go, was, that I considered it 
of the greatest importance that the “ Plover’s” wintering station should be known 
by the officer in commanf of the boat expedition. 

Commenced immediately to hoist out the boats, equip, and provision them. 

' White this was going on, I despatched Mr. Hill, master of this ship, to sound the 
enfracce of the inlet; be returned on board a little before midnight, and' made to 
me the following report that the channel was very narrow and winding, that 
9 feet . Was the most water that could with certainty (jte carriol in, and that even to 

ensure 
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ensure thnt depth the channel would r^uire close buoying; ihai a fair wind, or Nar/aii,v» of p 
a calm, so that a vessel might either sail or be towed in, was necessaiy, tbeehaiinel reeaitgsuf 
being too narrow and intricate.to warp through. Once in, be reports that there is 
a sutticiency of water, apd a convenient spot for the Plover*’ to winter. Pulfia! 

From this report 1 found that it was impossible for the “ Plover ” to enter 
this inlet with too water found then, but as the entrance was encumbered with 
some lieavy pieces of ice aground, whieh during our stay was breaking up fast, 

1 conceived it very probable that, after tliey bad disappeared, the channel might 
become more direct, and deeper; 1 therefore determined to return and make, a closer 
examination of the inlet, so soon iis I had seen the boats as .far north as we could 
reach in the ships. Tlie boats were thcrelbre directed to visit Wainwright's Inlet 
on their return, in case it should prove practicable for the Plover *’ lo enter, but 
that under any circumstance she would be found at Chamisso Island. 

Mr. Hill met there about 40 natives, w-ho were very friendly at first, but when 
they found he was about to leave them they became annoying, pulling their 
haidars across his bows, and fouling his oars, not with any hostile intentions, 
simply to delay his departure, so that they might have time to barter with him for 
.some of his riches. 

lly miduiuht the boats were all ready, and shoved off under three hearty cheers 
from the sliips, which were us heartily returned by the boats. 

This little expedition consisted of 25 persons, and four boats, as follows ; 

Lieutenunt Pullen, coiiiniandiiig “ Jlcrald’s’* 30*fbut pinnace, fitted on board with 
tlie greatest care, thoroughly decked, schooner-rigged, and culled the Owen/’ 
liiriiislied witli pumps, spare rudder, and u .strengthening piece-#! 2>inch plaok^i^'- 
above, her water line. 

Two 27-foot whale-boats (new boats), brought out by Her Majesty’s ship 
'* Asia*' troni Kiiglaiid, covered in abatl us far as the backboard, but witjiuut 
either boxes creases, the provisions being stowed, the bread in painted bags, and 
the preserved meats betw'een larpaiilins. 'J he men s "lothes were in haversacks, 
capable of leiiiovul in a niunient. 

“ Plover’s ■’ pinnacu, a liall’-decked boat, with cases for her provisions, &c., so 
pliieed ns lo resist pressure from the. ice, , 

There, was pl'.ufd in tin; boats 70 days' preserved meats for the whole party, 
all the other articles of provisions (except bread), to the same exteht, being also 
soldered up in tins. In addition to these, the “ Owen '* had on board eight men’s 
allowance of tlie regular sliip's proviiiioiis. After she was stowcil with this pro- 
portion, every corner that w'ould 4uld a case ol preserved meat was filled. The 
two larger hoat.s carried in each irf tiiein five eases of peinniican, for the special use 
of Sir John Franklin’s party. 

'J'lie sliips weighed iii company witli the boats, and ran along the land within 
about three miles, with a moderate off-shore wind. 

July 2(5. — At 4 a.m. the ice could be seen in heavy musses, extending from the 
shore near tiie ISeu-Uor.se Islands. At G, we were obliged to beavc-to, in consc- 
tpieiice of a dense fug; this cleared off at 11. 30 : the “ PIout * was cl.ose. to, 
hut neither the. boats nor the yacht we c in sight. 

We both made sail, steering true uorih, and were at I p. m. in latitude 
71*05', where wc made the heavily yacked icc, cxleiidiiig nearly . a.s far a.s 
the eyt' could reacii, from N.W. by W. lo N. K. At this time w’C had soundings 
in 40 fathoms of mud, the deepest water we liave bad since leaving the island 
of 3t. Lawrence. We coutiuucd runiitiig alotrg the pack until 8 p. m'., when a 
tliick tog coming on, we ran two or three miles south, and liove-to, wind blowing 
from N.N.B., and directly off tbe icc. We had run along it 30 miles. ^ 

'Fhe pack was composed of a dirtycoioiired ice, not more than five ot six feet 
high, except some pinnaeles deeply seated in the pack, which had no doubt been 
thrown up by the floes coining in contact. Kvery few miles the ice streamed off 
from the pack, through which the “ Plover ” sailed. 

July . — At 1 . 30, the fog cleared off: the pack fifom N. N. W. to N. N. E., 
distant about six miles. Made sail duringnhe forenoon, running through streams 
of loose ice. At 10, passed some large and heavy floes ; Commander Mooie con- 
sidering them sufficiently . heavy and extensive ^tp. o|itaiA a suite of m^netfcal 
-cbservatiens, dropped tbe iMover ** through b^Ween them, and m«^c fasjt with 
ice anchors under tbe lee of the largest, in a most seainanlike maimer. ' 

10 . 7 ., a 3 IMiKd 
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7 >*, 3 '^' ^ 1 landed on the floe with Lieutenant Trollope. The latitu.de, time and variation 

o£' \V. vrere obtained on it, but the other observations were vitiated by its motion in 
azimuth, and by its constant breaking away, the level would not stand. We had 
28 fathoms of mud alongside it, and no cnrrent. 

I found the icc driving slowly to the southward, with the N.N. K wind then 
blowing fresh. Very few walrus, and but a single diver seen. The general height 
of this floe was hve feet, and almut one mile in extent; on it were found jjebbles 
and mud, which led Commander Moore to suppose that it had been in contact with 
the land. ,1 supposed the mud and pebbles to have been fecal remains dropped 
there by some walms. 

At3p. ra. the “Plover’* slipped from the ice, and both shifts, with a.N. E. 
wind, made sail wpterly^ until 6 o’clock, when we hauled up true north, having 
no ice in sight in that direction, and only from mast-head on weather beam. 
A fine clear night, running along six and seven knots ; temperature of the water, 
40* ; depth, 21 fathoms (increasing). 

At midnight the latitude was obtained by the inferior passage of tlte sun. 
At 5 a. m. the temperature of the water had fallen to 36*, and almost at the same 
instant the icc was reported from the mast-head. Between this time and 7 a. m. 
(when we hove-to within half a mile of the pack) we ran 10'5, so that 1 consider 
1 1 miles to be about the distance that packed ice in this part of the world can be 
seen in clear weather from a ship’s mast-head. 

The pack was of dirty-coloured ice, showing an outline without a break in it 
flye or six feet high, with colnmns and pinnacles much higher some distance in. 

~--Althuugh the #ind was ofi' the pack, there was not a particle of loose or drift ice 
from it ; our soundings had gradually increased to 3.*) fathoms of soft blue mud. 
The only living things seen were a pair of small divers, black, with a white hall 
in the l>ack ; and two remarkable birds, very like the female of the tropical inau- 
ot-war bird, a dingy black colour, with excessively long wings, and the same flight 
when soaring. We could not succeed in shooting any of cither specie.s. We 
remained hove-to off the pack for an hour. The temperature of the sea near the 
pack at every five fathoms was as shown in the margin. In the dredge we got 
muscles and a few bivalves common to these seas. 

This was our most northern position, lat. 72" 51' N., long. 168" W. The ice, as 
far as it coulU be seen from the mast-head, trended away W. 8. W. (compass) ; 
Commander Moore and the ice-master reporting a water sky to the north of the 
pack, and a strong ice blink to the 8. W. 

Tt was impossible to gain this reported open water, as the pack was perfectly 
impenetrable. The pack we had just traced fbr 40 leagues, made in a series of 
steps westerly and northerly; the westerly being about 10 or 12 miles, and the 
northerly 20. We made sail at 0 a. m., steering for the coast, a little to the west- 
ward of our track tip, wind N. E., gradually decreasing as we got southerly. 

r> a. m. fell a dead calm, the sea glassy smooth, and so transparent that a white 
plate was distinctly seen at a depth of 80 feet. This afforded me an opportunity 
of ascertaining the extent of damage the ship had received when on shore' in 
Auatska Bay. The forefoot was untouched, the false keel gone for about 10 feet; 
beyond this she had sustained no damage that we could see ; the copper broken, 
and excessively thin all over. As we approached the coast we again met numbers 
of whales, wall us, seals- and flights of dmpks and sea birds. 


Jnly 30.— 8 a. m. tacked in shore in eight fathoms, close to the northward of 
Blossom's Shoals. Commander Moore came on board, and proposed that during 
the time 1 was surveying Wainwright’s Inlet, that he should go along the coast 
during^e fide weather as far north as the ice would permit him, and endeavour 
to communtcate with the larger boats, wbicli we expected were somewhere about 
Refuge Inlet. With this intention we both started with a fine but adverse wind 
from N. E. . 


I worked in short tacks close along shore, the soundings in muddy bottoiii 
decreasing, and increasing as we approached or receded from the land, . Shortly 
after 6 a m. we again anchored off th|^ entrance of Wainwright’s Inlet. 

Not ai particle of the ice raen on our former visit remained. We had not 
long anchored when we observed the natives carrying their baidars across the 
narrow, neck between the inlet and the sea, and launching them. Wishing to get 
as. many of them-as'*’r could off to the ship, so as to. have fewer to molest tae on 
altdre, rdetnined the-boiits until two of them cattle alongside: -They appreache(i|^ 


- us 
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us slowly, frequently jr^etini; on their paddles, the bowman each time invariably 
holding^ up his hands' over hts head at an angle^of 46 *. when lowering them cMiniis Ar c^. ' 
^sing tlieirt' over his breast and stomach. I made the boatswain do the same K«W«t,06a»tttn^ 
from forecastle netting ; they always waited for his answer before they recommenced p5,^n* * ****' 

paddling. . • 

' I made them each a present of .some tobacco and beads (which they could 
hardly understand that 1 intended to give without return). 

I left the ship with three boats fbr the examination of the inlet, and gave per- 
ihissioa to the ship's company to trade with the natives for whatever they had to 
dispose of, consisting mostly of small figures and tools of ivory, Imws, arrows, a 
few furs, sealskin boots, and pieces of reindeer flesh. ^ 

I had not been long on shore before these natives left the ship and followed. 

>'othing could exceed their good humour. When about to commence my obser- 
vations, I ordered all trading to cease, drew a large semicircle on the sand, from 
water’s edge to water's edge, and placed the boats’ noses between its points. 

They seemed perfectly to understand the meaning of ibis line, not one or them 
attempted to overstep it ; they squatted down and remained perfectly quiet and 
silent. When a stranger arrived they shouted to him, wlio no sooner understoiid 
them than he crept rather than walked to the boundary, and squatted among the 
rest. They danced and sang for our amusement, played football with the seamen 
(who had not a chance with them), and displayed their skill in shooting at a mark. 

Plover ” anchored in company ; soon after noon, calm. 

Commander Moore went on shore, erected a mark, and buried a bottle with 
information of theiboats. I had satisfied myself before his arrival (hat 10 feet waar - 
the greatest depth that could be carried in ; 1 therefore called upon him to furnish 
me with a report of what his vessel could be lightened to, a copy of which 1 have 
the honour to enclose. 

By it their Txirdships will perceive, that short of taking the “ Plover’s” masts 
out, she could not be lightened sufficiently to enter the inlet. Could it have been 
done with any partial lightening 1 should have attempted it, being in every way so 
very desirable a pasition : in the first place, from its nigh latitude, the friendliness 
of the natives, the supply of reindeers’ flesh we found could be obtained there, 
there being no other harbour south of it nearer than Kotzebue Sound ; .and lastly, 
the opinion of the ice-masters of the exposure to which a vessel wintering in the 
latter place would be subjected. Inside there is a good depth of water, tmid in one 
spot the " Plover” might have been placed alongside a bank well sheltered. 

The natives gave me to understand that a considerable river runs into it, at least 
one that they can in their baidurs nftvigate fur many days, and that it ran to the S.E. 

That on its bank and in the neighbourhood of the inlet the reindeer collected in 
great numbers, in their progress northerly, and in their return south. 

The natives began to leave us, as before, by 8 p.m., tracking their baidars with 
dogs to their tents, in a little sandy bay a mile north of us. By the time we. were 
ready to go ofl’, there was not one with us. 

I was sorry to find that, after all their good behaviour, they had been guilty of 
picking the pockets of two or three: one lost a handkerchief, another a glove. 

Commander Moore a box of caps, and the naturalist a small glass bottle, contain- 
ing spirits and water. 

Wednesday, August 1 . — ^During the night we had a thick fog, which cleared 
off at 5' a. m. The boats left the ^ip to continue their examination ; Commander 
Moore and myself to obtain a suite of magaetical and other observations. 1 
returned to the ship shortly after noon with the boats, to put my work on paper. 

Commander Moore weut up the inlet, and found some baidars timt had ju^ arrived 
with several reindeer cut in quarters. They were stowing it, With a considerable 
quantity they bad already collected, in a hole dug on the sandspit off Point Collie, 
and appeared much annoyed at their stow-hole having been discovered. It was 
deep and lined with logs of vCood, having a roof formed also of logs, about five feet 
above tijp ground, and covered, with moss. For a small quantity of tobacco they 
sold 800 lbs., as much ns- Commander Moore’s boat could carry. Learning from 
him that they were willing to dispose of raore^ I sent Lieutenant Cooper; tb^ 
naturalist, and the surgemi. in ft light boat to porcliase itt Seeing the boat pulling 
in fast directly for diem, they got alarmed, and at length, bef^ the boat touchf^ 
the. beach, a > woman walked to the water's edge and .^lMd up the bottle the 
natundiet had^’ldst the day befearer making signs to 'him. when oe landed thaiit 
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Niui^iivu oft^ro. had be$n picked tip on the beach. It vras in the aaine state its when he lost it, 
KJStfcJnSfnder having been removed, llicy at least understand that stealing Is 

Moinlmd Lienb offence. At first they appeared rather solky, and unwilling to part irith any 
Pulieu. of their meat ; after a few presents they resumed their former good humour, and 

sold 14 quartet s, all of them of young animals ; it was without a particle of fat, 
badly killed, but still was owned by most on board to he very sweet and tender 
meat. 

In the afternoon a long westerly swell rolled in, with a very light VHud still 
oft' the land. At 6 it shifted to the southward, with a threatening appearance. 
We both immediatuly weighed and stood off the land in a thick fog, ami with a 
falling barommr. 

August 2. — At 9 a.m. the fog cleared off; the “ Plover'* was nowhere to be 
seen, and the wind was gradually increasing. 

Augusts. — At 9 a.m. we were reduced to treble reefed topsails and reefed 
courses, with a very short, deep and trying sea. We were obliged to carry to it 
tu keep off the land, the current setting, as we found it on all occasions, witli the 
wind — rather stronger off Icy Cape than in other parts of this sea. 

August 4. — Wind gradually veered to the westward, and by 5 a.m. died away 
to a calm. Variable airS"-tlie wind settled in the S.W. At 3 p.ra. could see the 
stages on Icy Ckpe. 3. 30 tacked in J 1 fathoms, before trimming we were in 8. 
Very gloomy, squally and threatening weather. In standing off, fell in with the 

Plover” again ; signalised our po.sition to her, and appointet^Cape Lisburne as a 
Tendezvous. Whales seen, also large (locks of ducks and geese, going southerly. 

August 5, 6, 7.— Fresh breezes, with heavy falls of snorv ; but what with the 
mirrent, the trying sea, and the wind always breaking us off in whichever way we 
tried to go, we could not make a mile of westing, until the afternoon of the 8th, 
when the wind shifted suddenly to the N.W. Stood to the W.S.W. 

August 9. — In the morning passed the carcass of a dead whale, and another in 
the afternoon. I sent a boat to this one, .stuck a flag in it, and buried a bottle 
containing a current paper, a notice of my whereabouts, and of iny intention to go 
westerly, for tlie information of the “ Plover,” should she fall in with it. Many 
rejtorts of land from the mast-head. A land bird seen. 

Having this favourable wind for examining the pack to the westward, I con- 
tinued to .steer ns nigh as the wind would permit on the starboard tack. Thc- 
wind continued to lighten until the morning outlie 10th, when it fell h dead calm. 

The sea was literally covered in streams, with ])article8 of a pink colour, like 
wood a.slies, or coarse sawdust from cedar, a tenth of an inch long, and 0*5 in 
diameter, and round. On placing it under the microscope, no appearance of rir- 
ailatiou could be delecterl. Mr. Goodridge, the surgeon of this ship, supposes it 
to have proceeded from the carcas.ses of the wltalos we saw Yesterday, the oil 
having been forced through the pores by the pros.surc of the water, giving the 
uniform size and shape in which we found it. 1 endeavoured tu dry some in 
blotting paper, but it tvas absorbed by the paper, and nothing left but an oily stain. 
Tried the eurreut, and found it running to the westward one-third of a mile an 
hour. Walrus grunting around in group.s of 8 and 10 together; qunntitio..s of 
small pieces of drift wood, all pine, widch appeared to have been washed from 
some beach.. The temperature of the water at the surface, in 29 fathoms, was 
45*, and at bottom 43*. The dredge produced (in soft blue mud) a good many 
muscles, star fish (found in all parts of this sea), a few bivalves (got liefore), and 
some very small shrimps. 

A light southerly wind sprang up, gradually increasing and veering to the ewt- 
ward. At 10. 30, after standing to the S.W. for 15 miles, the loom of the laud in 
,the neighbourhood of North Cape could be seen. I lacked to the N.E., with the 
wind fresh from E.t$.E. Not wishing to run the risk of bdng caught with a south- 
easter between the land and the ice floe, which I considered could fibt.be fibr ofiT, 

' jfliom the. extraordinary .smoothness of the water, the numbers of walruijjl^id par- 
.vticularly a little black and white diver, winch we never saw except in its viciAity. • 

' ' August 1 1 .—^Steering until this day in very -thick and bad weather to the N.£.> 
af' which time we WCTe in lat. 70* F, long. 173*5^. ..:Bore up north toefideayour 
to ihll in With the pi^. By 6 ptm. a dense tog uame on ; we hauled .to jhe wind 
. (^ porf finder reduced sails, ship hewling &E., with ashort jufuplngsetuj 

August 
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August 12.^a.ra. the wind sUfted tuddenliir toK.N>E«i andafterwardaN.lK>W*> 
blowfiag hard , reduced tu treble reefed topsiuls mid reefed fore«eil« our senpdii^ 
jjiavieff decreased to 17 fathoms mud. No observation!. Our reckonmg placed 
08 in fat. 70* 30', long. 171* 33", is J18 fathoms sand. 

SWtly after noon our depth decreased to 16 fathoms, the colour of the water 
beoomiog lighter ; with a breaking sea all round. Our soundings decreased a 
fetbom each cast until 1.30 p.m., when we wore in 11 fathoms, shingle, getting 
in wearing nine fathoms, then 12 fathoms } and when trimmed to go back, as we 
went on, had several casts of eight and one of seven fathoms; then suddenly 
got into 14, which gradually increased. 

The sun came out, verifying our noon position. Until midfiight it blew a 
atrong gale. 

August 13. — a.tn. Fine. Wore, to stand back to the shoal ; shoaled our 
water to 13 fathoms, and at 10 I imagined 1 saw breakers on the lee bow. Ship 
refused stays, wore, but had no less water. At midnight passed over the tail of 
the bank, in eight fathoms, dve niiles noitb-wesl of our former position Con- 
tinued to stand to the eastward until f could weather the soutli end of the shoal ; 
then tacked, passing in IG fathoms three miles south of our first position. 
When 1 bore up north to fix its western edge, a slight easterly current took me 
rather further in that direction than I intended. I have, however, confined it 
withui a radius of five miles. 

The weather would not allow of our anchoring so as to make a closer examina- 
tion of the shoal with our boati^ and the sea was too heavy and hollow ‘to 
attempt taking the ship herself into less water. In approaching the shoal the 
bottom changes from sand to fine sand, and when in the least water, coarse gravel 
and stones. We found nothing less than seven fathoms, but I am of opinion that 
a bank exists which would bring a ship up. 

August 14 — Wc experienced very strong, variable and S.E. breezes, with ram 
until midnight of the l<lth, when the wind changed to the westweud, and brought 
With it hue weathci. 

Continued to st.ind to noithward and westward until noon, the 15th, being 
111 Lit. 71'’ 12", and long 170° 10". Bore up W. ^ S., passmg several pieces of 
drill wood. 

Our soundings increased as we left the bank (westerly) to 25 fethoms mud. 

> 

August 16 — Wind very variable in iitrength, and direction S.S.W. to S.£ 
Large Hocks of phalaropcs, clivers and gulls numerous. At midnight wind very 
fresh from S.S.Fl., steering W.S.W , depth decreasing to 10 fathoms. 

August 17 — 3 a.m. the temperatuie of the sea suddenly fell from 40* to 36*, 
the wind became light, and excessively cold. Shortened sad, supposing that I 
was very near the ice . frequent snow showers 

At 5 a.m. wind shifted suddenly from the N. W. m a sharp squall, with heavy 
snow. Shortly after 8, when one of these snow storms cleared oflF, the pecked 
ice was seen from the mast-head from S.S.W. to N.N.W. five miles distant 
The weather was so bad that I bore up Jbi the rendezvous. The weather, however, 
as suddenly cleared up ; I hauled my wind for the north-western extreme of the 
ice that had been seen. 

At 6. 40. the exciting report of Land ho I'* was made from the masthead : 
th^ were both soon afterwards crowded. 

In running a course along the pack towards our first discovery, a small group 
of islands was reported on our port beam, a considerable distance wtthih the outer 
taaiffin of tbe ice. ^ 

!&e pack here was not so close as I found it before ; lanes of water conld be 
eeao, reaching almost up to the group, but too narrow to dhter nnlesathe ahip bad 
been aufiScieptl^ ftvdfied to force a hole for herself. 

These small idands at intervals were very distinct, end were not coniideied at 
ihe tme very distant 

Still mere distant than this group (from tfre deckX a very extensive and hi|^ 
land waa reported, which 1 bad oetn watching fev some time, and anxiondy 
awaited a leflort from aomeone else. Thme was a fine dmg atHnoqihere (an^n 
one as cap my bei seen in tliiec}inii|ia>, except in the dSiectinlLof this rntten^ 
107. C land, 


Km 2. 
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Kttmihn or Pro- where the clouds rolled io . numerous immense massesj occasionally leaving 

tbfl very lofty peaks uncapped, where could ho distinctly seen columns, pillars 
>lWv*«qd liout. . and very brtdcen summits, which is characteristic of the higher headlands, in this 
Pollen. sea — ^£ast Cape and Cape Lisbume for exaniiple. . 

' With the exception of the north-cast and south-west, extremes, none (rf the 

lower land could be seen, unless indeed what 1 fook at first .for a small gronp of 
vdands within the pack edge was a point of this Great Land. 

This island, or point, was distant . 25 miles from the 8hip*s track, higher parts 
of the land seen nut less, I consider, than 60 miles. VVben we hove-tp on the first 
land seen, the northern extreme of the Great Land showed out to the eastwiwd 
ibr a moment, and so clear as to cause some who had doubts before to cry out, 
“ There, Sir, is the land, quite plain.” 

Fruit) the time laud was reported until we hove-to under it, we ran 25 miles 
directly for it. At first wc could not see that the pack joined it, but as we 
approached the island, we found the pack to rest on the island, and to extend from 
it as far as the eye could reach to the E.S.E. 

The weather which had been fine all day, now changed suddenly to dense 
clouds and snow showers, blowing fresh from the south with so much sea that I 
did not anchor as 1 intended. 

I left the ships with two boats ; the Senior Lieutenant, Mr. Maguire, Mr. 
Seemann, naturalist, and Mr. Colliiison, mate, in one ; Mr. Goodridge, surgeon, 
Mr. Pakenham, midshipman, and myself in the other, almost despairing of being 
able to reach the island. 

The ship kept ofif and on outside the thickest part of the loose ice, through 
which the boats w'cre obliged to be very careful in picking their way on the south- 
east side, where 1 thought I might have ascended. We reached the island, and 
found rui)nin.g on it a very heavy sea. The P'irst Lieutenant however landed, having 
backed his boat iu until he could get foot hold (without swimming), and then 
jumped overboard. I followed liis example ; the others were anxious to do the 
same, but the sea was so high that 1 could not permit them. 

Wc hoisted the Jack and took possession of the island, witli the usual cere- 
monies, in the name of Her most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

The extent we had to walk over was not mure than 30 feet; from this space, 
and a short distance that wc .scrambled up, we collected eight species of plants : 
speciraents of the^ rock were also brought away. 

With the time wc could spare, and our materials, the island was perfectly 
inaccessible to us. Tlii.s was a great disappointment to )is, as from^ts .summit, 
which is elevated above the sea 1,400 feet, much could have been seen, and alljr. 
doubt set aside; more particularly as [ knew the moment T got on board 1 should 
be obliged to carry sail lo get off the pack, and out of the bight of it we were in ; 
neither could I expect that at this late period of the season the weather would 
improve. 

The island on which I landed is four miles and a half in extent east and west, 
and about two and a half north and south, in the shape of a triangle, the western 
■end being its apex. It is almost inaccessible on all sides, and a solid mass of 
granite. 'Innumerable black and white divers (common to this sea) here found a 
safe place to deposit their eggs and bring up their young : not a walrus or seal 
was seen on its shore, or on the icc in its ^icinity. We observed here none of the 
small land birds that were so numerous about us before making the land. 

It becomes a uervous thing to report a discovery of land in these regions, without 
actually landing on it, after the unfortunate mi.stake to the southward; bat 
as far as a man can be certain, who has 130 pair of eyes to assist him, and all 
agreeing, I am certain we have di.scovercd an extensive land ; I think also it is 
. moie than probable that these peaks wc saw are a continuation of range of 
mountains seen by the natives pij^ Cape Jakan (coast of Asia), motioned by 
Baron Wrangell in bis Polar Voyages. I returned to the ship at 7 p.m., and very 
reluctantly made all thd sail we could carry, from this interestiog neighbourhooa, 
to the 3.E., the wind at the time. allowing me to he.^¥i8t clear of thq pack, 

'■^August 18.r“To wards the, morning' we had a very strong iritad, with Constant 
snow storms and ciicesstve cold. The wind having changed to northward, left Ufd 
na ^Wice WtorOturfi to my rendetivousibr tbeboats. 

. Augurt Sft.— ^ghted ^ape Lisbume in a thick if<^ ; hea^d oilf to iawiiit dear 
weather: paased several. carcasses of wha^ . . . . .. 

. August 
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Noi a; 

Aiimai 2i.^At 2 pirn, ftgaln majlo tlie Cape* found the high land heavily 
(iovered with bOow, and the low land partially^ Very threatening weather. Re^ 
mained oiffaod’'on uiitil noon of the ^Sd^. when we anchoredi in 14 fatbotnsi about iild(ifxa» 

25 miles to the southward of the Cape, near the •' “ " " ■■■■ — of Captain Deechey's Polifen. • 

charts. Here i landed, accompanied by the natoralist and several ofiicers ; 1 erected 
a taarlc, and buried a bottle. A beautifiil stream of water ran into this bay. The 
naturalist had a good hairvest on its banks, which were literally covered with flowers, 
removed only a few feet from what I considered to be perpetual snow. Quantities 
of coal was also found here. 

There were about 40 natives, all of whom We had seen before, very poor and 
miserable looking, but very friendly. They all had their bows and quivers with 
' them, but on coming up to us placed them in. 

Finding a line drawn on the sand', so useful as a boundary for their approach 
at Wainwrigbi’s Inlet, I again had recourse to it, which they respected ns before. 

I made them all presents, nhd returned to the ship in the evening, just before she 
was enveloped in a dense fog. 

August 24. — a. in. w'eighed with a light air from the,. N.E. And clear (hot) 
weather, running for Point Hope, where I intended to build another mark, it the 
“ Plover” had not already done it. 

At 1 p. m. sighted off the low land the “ Nancy Dawson *’ yacht and the 
“ Owen." Mr. Shedden came on buard. accompanied by Mr. Martin; the second 
master of the “ Plover,” who had been sent back by Mr. Pullen, iti charge of the 
two large boats of the Expedition. 1 learned from Mr. Martin that he had arrived' 
at the anchorage oil' Point Hope on the 19th instant, in company with the yacht, 
and was preparing to start again, north, in the “ Owen," sending the other boats 
back in charge of the yacht to Kotzebue Sound. . 

The boats, aftgr leaving the “ Plover" on ^e 25th of .July, were detained a 
day or two by the ice, before reaching Point Barrow ; found the natives most 
friendly and anxious to assist them in every way 'I'he boats were accompanied a.s 
fur as Point Barrow by the yacht ; this vessel had many escapes ; she was pressed 
on sliore once, ran on shore on another occasion to the eastward of Point Barrow, 
and was only got off hy the assistance of the natives, who manned her capstan, 
and liuve with great good-will. 

On another occasion she parted her bower cable, from the pressure of the ice 
that came suddenly down on her, and had a narrow escape of a severe squeeze ; 
she recovered her anchor and cable. Mr. Shedden erected a mark on Refuge 
inlet, where he also intended to have left some provisions, but the natives were too 
numerous to do so witliout their knowing. 

He found another small inlet a short distance south of Refuge Inlet, in latitude 
71” 5^, where he buried from his own store a large cask of flour and a large cask 
of preserved meats. At Refuge Inlet he left information as to the position of these 
casks. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of Mr. Shedden to those in the boats, in 
supplying them with everything his' vessel could aflbrd, and in following them 
with considerable risk. His crew wbre unfortunately a most disaffected set ; he 
had too many of them for so small a vessel. 

The boats all reached Deasc s Inlet oo the evening of the 3d, but were detained 
until the 5th by strong winds. 

Their time, however, was well employed in stowing their boats and a baidar 
Mr. Pullen bought at Point Barrow. They were fairly away on the afternoon of 
the 5th, having with them 100 days' provisions, besides 10 cases of pemmican ; 
this little expedition then consisted of two 27-feet whale-boats, and one native 
baidar, manned with 14 persons in all. 

I have sent their Lordsnips copies of Mr. Pullen's letters, both public and private, 
that have been received since 'bis departure; from them they will gain more 
rafomiation than 1 could afford. 

Tkrouj^h these letters thw {.ordships will also see with what a noble and 
proper spirit Etebtenant Pullen undertook his voyage, being nevertheless fully aliye 
to its datige;rs tmd exposure. 

1 am quite sure their Lordships,; .when., they appointed Mr^ Pullen, .were fully 
aware of his character and capabilities;. I tru0, however, that they will not copr 
the folldwing out of 

i don’t know an/ officer mure cnfliibfe- of-cohdtiethig with sdccess sochf'an 

“■yioy,, ■ , . . _ , . 'ca ;* Expeditliki'; 
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- ^pe^it^«;^'p6w*M*hcftIth,gi^t bodily irt^ uid ondontncfeyO^ilUy, attd 
dd^moii .Gonj^^ with <iO thwft good p6in.t8 ih tfieic leader, the 

D^tt .biiA1it|‘ ope'h aea atid a ftiir wmd* so ihaiiThaye no mpreltensioAas thw 
reachiojg joAO' of the H^udson Bey's eetablisfatneh'ts op. the Mecheiizie; early in Uiis 
■' " seaMin,'''thdito1i"itol toffioienUy early to. return to Kotzehue Sp^nd tbU yeaK 

"Dease and Simi^ii certainly inade their Voyage from the 'Mackenzie to Point 
Barrow and back in one season ; .'but then they traveled west at. the commence-^ 
. ment of the season, and reamed to the eastward at its close, when the. winds 
prevailed from the westward. Our boats would have to return h> the westward 
at the latter part of the season, which I believe to be impossible, from the packing 
of the ice, the heavy westerly winds, and currents. 

Mr. Pullen’s letter says pretty plainly that he will not return ; he will, therefore, 
be awaiting their Lordships’ instructions at Vprk Factory. 


August 24. — We hove>to off Point Hope towards midnight, in very dirty 
weather. 


August 25.— In the morning stood in, sent a boat to the yacht to tell her 
I thought she was in a very dangerous anchorage, witli the wind as it then was from 
the S.S.E. Ordered the two larger boats out immediately. Finding the weather 
still more threatening, I hoisted the “ Plover’s ” boat in, being handier for my 
tackles than the Owen,” determining to go myself north in the ship. 

Provisioned the “ Owen,” and despatched her, in company with the yacht, to 
Kotzebue Sound, supposing the “ Plover ” to have gone there. 1 desired Com- 
mander Moore to employ her in the examination of the fiuckland River. 

We had a calm in the afternoon, with heavy rollers (without any apparent 
cause) ; we fortunately were two or three miles off the land. Had the yacht am) 
boats remained at their anchorage, they certainly would have been driven on shore, 
without my being able to render them any assistance. /, 

A fresh breeze from the southward released us from this unpleasant position. 
We just scraped clear of the shoal off Point Hope, and bore up northerly, parting 
company with yacht and Owen.” 

* 

August 2S^ — Continued to run to the northward until 6 a.m. of this day. Had 
an increasing breeze from S.S.E., with frequent snow .showers, llove-to for line 
weather. By 9 a.m. we were reduced to a close-reefed main-topsail and stay.sail, 
having washed away one of our quarter boats. I have never .seen so hollow or 
distressing a sea for a ship — no small decked boat could have lived in it. It was 
therefore fortunate that I had arrived at Point Hope before the “ Owen ” started 
again north, and that I had decided on sending her to Kotzebue Sound. 

1 kept the ship heading-in for the land, hoping that this gale, like our former 
ones, would be of short duration, and that I might again look into Wainwright's 
Inlet. The only alteration, however, in the weather was, that the gale from the 
S,S.£. ceased in about 12 hours, and shifted to N.W., and W., from which points 
it blew gales, bringing with them excessive cold weather, with strong squalls and 
heavy falls of snow. 

August 27. — ^In standing to the westward, we observed at 10 p. m. the ice blink 
very strong from N. to N.W., about 1 5 iqiles from us. Wore, hoping to weather 
Blossom Shoal, at least 40 miles. 

August 28.— Wore in 1 1 fathoms on the shoal this morning, having 0 fathoms 
before we trimmed. Had a current N. 84* E., setting 36 miles in 18 hours. 
Wind west. 

Finding it impossible to remain on the coast, I began to work off with all the 
sail the ship would carry. My. crew were necessarily much exposed^ in making 
and shortening sail, and suffered a good deal from colds and rheumatism.. 1 was 
also short-handed, having been obliged to send 10 men to the “ Plover,” besides 
those i discharged at Omu. 

On the morning of the .31 St I again stood in for Point Hope; hut finding, tbiere 
was no landing there, 1 ^re;up for Kotzebue Soui^. . 

passed Cape f^usenstern on the morning of the 1st, in a gale from the N.^;, 
undei! treUa-rMfed topsails and reefed coutaes. i, - ' < 

Befnn pMsing Hotham we yreie. under., alt sail* and anchored off Chamisso; 
Island at $6 p. in- * 

^ ^ -found 
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Fotind lh« £ Plover* and tlie yiiiolit it'Mcbov titid^'Cboidrpi^ii^i^Wr/l^ 

“ Owen ” waTabsent with Captain Afbor^g up the Bael(lahdJHlV0r/ hot i^pected Sf^fNpj 
diuiyb«ir«»Bti)onihe3d. ■^:: , -i T ; ‘ : .. 

After cbtilpTeting; dor water .front the ip ChatoiasOf. nay pe^ie were i>iiiiea.’ 

employed assistirig the Plover ” in prep|^riog'h$r winter qoarl^. T!ie;boatawain — 
with a party, and the carpenters building a house. 

Commander Moore having determined to winter In the. Sound, and.being very 
desirous to visit some chiefs who were reported to live in a considerable pl^e up 
the river, I determined to go tliere with a party sufficient to . ensure respect from 
these people, although Captain Moore told me they were most, friendly, Ae<- 
cordingly, on the 9th, I started with the “ Owen,” “ Plover’s” decked boat, 

“ Herald’s” cutter, and two gigs, — their crilws, and several officers. 

The first night we bivouacked at Elephant Point, and had the whole crew 
roaming over the ice-cliffs for fossils, but could not find one of any im^tortaiice. 

The second night we stayed at a large native village of 22 tents and about 150 
people. We pitched our tents close to one extreme of them, had our coppers, 
pots, kettles, axes, saws, &c. on shore, but not an article was lost, although at 
times we had a third of their numbers about us. Even in this way they were not 
troublesome, when we told them we wished them to go away. 

They were all very fine men, hut disfigured in appearance by the labrets they 
all wear. They brought us wood and water, gave us fish and venison, and offered 
us whales’ blubber and seals’ flesh. 

Leaving a few of the men to take care of the boats, the rest came on shore fdr' 
an hour. The natives were highly amused, and joined in their sports of leaping* 
and running. I'he sportsmen were always accompanied by some of them ; they 
were greatly surprised to see some of the young officers killing the birds right 
and left. 


The moment the boats started (until we got far upj, we were preceded by their 
little kiacs, sounding with their paddles, to the channel. We had pilots in each 
of the large boats, who remained constantly with us, and who experienced great 
concern when they unavoidably got us on shore. 

I have been the more partici||iar in my remarks relative to these interesting 
people, because their l)ehavioiir, on the visits of Captain Bcechcy and myself, have 
been so very opposite. It may be accounted for in this way: we had an inter- 
preter, Avbo could speak with them, through which they found out what our object 
was in going amongst them. 

The Uiis.sian settlement has also, I consider, been very instrumental in causing 
this idteration in their conduct. We found many of them with shirts, handker- 
chiefs of gaudy colours, cotton printed with walrus, reindeer, and all the other 
aniinais that they are in the habit of catching and representing in ivory, knives 
and kettles ; all these came from the Russian settlement. They were latterly very 
anxious to obtam muskets, and evinced no fear in discharging them. 


September 11. — We arrived with the boats at a part of the river 30 miles up, 
perfectly barred across with heavy rock, ever which there was a fall of about 18 
snehes. Here the heavy boats were stopped ; but, by unlading the lighter ones, 
we were enabled to haul them over. 

Wishing myself to return to the shi^, and Commander Moore being still 
anxious to go on, I directed Mr. Maguire (senior Lieutenant of “ Herald”) to 
accompany him in my gig for the purpose of mutMal protection (leaving one of the 
larger boats below the fall to await their return). 1 directed him to make a 
tracing of the river as far as they might ascend it, and return to iheir respective 
vessels before the '23d instant. They ascended the river about 30 miles beyond 
where 1 left them. In this distance they met with but two natives. They passed 
several places where they were obliged to unload, and haul these light boats over. 
Th^ fbufid also the pine trees, scaftered about in twos and threes, a little distance 
from the bank. 

The river, fronh the mud and leaves hanging on. the banks, showed that at some 
period of the year it was at least 10 feet above the level at that lime. 

T^ absence of spare, or wood of any description, on the frequent bridges of rocks 
across the river, oA the tops of the nMAy spits 6f sand, or on the summit of the 
bahika (khtch bear' e'Vfdeut marks of havntg.be^pverflown at aome season), shows 
that*ikie Buekland is not the source, from which, the enormous quantities of wood 

■ found 
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NMntlveflC Pro* found at. Chorts Peninsula is derived. We have nifever found a particle pf lyoickl on 
the eastern face of this peninsula : all on its western. ‘ 

M^wfaiid Lienu Commander Moore and his party returned oh the 19th. We how camthchced 
Pullen. to prepare for our departure southward. The “ Plover's *’ house waf^nearly enm- 

Dieted, and as much provisions as he coiild stow or take care of were placed on 

board her. 

September 26. — Hy this day we were ready to start, having fully cotnpleted all 
the “ Plover's ” wonts. She was not dismantled, nor did Commander Moore 
intend doing so until she was fairly laid up on the beach. 

In consequence of the illness of Mr. Shedden, of the yacht, and of my having 
previously removed his chief mate, I was obliged to direct Mr. Parsons (second 
master), of this ship, to take charge of her, and navigate her to Mazatlan, where 
he might expect to meet me. 

Early on the morning of the 29th of September, I weighed from Kotzebue 
Sound, with a fair breeze from the N. E. ; yacht in company. At the time of our 
departure, there was early snow on the low lands. The streams were still running. 
In fact, the whole month of September had been remarkably fine, generally witli 
strong winds from the eastward. 

We experienced very bad weather on getting out of the Sound. Parted com- 
pany with the yacht. 

Passed Behring’s Straits in die morning of the 2d of October, in a heavy gale 
from N.N.W. 

# 

October 11. — At midnight, passed the Aleutian groups by the Straits of 
Amoukhta, in long. 17P W. These straits are 35 miles wide, perfectly safe, and 
free, from the races usually met with in the other straits of this chain. 

On the 13th of October, in lat. 47* 30' and long. 1(»7*, we experienced a heavy 
northerly gale, with an unusually heavy sea, which broke on hoard of us, and 
nearly swept our decks. 

ji. 

On the 19th of October, in lat. 43” and long. 160°, we bad another gale at 
S.S.E. Between this and the 14th of November, when we anchored at the port 
of Mazatlan, there was nothing remarkable but the prevalence in 41” N. of S.£. 
winds, which forced us to the coast within 100 miles of San Francisco, before we 
got the N. W. wind. 

At Mazatlan I found lying Her Majesty’s ship “ Amphitrite,” and the “ Nancy 
Dawson " yacht ; this little vessel having arrived the morning previous. 

I have endeavoured in this letter and the accompanying documenf.s to give their 
Lordships a detailed account odmy proceedings while in the Arctic Circle, which, 
I trust, will meet with their approval. 

And, in conclusion, 1 hope for the consideration of their Lordships for the 
officers serving under my command, who have, as heretofore, without an exception, 
displayed uncommon zeal in their respective duties. , 

^ I have, &c. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty, (signed) Henry KeUeit; 

London, ^ Captain. 


Her Majesty’s Ship “ Plover,” off Chamisso Island, 
Sir, 17 July 1849. 

I BEG to propose the following arrangements, as roost likely ^ forward the 
particular service on vrhich this ship is employed, after leaving Kp^bue Sound : 

Tliat on arriving off Cape Lisbume, the. decked boats of the ** Herald and 
» Plover.” with a whale-boat, be hoisted out. Lieutenant. Putien. taking the 
Merald’s,” with the interpreter, and seven men. , Mr. Martin (^ona,iiiBSter of 
this ship) in the “ Plover's,*" accoihpmied by the ice-roaster, and su neik 
tualled for 30 days. -•, 
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They should then visit every nook or inlet along the coast, the ships being in 
the offing, with^hom they should communicate; when an inlet is found suffi- 
ciently large to anchor the ships in, the two vessels then to anchor, whilst the 
boats examine, the anchorage. 

A rendezvous should be appointed, where the boats may meet the ships in 
foggy weather. 

On arriving off Wainwright’s Inlet, should no place be found to the south- 
ward, it should be ^amined, despatching the two boats, reinforced with 70 days’ 
provisions, with orders to proceed as far as (after a personal examination of the 
ice) should be found prudent. 

I would recommend that the ships remain offi the packed ice, if Wainwright’s 
Inlet prove unavailable, till the 25th of September, when, should the boats not 
have returned, they proceed to Chamisso Island, in Kotzebue Sound ; but in the 
event of their being back before that date, to Lawrence Bay, or my former winter 
(planers. 

I have, &c. 

Captain Kellctt, c. b. (signed) T. E. L. Ahnre, Commander. 

&« &c. 


Her Majesty's Ship “ Herald,’' at Sea, 
Sir, off Cape Kruseustern, 19 July 1849. 

Tiik following remarks arc founded on their Lordships’ orders to me, as well* 
as from those to yourself, relative to the boat expedition along the coast of 
Georgia. 

You will perceive, by my first orders, that their LoisJships consider light boats, 
or I'uidars, as the most eligible for prosecuting the voyage along the coast ; in tdy 
second, that ilicy desire, in case of not meeting the “ Plover,” whose boats are 
fitted for the expedition, that my launch should be in readiness to accompany the 
biiidars to the eastward, towards Point Barrow. 

In }' 0 ur orders their Lordships also lay much .stress on the description of boat 
to be sent ; any departure, therefore, from their views on this head requires to 
be most maturely con-sidered. 1 shall be guided entirely by your roatui;pd opinion 
on this subject, from the experience you have had in the navigation of ice-bound 
coasts. 

I consider that, before any boats finally proceed, it .should be decided, and the 
party made thoroughly acquainted with the “ Plover’s” intended winter quarters. 

In your orders tlieir Lordships emphatically state, that, if no position is found 
for the “ Plover ” north of Kotzebue Sound, she must winter there. Your opinion, 
iiovvevcr, is, that a vessel cannot winter in Kotzebue Sound without the danger of 
being carried to sea, or thrown on the beach (ns the “ Fury ” was) by the great 
drift of (he fioe-s in that sound. This being your opinion of that place for winter- 
ing, 1 would propose (irantley Harbour as a more fitting place for rendering 
assistance than any part outside the straits on the Asiatic shore. 

From Grnnticy Harbour (if travelling across the land be practicable), the 
distance to Chamisso Island is but 1 16 miles ; by the coast 220. From your 
former W'inter (|uarters you were enabled, with the assistance of the natives, to 
travel nearly to East Cape — a greater distance than from Grantley to Chamisso, 
overland ; and should yon, even now that you know of the friendly disposition of 
the natives in your last year’s quarters, be enabled to travel across the straits on 
the ice, any break up of it would cut your parties off from the ship. My own 
opinion is, tliat a vessel from Oahu, fortified as you are, could reach Chamisso 
Island at an earlier period than a vessel wintering where you did last season. 

I fully concur with you in the manner of examining the coast by the boats 
northerly. 

1 consider that in consemiedce of Sir George Simpson’s letter, relative to the 
resources of the Hudson’s Bay posts on the Mackenzie, that the boats should be 
ordered to return to the ** Plover ” by September 27. 

Slmuld it be impossible to get into Wainwright’s Inlet, 1 see no objection, 
and think it most advisable, that the Plover ” should remain as far north as 
safety from her being blocked up tor the winter in the ice will permit, returning 
to meet the “ Herald” before she goes south* by the 25th of September, off 
Chamisso. Island. 
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Narrative of Pro- I "Ot sec the necessity of the two ships remaining together after we have 
cerdingB ofCapt. solved the question as to winter quarters for the “ Plover;” the “ Herald’s” time 
KellrttiComniander m^y after that be usefully employed in an examination of the ice line westerly 
PuHen! ''P shoals marked in Captain Beechey's chart. 

! The method of examining the coast for a winter harbour, I should propose as 

follows ; — That the “ Otven ” (“ Herald’s ” decked boat), with a whaler, or per- 
haps a smaller boat, be sent direct to Wainwright’s Inlet, having your ice-master 
and second master on board, with orders to return to the ship and communicate 
the result of their examination ; the .ships, as you propose, in the offing, having 
your decked boat, and another bout in shore, going along the coast leisurely. 

As it would be attended with most serious results were this ship to be beset 
in the ice, I shall trust her safety from such a disaster to your greater experience 
in ice-strewed seas. 

I have given you my feelings and opinion on this subject most freely, and shall 
expect and receive yours in a similar way. 

I am, &c. 

Commander T. E. J... Moore, (signed) Henry KellcU, Captain. 

H.M.fi. “Plover.” 


Her Majesty's Ship “ Plover,” at Sea, 
Sir, ly July 1849. 

Ik reply to your letter of this day'.s date, relative to the proceedings of the 
boats on arriving of}' Cape Lisburno, I beg to inform you, that 1 am of opinion 
that they should on no account he out of sight of the .ships at any time, the ves- 
sels being kept as close to the land in company with tlie boats as may be con- 
sistent with safety. 

My objection to their proceeding direct to Wainwrighl’s Inlet is, that a los.s of 
time would be incurred slioukl the boats in shore find a convenient harbour to the 
southward, by their messing the ships on their rcLuni, in thick or bad weather, h.s 
it would be imposaiblc to appoint a rendezvous. 

(Jn finding a proper inlet, to winter the “ Plover,” I should myself proceed 
with the flecked boats, two baidars, and a whaler, along the coast towards the 
Mackenzie ; but should I meet with any difliculties which miglit eudaiiger the 
return to the “ Plover ” this year (and taking into consideration that provisions 
cannot be procured at the Hudson’s Hay Company’s po.sts on Peel River or I'ort 
Good Hope), I shall deposit one decked boat’s provisions on a convenient .spot 
(sending her back to the ship), in the event that 1 should be so uiifortunute a.s to 
be obliged to abandon my other boats and travel overland (by tiu; coast) to 
the ship. 

Should all our efforts to procure a harbour of refuge for the *• Plover,” after 
examining VVainwright’s Inlet, prove unsuccessful, I propose that the twodcckwl 
boats, two baidars and a whale boat be immediately despatched towards tiie 
Mackenzie, with orders to the officer in command that should the ice be heavily 
packed along the coast, in such quantities as to prevent the larger boats from 
proceeding, he will bury the decked boat’s provisions, and prosecute the voyages, 
as far as he possibly can with safety, id the smaller and lighter boats, leaving the 
larger ones in such a position as may be most available, in case the baidars and 
whaler be unable to reach the Mackenzie, or such place as shall be appointed, so 
as to return in them to the “ Plover,” as I do not consider the native boats suf- 
ficiently safe in a sea-way. 

In conclusion, 1 beg to inform you 1 am still of opinion that the ships should 
remain as long off the packed ice (if no harbour be found) as circumstances will 
allow. 

1 have, &c. 

Captain Kellctt, c.B. (signed) T. E-L. Mootc^ Commander. 

H.M.S.“ Herald.” 

In case of its falling calm, I think it would be advisable to send whklersi 
instead of the decked boats, in search of a winter harbour. 


Sir, 


.'Xhiu 
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Her Majesty’s Ship “ Herald,*’ off Wainwright Inlet, 
Sir, 26 July 1849. 

As I consider that the orders which Commander Moore has given you for the 
conduct of the interesting expedition of which he has given you the charge to 
embrace all contingencies, 1 snail simply send you a few extracts from the printed 
papers connected with the Arctic Expedition, as well as a few from the narrative 
of Dcasc and Simpson’s voyage from the Mackenzie to Point Barrow. 

A few points in your orders will, I consider, require your immediate decision on 
your arrival with the boats off Point Bairow. 

The first and most material point Is, on arriving at Point Barrow, to decide 
whether you will push for the Mackenzie in the light boats and send back the 
launches (having filled up from them with provisions). 1 hardly think it possible 
to go half way to the Mackenzie and get back to join the “ Plover,’’ but consider 
it very practicable in light boats to go direct tiiere. Simpson did it, you perceive, 
in 13 days, leaving Point Barrow on the 4th of August. 

Should you decide on returning, you should he south of Icy Cape by the first 
week in September. So says Captain Becchey, whose authority is not to be 
doubted. ^ 

Should you leave the heavy boats' at Refuge Inlet, as a rendezvous, with an 
intention of returning to them, you must bear in mind that f think it likely, in the 
middle of August, wiih the first westerly wind, they will be obliged to leave it, to 
escape being beset ; and as to all appearances Wainwrigbt’s Inlet docs not offer 
refuge (it being barred at its entrance) ; they would be obliged to run for Point 
where you should instruct (hem to rendezvous, and where, up to the lOUi 
of boptember, they may expect to meet this ship, or find instructions for their 
guidance buried K) feet magnetic north from a pole, or written directions on some 
conspicuous rock or clitl. 

Should you get (o the Mackenzie, .and nut return this year (uhich 1 think yon 
should be most cautious in attempting), and that you (‘iideavour to return next 
year, it will be necessary for you to be south of Point Barrow early in August 
JH'iO, to eiisurc meeting cither this ship or the “Plover. ’ 

Trusting that yon and your gallant little band may, through the blessing of 
Providence, enjoy good health, and that your exertions in behalf of, our country- 
men may be crowned with success, 

I remain, &c. 

(signed) 11. Kcltett, Captain. 


By Thoman E. L. Moore, Esq., (’ommandcr of Her Britannic Majesty’s 

Brig “ Plover,” &c. &c. 

Y'oi' arc hereby reejuired and directed to proceed with the decked boats of the 
“ Herald” and “ Plover,” accompanied by two whalers, in ihe route which 1 shall 
point out to you iu these instructions, taking under your orders Mr. W. H. Hooper 
(acting mate), Mr. Henry Martin (second master), and John Abernethy (acting 
secondt master, ice). 

The boats will l)C victualled for 70 days, besides wliich each will take five cases 
of pemmican, to be disposed of as 1 shall hereafter direct. 

After you have satisfied yourself that your boats arc in every respect provided 
with the necessary storeys, provisions, &c., you will make the best of your way 
towards the Mackenzie River, first visiting Refuge Inlet, to ensure a retreat for the 
decked boats, should you be unable to proceed in them, prosecuting your voyage 
in the smaller boats, and sending the decked ones back to Refuge Inlet, in charge 
of Mr. Hooper, with instructions to him to remain there as long as possible for 
your return, but to bury a part of liis provisions, and proceed to sea on the appear- 
ance of ice in the Inlet, keeping as close to the rendezvous as he can. 

You are to keep the land as close on board as you can cousistently do with 
safety, so that you may be enabled to notice any marks which may have been left 
by the party of whom you are in search. 

Oti your arrival at tlie head of the delta of the Mackenzie, you will visit Point 
SeparatioDj in lat. G7” 38' N., long. 133* 53' W., and Whale Island, at the north 
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|)\ 3 rnitive of Pro- of the Mackenzie, at which places you will find land-marks of wood or stone, 

|r.-('nlines of Gupt. painted either iii white or red, or with black stripes; and also pieces of rock 

similarly marked, and bottles buried on the circumference of a circle drawn with 

P ’ijIUti. **"' 10-lcet radius from the point of a broad arrow painted on the signal posts. 

On your obtaining any of these notes, you will be guided by their contents as 

“■ to the propriety of bringing them to the ship for my inspection or not, taking care 

to re-bnry them (should you find it necessary), in such inuimcr that the natives 
may not be led to suspect that anything lies concealed near the spot. 

When you visit Point Separation, yon will bury a bottle, enclosing a note, 
(herein stating the date of your arrival, and the tenor of your instructions, marking 
llie place as distinctly as you possibly Can. 

After leaving ovi jiy information in your power at Point Separation, yon will 
make the best ol your way back to the “ Plover,” but should yon find in your 
journey tow.ards the Mackenzie that you will be unable to gain it in suHicient 
time to reach the ship by the ISlli of September, you will use your own discretion 
as to the best time to return, leaving marks on the must conspicuous parts of the 
coast, with buried information of the “ Plover’s" position, and the procccilings 
of the bouts. * 


After your arrival at the M.ickfn 7 .io, should you be by any unfortunate occur- 
rence prevcnt(‘d from relnrninii, you are to make for a post of the Hudson's Bay 
Company on Peel River, which falls into the Mackenzie at the bead of the delta; 
l>nt as no reliance can be placed on receiving any snp|)Iics of provisions there, you 
will pay the strictest possible attention to the issuing and safe-keeping of the 
beat’s provisions, so that there be no loss or injury sustained. 

Should 3’ou find it absolutely necessary to seek a post, it would be belter, if 
possible, for you to jn-oeced to Fort (Jood Hope, situati-d on the north or west 
i»ank of the Maekenzie, (me day, (jr one day and a half, tracking above Point 
Separation. ♦ 

'Fhe cases of pommican with which the boats will be supplied are on n<» 
.H'count to be opened, but for any parties of Sir .John Franklin’s Expedition, 
except ynnrown provisions fail yon, and yon have no chance of a fresh supply. 

V’ou uill occasionally land along the coast, taking care toscareh for any marks 
whieli may have been erected. 

Should yon meet native's, you are to glean every information in your pow'er 
tVoni them relative to Sir John Franklin (as you have the interpreter with you, I 
think you will have little difficulty in conversing with them) ; taking every pre- 
caution that you give them no offence, never making an unnecessary display of fire- 
arms, or landing wlieii any nunilKw are ussenihled. 

With reference to your movomenls in case you should ba prevented returning 
as before mentioned, after arriving at the ]\lackenzie you are most distinctly to 
liiidcrstand that though Peel River and Fort Good Hope are to be sought for 
by yon in case of necessity, you are to use every possible endeavour to .surmount 
any difficulties which may be thrown in your xvay, by encouraging those under 
your orders, and taking timely advantage of every favourable circumstance which 
>riay occur to return to the ship. Should, however, your efforts prove unavailing, 
you will make the be.st of your way to York Factory, reporliug yourself and jiarty 
to their Lordships with as little delay us possible. 

Whenever you have an opportunity (without losing a moment’s tiihc) of 
collecting specimens of natural history, you arc to do so. 

Yon will keep a jonrnul of your proceedings, wherein you will note every 
circumstance worthy of remark, which is to be delivered to me on your return, 
'.uth a written detail of your jonrney. 

You will be provided with a quantity of cutlery, tobacco, beads, &c., which 
you will distribute among snob natives as you may meet with, doing everything 
in your power to obtain their friendship. 

>>liould any of the notes you may obtain state that provisions can be procured 
at Peel River or Fort Good Hope, you are to winter there, if you think it at all 
possililc that you may meet witli difficulties on your return, which would cause 
you to winter on the coast. 

With respc’ct to the time of yonr return, and the manner of proceeding, it 
must be left of course entirely to your own judgment and discretion, bearing in 
niiiid that you have no prospect of obtaining supplies at either of the posts 
mentioned in these orders. ‘ 


1 would 
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I would rccoranip.nd, that on your arriving oif I’oint Barrow, you loavo ono, 
or even both your decked boats at that place, as I think you would accomplisU 
the journey in a much shorter time in the smaller boats; giving orders to 
Mr. Hooper to return to Refuge Inlet, or any place most convenient, so a-s to meet 
you on your return. 

Oil your passage up, you should make arrangements as to tlie spot when; the 
provisions should be buried in case of necessity. 

Having the acting icc-inaster with you, you will have the advantage of an 
e.xperieuce of nearly twenty years amongst ice, which J trust will he sufficient u* 
give you timely warning as to tlie approach of danger. 

In conclusion, I have to point out to you Icy l.'ape, Point Hope, and ('ape 
Lisburnc, as places of rendezvous where you will meet me, or find huricrl 
information of my position ; but you may be quite sure of finding nu* at (^hHmi»>o 
Island. 

Having been fortunate enough to reach 70“ and Waiuwrighi’s fiih-t 

proving unavailing as winter (piarters for the “ Plover,” I am iinavoidablv 
prevented leaving this ship. I therefore express a hope that every exertion w ill 
in: exercised by you and your party, in carrying out* these oriftrs and the wishes 
of the Lords Conmiissiuners of the Admiralty ; and 1 shall see yo>i leave in full 
confidtiice in your intentions to put forth all your energy for tlie relief of’ oui 
missing countrymen ; and may you, by (.lod’s help, be. thi! fortunate means ol 
rendering them assistance, being careful of yourself and party, as you niu'.t 
be awaie of the anxiety which will be felt by myself and all on board on your 
account. 


\ No 
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(liven under my hand, on board Her Majesty’s .ship “ J^lover,” 
off Wainwright’s Inlet, the 25th July 1S4U. 

I.ieiitenant Pullen, (signcil) T. E. L. J/oyre, Commander, 

II. M. S. “Plover.” 


Schooner “Owen,” Monday Evening, 
Dear Sir, iU) July 1849.' 

Wk have got this far vr ry well ; may the rest of our expedition prove a.*; 
siiroessfiil. VVe met the main pack in 1.5' ,58" N., much farther south than 
1 at all expected, from the mildness of the weather and the fine ofien .sea. 1 
have been unsuccessful in my search for a place for the boats ; not even Refuge 
Inlet, very shallow, and a very narrow entrance. 

If [ do get to Fort Good Hope, Captain Moore directs me to proceed to York 
Factory, provided there are. not supplio.H there, and report myself to their 
i..ordships ; so it will rest with them vhether I return next season, much as I 
should like it. We have been detained here a day with a strong wind, and gn at, 
quantities of ice, completely blocking the. channel. Our whale-boats are. now 
loaded^ and .swim very deep ; so I think I sliall most likely take the large boat.-, 
on to Point Barrow — that is, if possible. 

We have had most beautiful weather till to-day, and the thcrinoinctcr was hiM 
night down to 36“. We have found the “ Owen ” rather leaky', hut nothing to 
prevent our getting on. The pump is very good. 

The latitude of the most soutlicrn part of the pack was 72* 1 U 48" N., im i . 
alt., and where we anchored formed a large bay with the shore, the outer oi' 
south-east point of the pack being about two miles from the shore. The channel 
is ill the deep of this bay, close in shore, and very narrow. 

In the bay arc two small icebergs; under the lee of one, and close up to ii 
(moored to it), we arc now lying with the “ Nancy Dawson.” I have seen 
several natives, and rubbed noses with some again ; not a pleasant salutation, 1 
assure you. 

Mr. Sliedden has promised to deliver these letters, and from him I have got a 
copy of reckoning, showing his track. And now, dear Sir, J must close. 

Captain Moore has got a full account of all 1 have done. With kind reinein- 
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hranccs to all my messmates and shipmates, and gratitude to you for your kindly 
feelings and acts of goodness, 

Relieve me, &c. 

Captain Kellett, c.n. (signed) IV. J. L. Pullen, Lieutenant. 

H. M. S. » Herald.” 


Schooner “ Owen,” fast under the lee of an iceberg, pinnace and the 
two whale-boats close al ongside ; also, schooner-yacht “Nancy 
Dawson,*’ in company. Lat. 7 1“ I f/ Os" N., two miles off shore. 

Monday, 30 July 1819. 

I BKO to inform you of my anchoring with the boats at 3. ir» yesterday after- 
noon at the edge ot the pack, and the entrance of a narrow channel leading 
northward, and close along shore. We have had a long passage uj), l)ut towing 
two bouts with the wind light sometimes, and always foul, has been the cause. 
The second nighrafter leaving the vessel we anchored in the soutbcrii jiart of 
Pcard’s Hay, our reckoning at noon being 71" N. hit. mer. alt., and lotr 'IT 
long. D. 11. The morning, as you know, was a fog, very thick. 1 did not like 
to track the pinnace, and second whaler being to windward and out of sight 
(although not lar oft), leart-d I might lose, them, or should have been closin' in 
sliofe (neither of them heard my imiskct signals). We lay at tlii.s anchorage only 
two hours, to get wood, lietween it and Cape Smyth every place likely to airord 
shelter has been looked into without .success, not even lle.fiige Inlet. I .sounded 
it on Saturday night, aivl on the bar got only three feet, and that so narrow, that 
I consider it entirely out of the question as a place lor the boats. I shall not take 
the larger boats farther on than we now are, and hope to li?ave to-rnorrow, as 
there is now a strong N.l*). wind, also a current of two knots througli the 
I'hannel, setting S.W,, with large floes of drift ice. Standing np for the ice 
yesterday, it appeared ipiite ennneeted with the. land ; when 1 stood to the west- 
wjird along the pack, ho[>ing there was a passage there, 1 saw the “ Nancy 
Dawson ” ruuning towards n-.. At sijc 1 hoarded her, when Mr. I^hedden informed 
me of his having heeii up to 73" N., was then stopped by the pack, and ran it 
down to this point. He anchon'd alioiit an lioiir 'after us, one-eighth of a mile 
souili of the western of the two icebergs wc were lying between. This morning, 
heavy inas.ses of field ice ahoiit us, and the channel completely blocked iij», with a 
-itrong N.E. wind. The “ Owen ” and schooner had to Inral close uniler the 
lee of an ieeherg, in couscfiuenee ; the pinnace doing so last evening to get clear 
of the drift. Under these circnrastanecs, 1 do not consider it prudent to start ; f. 
shall therefore hold on till the channel is clear, and wind moderate. Wc have 
had he.antifnl weather and a very dear sea, until Saturday night; in fact, np to 
that lime we had seen more ice oft' Waiiiwright’s Inlet and Sea-Hor.sc Islands. 

We have had a great many natives, with whom 1 rubbed noses; they have 
been very friendly, but to-day, when the boats were lying under the berg, 
preparing for the start, they suildcnly decamped, and, on overiiauling, missed one 
of the boat’s crutches, Mr. Slicddcn three, and two gangway l>ras.scs for side-ropes, 
(fur boats are certainly very deep, as I am most anxious to take as much provision 
as possible, that wc may not distress Fort Good Hbpe in the event of our reaching 
it, or any other of the Hudson’s Bay Company's establishments, as I do not think 
it likely 1 shall get hack again this season. I have loaded them up with seventy 
day.s from thi.s time, including Mr. Hooper (mate) and myself, intending to leave 
Mr. Martin (secou'd ma.stei') with the larger boats, thinking him better adapted 
for the service, and not knowing how to use the “ Fox’s ” dipping instrument. I 
did say, in the former part of this letter, [ should not take the larger boats further 
on ; but seeing the wlvalers so dcc|i, [ shall not part with them till I get to Point 
Barrow ; then return to the edge of the pack. 

The native.?, as far as we can understand each other, say there is a clear sea all 
.along the coast for boats, and that they have, seen nothing like ships. The inter- 
preter lias not under.stood them well, although he has made himself generally 
iisefhl. On overhauling the bread, 1 find we are nearly 300 lbs. short, without 
counting the two bags 1 left behind ; and as Mr. Shedden has oiTered to let us 
have whatever we want, [ have filled up, and have directed ^r. Martin to get a 
.supply from him when he requires it. 1 also found wanting a pickaxe and a 

shovel. 
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shovel, with which he has supplied me. Iii fact, his attention and willingness to Narrativii orpro- 
assist in every possible way has been (piite beyond iriy praise, nor ha\c 1 any ccwlings of Cain, 
means of making an adequate return. I. shall leave to yon. Sir, to do what is Kcllpit,C.>ii:maiider 
riaht on this oecasion. I have got the latitudes and longilud»!S, together with a 

lew extracts from his log, which may be perhaps interesting. 

And now, Sir, I must bring this to a conclusion, ns I think I have given you all 
particulars. I need hardly say how anxious I am, as well as my men, to get on, 
but it would be madness to start with such a breeze as is now blowing, and the, 
boats so deep. I am happy to say all arc well, and the men liavc coudneted 
themselves much to my satisfaction, for our success 1 cannot say : 1 hope we 
all know witli whom that rests, and trust He rrill be pleased to grant it to us, 
particularly by finding those of whom we arc in .search, and remove all danger 
and difficulty from oiir path. With kind remembrances to Captain Kellett, all 
my messmates and shipmates in the “ Herald,” not forgetting those in the 
lover, 

I remain, &o. 

(signed) IK J. L. Pidlai, 

Coinmaiider !Moore, Lieutenant II. S. “ Plover.' 

kc. &c. 


My dear Captain Kellett, Night ol -I August IS41). 

r waoTi', to you from the. edge of the pack, and ihen thought, that we .should 
have liecn inneh further in advance than we now arc, but ice is terrible stuff to 
deal with ; however, I do not despair, an«l confidently hope to reai.-h the 
Mackenzie, but still so late that 1 do notex|)ect to get back again. 1 bought a 
baidar ulf Point Barrow, .so that I am not in any way afraid cd Maiil, should we 
have tf> winter at I’ovl Hope. 1 am now just on tht' start again from our ])rc‘.seiit 
position, hit. 71* \'l' N., long. 1 '>4® ’)('/ W., with aclearopeii sea and a fair wind. 
I .'.tayi'il at Point Harrow all the 'id, got the dip 82* 4' ob.«crvalious for time, lati- 
tude and decliiiatioii, but not worked. The second muster, who I .send back with 
i.h(! boat.';, has got them, and can give you any particulars. , 

'flic .‘^niall compass you so kindly hmt me I send back, as 1 did not recollect at 
ihc time 1 hud one myself. 

Mr. Sliedderi has folio w'ed us up quite to Point Barrow. I hope lie i.'^ now all 
ehiar ; his kindness has been unbounded, iis.sisiiiig us in every way. It is now 
fine. For the last day we have had strong breezes from S, and S. 8 .W., w ith heavy 
lain. 

I much fear wo cannot take the interpreter; he is very ill, and seems to be 
irigbtened, so I think bis room would be better than his com]>uny ; he has been 
of hut little n.sc ; in fact, does not understand the natives here. We have got on 
with them famously, and have been among them us old .standing fricMid.s. 1 will 
now wind tlii.s up, as time is now drawing near for our start. 

May (iod bless yon. 8 ir, for your kin iiiess; ami I hope we shall meet again. 

Believe me, kc. 

(signed) IF. J. L. Piif/eii. 

P.S . — Captain Moore, in his orders, says, if I am obliged to seek Fort Hope, 
I am to make the best, of my way to York factory, and report mY.sclf to the 
Admiralty ; in that case I shall hardly get back next season, hut go home w'ith 
the Hudson’s Bay ships. 


With kind remembrances to all on board, 


Capnxin Kellett, c.b. 
&c. &c. 


# 


f 

Schooner " Owen,” north of a lowr sandy islet, extending nearly 
east and west, in one fathom sandy bottom. Lat. 71" 12 '' N., 
long. 154* 56' W. 

•Sir, 4 August 1849. 

I BKG leave to forward, by return of the decked boats, a copy of my proceedings 
up to this time. We anchored here yesteixlay afternoon, just as a heavy breeze 
107 . jj from 
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Nurraiiv*' of Pro- froui tin; S.S.W. was eomiu" on, accompanied witli rain ; and immediately com- 
Kfeiif tfrMi stowing the whale-hoats and abaidar, which I bought Irom the natives at 

MimU'.'illUl j'jellt "Wc Icflllio place from which niy la&t was dated on the evening 

PulUi!! of ihe 3lstof July, making good progress, and from the open sea in the channel, 

leading norlli between the packed ice and the main, hoped to reach Point Burrow 
that night. Tlie wind was N.K., and a strong southerly tide against us, when 
at 11 , to oiir disappointment, v\e were most eil'eetually slopped, lour miles from the 
point : the iec, from the land to the main pack, formed in one .solid body, some 
of it aground in four I'atiioins water. AH we could «lo now was to wait patiently 
for a eliaiigo (>f wind. The next day, 1st of Aiiga.st, wind still the .ssime, and 
occasionally a thick log, \vc managed to get on about a mile by tracking, and 
.'■ecured to the shore ice in lat. 71" 311'^ N. With the ice-inasler 1 pulled 

along with one of the w'hale-boats tiu; whole edge of the grounded ice up to the 
main pack, wiliiont di.scrweriiig any passage, or chance of one, when 1 determined 
that, if lo-mori'ow did not .see llie edge oftho ice clear, h) haul llic two boats over 
the narrow part of the land of Point Barrow, and pn.sli through by Hl.'-on’.s Bay, 
as the.M a was tliere clear. In the evcniiig I landed, and vinited the natives, who 
nni.stered very strong, but who were very iVieiully anil glad to sec us. I w'eiit to 
tln ir ti’iit.s, in fuel all overllieir camps, when ihey all a.sseinblod -I should .say no 
le.ss tlian SO men, wonuii and eliildrcn - and for an hour danced for our auiu^e- 
nient ; I gave them a lew beads, tobacco, snulf, &,e., and velunie.d to the vessel, 
accompanied by vi lew.* One oflhcm having been wounded in the hand, re(]iie.sl(:d 
me to dress it ; I did so, as well as pn.^sihle, and sent him away with a cleanei 
hand than I think he ever had heloiv. 1 had not been half an hour on hoard 
when 1 heard a heavy gun to the .southward; I thought it aught he the '■ Plover;' 
(lulled away in the direction ; fog so thick notable In .see, hiil .soon saw the schooner 
“ Nancy Daw.-on,” who seems determiiii-d to go as far a.s |)o.ssihle. 

Tn the night, about II o’clock, the wind veered to S.E. and S., and by 
•1 o’clock the ground in; wa.s on the move, driving to the northward, with a cunoiil 
of at least two knots. 

At we were otl, and at 7 came-t.o In t'vo lalhoms water, 100 fathoms oil 
shore of Point Barrow. Here I landed to erect a mark and gel sights, and loivk 
for the post Klson led ; 1 could not find it, tlieii-fore went on with our observa- 
tion.N. The'dip, H2" V ; the latiliule, longitude anrl variation 1 have not worked, 
leaving it for a futiiie time, when I have raoi<' to spare. 1 send yon, by .Mr. 
IVIarlin, the ob.servations. 

At Point Barrow, we were on shore all day, and were well received by the 
natives, who lonstantly surrounded us, but no trouble ; rpiict and orderly, which 
we pai'licnlurl v wanted wdiile gelling our ob.ser\ aliens. 

1 can assure you it gives me great pleasure being able, to spi ak of them in tin.', 
way. 1 bought a baidar for the purpose of taking all o«ir own provisions, the 
whale-hoals tloating very deep with even only uO days’, and if we do not come hack, 
U.S I most eoiifideiitly hope to reach the Macken/.ie, from tlie open and clear sea 
HOW' aiuiiud us. 

We anelmred iu this spot yc.sterday afternoon, just as a .still breeze was coming 
on from S.S.W.. bul we went on with our loading, and .start to-day, sending Mr. 
Martin and tlie two large Ijoats back. I have given him only three weeks’ pro- 
visions, taking all his remainder myself, to guard agaimst no supply at Port lIo|)c, 
ifwe are obliged to .seek it. H 

Mr. Sliedden ha.s followed us up most per.severiiigly, for now 1 have every 
reason to think he is at Point Barrow, as lie was under weigh yesterday morning, 
driving with the icc which surrounded him to the north. He will let Mr. Martin 
have (irovisions, if reijuired, and bury a quantity at Relnge, Inlet. Tlie mark I 
left at Point Barrow wu.s 20 feet in length, with a cross in it, and painted was 
“ Plover's’ boats arrived on the ‘2d August. Intel iigenee, 10 leet N.t.” Iu a 
hole, a (ircscrved meat tin, with a letter stating whore going, how many men, what 
])roYudun.s, and that the large boats return again, staying as long as possible of! 
the pack; also the (daces of rendezvous of “ Herald” and “ Plover.” 

With every hope of our success, 

[ remain, &c. 

C)a|)tain Moore, (signed) fV. J. Jj. Pullen^ 

II. M. B. “ Plover.” Lieutenant H. M. B. “ Plover.” 


August 
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Aii'Mist 4, Midnight. — The two wlja!e-hoat.s left us, towing a Ijaidar laden 
witli provisions, to enable them to carry UK) days’ provisions for 14 men (in all), 

amidst three hearty good cheers on both sides, the wind at the time bolnu uhnut 

W. by S. ; force, four : with about one knot, easterly current ; it had l)een 
blowing fresh at times during the day, from the same quarter, with rain. The day 
was employed in stowing the provisions in the boats, and otherwise preparing 
them, as, tlie season being so far advanced, it was lbo>iglit to be impossiide for 
them to return this year, in which case they would nniku their way to York 
Factory, and most probably proce.ed to England, every (*ne of us left behind 
envying them their good luck, being ready and willing to contend with the hard- 
ships tliey must more or less experience in the open boats. 2. dO. of tlie .5th, 
Mr. Hooper returned in one of the whalers, having missed, or unnldc to find, the 
|)ercussioii caps ; but one of the men recollected him stowing them in tlic inaga/.ine 
half-case. I, however, gave him some of mine, in case of his not finding them ; 
ill a quarter of an Jionr he was again under weigh, and soon out of sight, thr* wind 
having freshened a little. 

All the day (r)th) could not get under weigh, the wind blowing, about six or seven, 
from VV. by S. to S. W. by W., with a lee current, the ice in the ofiiiig drifting 
Cist to leeward, but none came foul of us, being under the lee, and protected by a 
long low' narrow bank, which I think must be about four or five miles oil I he 
main; also very low ; the water between being very shallow, hit. 71" 12' N., long. 
1 ')4° .j() ’ \V. 

• 

Monday, btli. — Finer looking from westw.ard. 4 to .5, current Fast. Wciglied 
iihoiit 1 1 . Stood over to the ice, and back, but hai'ely fetched w here w c came 
from. Tried short tacks, hut gaining nothing, caine-fo .again at 2. Men enijiloycd 
leaning their arms. It came on small rain about o, hut cleared off about 8, the 
wiinl stiff continuing the same. 

Tuesday, 7tli. — (Jot under weigh ; wind from westward about .T. It soon after 
li.'ll calm, and then eatspaws, round the compa.ss. Noon, after preparing for 
Iraeking, ti'ctting on shore, faying anchors out, &c., got a light breeze about K.N.K., 
of wliicli we took advantage, aiul stood on about W. ; the weather fim; and clear, 
siin out. The w'ind came round to 8.E. about 4 ; still fine and clear; force about 
three to four. These last three days observed a great many flocks of wihl ducks 
migrating W.S.W., flying low mostly. 

Wednesday, 8tb. — 4 a. in. Carae-tooff Point Barrow in three fathoms ; filled 
lip with water, and got wood ; found the natives very friendly, carrying our har- 
rieoes for us. The men on shore by turns. About noon, blowing fresh troui S.E., 
purchased a baidar from the natives, who aceraerl rather unwilling to part with it, 
having very few. J saw but two others, although several in frame. I, however, 
got the boat for - two knives and about a pound and a half of loliacco ; tliey did 
not fancy the looking-glass so well a.s the knives. About .5 p.iii. Mr. Diiiin, chief 
ollicer of the “ Nancy Dawson” yacht, came on board, having walked round from 
the point to the. southward, where he was for the purpose of recovering a fiower 
anchor and some chain, which the yaclit had lost, by the cable parting, from the 
pressure of tlic ice, on the Olh oUCtli, she having made sail afterwards and forced 
her way through the ice to the southward of Refuge Inlet, where slic wvis laying 
.awaiting the launch’s return. We got under weigh about fi, intending to run 
ilown to the yacht's launcli and go to the schooner ; but falling calm, wo were 
obliged to coine-to again, as we were fast drifting to the northward, and bad to 
get the oars out, the yacht’s skin boat towing to get near the. shore again. After 
eoining-to spliced the mainhracc, and let all but five or six men go on shore, ihc 
yacht's men being in company with them, taking their muskets for shooting. The 
natives, seeing the yaclit’s boats join ns, and so many of them going on0iore 
together, with their arms, fancied we intended attacking them ; and after sending 
their women and children out of the way, met our men with their bows and arrows, 
ready to act on the defensive : they appeared most anxious for us to go on board, 
and get under weigh ; hut it being calm at the time, we could not; so tliat all tlie 
men took their arms down to the boat, left them, and returned unarmed. The. 
natives then took their hows away, and they commenced dancing and singing. 1 
remained about an hour, and then went on board. 
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Karraiivc ol I’lo- 'I'jic next day (9tl)) tlic yaclit'.s boat loft to return on board, when 1 lauded with 
ol t’liiii. jjjgj, unarmed, to show them we were friendly and did not mistru.st 

MwTCanTLicii^^^^^ s^ippeared now quite friendly, dancing and singing, and tilled our water 

1‘ullfri! burricocs again. 

It again fell calm, so tliat wc could not follow the yacht’.s boat, which was pull- 
ing ; bill about r> p. m., having a light breeze from the VV.N.W., got under W'eigh ; 
it came on ihick, ami the breeze freshened, steered S. by W. about 26' mag. At 
a little after 10 p. m. camc-to in seven fathoms, close to the .schooner “ Nancy 
Duwsoii, ’ their boat having returned about 20 minutes before. Wont on board. 

Friday, 10th.- -Went on shore with Mr. Sheddcii, in his gig, to obtain the lati- 
tude of *aii inlet, ofl' which we were anchored. The inlet wils, however, barred 
across, although his jolly-boat had been in the day before ; landed on the beach, 
but as it was blowing fresh, and a heavy surf beating, wc very nearly swamped 
the boat in so doing. Mr. Dunn in the afternoon went on .shore to ascertain if 
there was another inlet further north ; found another larger one, about 6' further 
along the coa.s1, and there being lints on its iiortheni and eastern side, wc concluded 
it to be llefugt! Inlet. 

Saturday, 11th. — Went on shore to erect a post and bury provisions from the 
yacht, with Mr. Sheddon, as, owing to the natives being at llefugn Inlet, ami there 
being noiK^ here, we could accomplish it the more easily. Mr. Dunn erected a 
post at Uofuge Inlet, with marks to find a hottle buried there, containing inlonna- 
tiou that the provisions were buried at this inlet. The forenoon was calm ; a 
breeze sprung up in the afternoon from the eastward ; a shower of hail ahoiit 
I p.m. ; lit a large fire over the buried })rovisions, to destroy signs of digging, which 
was very hard frozen. 

Sunday, I2tli. — Wind easterly, d to ."ra.m. fine; p. m. showers of rain, cloudy : 
wet atierncjoii. About G p. ni., then tolerably fine, not rainy, I was iialled on by 
Mr. Slieddcn to assist biui, as his men had refused to work when called to hoist 
the launch in ; being myself present at the time, bearing and seeing ibc miitiaous 
disposition of three in particular, and seeing no just cause forsiicli behaviour from 
them, alter hearing the .Vgrcemeiit and Scales of Victualling, Stc. read, T jdaced^ 
the thn e men in irons, otir men assisting to get the launch in, as but very few of 
the schooner’s men w'onld work on account of the others being placed in irons. 
Kept the corporal and the only two marines on board the schooner, in ca.se of any 
outbreak to release the others; our men in the boats being clo.se-to and within 
hail, ready to come on board with their arms to assist. Also had arms ready in 
the schooner’s cabin, Mr. Sliedden not feeling safe; he having been told that in 
case of the ve.s.scl having to winter, by being blocked up in the ice, some of them 
would do for him, with other threatening language. 

Monday, lIUli.-— On the yacht’.s men being called on in the morning to weigh, 
they nearly all refused to work, without the other men were, liberated, which I did 
not deem prudent, being able to work the schooner and the boats with our own 
men, and the lew of the schooner’s who were at work. Got under weigh, and 
took the boats in tow (they also sailing), w ind at W.N.W. ^ Steered S.W . ; lorce 
from three to four; wind heading, ut times breaking-oft’ roS.W. by S. Observed 
the Sea-Horse Islands, bearing about S.W. by W. ; having had a strong south- 
easterly current, tacked, as requisite to get to windward of ditto. 

'I'uesday, 14(h.— Calms and light winds having shifted to the S.E. Sea-Horse 
Islands a-head, ami observing a bank to the northward on which the sea wa.s 
hreaking, kept along the N. and N.N.W., to clear ditto; hauling up at noon, to 
S.W. At 1, S.S.W. ; and 2. 30, S. ; 3. 30, made the land, standing-in for ditto, 
to oljfcive if a post had been erected on or near Wainwright’s Inlet, with infor- 
mation where to find the ships. Wind E.S.E., about 4 to 5. Wind in the evening 
increasing to a moderate gale from southward, the sea rising. Reefed the topsails ; 
fore and inainsaiks two reefs. 

Wednesday, 1 fith. — a. m., moderate gale from southward ; the boats broke adritt 
three or four'limcs, and the sliinboat lost by breaking adrift ; about 3, very heavy 

sea ; 9, looked dirtier a-head ; close reefed fore ^d main topsails, and fore stay- 
sail ; 
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towing boats, expecting to make I<jJr Cape. ’ . 

Thursday, 16th. — 3.30 a. m., made the land; hauled up E.byN. for ditto. 
5, Cape Collier £.N.£. Made a W. by S. 3. course^ 38' from ditto to noou, hav- 
ing to keqf>>up several times, from Observing the land a*head of us, about 10.30 it 
bearing nearly W.N.W., by which bearing, if the chart had been correct, wc 
ought to have been on shore ; as it a as, we were running on five or six knots, the 
wind from the northward. Fresh ; at 8 the boats again broke adrift, and as there 
was a good heavy following sea, deemed it best for them to proceed by themselves, 
the schooner making and shortening sail to keep company. Noon, from a rough 
altitude, the land being in the way, and from our soundings, four or five fathoms, 
found we were on the Blossoms Shoals. At 2 kept her S. W. by S., as we had 
experienced such a very stHong current to eastward, and southerly withal, the 
breexe falling lighter in the afternoon, and tbe sea down. On making Cape Collie, 
found that we had not seen it before, the huts being lower, a surf some considerable 
distance off, and long low beach. We could not discover the entrance to Watn- 
u right’s Inlet, although there was every appearance of it. The place with huts, 
seen on the evening of the 14th, must have been Point Belcher, giving these also 
a strong easterly set, which we had experienced the night before when near the 
•Sea-Horse Islands ; but nearly on all occasions before, 1 have found the currents 
influenced entirely b}' the winds setting whichever Way it has been blowing hard 
to, uiid near Point Barrow, on both sides, have drank the water alongside, although 
ratlier brackish. * 
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Friday, 1 7th.— Steering S. W. by S. all day. Boats in company, wind light, 
iioith-westerly and uortherly. Cloudy all day, 

Saturday, ISth. —Made the land of Cape LitLumc about 4 a.m., bearing about 
S.S.E. Stieiod for ditto, which we did not gef abreast uf till the esuuing, 
although running lour or fi\e knots, making the current easterly before sighting, 
and northcily afterwards Ran close enough in shore to observe, had a post been 
erected any where by Cape Lisburue, but saw none. Hove-to at midpight, being 
too daik to discern the end of Point Hope, to which wc knew w'O must be near. 

Sunday, lOtfa. — Bore up and came*to under the lec of Point Hope at 4 a.n;., 
in 1 1 lathoras. Landed to get wood. Got pinnace’s mainmast down, and repaired 
the sail Met about a dozen natives, very dirty looking, and very great adepts at 
pickpocketing. They appeared vefy poor, nothing to Sarter ; all their skins bad. 
They did not belong to Point Hope, but near to the lagoon on S.E. end of point. 
Wind about 6, all day N.N.W. 

Monday, 20th. — Wind N.N.W. and N.W., 6 to 8, heavy squalls, and a good 
deal of snow 

Tuesday, 21st.- -Weather more moderate, wind N.W., heavy squalls all day, 
sleet, snow and rain. Wind codling more to westward. 

Wednesday, 22d. — Very fine and warm, quite calm, a strong cuirent setting 
to the eastward. Got boats alongside to clear and repair, bom being leaky in 
tlioir upper woiks. Bought another skin boat for a string of beads and some 
tobacco ; they preferr^ the beads to a knife. Could not get any water. Came 
on to blow fresh firom southward, with rain, heavy showers. First watch wind 
shifted to E.N.E. Ifery heavy sea. » ^ 

Thursday, 2dd.-»Wind from eastward, raining in forenoon, vessel rollrug 
heavily. Noon finer, lesa wind ; wind from N.E. 2 to 3, sea fast decrcasiing. 

Friday, 24th.*— Wind N.E., 3. Observed Her Majesty’s ship “ Herald ”, 
coming from the northward. Shoved off from yacht with Mr. Sbeddeo, to go on 
board ner. 
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Her Majesty's Ship Plover,’* at Sea, 
f 4 August 1S49. 

I HAVE the honour to call your attention to the necessity of deciding on and 
placing the “Plover” in a safe position for the approaching winter, “without 
further delay, in consequence of the impossibility I feel exists of my being able 
to keep within proper distance of any of the points of rendeevous (for the boats) 
without risking the safety of this ship, from the unfortunate circumstance that 
nothing can be done with her on a wind ; in proof of which I beg to acquaint 
you that, on the night of the 2d instant, while standing to the westward, with 
the wind strong at S.W., it was with the utmost dilficuliy that 1 weathered the 
packed ice ; and such was my position, that had the wind vccr(*d a couple of points 
more to the westward, nothing could have prevented her being driven on the 
pack ; and with the sea then running on it, I feel convinced the consequences 
would have been most serious. 

On a wind, with all plain sail set and a strong breeze, she has been going 
1-8 per hour. With a ship possessed of such sdilitig qualities, I urn thoroughly 
satisfied that if caught on a lee shore, any chance of saving her would be small 
indeed. 

Being now accjuaintcd with such positive proof of the difficulties under which 
I labour, you will, 1 am sure, perfectly understand my anxiety to place Her 
Majesty’s ship under my command in her winter quarters as soon as possible. 


I have, &c. 

Captain H. Kellett, c.n. (signed) 1\ K. L. Moore, Conutiunder. 

JI. M. S. “ Herald. ” 


Her Majesty’s Brig “ Plover,” Choris Peninsula, 
Sir, ■ Kotzebue Sound, 26 September 184!). 

[ HAVE the honour to acquaint you that it is my intcutiuii, on the breaking up 
of the icc in Kotzebue Sound in 1850, to proceed to the northward, and that 
should you -arrive before I return to the southward, you will find information of 
my position, &c., buried ten feet magnetic north of the post on Chamis.so Island, 
and in the house on Choris Peninsula. 

I have, &c. 

Captain H. Kellett, c.b. (signed) T. E. L. Moore, Commander. 

H. M. S. “ Herald.” 


It is my intention to communicate with Point Barrow next year, and return to 
this place about the end of July. 

(signed) T. E. L. Moore, Commander. 


Her Majesty’s Discovery Ship “ Plover,” Choris Peninsula, 

Sir, Kotzebue Sound, 25 September 1849. 

Having had no opportunity of communicating with €lreat Britain since my 
last Report to my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, dated August 1848, 
at Woahu (Sandwich IslantLs), I have ^he honour lo acquaint you,, for their 
Lordships'finformation, with the ** General Proceedings” of Her Majesty's ship 
under my command op to this period. 

, After fiUing up water and laying in a stock of fresh provisions, vegetables, &c., 

I sailed from Woahu (25th of August 1848) with the- north-east trade wind, which 
1 carried pretty steadily till the 3d of September, at which time I had reached 
the parallel of 36* N. and 171" W. From tins date I continued to hold a coarse 
to ^he*S.W. (though mnch impeded by northerly winds), Hn order that, in the 
.event ot meeting westerly winds, as I had been led . to expect, I might bave^e.' 
Jpissage through the Aleutian. Islands under my.-lo^ ^ On the 27th of Septemher 
I hod tbeaatisfacttoliiof knowing, by/thfe ship’s reckooing^Ah**^-^ had pass^.the.. 

' latitude 
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laj^o^e .ot^t1;.U,?Uie<.iif^tei^ isUjid bf thiat group, though- from {jurdvan* 
ing cloudy tto iodica^ou bjf my approach to land could be vm 

observed, beyond a sljjght .4(w.Qloured appeurance of the ^a, which had been first M^oJesiS^KS* 
noticed on tlie 20lh,. oh which day I commenced to sound, but found no bottom, Pullen! ' 
till the 6th of October, in.iat, dl* 19' K.,. loBg.; 174* ... — 

da 1 had Uow obtained eoundinga, and 'haying observeid a day or two past 
a bright yellow blinh extehding:from N. to.S^E. by EL, 1 hept the dewp sea lead * 

constabtly going, which .^ve im the 9th, (October) 170 fathonus/^ 'gradually 
decreasing from that day, till the Island of,6t. Lawrehce Vbe seen on the 13th. 

From the 23d of September 1 .experienced a succession of variable and light 
wii^s^.with frequent squalls gf moderate force, .chiefi:y from N.W/ gnd N.£., and 
occasional calms, the weather being almost constantly thick and cloudy, with 
frequent. falls of rain ; and subsequently to the '3d of October, whence tempe- 
rature had fallen permanently below 40“ Fahr., sleet and snow prevailll. ... 

On the 13th the island of St Lawrence .was made out already cpyered, with 
snow, causing its appearance taiiie with difficulty reconciled .with; the delineations 
on the Admiralty charts; those of Behring’s Straits, together with tim-.** Sailing' 

Directions” forwarded by Admiral Lutzke, through Captain Kellett, unfortunately 
not having reached me. In the evening,, whilst yfel in the passage, the. Wind 
again veered to N.E., and continucxl to blow from that quarter, increasing in force 
during the night, and, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the officers of the 
watches, found on the IGth I was 3() miles to the southward of my position oh 
the previous day, being several miles to leeward of the South Cape (Asiatic 
shore), instead of weathering Cape Chaplain as I expected. Finding the vessel 
ihu.s totally unqualified to contend against au adverse wind, and a strong current 
setting to th<? S.W. (which had been felt in some considerable degree these 
several days past), I felt the necessity of seeking sbcltt:r under the land whilst 
.still in my power, rath or than remain at sea under such unfavourable circum- 
slariet'S. I accordingly came-to at 7. 20 a.m., in a bay on the south-west coast of 
Sibeiia, open to the south and west, at a distance of four miles from the land, 
in rcadinc-ss to take immediatb advantage of.auy favourable circumstance that 
might occur. Mr. Henry Martin (second master) was despatched to examine 
au iiuleiitation wliich f observed,' having the appearance of a river, who on his 
return reported the existence of au extensive hai’bour, with safe anchorage, pro- 
tected Ironi the sea by a long low spit. In the meantime a number of natives 
came off to the ship, fruni whom I understood that 1 could conveniently procure 
a supply of water near the anchorage reported by Mr. Martin. 1 stood in on 
the tdllowiiig day, and anchored at 0..45 p. m., in 20,;fathoms water, the wind 
being still fresh at N.E. 

On the 20th, finding the direction and force of the wind to continue, the 
temperature of the air to fall as low as 23-^* Fahr., and the sea-water to 28^*, 1 
deemed it prudeut to take the opinions of the officers as to whether an endeavour 
to proceed to the northward should be made (these opinions I have the honour to 
enclose), wliich I beg to state were, strictly in accordance with my own sentiments; 
viz., that it would be better to remain in tbi^ secure harbour for tlic winter, than 
make a useless attempt to proceed ndrtliward, with a probability of being unable 
to regain iny advantageous position (from which I could send out overland 
expeditions), and, on account of the advanced season, to lo.se the chance of winter- 
ing even ill Fctropaulski. 1 therefore determined, should no favourable change ' 
take place before the 26th, to select a convenient spot in which to place the ship 
for the winter.' 


On the 23d a still further rHuction of. temperature took place ; tlic upper part 
-of the harbour was reported .freezing over, and large masses of ice forming, during 
the night about 'the.4ibip; inf consequence of vrlncb; after a {icrsonal examination 
of an inner harbour) possessing fnany advantagetij I removed thither on the-24tli, 
anchoring at 3 p. m., in seven fathoms. 

The harbour to which’ l .had how removed commiinicatod-wilh the. larger One 
by an opening a inije wide, forming a bbin four miles loiig, and one and a half in 
breadth, surrounded on every side by lofty, moiiniains, except to the southward,. 
, where it.was separated from the . sea by a tract ofdowf^land,' and ‘au- 'extensive 


ih^kof ieye^ a largb .hetd; of reindW, , 
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.^jrritive of Pro. safer fof tlto ship^ on account of the force and prevalence of the N.E. whidi* 

“ i^'n^CimiSuider ** the probability of the ice dri(tu)ff« and on- the whole better to be at a 

iuilt ti«nL h'tUe distance from a people whose friendly disposition wad not yet established, I 
l^aheo! removed to the north side of the harbour on the 2.'5th, and there' secured the ^ip 

. for the lirinfer, on the 26th (October). 

From the 29th, the people were employed in dismantlhig' the ship, leaving 
nothii^ blit the lower rigging over the mast^head^ building a house of stones, for 
the convenience of working the forge, drying clothes, &c., and housing the ship 
in,, all which was completed by the 8tli oiT mvember. . - . 

During this time, ice was continually forming uround, and frequently broken up 
by squalls and strong N.E. winds, so that the ship was not 6nal1y frozen in. until 
the -lStb,. when the natives were drst enabled to visit us alongside the ship, in 
their sled^s, drawn by dogs. 

U .w.illlbw be necessary for me to inform their I..ordships of the friendly in-r 
tcrcourse- 1 had succeeded in establishing with the different tribes of natives near 
my winter quarters. . They first appeared to hesitate about coming on board, but on 
making a few presents, and allowing some traffic to be carried on with them, they 
gained confidence, at Icasf'so far as- to enter the ship readily when invited to do 
.so; being careful on all occasions to guard agaiii.st treachery on their part, on 
account of the warlike and rclentlcs.s character attached to the people of the.se 
coasts by some autliovs. 

During the munth.s of November and December, the ship was.daily visited, imt 
(■nly by those in the vicinity, but also by others from a distance along tlic coast 
and inland ; by my intercotii'se with whom 1 was enabled to satisfy myself that 
ibey were not only pcacofitl, but disposed to be actively friendly toward myself ami 
the officers and men under my command. The first difficulty was to gain some 
knowledge of the language, to u'hich all the officers applied themselves with sur* 
prising succcs.s ; .so much so, that in the early part of the year 1 was enabled to 
send them in different directions, with the confident expectation that they would 
be able to make successful inquiries as to wbetber any vessels answering to the 
description of Her Majesty s ships “ Krebns" und-“ 'fervor" had visited any part 
of the coast, or been seen during the past year by any of the natives. 

On the.se. expeditions, every officer in the ship (except Mr, Francis Leo, acting 
second niasfer, ice) took his turn, displaying throughout a persevering energy 
in enduring fatigue and hardship, as well as firmness and discretion in their 
intercourse with the natives, which I cannot sufficiently commend ; which conduct, 

I sincerely trust, will meet their Lordships’ approbation, and tend to their future 
.advancement. 

Of these hardships I can confidently speak from my own experience, in tra- 
velling on several occasions on a sledge, in heavy snow drifts, with the thermometer 
at 30* below zero, 'the following acconnt of a party, which left the .ship in 
Tebmary, will be read with interest, I think. 

Having understood from the natives that there was to be .seen the remains of a 
vessel near East Cape, (but the time of the ship's wreck 1 could not make out), 
to gain more certain information of which, 1 sent Mr. Wm. H. Hooper, acting 
mate, 3rr. Henrj( Martin, second master, and Mr. Win. H. Moore, mastcr'.s 
assistant, with two native guides, who were familiar with , that part of the coast, 
and upon whom I could confidently dejicnd, giving them directions to proceed as 
■ far as they found the' natives friendly^, and, ifpracticable, to cross the straits, and 
visit Kotzebue Sound, but on no account rashly to trust themselves among tribes 
with whom their guides were notfamiliar, or Were in every way doubtful of. On 
the second day of their journey, when about »0 miles v from ’ tlie ship, they' were 
overtaken by a violent snow .storm, by which their progress was ' much impeded, 
and from the thickness of the weather, all idea of the direction in which they had' 
travelled became lost, and at nightfall the guides confessed they knew not where 
they were, and that they must wait for clear weather, whicli might be. expected 
. with the moonlight. On the second day, the guides'Were in soin^>^degtee m- 
a^ured, arid again proceeded ; but at night found the^elvCs as ignorant of t^ir 
posit&m as ever ; and thc 'ihirAday was passed in the samp 'manner. . On the fbortb* 
day, Mr. Martin, -from the fact Of their having ^en for tlje. greater par,t .of, lihel 
tjii^: bn.the se£ ice, bayiirg'onee nnly been on .me landiwhhdt.:they .impj^llc^tjl|^ 
lost, j.o^d that their -wondering had been, made id. a . circle'^ inoderate.^ittfi^^ , 

7 i'l" I - 1 


prapoiiea, iTom ' nis Knowledge oi me coaac •..in .gjonriiey,'; co, 

reamidjg^he piece they -had la$t left, by the^aid. compdii^'ri 



Mr. B-oopftr readily agreed ;.ajid i«. th^^veawgi^hiW .the, weethj^ cle^d a Httle, 
they :Had the heppio^ to find that a .mnr^for>;Frpri<^u;e''ft(i^J^ th(^. oat 

of theit: difficuUies,’ to.eveiif apj^rfinc^ alV.hdpe. 

The sl^ht.view of the land .tbesr .obtaiaed Kpoye^ iheir.exhattsted'ne and 
stimnlated them to fresh exertionai by wlii^h they gained l^ngrwyvLack (Cape 
Chaplain on the charts). before darkness aH in., . 

It would be impbssible for inn to describe their sufferings frotn coldi fatigue, 
and want of fire, with the Snow and drift finding' ita w‘ay beneath the fialda of their 
garments, and there gradually thawiiig, pwetrating their nnd,er>elothcs. Under 
these trying circumstances, to add to their misfortunes, Mr. Moore,, on the second 
night of their exposure, was seized with a vtoleiit bowel com'diarat, which continued 
until the day they reached the village, at which he arrived titeraliy more dead than 
-iilive. lie had complained also of cold feet, which weto nosv found not frozen, 
but completely 'chilled as high as the knees, which in the , coarse of th6 night, by 
.the kind attentions of the native^ were restored to their natuml- temperature ; but 
many weeks elapsed before sensation and the power of, voluntary motion were 
re'Cstablished in the riglit foot and ankle. I received a letter. from Mr. Hopper, 
by the hands of a trusty native, gwing a detail of thefr progress, and expressing a 
strong desire to be permitted to proceed, leaving 'Ml. 'Moore to return to thership 
us soon as his strengtii would permit, which ( granted, sending a further supply 
of provisions, and providing for Mr. Moore's immediato return, to the ship. 
Messrs. Hooper and Martin contiiiueil their journey as far as to get a vipw of 
East Cape, beyond which they could not go, as the tribes to which' their guides 
belonged were at feud with those further to the northward. 1 had the- pleasure 
of receiving them on board in good health, after au absence of six weeks, and hy 
tlicir account found that so fr.r as they went the natives were friendly attd 
obliging, from whom they gained the intunnation that some considerable time 
ago a vessel with one mast had been seen on the coast, which was understood to 
have been wrecked on the American side, where her- stem frame fs'still to be seen 
oil theboacli. 


Whilst these journeys were being performed, the ohservatidus on board and 
the duties of the , ship were coiiductcd by Lt^tenaht Wm. A.’R. Lee and: the 
other oiheers, under my own direct superintendence ; and at interval!l.Mr: Martin, 
assisted by Mr. Hooper, made a survey of the' place in which 1 bad secartidlthe 
ship for the winter, which, connect^ with Mr. Afartiu's and' my pain ,ofa«eiK'at!bn-s 
on the coast to the westward, v/il), 1 hope, give a tolerably' correct r^i^ntatkm 
uf these shores, and when associated with magnetic observations on every' attain- 
able point, will, 1 trust, meet their Lordships’ approbation. 

Among the internal, arrangements of the ship, those for flie instruction iand 
recreation of the crew, according to.the example set by CaptaiinSir.^y^ilHam Parry, 
were not omitted ; and 1 gladly availed myself of the proffered services of Mr. J. 
Simpson, assistant surgeon, and Mr. John J. ^Lindsay, clerlt. iu charge, in con- 
ducting a school for reading and writing, and getting up plays!ahd masquerades 
for their amusement and pastime in thc ilong dreary hight$ of 'yrinter. 

Soon after my arrival in Emma’s Hariamr (the name which I have given to 
the place, in which I wintered), Lwas fortunate enough to. procure a supply of 
reindeer flesh frpm the natives, $md .. saw large herds cf .these .animals near the 
village,' where I hoped to procure ' further supplies. And-4n this 1 was. not 
ulfrmately disappointed, though the unwillin^ess of the^ people to barter large 

a uantities at a time, and the oistance to- which they were obliged to drive the 
ocks in search of j^sturage. whilst the land appeared entirely covered vritb. snow,, 
considerably reduced the quimtities that might have been under otlier cirpuro- 
stances obtained. Toward thb month, of Marph, I tlierefore .. rct^dilyj weeded to 
the wish of a chief, who had com<!rfn|>m. .a great'diatonce with the carcasses of 12 
reindeer, in ; refuen for. a slup^^orntdik^r which t did not . doubt tbeir . Ijordships 
would approve of, conHi4er|fli;;.tlia advantage.arktDg to .-the shipV company by a 
•chabgq^fdipt. 

' Tte the beginning of Aprih, thi^ tfaa'sea. edge.of; the ice bej^ to break 

awt^i I^tuboutfittiad. cliefsbip tor 'sesi; ’' which wnsjcdn^leted in the fine wea- 
... . .1.^ had. b^U' broken, a» 

d to^tsdmmence cut- 

t:ap{ied^-fixed'.b|jir two.oppc^ito;, 

” ' ‘'.five,; 


portion, wi 



.NivrAdw 'wf 

lM)«n,Con)inii^ 
'Sffoiwe, sad 
PuUcn. . -.i-.i-: 
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.>^jativc of^P^ fiv« to.siKifef't cutting out seemejl a fopui.daUle operation for ^ araaU 

S^cJmiiaader * «tto wrJt witli saph aktentyi'^ carried on 

I'Nooire, and Lieut, with tbaitt notwithstanding interrnptioha nccasioned by{snow- 

^iillen. stornasi the 'l^rk of cutting a canal of 2f.00p yards in length, was ^completed in 

• • — .. - 22 days, and .on -the 13th June 1 had the. pleasure of seeing the “ Ployer" 

released front Jier icy cradle and at anchor in the clear water of the harbour. 

> The ship being thus free and' thoroughly rei^tted, as far as my means- would 
permit, and 6llra up with- water of excellent quality, my departure was delayed 
by baffling winds and calms; but on the 15th gained the outer anchorage, by 
towing and ..taking advantage of the ebb tides. Here again 1 was mortified to 
find the prevailing winds westerly and S.W., driving a heavy and close pack of 
ice on the coast and outlet of the anchorage, which was rendered- die more annoy- 
ing by receiving frequent reports from ihe- natives of' two ships beihg.ofi Cape 
Chaplain, on bmrd of wliich they had not been allowed. Although 1 considered 
it too early in the season to expect Her Majesty ship “ Herald," I felt the ncces-; 
sity of assuring my.self as to ivhat nation they might belong, and for this purpose, 
as soon ns 1 discovered there was room lor a boat to make her way between the 
coast and the pack, J sent Mr. Henry Martin, second master, in the gig, to gain 
information regarding them ; by whoso account I ascertained that one ship, which 
he hoarded, at anchor about 20 miles to the northward of us, was the “ Tiger," 
American whaler (Brewster, master), from China. Mr. Martin also reported that 
the vessel iiad been detained by streams of ice in the straits northwards, but so 
far as he could observe, the sea was clear between the islaiul of St. Lawrence 


and the main; that the other vessel seen was the “Tiger's" consort, also a 
whaler, and that a heavy pack was set close in shore to die distance of 10 or 12 
miles cast of iny present anchorage, between which and the beach he frequently 
found insufficient room for the boat’s oars to pull in clear water. 

After several attempts to get die ship to sea, and having personally examined 
the extent of. the packfrem the top of a neighbouring promontory, I was at lengUi 
successful (with a breeze at N.E., which drove the ice to the distance of a mile off 
.shore) in rounding the S.E. cape, and anchored alongside the “ Tiger” on the 
south side of Cape Chaplain, on the 1st of .Tuly. To guard against delay in 
meeting the ** Herald," 1 took the precaution to purchase from the master of tlie 
“ Tiger” some bread and a .small quantity of salt meat’, which were of superior 
quality, and almost European prices. 

The wiu(|^oiitinued at N.E., varying from a light to a reefed topsail breeze, 
but by working in shore on the west side, and anchoring occasionally, 1 was 
enabled .to get as far as tlic bay of St. Lawrence, but found the vessel totally inca- 
pable of weathering East Cape whilst the wind conlimied adverse. At this place 
I was detained several days, but had the good foitiine to obtain a supply of rein- 
deer’s flesh; and on the llth of June I sailed, favoured by a W.S.W. bieezc, 
which carried me to Chamisso Island, Kotzebue Sound, where 1 anchored ou the 
13ih. Here I first got intelligence of the “ Herald” having visited the straits 
(September 1848), and immediately set about preparing the boats to start the first 
favourable opportunity. 

On the following morning I'dcspatched two boats (pinnace and gig), Lieutenant 
W. A. R. Lee in the one, and Mr. W. K. Hooper, acting mate, in the other, 


victuiilled for 70 day.s, with instructions to Lieutenant Lee to make the best of 
his way to the Mackenzie River ; but they had not got out of signal distance, 
when Her Majesty’s ship “ Herald” hove in sight, and they were recalled. 

On the 15th Lieutenant Pullen joined, and Lieutenant Lee was discharged fpr 
passage to join the ‘‘ Asia.’’ After receiving as much provisions as I could con- 
veniently stow, it was detennined by Captain Kellettend myself to proceed to 
.Wainwrighl's inlet, from wbence -fhie boats should be a^in despatched, examining 
the coast as the ships passed up for the .purpose of finding some secure winter 

J uarter for the- “ Plover,” which was accordingly done,;' and on the 17th left 
Kotzebue Sound, and on the affernoon of ctbe-\samie-^d^.valt joined.-by Robert 
J^edden, E«q., in hjs schodne^ yacht the V not fiadmg.any ^ot 

in which to place thk slii'p,to’^e i^uthw 4 rd, W ari,jveiqff Waiiiwvight’s Inlet on 
thii.'2Sth^ and after cxam.kijng and .b’eing„aati^cA,*hje cot^not^' 
decked boats of . the iihi^, with two- wl)«lei:»,;:.werp , 

of ^Ij^ptenanf Pullebi accompanied by. Mr/-W.! 

.second -(A - 
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tin>oeedi^ iti :.cpin[^ny with the and my. Ipieii^tf to Rar^.ij.v<! <>f Pro.' 

have ^tio<6’^f$t as Point Rsirtiow; haa hot the tl^ifE. hatilhd'^i^^d^ wh<^ we 
lost si^ df the boats <26th)i We then, stood <kt to the irMvratd and west^vard moo^S'jSm? 
till the following day, when we felt in with the paOk, and oii' the'27th observed an PmUoi,’. 
appdirance of land ■ fextenditig. from - N.W. by N. to Nv*. and the dfift ice to be 
covered in many parts with mud and 'shells. Haying now reached the lat. 

72*61'’ N., and long. 164’28' 3(y' W.j, with the pack " sttetching from N.W. to 
N.N.E., without an opening to the northward, and feeling satisfied wc could not 
penetrate further north to join the boats without hanniperhig both vcSsels, We deter* 
mined to return to Waiuwright^s Inlet, re-examine it, and try, if possible, toi' place 
the “ plover” there for the winter, off which place we arrived on the 21st of July. 

On the morning of the Ist of August 1 again visited the inlet, and much to iny 
disappointment found 1 should have to lighten the ** Plover” too much ; and it 
was fortunate the attempt was hot made, for in the evening both ships were obliged 
to weigh and stand uff the land, the wind coming up strong from the S.W., and 
continued to blow from that quarter for several days, during which time I expe- 
rienced the utmost anxiety, from the fact that the ship would do nothing ; the 
current setting to the N.E., and the wind hard from the S.W. for some considerable 
time, I saw no hope for her but the beach. 1 beg to call their liOrdships' particular 
attention to my position, as noted on the crack chart for the time referred to. Ou 
the 11 th I arrived off Cape Lisburne, where it was appointed the two ships should 
meet, but not finding lier here, proceeded oti my way to Chamisso Island, as 1 did 
not feel myself justified in keeping this ve.s8e) on the coast during' the prevaledce 
of the heavy S.W. winds. On the following day, August 12th, the wind incrcai^ 
to a gale from the westward, and it was only by carrying a press of canvas fhat I 
was enabled to weather Point Hope, and then with the loss of my port botmr 
anchor, and u length of chain, which 1 was obliged to slip ; the stopper and gear, 
although new', being carried away by a heavy sea, which struck hef on the bow. 

On the afternoon of the IGth 1 arrived off Cbamisso Island,'and 1 immediately 
commenced to search for a nook in which to put the ship, bat regret to say 1 
found none which I considered safe for the winter, but detertUined to place* W 
under the south side of Choris Peninsula, as being the only spot, in niy opinion, 
where she could lay, which was accordingly done. * ' , . 

1 now took advantage of the opportunity to -send a party to Ewholta.Bay, and 
succeeded in getting some fossil teetli, horns, &c., but not as many so large as 
1 should have liked to have presented their l^ordsbips. If no oppmunity ol^rs 
to enable me to send them, it is . my intention . to keep them on board till my 
arrival in England. 1 also took up the floor and beads buried by Captain 
Bcechey ; the flour is in an excellent state of preservation, so much so as to be 
eatable. 1 bog to forward a small keg for their Lordships' inspection. The 
thermometer buried in Puffin Island wc .were unfortunately .unable to find, 
having no directions as to the. sptX 'where it lies. I also formed a party and 
went up^the Buckland River, to the distance of about 70 miles, where we were 
unfortunately stopped by a strong rapid of about a quarter of a mile long. 

From the short time I was able to spare oU' my visit, I could do no more than 
c.stablish a most friendly feeling amongst the natives ; so much so, that some 
of them have brought their families dovm to Kotzebue Sound, to be near us. 
duHng the winter. 


On the 28th of Augtist, the schooner-yacht '‘Nancy Dawson,” with her 
owner, Robert Sheddeti, Esq., arrived with Mr. Martin, second master, and one 
of the decked boats. ' Here I beg to say, that I cannot siifficiently thank 
Mr. i^edden for his kitidti'ess nnd afleotion bn all occasions to the boats of the 
expedition.' .Mr. Martin .reports having leR Lieutenant Pullen and Mr. Hooper^ 
with the two whalers: about 50 miles to the eastward of Point Barrow, and that 


they had every prospe^ and”' hoped to be at the Mackenzie in a few days ^ T 
am,‘ tfaefufore^* daily/ atikienv^ return: Me. Martin alsb 

reports that the water-! is eke^dmgly shaltow 'off and ahou't Bison Bay, and that 
althbuch ‘the summer 1^ been a mbs! -&vbarable .one. in everv resnect. for a 
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Kftrr«iiv« of Frp- labours bov^bi^HQ^ yet UQSuticnssful ; but I trust, long ere this reaches England, 
^criiogs of Cspt. . both be and hU'ejfpedition will have arrived. 

Mowe* ftndT^t*^ ^ to inform their Lordships, tlial as soon as the ice breaks up to admit of 

Fullcn' ' ' proceeding to the northward, 1 shall do so, making niy way faiacjk.in sufficient 

time to be at Chaniisso when (he Herald” arrives. 

1 be.g, also, to inform their .Lordships (hat I am provided in eveiy respect with 
provisions, slops, &c., for my whole complement, up to the end of July 1850. 

1 have now, in conclusion, to express to their Lordships how much I feel 
satisfied with the conduct and unwearied exertions of the officers and men under 
my command ; and 1 most earnestly beg to call the attention of their Lordships 
more particularly to the three following officers -Mr. Henry Martin, second 
master; Mr. Wm. H. Hooper, acting mate; and Mr. John J. IJiidsay, clerk in 
charge ; nad trust their l.iordships Avill grant them the promotion they so much 
deserve. 

1 have, See. 

(signed) T. E. L. Moore, Commander. 

The Sccrelary of the Admiralty, 

London. 


Her Majesty's llrig “Plover,” (.Ihoris Peniiisuln, 
Sir, Kotxcbue Sound, 27 September 184!). 

The time baving arrived for the departure of Her Majesty’s ship “ Herald ” 
for the southward, 1 beg leave to take advantage of this opportunity to call to the 
notice of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty the services of the several 
officers tinder mentioned ; viz. Messrs. Martin, Hooper and Lindsay, and, at the 
same time, to convey my opinion of the value I attach to their .services during 
the last season. 

The advantage derived from the exertions of Messrs. Hooper and Martin, in 
performing the various overland expeditious, during the inclemency of such a 
season, I feel sure their Lordships will appreciate; as well the equally praisc> 
worthy exertiotis of the third ofliccr named above (Mr. .lohii J. Lindsay, clerk in 
charge), in acquiring a knowledge of the language, as far as was practicable, 
wbicTi greatly facilitated the communication of our different expeditions with the 
natives of the country, and by which means much useful information was 
obtained. 

For the reasons I have above stated, 1 feel confident in placing these officers’ 
conduct before you for their Lordships’ information, th%t (hey may receive the 
udvauceinent to which I am sure their Lordships w'ill admit they are entitled. 

1 have, &c. 

Captain H. Kellett, c. n. ^signed) T. E. L. Moore, 

H. M. S. “ Herald.” Commander. 


Her Majesty's Brig “ Plover,” Lower Anchorage, 

Sir, . Port Providence, 20 October 1848. 

In obedience to your directions to report to you our opinions relativc.to the- 
propricty of proceeding towards Behring’s Straits at this advanced period of the 
season, we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, are of opinion, that the tempe* 
rature Itaving fallen to 20”, and pancake ice formed in the upper basin (which we 
consider the best place for wintering in), if the ship leaves this harbour for the 
purpose of crossing the straits to obtain a winter anchorage on the American 
shore, this harbour, during the timeof her search for another, would most probably 
freeze up ,v and, in Uic event of not succeeding on that .aBore* a return to the 
Sandwich Islands would be the only alternative. . 

. .^rom the informatipn given us.;;by seyetal^f it will be necessary 

to.^cure the ship, soon i^ter the.^Out instant, ia the upper harbour of this plaise ; 
sooner, should the ice be found, jfo be foirmii^ ^.idiy there. . . 

JJn^er these 4;ircums.foBccs, jtod the Still prewaUfog it fnts done imce 
the ship’s passage through the ^eu.tian isla&dil), t6.£.N.Er'v^ii^hl3o 

an jnvi^iahle current ^ting 

bilily !t^;^e,ye^ers Hwkjh^ 

wtf would -deefo it highly imprudent td'deftke jthii ^eii-ahhlterira harbofir (wh^to.. 
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wo think the cliancfcs of exit will occur sooner than on the American shore) 
with the chance of not being able to regain it, in the event of not reaching one 
on the other coast. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to recommend that the 2 ()th instant be the. latest 
date to which the seem ing the .ship should be deferred ; that the formation of the 
ice ill the upper harbour be daily watched, and any decisive change acted on im- 
mediately, tne ship in the meantime being kept in readiness for scii. 

(signed) W, A. It. Lee, Lieutenant. 

* H. AfartiHy Second Master. 

Francis Lee, Acting Second Ma.ster, Ice. 

John Abernethy, Gunner’s Mate ; served in tlie 
(irccnland Fisheries seven years. 


Her Majijsty’s Ship “ Herald,” Mazatlan, 
Sir, 22 November LS49. ' ^ 

In addition to the accompanying circumstantial account of my proceedings 
since leaving Oahu on the 19th of May last, I beg to forward, for the infor- 
mation of their Lordships, an abstracted account from that letter of my niovc- 
inents. 

Left Oahu on the 19th May. Arrive at Pctropaulski on the 24th June. Sail 
on the ‘i.'itli. Get on shore without sustaining much damage on the same day. 
Gn the I4th .Fuly ])asscd Behring's Straits. Anchor off Chainisso Island on the 
loth, meeting ‘‘Plover” there. Sail from Chami.sso on the 18th, joined by 
“Nancy Daw.son” yacht. Anchor off Cape Lisburnc on the 20 th. Examine the 
<‘Oiisi, mirth and .souih, for a winter .station. Anchored and examined Wainwright’s 
iidol on the ‘Jntli. Despatch the boat expedition with Lieutenant Pullen at mid. 
night. Weighed and ran along the edge of the pack northward, until finally 
^loppcd hy it in 72" ijP N., long. I 48'' W., on the 28th. Return to Wainwright’s 
lidet on the .‘ILst. Isl August, sail, to try to touch the pack to the westward. 
I {.(’turn to the eastward on account of .strong winds and thick weather. Discover 
.1 .shoal of .seven fathotius, and proliably h’..ss, in lat. 70* ‘it/ N., long. l,71o 10 W., 
on the i 2 (h. 'fry again to full in with the ice to the westward. 17th August, 
di.seover and land on an island in lat. 71" 20' N., long. 1 75* If/ W. ; at the same 
time w::.s di.scovored a small group with a very high and extensive land to the 
north of it, deeply .S(>ated within the ice. Return to the rendezvous ufF Cape 
Lisburnc. Meet the two^, large boats .sent under Mr. Pullen. Hoisted one in, 
and sent the other to Kotzebue Sound, in company with yacht. “Herald” again 
})i'(jc(>cds north. Experienced a heavy gale. Unable to remain on the coast. 
K(;t urn to Kotzebue Sound. F.qnip*tlu‘ “Plover.” Trace the Buckland River. 
l''ni’iidlY disposition of the natives. Leaver the Sound on the 29th September. 
PaN.s Behring's Straits on the 2d October, in a gale, l^ass the Aleutian Chain, 
l)y the Straits of Amoiiklita, on the lltli. Anchored at Mazatlan on the 14th 
November. 

I have, &c. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty, (signed) Henry KtlUtf, 

’ London. Captain. * 

Her Majesty’s Ship “Herald,"’ Mazatlan, 
Sir, 2‘2 November 1849. 

In carrying into execution the.ir Lordships' orders the ensuing Hnc season to 
the northward, 1 beg you will be pleased to inform me on the following subjects : — 

1. Whether their I.jordships deem it necessary for me to despatch another boat 
expedition to the Mackenzie River'f 

it will be seen by Commander Moore’s letter to me, before leaving Kotzebue 
Sound, that he more than likely will have visited the coast as far north as Point 
Barrow Ixiforc ray arrival. 

2 . What quantity of provisions their Lordships wish to have deposited, and of 
what species? 

1 purposed to leave flour, six or seven casks, all the pemmican, and a large 
proportion of the preserved meats remaining on board “ Plover” on my nieeting 
her. 

107. F It 
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Narrative of Pro- 
rceclingt) uf Capt. 
Kelkti,Comiii:indcr 
Mooiu, anil Lieut. 
Pulien. 


It will be necessary, 1 consider, for the vessels to remain within tlic straits 
until the first week in September, in case Mr. Pullen should make an attempt to 
return to his ship. After that time, no voyage westerly can be made by boats. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty, 
London. 


T have, &c. 

(signed) Henry KtllcU, 

Captain. 


ITor Majesty’s Ship “Herald,” Mazatlaii, 
Sir, 'li-i November 1849. 

f HAVK the honour to inform you that it. is iny intention to leave this port about 
the end of this moiitli for Cunymiis, where I .shall refit, and make a survey of the 
port. I shall, as soon as refitted, continue the survey f>f the <lifR.rent ports and 
anchorages in the tiulfof Caliibrni^, re.lurning here again for orders in Mareli. 

J shall then sail for Daim (Sandwich Islands), to provi.sion for my uortlicrn 
vervage. 

I can receive answers to these letters here early in March, if replied to by the 
return mail. 

I have, &:c. 

The iSccrclary of the' Admiralty, (signed) Henry Kdlelt, 

London. (.'aptaitr 


- No. (i, — 

CORRESPONDENC'-E between the IIudson\< Huy Company and (In' Adinimlty^ 
with the Instuvctioxs to Commander Pullen for continuing tin; Search from 
Cape Jiathnrst towards Hanks's Lund. 

(A. to L.) 


No. 8 (^A.') 

Copy of a LETl’ER from A. Barclay, Kstp, Secretary o<‘ tin; Ilud.son's Ray 
Company, to John Parker, Esq., Sc|?retury of ihc Admiral! y. 

Sir, Hudson's Bay Hoase, liO Decemhnr 1819. 

CorresfHaul^ncc WiTfi reference to n)y letter of the 24th of November, in re]>lv to the commu- 
bftwH-n the liiifl- nicution received from yon, dated the 21st of tho same month, I urn dirccUil to 
son's Bay Company state to you, .for the information of the Lords CommissioiuT.s of the Admiralty, 
and the dinini ly. Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company, after the fullest 

consideration they ran give, to llie subject, do not find that they can recommend 
any other plan for continuing the .search for Sir .John Franklin and his com- 
panions than that suggested by Sir John Richardson ; namely, to send a ship 
CNpcdition into the Arctic Sea, by way of Behring’s Straits, for the purpo.se of 
exploring the western coast.s of Banks's T^and and Parry’s Ishinds ; and to interest 
the Esquimaux we.stward of the Mackenzie in the search, by offering them liberal 
rewards for any assistance they may render to the missing expedition, or any 
intelligence, substantiated by proofs, that they may eoramunicute respecting it. 

M'illi the view of carrying into effect the la.st*montioncd part of the plan, the 
Clovernor and (’omroittee will give instructions to Sir (ieorge Simpson, the 
territorial (jovcrnor-in-chief, to take measures for opening a communication, at 
the earliest possible period, witli the Esquimaux, who frequent the Arctic shore 
between the Mackenzie and Point Barrow, provided their Lordships will sanction 
the necessary expenditure. 

They will also communicate with the Ru.s.sian authorities at Sitka, with whom 
they have relations, and who, they feel assured, will readily co>opcratc with them 
ill this good work, through their odicers und servants, af llicir post on the 
Colville. 


Prc.'suming 
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Presuming that tlicir Lordships would leave no unvailahli: means untried to 
afl'ord assistance to Sir John Franklin and the adventurous seamen who with liiin 
risked their lives at their country’s call, while there remained the slightest hope 
that they were in existence, or to ascertain their fate, should the worst have 
hel'allen, the Governor and Committee, some time ago, wrote to Sir George 
Simpson I’or his opinion as to what might be done by the Hudson’s Ray Company 
in the prosecution of the search begun last year by Sir John lli<-hardson and 
Dr. liae ; and they yesterday received an answer from him, which is in perfect 
accordance with the ©pinion they had themselves formed on tlic subject. Sir 
George Simpson writes as follows : “ If another expedition be employed, it should 
be to srarcli the coast to the westward of the Macken/.ie, and that service h.id 
better be left entirely to the Company, under the maiiHgemciit of Dr. Kae, who 
would do the work at a very moderate outlay. If you approve of this suggestion, 
and authorize me, ju course, to set such an expedition on f^t, I think there is still 
time to have the coast from the Mackenzie to Point Barrow examined next 
summer ; but the loss of a single mail might delay it for another year.” 

From the foregoing extract, it will be perceived that Friday, the 28th o£ De- 
cember (which is the next mail day lor Canada), is the latest day at which 
iiLStructions for continuing the search next year can be transmitted to Sir George 
Simpson. It is, therefore, desirable that the Conmiittee should be apprised of 
flieir I/)rdships’ intentions with as little delay as pos.siblo. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) A. Barclay, 


No.;i (R) 

Copy of a I-ETfER from the Secretary of the Admiralty to A. Barclay, E.jq. 

Sir, Admiralty, 22 December 1849. 

Wi'Dr reference to your letter of the 20lh instant, I am commanded by my 
Lords Commissioners of the. Admiralty to acquaint you, for the information of the 
<Jovernor and (.'-oininittec of the HiKhiori’s Bay Company, that, in ignorance of 
the ijoint to which Dr. Rae may have attained, la.st summer, in his search for the 
expedition under Sir John Franklin, and of the means he may have yet loft at his 
command, it is diflicuU to say to what special points it would be wise to direct 
^iitlior Dr. Uae’s wcli-knovvii energy, or the generous disposition of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

it would, no doubt, be most desirable that Dr. Rae should again proceed to the 
northward of the Victoria Island j and, though varying his route, yet always 
endeavouring to approach Banks’s Land and Melville Island ; hut my Lords 
consider that the safest and surest thing that can be done is to request the 
Hudson's Bay Comjtany to authorize him to do the utmost that he can accomplish 
with safety to himself, and with the means in his power, to further the great object 
in view ; and to let him be guided by his own experience and judgment. 

If, indeed, all further eftbrts afloat arc beyond his reach, then the expedition 
proposed by the Governor to the westward of the Mackenzie River, and the 
establishment of a communication with the Ruissiansand Esquimaux, would be w’cll 
worth any expense attending it. 

Their Lord.ships also consider that it would be expedient for Sir G. Simpson to 
have the depAts of provisions which were left on the northern shore visited, 
and, if necessary, replenished ; not only in case that the lost crews might yet find 
them, but also, ns it is possible that detached parties, either from the Bliering's 
Straits ships, or from those that may proceed next year from Lancaster Sound, or 
even the boats from the “ Plover,” may have to take refuge there. 

Their Lordships, therefore, request that the Governor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company will give the requisite orders, and the Government will pay the 
necessary expense incurred. 

I have, &c. 

* (signed) J. H. Hay, 

Pro Secretary. 
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No. 3 (C.'l 

Copy of a LETTER from A. Hujr/flj/, Esq., to Ills Excellency M. Tebenkoff^ 
Governor of the llussuin-American Colonies, Sitka. 


Sir, Jliulson's Hay House, Ijondon, 28 December 18-4U. 

I AM cljrecle«l by the (ioveruor and (*nn)mittcc of the. Hudson's Ray Company 
to acquaint you, that uinoiip' the variou.s iiieaus adopted with the view of dis> 
covcriii!.r the missing expedition to the polar regions under the command of 
Captain Sir .lohn rranklin, now four years tmheard of, the Hudson's iiay Com- 
pany have tlirecU-d search to be made along the shores of the Arctic Sea ; and 
rewards to be olfercd to the Estpiiinaux, in order to induce them to render 
assistance to, or procure intelligence of, the said expedition, in the event of its 
having approached tho.se shores. 

In this work of hunthnity, the Governor and Committee trust they will receive 
the co-operalioii of your Excellency, and that you will be pleased to give to tht- 
persons employed by the Russian- American (Company near the Arctic sliorc.s 
such instructions as yon may consider proper, in order that they may coinmunieatr 
Milh the Esquimaux, and induce them to aid in the search. 

T have, ixc. 

(signed) A. Barclui/, 

Secretary. 


No. .'MD.) 

(’oi'V of a LE'PrER from A. Barclay, Jiisq., to John Parker, E.sq. 

Sir, Hudson's Hay House, o .liuuniry ISoP. 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the rec.(;ipt of a eornmnnication from the Lords 
Commiissionors of the Admiralty, under the date of the “i'^d nllimo, and to acquaint 
yon, in reply thereto, I'or the information of their Lordships, that the Goveinor 
and Comrilitteo of the llndsoii's Hay Company have given directions that every 
thing [)0.ssiblc be done to carry into etfcct their Lordships' views with ngard to 
the contimi.'iition of the search for the mi.ssing Expedition under the command of 
Sir John Franklin. 

1 enclose herewith an extract relating to this subject, from a de.spatch forwarded 
to Sir (Jeorgfc Simpson on the 28ih ultimo. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) A. Jiarelai/. 


Extract of a 1)ESP.'\T(/H from the (ioveraor, Deputy (Jovernor, and 
Committee of the, Hud«oirs Bay Company, to Sir (hvr^e Simpson, dated 
28 December 18-11). 

I AM now to call your attention to the enclosed copy of correspondence with 
the Admiralty, on the subject of the further prosecution of the search for 
Sir John Franklin and his companions. You will .see, that the Dirds Commis- 
sioners are very desiron.s that the search should be continued in the direction 
of Banks’s Laud and Melville Island, from Victoria Land and Wollaston Land, if 
it can be done. How far it may be practicable it is impossible to say, in ignorance 
of what Dr. Ran may have done during the pa.st season. It must therefore be left 
to liim to determine whether he can follow out still further the .search in the 
ahovc-rnentioned (juartor. Should he be of opinion that he can do so, it is the 
wish of the Governor and Committee that lie should be employed in that service 
next summer. In short, every thing possible is to be done to carry into effect the 
view.s of the Lords Commissioners of the. Admiralty. 

Their Lordships, you will observe, have' determined to send an expedition 
round Cape i lorn, to proceed to the Polar Sea through Bhering’s Straits (the 
.<ihip$ for which are now fitting out), and it is not improbable that anotltcr 
expedition may be. sent, vui Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait. Tllis you will, 
of course, make known to Dr. Rae. 


No. 3 (E.) 
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No. 3 . 

No. 3 (E.) Correspondence ■ 

between iho Hed- 

Copv of a LETTER from Captain Hamilton^ Secretary of the Admiralty, to the son's Bay Cunpeny 
Governor and Committee of the Hudson's IJay Company. ihc Admiralty. 

Gentlemen, Admiralty, 7 January 1850. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to express 
their thanks for your communication of the 5th instant, relative to the continuation 
of the search for the missing expedition under the command of Sir John Franklin, 
and to slate the great satisfaction my Lords have derived from the cordial and 
prompt co-operation of your Company, and their present anxious endeavours for 
the relief of Sir John Franklin. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) « H'. A. K. Jfamilton. 


No. n (K.) 

Copy of a LET'l'ER from Captain IhmiUon to the Governor and Committee of 

the Hudson's Hay Company. 

Contlemeu, Admiralty, -5 .January 1^50. 

I AM commanded by iny Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint . 
you, that my I^rds gladly avail thera.selves of the valuable proposal of the, 
Cirovcnior of the Hudson’s Hay Company to send a despatcis to the Mackenzie ; 
that tliey have accordingly writteii to LitMiteriant (now Commander) Pullen, a 
copy of vvhicli is enclosed ; that in addition to this, copies arc also enclosed of 
Sir .lohu Richardson's letter of the 22d instant, ami of the extracts from 
l)v. Scoresby and Lieutenant Osborne's memoranda; and that my Lords rely on 
the wonted energy and benevolence of the Governor and Comniiltec of the 
liudson’.s Hay (Company to carry out their Lordships’ views, and in giving such 
instruction.s to Mr. Rae, to aid and co-operate with Commander Pullen, as they 
may think fit; and my Lords would furlher beg of the (lovcrnor and Committee 
of tlu! lludsou'.s Hay Company, that they would employ the means at their dis- 
jiosal in providing the necessary supplic.s for a further search to the northward, 
should such .sf!areli be deemed practicable by Uimmander Pullen, and for the 
sujiport of his party on their rctuiii. 

'I'he TIudsoii'.s Hay Company will receive herewith two copies of the printed 
papers wliich have betjii supplied to Captain Collinson, of Her Maje.sty's ship 
“ Enterprize,” including copies of their Ijordships’ orders to that officer — one .set 
to be forwarded to Sir CL Simpson, and the other to Mr. Rae. Double sets of the 
*• 3'imc.s” newspaper, of yesterday and thi.s day's date, containing reports of the 
proceedings of Captain Kellett, of the “Herald,” and (;oininander Moore, of the 
“ Plover,” arc also sent herewith, for the above purpo.se. 

My Lords direct me to add a list of Mie officers and men composing a boat 
expedition, which has proceeded from the ‘Plover,” in Behring's Straits, towards 
the Mackenzie, under command of Coniriiaiider Pullen. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) W. A. B. Hamilton. 


Enclosure 1, to No. 3 (F.) 

Sir, Admiralty, 25 January 1850. 

1 AM commanded hy my Lords Commi.ssioner.« of the Admiralty to acquaint 
yon, that Captain Sir James Ross has returned to England with the “ Enter- 
prize” and “ Investigator," without having discovered any traces of Sir John 
Franklin and the mis.sing ships. 

2. An expedition lias been despatched to Behring’s Straits, under the command 
of Captain Cdllinson, a copy of whose orders is herewith enclosed. 

3. With reference to despatches received from Captain Kellett, of the 
“ Herald,” dated to 22d November last, showing the probability of your being at 
some of the posts on the Mackenzie River, or on the Slave or Great Bear Lake, 

* ®7' F 3 and 
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and the Governor and Commiltco. of llie Hudson’s IJay Company having ofiered 
their services to forwaid any ju&tr«u’lions to you, and viewing the possible oppor- 
tunity which your position may afford of a search being made from Cape 
liathiirst towards Hanks’s Land, my l^ords are plcasicd to convey to yon their 
sanction for your prosecuting such search, if, afU-ra mature consideration of all the 
circumstances of the. case, yon may eonsiiler it likely to be atlunded witli bene- 
ficial results. 

4. Your acting upon this pcrini.ssioii will, of course, de[)on(l upon contiugcneie.s 
which at prcs('nt cannot be calculated upon ; but one of the fir.sl of these will be 
the time and place where such permission may reach you. Yon may be so far on 
your way south as to rcmlca* it ton late to retrace your steps with any pro.spect of 
your reaching tlie northern .shore this .season io lime, to niiderlake a scarv?li from 
that quarter ; and there are other couliugencies referred to in the letter of Sir 
John llichard-'-oii of the 2liil instant, a copy of which is enclosed. 

.My J.ords havi; called upon Sir J. llichard.son to I'avour them with his views 
as to the |)os^il)le means avuiiahle to you tor such undei'laking’, and the. Icller 
above referred to contains liis reiuaik.s, for your iiifonnaiioii on llii.s point. 

(}. 4 he Jludsoii's liay ('oiiipany liave been rci[iiis!ed to iii!-friicl Mr. Rac to 
afford yon his best advice and as-istaneo, if 'ion .slmuld fall in wilh him ; and the 
(■umpany I’nrlher uudeiiake to 'h posii pr(ivi',i(iii-> at the scvr.il points speedied in 
Sir .1. Itii hard.soii’s h ll( r, in order that you may im urc of a supply on your 
return from the northward. 

7. Vilh ngavd to the mainu r and diieiiiou ot any siarch you niay malo*. mv 
'Lords wc»uUl leave it to * our judgment and di^crei’Kiii, (li<iriu'> yo'! to let 1 uS'und 
that should any rci.'-'onabie olijeelioiis to such si'meh pre.scnt tlietn-.ei\ es, tluir 
Lordships would feel uo di.sappointnu rit. so far as your eondm l i- coiiei rin il, at 
your determining to reluni willi your parly In Kiiglaml ; and cojiiis of every 
paper that, in tin; opinion of their l,ordships, might he of use to yon are herrwitij 
enclosed, together with a chart, cn a larg(‘ scale, of tlm eoimirv near tin. mouth of 
the Mackoiuie River ; and, in conclusion, ] am coitimaiideil 10 convey to you the 
expression of their Lordships’ satisfaction at the r>port of your conduct up to tlu; 
date of your departure lor llio Mackenzie IHvcr; niul, as a furthi'r maik of their 
approval, lyy Lords have la.cn jdeascil this day to promote yt>ii to the rank of 
Commander, and your coinmissiou is herewith em iosrd. 

You will convoy to Acting liiculciiant Hooper the same ovpn'ssiou of their 
Jjordships' satisfaction at the rejmrt of his conduct, aeipiainliug him ihul .should 
he eoatiiiuc to merit your approbation, his acting eoinmission as lieutenant will ho 
roidirmcd, mi his passing his examination on liis retuni to Kicjland. 

I am. ,S:c. 

Commander Pulhm. (signed) Ik’. .•!. Ji. l/amitfon. 

ike. flee. 


ruchisuic 2, 1i> .No. .1 (F.) 

Sir, London, 22 .January 18;')(). 

I iiAVK the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note of this day’.s date, 
f nclo.siiig a plan ol further search for Sir John Franklin, to be prosecuted by 
Lieutenant Pullen, submitted by you to my Lords C’ommi.ssioner.s of tlu; Admiralty, 
and upon which I am directed to give luy opinion ; together with extracts from n 
letter of Dr. Scoresby’s, and of a paper by I.ieutoiiant O.sborne, having reference 
to your propo.sal. 

2. As in the absence of positive intelligence of the wintering place of the boats, 
and the present rehOiirces of Licutemint Pullen, there must he nmeh provisional 
matter in the instructions sent to that oflicer, my opinions may be usefully 
prefaced by mentioning, in the first place, what I conceive w'ill he tlie most 
probable position of Lieutenant l^ullcn and Air. Rae, with their parties, when the 
despatches reach iheiii- 

It may be granted that Li‘:utcnant Pullen entered the Mackenzie. The mo.st 
difficult part of tlu; voyage w'as past suflieienlly early in the season, when he parted 
from the “ Herald’s '■ boats, and the “ Nancy Dawson,’’ in Elson Ray ; and the 
Maclvenzie remains navigable till aliout tlic2U"tli of Octolicr. Lieutenant Pullen 
w'ould find 80 lbs. ol'peimnican at Point Separation, and 700 at Fort Good Hope, 
being about fiO day.*’ pfovisioii for 16 men. AVhen he reached Fort Simpson, on 
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tli«! Miickniixie. in latitude he would ihorc meet Mr. Rye*. :iiu! concert wilii 
him the necessary measures for the support of the party during the winter. 

Fort Simpson is likely to he well provided with food this season, as Mr. line 
was iu.strucled to transport thither the large stock of dried inc'at left at Fort 
(Confidence; and there wjis a con.sidcrahlc .stock in the (rompany'.s stores whin I 
left the fort in June last. Some of this would necessarily ho expended in tin.- 
.lutninn, in fitting the Conipany’.s boats taking supplies to the outposts, and the 
Indians will rc(.juirc some aid, owing to the periodical murrain among the hares, 
which form their principal food. 'I’he early arrival, however, of Lieutenant 
I'ullcn at Fort Siinp.son will induce Mr. Rae to send both Knropeans and Indians 
to ti.sliing stations, and reserve the dried meat and pemmican for u.se next summer ; 
and I may observe that this precanlion will he requisite, whi.-lher Mr. 1‘uilrn s 
Voyage to York Factory he contemplated, or lii.s sea expedition. 

'I’hi: Knropeans would he sent to winter either at tiie we.st end of Cireat Bear 
Lake, or at the we.st curl of Great Slave Lake ; most prohaldy the latter, as being 
the inosl certain and abundant fisliing .station. 


No. 


liefvveen the Uiii 


*011 ’.s Hay C'diupa 

iind iIie'Adiniml 


rt. The despatch for the Maekenzie. which left Engiand on the -^sth ol vriu'.-: tin- ih- 
Dcc' inher, may perhaps reaeli Koit ('hepewyan by the time, the rivers begin to o-.wiil;ini 
open in May, and will perhaps experienee .some delay on (ireat Slave Lake by the D/siMi- ii jS l. 
state of tlie ie(‘ there in Juno. This lake is very seldom nav itiahle till the latter ci-iiiln-. i.S 4 ;) 


end of that inontli, and hv that lime Lieutenant Pullen and Mr. Ilae would he at 


l.li( west end of the lake, waiting for the breaking up of the ire to push on towards 
iMt'l’iy portage. On receiving the despateli, NIr. Rat would ri-tnrn S>* the 
Maela'ii/ie, and ]u rhaps Lieutenant Pullen also, unle.S'. lu- lias received jiosilive 
in-'liuctioiis to return tv) Engliuid. 

'fhe de.spateli to he now sent out will, most prohtihly, gcr no fmtlier than the oC i J 

Saskati lievvan by the lime the rivers open, and .stipposing Lieutenant I’ullcn lo imaiy it’..v'. 
have eoine on, will meet him on the Atliuhasca river, north of Methy iiorfaire, — 
lime ('iiongli, if he turns haidv at once, for liiin lo reach thi' .sea as soon as it is 


navigahlc. liis havino; 


advanced -lins ar will he rather advantageous than other- 


wi.se, a.s he may obtain a siijiply of peiiiinieau at Fort Cliepewyaii. 

'rie periods aheve named are ealeulated on the .snppo.sitiou of no di'lay on the 
pari of the expres.s men. The dillienlly of rounding Lake Snjierior, vvlten that, 
sheet (if vv;ilev i.sonly partially frozeii or open in winter, disturbs alhealcuhitions. 

!. Lieutenant Pnlleii W'ill reipiiro to he fully victnallcd for at lea.st l:2t) dav.s 
from the liOlh of July, when lie may be expected lo commence liis sea voyage ; 
which for Ih men will retjuire 45 bag.s of pemmicati of 90 lb.s. each. This is 
exclusive of a further supply which he ought to take for the relief of any of 
Kraiiklin's people he may have the good fortune to find. After he leaves the main 
land at ( 'ape Batliiir.st, he would have no chance of killing deer till hi makes 
Ranks'.s Land, or some intervening i.slaud ; and he must provide for the chance of 
being caught on the floe ice, and having to make hi.s way across by the very tedious 
portages, as fully dcserihed by Sir W. E. Parry in the narrative of his nio.st 
adventurous boat voyage north of Spit/.be.rgeii. 

5. Mr. Rae can give Lieutenant Pul’en the fullest information respecting the Di'i'f'ij. 
depots of pemmican made on llic coast, but the Hudson's Bay Company have no 
means of visiting any of these depots, a.s suggested by Sir Francis Beaufort, as 
the only depots within their reach arc those on the Mackenzie, which would he 
cxliaii.stcd by I.ieuteir.int Pullen in liis a-scent of the river. 

t). With re.spcct to Lieutenant Pullen’s return from .sea, his .safest plan will r.icuU'nanr Pulli 
he to make for the Mackenzie ; but should circumstances place that out of his waim from sea. 
power, the only other course that seems to me to be practicable is for him to 
ascend a large river which falls into the bottom of Liverpool Bay, lo the westward 
of Cape Bathurst. Thi.s river, which is named the Beghoola Dcs.sy by the 
Indians, runs parallel to the Mackenzie, and in the latitude of the Cape Good 
Hope (GG® .'ItK N.), i.s not above five or six day.s’ journey from that post. Hare 
Indians, belonging to Fort Good Hope, might be engaged to hunt on the 
bank.s of the river till the arrival of the party. The navigation of the rivi-r is 
unknown ; but even should Lieutenant Pullen be compelled to ipiil his boats, his 
Indian hunters (of which he should at least engage two for hi.s sea voyage) will 
•support and guide his party. Wood and animals are most certainly found on the 
banks of rivers. 


7. It is not likely that under any circumstances Lieutenant Pullen .should desire 
to reach the Mackenzie by way of the (joppermine River, and tliis could be 
TO" G eftccted 
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uffectcd only by a boat being placed at Dense River, lor the transport of the party 
ov«;v Great Bear Luke. This would require to be arranged previously with Mr. 
l{,a<i ; and Lieutenant Pullen .should not be later in arriving at Port Confidence 
than the end of September. 

8 . The fullest discretionary power should be conceded to Lieuienanl Pullen, 
IIS suggc.sted in your proposal, for .several reasons ; and chiefly, becuu.'se from 
uccidental delays of the express, he may receive lii-s instructions later than is con- 
templated. .Some aecident also may have injured hi.s boats in the winter, and 
they may require, repair. The Company's boats arc unfit for a sea voyage, unless 
they are furnished witli additional false keels and wa.sli streaks. It those delay 
the arrival of the party at the sea beyond the Ist of August, there will be scavoely 
lime for Lieutenant Pullen to coiuplete his voyage sati-siactorily. I’or I presume 
that merely touoliiiig at Banks’s Laiul, aud returning without exploring a portion 
of the eoasl line of that bsland or islands, is scarcely worth the lia/.ard of the 


voyage. 


Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, 
Seerotary to the. Arlmirally, &.C. &c. 


I liave. See. 

(signed) Jofin iikhardson. 

Medical Inspector. 


PiUclosure .‘t, to No. .‘1 (P.) 

KxTttArr from a LICrTER from Dr. Scoresbn to Rear-Admiral Sir Francis 
Beaufort, dated 2 ,lauuary 18.50. 

Looking into llie map, it does not appear to me that tlui e.^aiuiuatiou ol the 
vi'gion or ohamicl proximate to Wollaston Laud ami Vict()ria I, ami (as designed, 
I bcliovo, for Dr. Rac) will comprise all that .seem.s «le.sirable ; but ihut a jiarty (,i 
>niall one would do), issuing from the Mackenzie towards aud iieyoud Cape 
Balhunsl, in the. direction of Buuk.s's Laud, would perform a most iuijiorlant 
service in a great aud well-laid plan. 

I'or this line ol'search, as to me it appears, seems to afl'ord as good a ]'rospe(;l 
of(:ros.sing tin* track of the missing Expedition as olmo.sl any oilier in eoiitcin- 
plation. It would not be a costly uuderlakiug, as it might be done by a very few 
hands, and 1 faiicv in time ibr next .■Reason, if .set about irmnc'diflely. Do you 
liiink anything could bo done, that is, under t):e orders oi' the .Admiralty, 
iu'irin? /V small party .'■D ordered would, with the other recognized nicasare-i, (i)| 
up tlie ground and plan in a manner wliieli wouUl do '.i.s much eredil to the 
'.lational liberality ami comprehcnsiveiies.s ol plan, as to our bomauity. 


Enclosure d, to No. .'1 (F.) 

Extract from a PAPI'IR by Lieutenant Gi-Ao/v/f, n n., dated 4 January 1850, 
with a view to travisr.si ng the distance vvith a Searching Parly between Cape 
Bathurst and Baiik-s's Land. 

Guxkhai. opinion places the lost Expedition to the west of Cape Walker and 
south of the latitude of Melville Island. The distance from Cape Bathur.st to 
Banks’s Lind is oidy 301 iiiiie,s, and on reference to a chart it will be seen, that 
nowhere else does the Ameriraii conlinciit approach so near to tlie suppo.sed 
position of Franklin’s E.xpcdition. 

Banks’s Land bears from Cape Bathurst N. 41* 49' E. 302 miles, and there is 
rcA-son to believe that in the summer season a portion ot this distance may 
be traversed in boats. Dr. Richanlson confirms previou.s reports of the ice being 
light on the coa.st east of the Mackenzie. River to Cape Bathurst, and informs ii.s 
that the Esquimaux had seen '‘no ice to seaward for two moons. Every mile 
Ivavci'scd northward bv a party from Cape llathiirst would be over that unknown 
space in whidi traces of Franklin may be expected. It is advisable that such a 
second party be despatched from Cape Bathurst, in order that the prosecution of 
Dr. llae's examination of the supposed channel between Wqllaston*nd Victoria 

Lands 
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Lands may in no way be interfered with, by his attciiiiou bein^ called to the 
westward. 

I would also remind your Lordships that the proposed expedition would carry 
into execution a very important clause iii the instructions ^iveu to Sir Jame.s lloss, 
vij., that of sendinjT exploring parties from Banks’ .s Land in a south-westerly 
direction towards Cape Bathurst or Cape Parry. 


No. 3, 

Col . 

bt'twpcri \liv 
Buy 

:inrl tin' Afinuialiy, 


No. (G-) 

Copy of a I.BTTEIl from A. Barclay, Ksq., to Captain /lamilton. 

Sir, lludson'.s Bay House, 31 January 185U. 

J A.M direLted by the Ciovernor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
tu aeknowledgc the receipt of your letters of the 24th and 2r)th instant, accom- 
panied iiy the various doeuineuts therein referred to, and to acquaint you, for the 
intoniiatioii of the Lords Coinini8siouor.s of tite Admiralty, that those documents 
well- forwarded by the mail of the 25tli instant to Sir George Simpson, with 
iivslruetions anthuri/.ing him to put in reqiiKsition all the resources of the Couipany 
tliiit can be rendt'n'd available toward.s the accomplishment of the objects which 
their I/)rdships have recommended to the attention of the (jovernor and 

ComitMlIco. X , 0 

1 luive, &e. 

(signed) A. Barclay, Seeri'.tary 


No. .3 (H.) 

Exiii.M’r of a LETTF.lt troin .Sir (J i'tirge Simpsoft to tlic Governor, Deputy 
tiiivi'fiior and Gominittee of the Hudson's Bay Company, dated Lachine, 
i !) Jainiiirv 1860. 


) oAV I. till! honour to acknowledge your letter of the iSth December, with the 
-j..iiiileiic<'. tlwrriu referred to, with the. Secretary of the Admiralty on tlu* 
sub)(<i of thi- Fixpedition under Sir .lohii Franklin; and a.s every hour at this 
iulv;!:,. •••(i i.s of the. utmost importance, I shall forthwith forward an expre.vs 

lor Mackfii/.io River, with instruction.s tu Dr. Rae, in the event of Ids not having 
obtained any iulbrmation during the past .seu.snn wliich may render further cxplor 
aiioHs unnecessary, to fit out two t xpeditions us early as po.ssible, one to examine 
the I'.eiglibonrhood of Wollaston and Banks’s Land, to the northward of the 
Viitiiiiii l.sland.s, but varying the route of the Expeditions of last summer; and the. 
oliicr '.o prosecute a sijarch in a we.st.crly direction from the Mackenzie ; Mr. Rae 
lo (’(oe.maiid one party, and any officer in the Mackenzie River district, whom he 
n ay ^•.)nst{lcl' qualified for the duly, to take charge of the other. J shall forward 
(o fb’. I{:ie a copy of your correspondeuec with the Admiralty, with directions to 
do oeiythiiig in his power to carry out tlie views of their Lordships, t)oth as 
leg.iid'. eont inning the search, and replenishing the depots of provi.sions left on 
the iioithern coast. And as Lady Fran'ilins siiggeslioiis, in a letter I have 
received troni her by tlii.s mail, may be u.seful in directing Dr. Rue’s inquiries, I 
.shall :it til e .same time forward to him copy of that cuminuriication. But with 
every exertion, 1 very inueh fear the.se iirstruclii.nis will barely reach Mackenzie. 
River in ‘time to allow much to be done tlii.s year, during llie season of open 

AViiler. 


No. .'i (I.) 

Copy of a LEITER from A. Barclay, Esq., to Captain ilamilion. 

•^ir, Hudson's Bay House, 9 Fobi-uary 1850. 

In (ompliance with the request contained in your letter of yesterday’s date, I 
beg to hand yon, by direction of the Governor and Committee of the Hndson’.s 
Bay C^niipany, a copy of the instructions given by them to Sir George Siinp.son, 
Govoi'M.ir-in-chicl of Rupert's Land, relative to the J'jxpeditioiis in .search of .Sir 
John Franklin, to be dcspatclied from the Arctic .shorc-s under Coininander Piillcn 
iinii Dr. Rae. , , ,, 

> 1 have, &c. 

(signed) A. Barclay. 
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Copy of a LETTER from Archibald linrclatj. Esq., Secretary to the Hudson’s 

Ray (.'ompany, to Sir George Sitnpiioyi , Governor-in-chief of Rupert’s Land. 

Sir, I^oiidoii, 2;) January 1 >>50. ' 

[ A,M <iii’eflcd by the Governor and (Juinniittee of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to forward to you lierewitli the copy of a letter addressed to them by the 
Lords (.'oininissioners of the Aihniralty, under this day’s date, and also copies of 
their Lordsliips’ instructions to (Honimaiider Piillcji, of Sir .lohn Uieliurd.son’s 
leport in tliose instructions, dated the 22d instant, and of extracts of incn.orauda 
i>y Dr. Scorcsby and Lieutenant Osborne. 

I have also forwarded, in a separate packet, a despatch from tlicir Lord.ship8 
lor Commander Pullen, and two copies of the printed papers. .sup|>li('d to (Japtain 
('olliuson, of Her Majesty’s ship “ Enterprize,” and of their instruction.s to that 
officer, with two eopies of “ The Times" newspaper, of yesterday atid to-day . con- 
taiiiinp; Reports of the Expedition, via ILdirin^'s Straits, under the command of 
Ciiptain Kellctt and (.’ommandcr Moore. One. copy of tliesc documents i.s 
intended for your-sclf, the other i.s to be forwarded to i)r. Rae. 

The. Reports of Captain Kellctt ami (.Commander Moore, above veferu il to, 
ji'.ake. it highly probable that Lieutenant Pullen, with llu. men under his < oiu- 
;nand, (a list of whom is enclosed ben with) has reached .soin<‘ of the Coiiipany’s 
ptr-ls on the Muekcu/.ie, and are. there passin-;' the winter; and the Lords 
( 'o!nmis.siuiicrs of tlie Admiralty arc most anxious, as you will perceive fiv the 
e;jrneslness of their letter of this day’s date, that in the event of that object 
liaviny; been successfully accomplished, the services of tlie Commander and bis 
.lieu sliould be rendered available in prosenitiiisr the search for .Sir .luliii 
Praiiklin’s Expedition during the ensuing summer, 'fo lay down any preci.se 
)i!an for the search is clearly impossible, and their Lurdsliips have, therefore, 
very wi.sely left almost t:vcrything to the discretion of tlu' officer who i.s to 
eoiuliiet it, and who will avail himself of the able advice of Dr, Rae, than whom 
no one can be belter ciualitied to advise on sueli a .subject. It is not to be 
understood from this that Dr. Rue’s services are to be super.seded, or his intended 
Expe<liliuii,‘ starting from another point, reiiiupiished. The plan already jiro- 
posed for him i.s to lie carried through as far as can be done. 

It only now remains for me to say, that the (.lovernor and Committee led a 
ilecp interest in the suece.ss of the Expedition to be undertaken tiy Conmiaiider 
Pulleii, and, 1 may fairly add. not the le.ss so that the proposal originated with 
the Governor. It is, therefore, their anxious de.sire that all the re.sourees of the 
<^:)mpaIly that cau bo made available towards conveying the instructions of the 
Lords (’omiiiissiouers of the Admiralty to Commander Pullen with tin* utmost 
ilcspatch possibhs be, put in rcquhsiliuii for effecting the object in view. The 
.‘■(■curity ot the mcs.sengers, and the .supply of provisions to the Mackenzie, are, 
1 need not .say, inaltcrs of the mo.st vital importance. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) A. Barclay, SccL 


No. 3 (K.) 

Extiiact of a DESPATCPl from Sir George Simpson, dated 2 February 18.50. 

With reference to the further endeavours you have directed to be made in 
search of the missing Expedition under Sir John Franklin, I have now the honour 
to transmit copies of iny letters to Chief Trader Rae and Chief Factor Ballendcn, 
conveying instructions on that subject, which I trust you will approve. 

Dear Sir, Lachinc, 21 January. 

Ur to the present time no intelligence of any kind has been received respect- 
ing the Expedition under the command of Sir John Franklin, its fate cxci^g the 
most intense interest, not only on the part of the British Government and public, 
hut of the whole civilized world. The maritime powers of Europe and the 
United States are now vieing with each other as to who shall be the first to 

discover 
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iJistt'ovisr some trace of tlic. navigators, and, if they he still alive, to t ender 

tluMii assislsmce. Ry llic accompanying correspondence between tlie Governor 
and Cominittce and the Admiralty, and by the annexed copy ol' a letter addres-sed 
to me by Lady Franklin, and my reply, yon will see that Her Majesty's Ciovei n- 
rneiit are exceedingly anxious that further efforts should be made by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to explore the Arctic Sea from the Mackenzie River. 
I am in hopes that in tlie eoiir.se of a few weeks hence we may bo in po'isession 
of your report on your opcration.s last summer, with, 1 tru.st, .some intelligence 
respecting the Expedition. If they be still alive, I feel satisfied that every efllbit 
it may he in the power of man to make to succour them will be exerted by 
yourself and the Company’s ollicers in Mackenzie River; but should your late 
search have uufovluiiatcly ended in disappointment., it is the desire of the 
Company that you renew your explorations next summer, if possible. 

By the amicxcd correspondence you will ob.scrve that the opinion in England 
appears to be that our explorations ought to be more particularly directed to that 
])ortion of the Northern Sea lying between Cape Walker on tlie east, Melville 
Island and Banks’ I.sin<l to the north, and the eontinental shore or the Victoria 
l.slands to the. south. 

,\s these limits are believed to cmbracs* the course that would have been 
jiiir.siied by Sir John Franklin, Cape Walker being one of the poiiit.s lie was 
particularly iii.structed to make for, you will thereforo l)i.> ph!a.sed, iinmediatcly 
on the receipt of ihi.s letter, to fit out another exploring party to proceed in tlu', 
direction above indicated, but varying the route that may have been followed last 
Miinincr, which party, besides their ow’ii examination of the caiiot and islands, 
should be instructed to oHTor liberal rewards to the E.squiniaiix to .search for .some 
vestiges of the missing expedilion, and similar rewards should be oll'ered to the 
Iialtans inhabiting near the coa.st and Peel’s River, and the half-bred hunters 
of Mackenzie River, the latter being, perhaps, inor»> energetic than the Ibrnicr ; 
ii-siiriiig them that whoever may procure authentic! intelligence will bo largely 
rr'v:M<h!d. 
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Sinuillaneonsly with the Expedition to proceed toward.s Cape Walker, one or 
la o small parties .should be (le.spatclu’d to the westward of the Mackenzie, in 
the dirccUon of Point Barrow, one of which might pass ovec to the Voucon 
River, and ile.s<!cndiiig that streurn to the sea, carry on their explorations in that 
(juartcr, while the other going dow'ii the Mackenzie might trace the coast thence 
toward.s the Voucon. And these [larlies must also be iiKslructed to offer rmvard.s 
to the natives to prosecute the search in all directioii.s. 

By these means there i.s reason to believe that in the course of one year .so 
minute u search may be made of the coast and the islands, that in the event of 
tlie Expedition having pa.s.scd in that direction, some trace of their progresN would 
certainly be discovered. 

From your experience in Arctic discovery and peculiar ipialificatioits for such 
an nndertaking,' 1 am in hopes yon may be enabled yourself to assume' the 
<‘Oinmand of tlie party to proceed to the northward ; and, its leaders of the two 
parties to explore the coast to the we.stwxrd of the Mackenzie, you will have to 
select such otKcers of the Company's service within the district as may appear best 
(jualificd for the duty: .Mr. Murray, I think, would he a very fit man for one of 
the leaders, and if one party be sent by way of the Voucon, he might take charge 
of it. Ill the event of your going on this Expedition, you will be pleased to make 
over the charge of the'district to Chief Trader Bell during your absence. 

In case you may be short-handed, I have by this conveyance instructed Chief 
Factor jBallenden to ciiga.ge in Red River 10 choice men, accustomed to boating, 
and well fitted fursucli duty as will be required ol thetn ; and if there be a chance 
of their reaching Mackenzie River, or even Athabasca, before the breaking up of 
the ice, to forward them immediately. 

SShould the season, however, be too far advanced to enable them to accom- 
plish the journey by winter travelling, Mr. Ballendeii is directed to increase the 
party to Id men, with a guide, to be despatched from Red River immediately after 
the opening of the navigation, in two boats, laden with provisions and flour, and 
a few bales of clothing, in onlcrto meet, in some degree, the heavy drain that will 
be occasioned on our resources in provisions and necessary supplies in Mackenzie 
River. The leader of this party from Red River may, perhaps, be qualified to act 
as the conductor of one of the parties to examine the coast to the westward. 

You will notice *that the Lords of the Admiralty arc desirous that the depAta 
107. G 3 ‘ of 
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uf provisions left on the northern coast should be visited, and, if necessary, reple- 
nished. 1 fear, howciver, that our means will not allow of your currying out this 
part of their plans to any jp’eat extent ; but whatever may be possible in that 
>my you will of course do. At all events, it is absolutely necessary to keep up 
tlie depot of clothing; and provisions at Fort (joou Hope, with an ample supply 
of aminnnition and fishing tackle, and experienced fishermen should be stationed 
at the post. Tlie.se precautions are required in case of any men of the missing 
Expedition finding their way, or being brought to that place, so that we may he 
enabled to relieve their wants in food and clothing until an opportunity oifers to 
forward them towanl the civilized world. 

1 am averse to giving too minute instructions on matters of detail, as 1 rely 
much on your good judgment, energy and experience in giving the liillest effect 
to the views of Her .Majc.sty’s (jovernment and the Company; and yon are to 
consider you have carte, blanche to render available the Company’s resources in 
carrying out this service ; and .should you not have a sufficient number of men 
to form the parties contemplated, you may abandon one of the po.st$ in order to 
draught llie. men to this .service. It is very much to be regretted that circum- 
.stances have prevented these instructions lieing given curlier, as 1 am appre- 
hensive they may not reach you in time to do much towards the prosecution of 
this painfully interesting duty this sea.son ; but, in that case, yon will have to 
consider whether the parties may not jiass the winter near the scene of ihcir 
future, explorations. This, however, is a point which must be left to your own 

determination. , , 

1 rcmani, \'c. 

(sigiK'd) George Simpson. 

Mr. .rohn Hue, lion. Hudson’s Bay ('ompany, 

.Vlacken/.ii; River District. 


Dear Sir, Lachine, 21 January. 

No imelligenoo having been up to this time received of the Expedition undei 
Sir John riankliii, bis late 1ms ex»:ited the most inten.se iuleriM throughout (ireal 
Britain and the whole civilized world. .Much is expected from the Hudson’s 
Bay ('oni|.!iuv in pro.secuting a search of the Arctic Sc;i.s from the direction of 
Maeki nzie Ilivi'i', and herewilh are. forwardeil iiKstructions to Chief Trader Rae 
to fit out three exploring parties- -one to procied to the northward, in the. direc- 
tion of C.'apc Walker, niuler his own coininand, and the other two by way' of the 
Mackenzie Kivi r and the Yoncon to tlie we.slwiird, under the charge of officers 
stationed in the Mackenzie River ilislrict ; and if this packet be forwarded with 
all expedition, it is just possilde it may roach Mr. Rae in time to eiiubie. him to 
tun these parties in operation next suinirier. 

ft is very doubtful that there are a siillieieiit nundicr of men 111 the district foi 
this service ; 1 have, iherel'ore, to big that, unless you receive, aulhciitio infor- 
mation iVoui Mr. Rue, that further rc.M'arch is unneee.ssary — a bare possibility, 
arising I'rom ids having found .some trace of lliem- ynu will engage at Red 
River for lliis service 10 active, able, young men, accustomed to boating, and 
otherwise propel ly qualified I’or the arduous duty required of them, and if there 
be a thaiiee nl their rt.acliiiig Mackenzie River, or even Athubasea, before the 
opening of tlie navigation, that y'ou will despatch them, under the coininUnd of 
.some otfici r of the. Cojnpany’.s .service within reiicli, or some person engaged, for 
the purpo.se in the seltlemeiit, who ha.s tlie iiece.ssary qualifications for such a 
charge, uiid whose services might he useful to Mr. Rae when in Mackenzie 
River. 1 need not detail the reipiisite (]ualifioatioii.s for such a leader — activity, 
physical sln-iigth, habits of endurance, perseverance, tact with ami authority over 
the men, &c., as your experience will .suggest what i.s required. Should the 
.sca.s(in, however, he too far advanced when tins packet reaches you to enable the 
party to reach Athabasca by winter I ravel ling, you will in llmt case engage 14 
men and an expevienced guide, to form the crews of two bouts, to be despatched 
from Rod River tor Mackenzie River, immediately the navigation i.s practicable 
in spring, with fuU cargoe.s of peramican and flour and a few bales of clothing. 
Of the latter article 1 am aware that you will have Imt little to spare, and I 
believe tlic .stock in Mackenzie River Ls sufliciently large to meet the contem- 
plated deinanils ; Imt as the party to be sent by yon will be supernumeraries, for 
whom no provision has been made, it is prudent to send' with them a few 

necessaries 
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necessaries for their first winter, while the provision.s arc absolutely rcc|uire(l to Correspwidtncf 

increase our resources, on which there will not only be a certain heavy drain for 

the exploririfr parties, but it is possible we may have to render succour 1.0 Sir ami th " AdraTrT/. 

.1. Franklin’s Expedition, shouhl we fortunately succeed in discoveriiifr them. 

The provisions must be considered as cargo to be rendered entire at Mackenzie 
River, whatever may be rc(juisit<‘ for ration.s on the voyage to be supplied at the 
ports on the route. 

VVe want none but choice men. I therefore place, no restriction on the rate 
of wages, and you may give whatever is necessary to secure the pick of the 
.settlement. 1'hcy sliould not be engaged for the y<-ar, but for the lime they may 
be eroploved, at .so much per annum, eoiiuting from the ilate of d<:|)artnre tVoin 
the setlloinout until their discharge in Mackenzie River, with a fair allowance for 
the return voyage. 

Slu)iiUl such delay bo likely to arise in engaging the party at Red River that 
i.hcy could not reach Athaba.sca by winter travclliufr, vvhile the packet, if sent on 
iinmeil lately, would have a chance of reaching Mr. Rac before the opening ot the 
iiavigafioii, you ran de.spa1cb it without the men, in that case sending them in 
boats, liotii with the pack«:l. if sent by itself, and with tin* party, you will 
forward a eive.nlar addressed to the oflic<Ts in eliargc of districts and [josts, 
desiring their best :i.ssistancc in getting them forwarded with all expedition 
towards their destination. 

I remain, &c. 

Mr. .lolin Ballenden, (signed) (r. Simpson'. 

Red Hi ver Settlement, 

No. :i (L.) 

('of\ of a I.KTTIDR from .1. Unrdtuj, Ksq. to Captain flam'iUon. 

Sir, Uud.son’.s l>ay llonse, London, (i aMarch 1850. 

I .‘V.’V! diiected by the (lOM’inor and Committee of the iliid.son's Hay (’ompatty 
III tivoeauit (o you lio.r<‘with, for llie itilbrinalion of the Lords Commissioners of the 
.\dniiralty, tin- copy of a despatch received by them yesterday from Sir Cioorge. 

Simpson, Ciovenior-in-chiof of Rupert’s LamI, lugcllior with copio.s of letters J.i 
addressed hy him to Mes.svs. Ilae and Hallendcn, and al.so to Mr. Maclavi.sh and 
other ollicer> in charge of po.'^ts on the route fn.'in (.aehiiie to Red Ri\cr, relative 
;ii the SI arch for Sir .lohn Franklin's lv\j'e<litioii, and directing every possible 
ixertioii to be used in forwarding to Com iiuuuler Pullen their Lordships’ dcspulcli, 

■^•.’nt to the Hiidson’.s Hay llonse on the 'iolli January. 

I have, fte. 

(signed) A. Barclay, Secretary. 


Fiiiclosurc 1 to No. H (L.) 

Coev of a LETTER from Sir George Shupson to the Governor, Deputy Governor 
and Coiuinitlec of the Hudson’s Hay Company. 

Honourable Sirs, Laeliine, 14 February 1850. 

I iiAvr: to acknowledge Mr. Secretary Harclay's letter of 25tli .lanuary, with 
the acrom])anying papers, relating to the further .search for the mi.s.si:ig Expedition 
Milder Sir John Fi-ankliu. 

The packet from the Admiralty for Commander J^ullen, and that for Dr. Rae, 
containing copies of the. priiiled papers and instruetion.s to Captain Colliiison, anil 
chpic.s of “ The Times ” newspa})CT of 2101 and *2.511) January, wei-e forwardod 
'■xpfes.s a few hours after their receipt, under the care of one of the cleiks of this 
‘ Sitabli.shmeut, to Lac des Allumcttes, with iirslructioiis to the. gentleman in charge 
ot that po.st to .send them on without dcb'iy, vid l.ako Nipisiiigue to Sanlt Ste. 
Marie, whereby a saving of about ten day.s* time, will be gaim.sl over the eoinmu- 
iiieation vid IV.iiitangui.s(iine, the packet having been received too late, to go by 
till: mail from thonco on the 1 5th February, and the lu'xt mail not leaving until 
the 1st March. For your inforniatiou as to tlic iiu>a.sures I have adopted for 
forwarding this packet to Rod River, and for su|)plying ttie wants of the jiioposed 
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between Uit lluii- 
froii’s llii V (awipany 
and ibe Admiralty. 


Expeditions in provisions, I bop; t(» Jrdiul copies of iiiy letters to Ciiief Factors 
Hailemlcn and R»( , to (1 bio I" Trader W. Mactavisb, and the pfeiitlomeii in t’!iarp;e 
of po-sts on ilio (‘omniuniciition. My instructions to Messrs. IJallenden and Rac, 
under date yist .lanuavy (copies nf which were forwarded to youj, titat the 
Company’s resources of every tlcscriptiojt sliould he made available for thi.s 
iulcresting service, were so full and explicit, that you may rest sati.sfied nothinp; 
will lic w.inting' on the part of the Company's ofHcers to carry out, as far as 
possible, your benevolent views on this subject. 

1 have, &c. 


signed) (r. Siinpiioj;. 


Enclosnre 2, to No. .'I (L.) 

Copy oI' a I^ETfER from Sir (ifor 

in the ilndsnn’ 

Dear Sir, Laeliine, 1.3 February I Sod. 

\\ iT.'i lefevenee to my letter.-, of 2i^t .l.annary, 1 now heg to hand you copy of 
a coiunuinieation this day nse'vt'd from Air. Secretary Rarclay, inuh'r date 
f-iOndoii. liolli .lanuui'v, from which you will oliserve, that holli the Lords of the 
Admiralty aud die. (Jovernor and (.'ommittcc are exceedingly anxious that tin- 
accompanying packet for Connnandi r Pullen iVoiu the Admiralty i-huuld rcaidi 
that otfu’cr w ith the least po.ssibIe ilcluy. ’I'here i.s likewise foruarded Iicrowitli 
a packet to j’our adrlrc.ssf, containing the pa[)er.s rrlerrcd to in Mr. Srcretai} 
Iiun lay's letter, aud a letter from Sir .lolin Richardso.i. 

By Air. Barclay’.^ letter you will observe that the iuslructiou,-' now <’i\ou for 
a scarcb uiulcr Commander Pullen are not to supoisedi' tbe plans already laid 
down for your own <-\plorations. 

By niy letter to CUiief Factor Ballenden, of 21st January, copy of wlsieli wa;; 
forwarded to vou, you will observe tliat that genllcinan was instructed to send 
1(1 men from Red River, to be placed at your disposal 111 the ])roseeution of your 
researches, if there was the prospect of their getting beyond Port (Ihcpevvyan by 
winter travelling ; 011 the contraiy-, if they could not read) that point before the 
opening of the navigation, he was to send (instead of 10) U men, with a guide, 
to form the. crew of two boaUs, to be laden with jirovisious for the service in 
iiuo.stiou. Should these two boat-loads of provisions be forwavdeil, I pre.«uiue 
they will, w ilh the re.sourees of the country, he snflieiei'.i for every uselul purpose ; 
hnt’ in die event of the 10 men having been forwarded by winter travelling, I 
have by this conveyance instructeil Mr. Ballenden to forward an extra boat along 
with the Portage la Loche brigade next summer, laden with provisions, to be 
specially applied to the use of the Expedition under Cominaiulev Pullen, aud sutb 
parties as you may' employ'^ on this service. 

All expenses connected with these I^xpeditioiis, the forwarding of provbious, 
packets, &c., are to he charged to the *’ Arctic Searching Expedition.” 

Ill groat haste, and with best wishes, 

I remain, &c. 

(signed) (t. Siwpxon. 


Enelo.snre 3, to No. 3. (L.) , 

Coi’Y of a LETTER from Sir George Simpsm to Jolm Ballenden, Esquire, 
Chief Factor in the llndson's Bay Company’s Service. 

Dear Sir, Lachine, 13 February 18.')0. 

By instructions from the (.lovcriior and Committee just received, I now lorward 
a packet, by special express up the Ottawa, for the purpose of being conveyed 
to the Sault Ste. Alarie, and thence forwarded witli every possible expedition 
from iro't to post to Red River; and vou will be pleased, to .send it on without 

delay 


f/c Sinipfion to John Jtai\ Esrj., Chief Imclor 
s Bay t^iinpany's Service. 



4c]ay by tbe nu^t direct route ^to UH b la Cnwte«^flY|li} ivbei;ce it will be for* 
warded to Atbabasca, and oa to Madtentie ^ev. 

With vvfcranca to my letter > of iliaf Jumvty, itbould it, have reached you 
sufKcieatly eorte te[^|wa,enabh^ y<w te^fotward tea giba to Mr. iUe,to be 
employed oo bi^ ptopdapi^ e»ploiati(te«« V ^rnter tnweQing^ you iri|l in 
case provide ia beat'a crew tp accompany the X^ortage k Loebe brigwe, {ally 
ladeor from. Red River or Norway with about ninety pieces of flour and 

pcmtniean» say one*third of the former and twO'-thirds of the latter. Should the 
express not have reached you in lime to send the ten men by winter travelling, 
you will of course have increased their number to fouiteen, with a guide, to man 
two boats laden with provisions and clothing, according to my instructions, in 
ubich case tlie third boat above directed will not be required. Ylie lading of 
the boats or boat should be replenished fiom post to post, so that the full 
quantity originally shipped may be lorthcoming for the use of Commander 
Pullen and Mr. Rae's Expeditions. 

All expenses comtected with this service, the forwarding ol provisions, 
packets, &c., are to bo charged to the Arctic Expedition. 


Ko. 


Coiresi 



1 am, Ac. 

(signed) U. ifhnpsou. 


fl 

Enclosure 4, to No. 3 (L) 

Corv of a LE^rfEIl from Sir George Shiwmt to William M' Tavish^ Kscpiirc, 
Chief Tradct in the Hudson’s Bay Company's Service. 

Dear Sir, l.achinc, 13 February 1S50. 

Hkrivvith is foiuardcd, cid the Ottawa River, a paikct for Mr. Ballendun, 
mIikIi 1 have to bog you will .send on with all possible despatch to Red River. 

As Ml. Swaiistoii may be short-handed, having already had to provide for 
two txpicssec, you had better engage the men, whom you send on from the 
Sdult, on tbe condition ot their remaining at Michipiepton, ior a pbrioU of two, 
tliice, lour or|uore months, as Mr. Swanston may re(]utre. by which arrangement 
tbe men he sends from Miebipieotou may remain at the next post, and so on from 
.staiioq to sisition. All expenses connected with this seiviec are to be charged 
to the “ Aictic Seal (hing Expedition;’' and no consideiatioii of mere cost is to 
be dllowed to inteiii’ic in tlic expeditious transmission of this express. 

Pleusc foiward copy ut this letter to Chief Trader Swanston. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) G. Simpsoti. 


Enclosure 5, to No. 3 (L.) 

CoFY of a LEI TER from Sir George Simpson to Gentlemen in Charge of 
• Posts on the Route from Lacliiuo to Red River Settlement. 


Gentlemen, Lachine, 13 February 18.j0. 

IIkrkwith Is forwarded an express for Red River Settlement, which 1 have 
to beg may be sent on from jiost to tost by two caniers, with aft imssible 
despatch, as its early receipt is of the utmost importance. 'JTbe expense.s 
connected with its transmission are to be charged to the ** Arctic Searching 
Expedition.” 

Let tbe hour and day of arrival at and. departure from eatiih post op the route 
be marked on the back of this tetter. , 

I am, &c. • * , 

(signed) G. Siny^ton. 
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ccetling?i of Cupt. 
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' V-' -rNa^.— v*. '■. ■■./ 

NARRATIVE of tho Phocbesikgs of C8]>t»in Sii Jatmi C. in Cdnimtind 

nf the Gxp£mriovl}iMugh.Za^(!eia«f«)|: i$i){m</a)n4 ; 

1» t^oidance with the thtentbns express^ to tlie Secretajy ’of the Admiralty 
in toy letter of the I3tb of July 1848, Heir Majesty's ships ‘‘Enterprise'’ and 
” InvcBtigator" sailed on that day from the Danish settlement of Upernavik. 

By running though an intn'eate archipelago of islands, which lies off the main 
land, and seems to keep off the pVessvre of the main pack, we succeeded in pass- 
ing the positinu in which the'wnale ships had been so long detained, and made 
every day some advance to the northward, until the 20 th, wlien wc made fast to a 
berg aground off Cape Shackleton. 

Here we were joined hy the “ Lord Garobier ” (of Hull), Mr. 11. Hill, master, 
who informed nie that, having run to the southward with all the rest of the whaling 
ships, and having carcfulK' examined the pack edge for any opening that might 
lead to the we.stward, he had come to the conclusion that there Wiis not the smallest 
chance, from the close, compact and heavy nature of the ice, for any shi[) crossing 
to the west coast of Baflin’s Bay this season. He inid, therefore, returned to the 
north, and expected that all the other ships would soon follow him, and endeavour . 
to round the north end of the pack ; he spoke very confidently of being able to 
accomplish tliLs by the first week of August, and promif'ed at any rate to romuiii 
in {:ompany with us until the 3d of Augtist. We cast oil’ from the bi;rg early the 
next morning, towing the ships through loo.se streams of ice towards some lanes of 
wafer, which had opened out during the calm whicit prevailed all night. 

Onr progress wa.s, however, very slow during this and the next few days, and 
our situation often difficult and embarrassing. 

On the morning of tlie 2Gth, when off the Three Isluiuis of Baffin, in lut. 74" N., 
we were surprised, on the fog clearing off, to see the “ Lord Gambier” about eight 
miles ilistant, .standing under all sail to the southward, thu.s disappointing us of 
the only remaining means of forwarding information of our proceedings to their 
Lordships; and this was the more annoying as we had only the evening bet’oro 
passed within a quarter of a mile of her, when, upoii any signal of their inten. 
tion of going to the southward, we would have placed on board of her all our 
letters and (lespatches. Her enterprising commander deserves the highest praise 
for ])erscveriug alone so far beyond all his fellows, and, had it dcplndccl on him, 

I lielieve be would not have left us until we iiad got through the great difficulty 
of Melville Bay. 

"We pursued our course to the northward under varying circuroslanccs of per- 
plexity, anxiety and success ; for, although 1 could not but feel UNSured tliat we 
should eventually get through the Melville Bay barrier, yet calms and light winds 
so greatly impeded any inoveinent in the pack, that day after day passed away until 
the season had so far advanced as to preclude every hope of accomplishing much, 
if anything, before the setting in of winter. 

No exertions, however, were spared to take advantage of every opportunity of 
pushing the ships forward, until, on the 20 th of August, during a heavy breeze 
from the N.E., the ships, uudprall the sail they could carry, bor^ through a pack 
of ice of but mmleratc thickness, but having amongst it heavy musses mingled with . 
the lighter ice that covered the larger surface through which it was necessary to 
drive tlie ships at all hazards. The shocks they sustained during this severe trial 
were great, but fortunately without serious damage to them. 

We gained the clear water at 4 p.m. on the 20 th of Augu.st, in lat. 75^ N., and' 
long. 08’ W., and steered direct for Pond’s Bay, where I felt assured of meeting 
.with the whale ships, if any should have crossed to the west land, and iniglit 
learn from, them if the “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” or their party in boats, had passed 
along that shore; and also with a view to communicate with the Esquimaux who 
annually vi»u the coast, and from whom we niighf'^haye d^sriyed information of our ■ 
ab^it friends. •- /■ 

• On the 23d we made the 'land abcittf ten miles. t<) the' southward of Potid's' Ba^, ' 
am) could truce the line of the main pack-, closein against the l^d, at adisttnim' 
of three o.r four inilcf to the southward, so closely pressed eis to T^Ve iid 
room ftw ships or boaia to pass between, it ;a^ the 

Pond’s B^y'.aod hove .to,‘ within -half a mite-bf those pbihtft .opbh-W.lt^H‘ thh E^L 
maux Jnpown to piaettiheif summer rest^ncea, firing atlefy Ii 4 tf^hdttr 4 ; Mird 
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•with oiir IjIaBscs closely exawming eyery part shore without being able to 
discern any haihaii being., ,,. / mdinRaorCi^ 

, From ;^6iv3’s Bay we comiwfhce^^a c6ast to the 7 . : 

northward, keeping the Ships 61(^6. (fthd, s<> that neither people npr r- '*• ^ ■ ■ 

boats oDulu have passed without our ^ehig thera.-- Qpposed by a Strong current, 
aithough going before the wind brtwecii two nnd three kqots through the water, 
wd found by the restil.t of all oil r observation)^, as . well as by unerring macks on 
tlio land, that we W.ere sometimes carried astern against the wind., , • . 

On the 26th we arrived off Po^essioii Bay, and a party was, sent ou shore to 
search fur any traces of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, having, touched at tlus 
general uoiiit of rendezvous. Nothing was found but the paper left there record- 
ing the visit of Sir hldwanl Parry, in 1819. l^he paper was very.tnuch damaged, 
but by carefuF washing and .htting (ogetht:^, nearly every word was clearly 
deciphered. (It is.pi'eieryed,) 

From this point wc continued the examination of the coast with equal csro, 
lor w e folly px|>ected every hour to sectliose of whom we w'ere in s(»irch, and the 
must vigilant look-out was kept ;doft, uud from the deck. , . 

On the 1st of September we arrived oft* Cape York, and a party was sent, on 
sboro to seek for our friends, and to fix a conspicuous mark at this remarkable 
point, on which was placed a' paper for the guulanrc of any party that might fall 
in willi it. .rhis service was performed by Licuteuant M'Clinlock, with much 
skill, under very difficult circumstances. ■ . . 

Every day w’c -were iw the jiracticc of throwing overboard a cask from each 
ship, c;untatnuig papcrs^wilh information of all our proceedings; gunS were fired 
during fo.ggy weather, and blue lights aud rockets during the hours of darkness, 
the ships lieing kcjrt. under such easy sail tliat any boat seeing the signals might 
have reached them. 

The general tenor of the information thus distributed along the coast was to 
acquaint Sir John Franklin, or any of his party, that as the whale ships bad not 
been able to cross to the west land of Bamn’s Bay, they could have ito lio))e of 
-.js-sisluncc from them, and recommending them to make for Port ioopold, Where 1 
intended to form a depot of provisions, and perhaps leave the “ Investigator’’ to 
winter there ; they would at any rate, with the provisions, find a notice of foe 
position in which the neuter .foip was passing Ihc winter. 

It ihcrefore became necessary to push for Port l.eopold to fulfil these promises, 
for Jiad finy of his party met 'with one of these notices they would 'assuredly have 
gone to that point, 

^V'^' aecordingiy .stood over from Cape York towards NorllvJSast Cape, until 
wc cunie in with the edge, of a p'ack, too dense for ns to pcuctnitc, lying between.' 
us 'aud Leopold Island, about 14 miles broad ; but as we could perceive that it 
was still in motion, we hoped that a few days might produce a favourable cbai^«e, 
and in tlic meantime wc stood over to the north shore of Barrow’s Strait, -to seek 
a harbour further to the westward, aud to examine the muncrous inlets of that 
shore, ."Maxwell and several sniallpr indentations, were thoroughly explored ; 
aiid, although we got nevir the entrance.'of Wellington Channel, the firm barrier of 
icc wliich stretched across it, and which had not broken away this season^ con ■ 
vinced us all was impracticable in that direction. • 

Wepow stood to the south-west to seek for a harbour near (.’apr: Rennell, 
but found a heavy body of icc extending from the west of Cornwallis Island in u 
compact mass to Leopold Island. Coasting along this pack during .stormy and 
foggy •weather, wt‘ had difficulty in keeping the ships free during the nights, for I 
belieye 'so great .a quantity of ice was -never before seen in Bi^rxpw’s Strait at this 
period of. (he season. ■ ■ . ' ' ; 

•With the fhennometer. at 1 5 degree^) every night, young ice formed rapidly, and 
became so thick as fo frustrafo sdl our exertions to pass thrbagh of th<' 

looser streams. Neverthieless^ after som^ days of anxious and » arduous wprk, w'c 
succeeded. tUigeUiug through the pack whicu still lingered about l^op^d . Island 
NorthrEast Cape^ and entered the harbour of Port Leopold oh . the llth of 
Septeintbor>^ - Had we not, got into port on that day, it would have been Impossible 
to hhye done . so ,any;day afterwards, the main pack, during.' the night, having' 
clp^ foe landyjuid cpt|^letaly:.aea)4^the mtmth 
•‘^VyV.^ad' any nste, accpmplhibhd one notorial point, . .and; were xejjoieed 
of .wiiioh. we bw bh^.ini'iqijich'dpubti wpll-adapt^^ 
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to oQr purpose^ and, as it was to secuite jft' j^bod^jw^iiion for one sbip^ I. 

resolved thnt u shoiuR bn tbe wli» jer qnarterJi for tHie *,‘' InVesti^ . . 

I b%d .ntucti'satisfactidn ‘ the .next ind^in^ to ' ,6iid‘ oht st^am- 

lauqch {ttlfilled our ex|^^ti6ns in ah. expcirihiientat' cratse ^alK|rit the harbm^^ 
befoj« proceeding in her to the westward In- search of a harbohf foir' the Enter- 
pme,” as it was now beyond probability, frhm the earlysetting in of winter, and 
from tlie unbroken .state of the ice, tQ reach Melville Island this' season. - The pack- 
at the harboifr’s mouth, however, still prevented our immediate departure, and alt 
our energies were devoted to landing a good' s^ply of provisions upon Whaler 
Point. In this service the steam-launch proved of indnitc value, conveying a large 
cargo herself, and towing two deeply laden cutters,, at the rate of fonr or five knots, 
through the sheet of ice which now covered the harbour, and through whioli no 
boat unaided by steam could have penetrated beyond her own length.. 

The place, selected for the depot was upon the low South-east point, which 
forms the chief protection to the harbour, two miles distant from bur. auchora.ge. 
This work was not only tedious, but sometimes hazardous, from the floes of .thin 
ice folding over each other, and thu.s forming an obstacle at times difficalt to over- 
come. Indeed, our operations were still incomplete when they were interrupted 
by the ice in the harbour becoming so thick as to require all our attention to the 
ships themselves. A prevalence of strong easterly winds had caused the pack to 
press so heavily against the outer margin of the harbour ice, that the ships were 
carried away with their anchors so far up towards the head of the hay that they 
grounded at low water. All hands from both ships wcrcisot to work to cut a canal 
and warp them off the shore. This had scarcely l)een accomplished when another 
sevcrc pressure drove them again into shallow water, and, had wc not fortnnately 
hauled off in time, it is probable tliat the sliips must have Iain aground all 
the winter. The work of sawing was recommenced, and, after tw'o or three days, 
wc succeeded in getting our ships into a position of comparative .safety, aUliougli 
with only a foot or two of water to spare at low spring tide.s ; but tlic winter had 
now .set in witli so much severity it was impossible to keep the people any longer 
employed at such work without .serious injury to their health, and their suffering 
from severe frost-bites. 

On the evening of the 12th of October the ships w'ere hove into their winter 
position, within 200 yard.s of each other. 

1 w^as indeed most anxious to have taken the “ Enterprise" to some distance to 
the westward, but any attempt to leave the ships, under the circumstances of their 
.situation, would have been highly injurious, and probably have led to some 
calamity, but the pack which sealed the harbour's mouth the night after wc entered 
it never admitted a chance of even a boat making her way out ; and acro-ss the 
isthmus, as far as wc could discern from the hills, the same extensive mass of 
lieavy, hummocky ice, which we had coasted along in search of an opening in the 
early part of September, was still pressed closely home agai?j.st the north shore of 
North Somerset, and remained fixed there throughout the winter ; so that if the 

Enterprise" had been able to get out of tlic harbou!*, she could not have' pro- 
ceeded far, and would most likely have been compelled cither to pass the winter 
in the pack, or to have returned to England, and thus have defeated all prospective 
measures for the assistance of o'ur Jong absent friends. 

And, although I could not but feel extreme disappointment at the small 
advance we had been able to make during our first season, yet vve had much to be 
thankful for in having been permitted to gain secure winter quarters at Port 
Leopold — a position that of all others was the most desirable, if any one spot had 
to be selected for that purpose ; being at the junction of the four great channels 
of Barrow’s Strait, Lancaster Sound, Prince Regent Inlet and Wellington Chantiek 
it; was hardly possible for any party, after abandoning their ships, to pass along 
the sliores of any of those inlets without finding indications of the proximity of 
our Expeditiup.. \ ^ 

The winter was passed as are all winters in fhis ojithate, but Ibog expeHen^ 
^nd.Uber^. ineans gave us ihatiy comforts that, no^otl^er Expedition hdd Onjoyed ; 
y^ it is remarkable tha^ Ute. health of the crew„sqffer^ ihoVe^ 
than On any former .oo^asion. Our want qf tended la '$pMe 

measure to depress their spirits, and, utifortdnatolf, the Oi^. of winter pbo^ 
longed .unnsually far into the. spring before vrO could giVe them more active 
employment. ' 
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the purp<>» j lii^ as, ilijb .weU,J^ 9 v^^ botaotiy the^ cr^ture^ « 6 iid^ of Cafh 

traverse iajsejwdbi.o^^.fb^ It ct^us^^ ppb^ arhich' a nbticc^^^ the ®"' J*. *^r, 
position of.the‘8hipa,aa<i*(|fe|>$teW;P«56yfe|b^\J^ be ftUnched reuod 

their necfcsj and then set. them at .l^erty' a^iijf^ vrijth the hope that stiine of these 
ines^ngers niigbt be the meads of c.onyey$^ the iideMigehce to the “Erebus ’* 
and *• Terror," as the crews of .th<^/ire 8 W assuredly be edgei* for their 

capture. ;.:,* ' ■ 

After several short preliminary .journeyi in, April and the early part of next 

■ ..t ... 11 ^ Ai.J a1_ * M. 4^r ' _ _ _ . 1 i . 



together with tents, elothes, blankets and other necessaries; we^ lasbed upon two 
sledges. .We were accompanied for the first five days of ouT.jorfiiiby by Captain 
EirdtJn command of , a large fatigue party, ryhich increased pur nbmlierS to 42. 
life would willingly have extended his valuable assistance still fiirther, had 1 not 
felt that his presence at the ships would, be more beneficial to the' service in send- 
ing forth such other parties,, and completing such further measures, ns I proposed 
should be adopted during my absence. 

A detailed account of this journey may 'be found in my Journal ; it may be' 
sufficient here to mention, that the examination of all the inlets and smaller in- 
dentations of the coast, which any ships might have found shelter, occupied a. 
large portion of our time, and cost us much labour ; but it was necessary that every 
portion of the coast we passed along should be thoroughly explored. ‘ 

The north shore of North Somerset trends slightly to the nxirthwnrd of the 
west, until after passing the extreme North Cape of America, a few miles beyond 
Cape Iteiinell; from this point it trends slightly to the 'southward of west, until 
after rounding Cape Bimny, when it suddenly assumes a nearly south direction, 

Erom the high land in the neighbourhood of Cape .Bunny we obtained a very 
extensive view, and observed that, the whole space between* it and Cape Walker 
to the west, and Wellington Channel to the north, was occupied by very heavy 
liuinniocky ice, whilst to the southward it appeared more favourable for travelling ; 
I therefore determined not to divide the party, as I had originally intended, until 
wc should find a more practicable point for their exertions. * 

We therefore proceeded to the southward; tracing all the indentations of the 
coast, when our progress became much delayed by several of the party liecoming 
useless from lameness and debility, $0 that it proved most fortunate that I had not 
divided the force, which could only, under such circumstances, have terminated 
in the complete failure of both ; for, although the load of provisiomt was' every 
day becoming less, the necessity of carrying two of the sufferers on the sledges, 
and the loss of the services of three others, who had scarcely strength to walk 
behind, greatly increased the labour of the few who were now able to work. ' 

The examination of the coast was pursued until the 5th of June, when, having 
consumed more than half our provisions,. and the strength of the' party being much 
reduced, I was reluctantly compelled tc abandon further operations, as it was, 
moreover, necessary to give the men a day of rest. But; that the tinic might hot 
be wholly lost, I proceeded with Serjeant Hurditch, and William Thompson, a 
seaman of great endurance, to the extreme Muth point in sight from our encamps 
ment, distant about eight or nine miles. From this point wo had so fine a view 
as fully to reward us for our additional labour, more especially when we' rejected 
that from the nature of the ice over which we, unencumbered, had travelled with 
■coibpprative ease, it could hardly have been accomplished' by the party in o'ne 
day,.. whilst it .would have req.uir'^ another to ^et back to their present en- 
ca^mpmetikf. ' : ■ ' ' ’ 

Tbi? ei^ffcme po^nt of pur operation is in lat. 72*" 38' N>, aiid long; $5*'40' W. 
It is the west point of a small biffh peninsula, and^ the slate of the' atmosphere 
being ;at the time pecuHaj^y faycp^Ie for distinctness of vision, ladd bfaiiy great 
clevaticm m&bt have heed sSea at f6e 'distance cf 100 milrS; ' ' ’ ' ' ** < 
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K«nT^tivL‘ ef Pro< it> 1832 , and whiiqh 1 Itopted. j||i.baye attained on dib oocayioiiy as 

rcvwiteiil tUe;,Magnetic Pole iff ite .iinmedtate ‘vici;aiityi.‘.ani 3 , Had nofc-aO many of 
Sir J. (■. rosk, pyy pMty, t^polten down, it mijtht have bcsen accOm^diahed*' , 

We observed several small bays and inlets between ns and the soiithcrnmoBt 
cape, of whose continuity, we conidHot'be assured at so ^eatavdii^ancei yet they 
are marked on the chart which accompanies this account of obtt ph>(?ecdin<^, 'by 
which it will bo perceived that a very narrow isthmus separates Prince Regent 
Inlet from the western sea at Crcsswell and Brentftnd Bays. 

On our return to the encampment, I found they had all been a^ell occupied 
(luring our absence ; Lieutenant M'Clintock had taken some magnetic observa- 
tions, which will be of great value, from our being so near to the Magnetic Pole; 
tno of the party had cut through the Ice, which they found to be eight feet thick, 
ami fijccd a pole by wliicli the state of the tides was ascertained ; and all the rest 
that could work had erected a large cairn of stones on a high knoll just above the 
tents, in \tliicha copper cylinder wa.s placed, containing an account of our pro> 
ccedings, and all neccssury information for the guidance of any of Sir John 
■ Franklin's party tliut might be journeying along this coast. 

Althougli our resources did not admit oTuny further perscverauci'. on onr part, we 
could not but fed some satisraciiuit in the assurance, that if those of whom wc were 
in search had at any time botm iipoti tlio north or vv(*st covxst of North Somerset, 
wc iimst have met with some traces of them ; the season for travelling in these 
regions had also passed away, the thaw having cou^ienced ; and, had they 
abandoned their .ships at Melville island, tht y must have arrived on either of these? 
shorc.s long l)efore this time, «here they wouM have found i.(s in the bcsi j»ossibie 
position to render them as.sistance, and conduct them to our ve.«sels. 

MV set forward on our homeward journey in the evening of the (>th ol‘ June, 
and, after encountering a variety of diAiculties, to which 1 neoci not now further 
allude, we reached the ship on ,tlii; 23 d, the parly so completely worn out !iy 
I’atigue that cveiy man wass from some cause or other, in the doelor'.s hands for 
two «,r three weeks, and 1 am sorry to say that two of them arc not yet recovored. 

i had walked in advanec of the party, to select t.lu' lu'.st road by which lo cros': 
the istliinus, and as soon as I got .sigld of the ships, 1 wu' met by Captain Bii-vi 
and Lieutenant M‘Cluiv, from whom 1 wa.s greatly grieved to heurol the decease 
of Air. llcnfy Matthias, itm assisttiit-surgeon of the “ Enterprise, " of consumption, 
which had been deeply rooted in his constitution lieforu leaving England ; he was 
a promising young man, of g-rcat amiability of di.sposition, miiverssdly bel.»v(?d and 
regretted. Several others of the crews of botli .sliips were in 11 declining .state, 
and the general report of health was by tio nu?iin.s cheering. 

During my absence. Captain Bird had despatched partie.s in ,«’everal directions, — 
one under the command of Liontenant Barnard, to the fioilh shove of Barrow'’s 
Strait ; a second, eommniHhid by LtentmiJint Brown, to the cast .shore of Prince 
Jtoge!il Inlet ; and a third, coinluelcd by Lieutenant Robiii.son, along the wesieni 
shore of that inlet. Thu labours of these partitj.s were oi' romparalivKly short 
durations; still they, Itkc (uirselvcs, all .‘snlfered from snow' blindness, sprained 
ankles, and debility, especially that under Idcu tenant Robinson, xvho extended iii.s 
examination of the coa-st for several miles to the southward of Fury Beach. 

Although it was now but too evident, from no traces of the absent Expedition 
having been met with by any of these partie.s, that the ships could not have been 
detained anywhere in this part of tlie Arctic regions ; yet 1 considered it proper to 
push forward to the. westward us soon as our snips should be liberated from their 
vvintcr harbour. My chief hopes now centered in the efforts of Sir John Richard- 
son’s party ; but 1 felt lully persuaded that Sir J(»lui Franklin’s ships must have 
penetrated so far beyond Melville Lsland as to indneei him to prefer making for the 
continent of America, rather than seeking assistance from, the whale ships., in 
Baffin’s Bay, .... 

Our crews, weakened by ince.ssunt exertion, vvere in a very unfit state to under* 
(a^e .the heavy laboiiV which they had yet to ^complish. . The season .at this plado 
was so extremely baeikw ard that aardly a pool o.f w ater' was to , be, seen on si**^" 
face of ice which covered the > harbour, except only along ttie line of graVol 
which bad been spread out towards the liarbour|.s.' month dtirtog the winter^ 
there, ajipeared but small njfospect of any release tbu season: . 

All h&uds that were .amp toumienced. with saWs, extending the br6^ih/bf the 
canal so mpeb "as toa^idit the ships tb pass down it tovirai^s<^lrie ^{^^.of .th^.haro. 
hour, a distabce of .iAtW ntoipe than two raifes. ' v ‘ ^ 



iiiANkdN: 

Tbeselftboiirs wereconiinnedisititil i5th of tlwe canal bcmg 

nearly finj^bod, the Iterbonr ' feo divided ^ooj*^ \ta Hi^. into two ttearly «quw 
parts, and thus saved us. a fBi.iiir/daya''^';worjf i jkrdt the Sdd'^to^ seaward remained Sir Jl <3; Raw. 
tp all .ai^earance as, firmly' fix^ B* during' the winter, though we could per- "y"’ ’. 

ceivc it was. wasting away close along: '8hoires> and it was not until the - 

X6th of August diat we succeeded in getting clear of the harbour. 

llefore leaving Poi't Leopold. I had caused a house to be built of our spare 
5»pars, and covered with such of our housing cloths as we could dis]:)cnsc with, and 
for which we could find a substitute if -needful, leaving also twelve mondis’ pro- 
visions, fuel and other necessaries, together witli the investigator’s s.tcam-oiiginc 
and launch, which had been lengthened seven feet fOr the purpose, and now 
formed a fine vessel, capahle of conveying the whole of Sir John Franklin’s [)arty 
to the whale ships,, or ourselves, should any calamity befall btir ship-s in their 
progress to Uic westward. 

We now proceeded towards the north shore of Harrow’s Strait, for the purpose 
of following np the examination of W'cllington Channel, and, if possible, of 
extending our researches as far iis Melville Island ; but when about 12 miles 
from the sliure we came to the fixed land icc, which had not broken away this 
.<iCuson, and nothing but an uniform sheet of heavv ice was to bo. .seen to the 

"sVfcJilwaru. 

We kept the ships near that which appeared to be the most probable spot, 
walohing for any opening that might present itself, when a strong wind suddenly 
arising on the 1st of September, brought the loose pack, through which wc had 
bfCD struggling, down upon and it closely beset the ship.s. At times, during two 
or three days, they sustained severe prossiwe, and ridgos of hummocks were 
thrown up all around us, but after that time, the temperature falling to near zero, 
it formed the. wliole body of the ice into one solid mass. We were so cirenm- 
'■Unii'od that for some days tvo could not unship the rudder, and when, by the . 
laborious operation of .sawing and removing the luimraocks from under the stern, 
we wore able to do so, wc found it twisted and damaged, and the ship was so 
(uncli .strained as to increase the leakage from three inches in a fortnight to 14 
inches daily, which, though of but trilling importance at present, served to con- 
viiicc'US that she was not, as we bud hitherto believed, invulnerable. 

The ice was ’stationary for a few days ; the pressure bad so folded the lighter 
pieces over eaoli other, and they were so interlaced, as to form one entire .sheet, 
extending from shore to shore of.Barrow’s Strait, and as far to the east and west 
as the eye could di.sccrn from the mast-head, ivliilst the extreme severity of the 
temperature had cemented the whole so firmly together that it appeared highly 
improbable that it could break up again this season. In the space which had 
lu'cn cleared away for im-shipping the rudder, the newly formed ice was 15 inches 
thick, and in some places along the ship’s side the 13 feet saws were too short to. 
work. 


Wc had now fully made up our minds that the ships were fixed for the winter, 
and, dismal as the pi'ospect appeared, it was far preferable to being carried along * 
tiie west coa-st of- Baffin’s Buy, where the grounded bergs are in such numbers 
upon the shallow banks off that shore, as to reader it next to impossible For .sliips 
involved in a pack to escape destruction. 

It was, therefore, with -a mixture of hope and anxiety that, on the wind shift- 
ing to tfie westwai^, we perceived the whole body of ice begiu to drive to the 
eastward, at the .rate of 8 to -10 miles daily. Every effort on our part was 
totally unavailing, for no human power could have moved either of the ships a ' 
.single inch ; they were thu.s completely taken out of our hands, and, in the centre 
of a field of ice mote than 50 miles in circumference, were carried along” the 
.southern shore of Lancaster Sound. 


After passing its entrance, the ice drifted in a more southerly direction, along 
the westahtare of Baffin’s lBay, .untifwe were abreast of Pond’s Imy /to the south- 
ward pf. which wo observed ' a. gmatrnwmber of icebergs stretching across our path, 
uiijd^preB^iacl the fearful, prosimct of our worst anticipations. ^Bat/ wWn. least 
cxpecbxl by us, our roleiiUMi was alnioM miraculously brought abotd, The ^reat . ' 
field i;if ICO was . rent into.' innumerable fragments, os if by some liUkcn power. 

Hbpe revived, and .Our people worked with energy $ till sail was made, utid 
warps run out frpm each quarter; to spring thq ships past Xhe heavy floe pieces/. 
'nte.“ lQvesti|g^ti(w’’.rwao}^ ^ spuro bf.Whfo^^ the evening of tlic 24tli, .. 
hut it w«^ not until pdon.ol.. “ Enterprise” cou.ld>.;; 
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clear the , It is impp^i^e to coiiyey atiy '-idea, of tlie sensation We expe- 
rienced w'JiWti W^ found diireelve^ once more, at liberty, Whilsi many a grateful 
heart poured forth its praises and tVn1c^(ivi(ig;s to Almighty God for this unlocked- ' 
for deiiveitince. - , , ‘ ' 

The advance of winter had how closed all tlie harbours rigaihst us ; and, as it 
was impossible to penetrate to the westward tfa'robgh the pack froih which wc had 
just been liberated, 1 made. the signal to the- “ Investigator” of my intention to 
retiiru to England. 

Standing to the S.E., we came in with the middle ice of Daflin's Bay, within a 
few miles of the land, and were obliged, in order to make pur retreat the more 
sure, to run along its western edge to the NJB., until we reached the latitude^ 
74g“ N., wlmre we rounded its north end, oh the 4th of October, in sight of the 
coast of (Greenland. ' 

Favoured by unusually fine weather as we proceeded to the southward, we 
passed without any accident through the great cluster of bergs which is always 
found ill lat. fiO* N., and on the 1 2 th we re-crossed the Arctic Circle, after which- 
tme we .saw no more ice. 

Strong westerly winds carried us past the meridian of Cape .Farewell on the 
18th, and at 1 a. in. of the 28th wc struck souudings ofi' Mould Mead. At day- 
light we found ourselvc.s in the I'ainvuy between North Ronaldshay and Fair 
Island, but southerly wind so impeded our further progress, that it was late on 
Saturday night before wc could anchor off Scarborough. 

• 1 arrived at the Admiralty early on Monday, the .5th of November. 

1 cannot conclude this Report without expressing my deep obligations to 
Captain Bird, for his cordial co-operatiuti and zealous support throughout thi.S' 
most arduous service, and my admiration of the conduct of the officers and crews 
of both ships, whose meriturious exertions fully entitle them to the most favour- 
able consideration of the Ixirds Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

James C. Ross. 
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No. 5 (A.) 

copy of OunERS from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to Mr. James 
Haunders, Master, comniuiidiug Her Majesty's Ship “ North Star,” dated 
14 May 1849. 


By tiie Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Ac. 

Having selected the “ North Star” for the purpose of conveying a supply of 
provisions and stores to the '* Enterprize” and'-‘‘ Investigator,” now employed ia 
search of the ships under the orders of Captain Sir John Franklin, and . having 
equipped and stored her accordingly, we have- thought fit to appoint you to her 
command ; and as soon ns she shall be in every respect ready for sea, and her crew 
have been paid advance, you are to proceed in her to the.Nore, where you will 
be joined by the '* Stromboli”. steam-vessel, the commander of which will be 
directed to tow the “ North Star'’ as far to sea as her coals will last; or, a.H 
according to your judgment, with- reference to wind and weather, her assistance 
will expedite your voyage to Baffin’s Bay. And, with the object in- view, you are 
at liberty, on- leaving the Norc, to pursue your voyage down the English Channel, 
or to go north about by the Orkneys, according .as the wind may appear to hang 
to the eastward or westward. • • - 

Bi case of your adopting>tbc former of these rbtites from- the Nofe, you .to 
make the best of your way to Cork, where the commander of die ” Stromboli V 
will Dse all despatch in completing his-^fuel i ' So that,- when that ^objeqtis effiictod, 
you may immediately put to sea, and prosecute your voyage. . While the 
StrninboU” is thiis employed,' you- will endeavour to obtain- whatever observations 
the. weather may permit for rating your chrouometets.' .But in tbeiovrat of your 
adopting the Orkney route, you will touch at Aberc^^^/arttd’''plinri^.''the^^^ 
observations there. ■ ' V . 
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The papery marked Ay B, C, 1) and B,* which accompany these orders^ will Proceemng# of Hor 
inform you hot only of all the circumstances which’ have lcd to the employment 
of the “ North Stat^ on this service^ but also, that the main object of your voyage „ .. 
is, tirst, by replenishing the stock of provisions in the ships of Sir James Ross, to 
prevent the return of the “ Investigator” to England this summer; in order that 
Captain Birtl with hi^ ship may continue to co-operate with Sir James Ross in 
prosecuting his search during the summer of 1850; and secondly, in case of not 
nieoling the “ Investigator” or her boats, that you shall land the necessary sup- 
plies af the following places ; viz. — Po.ssc.ssion Bay, Cape Hay, Cape Crawford, 

•and Cape York, or Whaler Point, endeavouring to reach the latter, place in pre- 
ference, and leaving such notices or indications of the places where you may have 
landed these .supplies .as will enable Captain Bird to' dnd them, if it should happen 
by any nnforeseeii occurrence that you should not fall in with the “ Investigator” 
or . her boats. In this case the provisions must be buried hi such manner as to 
prevent their being got at either by the, natives, dr the wild animals wlii^h frequent 
these parts. • . 

Should you not be able to reach any of those spots (a contingency not likeh* to 
occur), you arc to use your utmost endeavours to land them either at Pond’s Bay 
or Agues Monuuieut, which are the remaining places mentioned in Sir James 
Kos.s\ orders to Captain Bird, taking care to secure your return back to the east- 
ward, and to clear the ice of Davis’s Straits before the winter shall commence, as 
wc desire that you will carefully avoid risking all hazard of the North Star” 
being detained a winter in that region. 

Among the papers which, accompany these orders, there is a copy of the Instruc- 
tions delivered to Sir James Ross on hln leaving England last spring (marked B). 

•and al.'o a copy of the Instructions given by Sir James Ro.ss to Captain Bird, 

(marked (’, page -4) ; and improbable as it is that you may be able to do more 
than carry out our instructions as herein conveyed to you, yet it is not our pur|)Osc 
to limit your proceedings so stringently as to prohibit you from rendering any' 
assi-stance in your power to the “ Investigator,” in prosecuting the search in which 
■she is cngagerl. But you ar<* most distinctly to understand, that this permission 
i> given only in case of your joining her sufficiently early- for thp.t purpo.se, and of 
your paying implicit obedience to our onlcr that you return to England, so as to 
run no risk of being shut up in the ice. • 

\Vc cannot he aware of what communications may have passed between Sir 
James Ross and Captain Bird, nor of the information respecting tiie intention of 
the rorraer, of which Captain Bird must by this time be in possession ; bttt w'e 
< ai» .scarcely doubt tlrat measures bavc cither been taken, or are provided tor, by 
8ir JaiiM!.s Ross, for as close an examination of Wellington Channel a.s possible, 
with a view to ascertain whether any marks of Sir John Franklin’s having pro- 
ceeded ill that direction are left on its shores, as also of any indications of his 
having touched at any part of the Prince Regent’s Inlet, or of the northern shore of 
Lancaster Sound'; and if any fortuitous dirnumstance should place you,- when in 
company with the “ Investigator,” so a.s to enable you to make a similar searcli 
at any part of those shores, where tracc-s of St John Franklin’s ships may probably 
be found, you will use your own judgment as to undertaking (his search, consist- 
ently with your getting clear of Baffin's Bay before the winter sets in, ' 

As the usual track to the northward, through Davis’s Straits to Baffin's Bay, 
will possibly lead you near the Dani.sh settlement of Disco, or of Opernavick, on 
the Greenland shore, it might be prudent, if a convenient opportunity should 
otTer, of inquiring at one of those, places for intelligence^ and should you obtain 
ar.y information concerning tbe two absent Expeditions, that, in your ofiinion, 
would justify a departure from any part these instructions, we leave you at 
liberty to art accordingly. 

We conclude, < that Captain Bird will be so far informed of Sir James Ross's 
iAstrnctions, as to know whether he contemplated making search in the direction 
of Jones’s or Smith’s Sounds, and therefore do not dwell tn . the obvious necessity 
of search in thaf direction (if all othen fail), being signiBed to Captain Bird when 
you fall in with hinn 

When approaching Lancaster. Sound, you are to cause a diligent look-out to be 

■ • kept 

T|^ wnnil.>B>|Wrs which hav* beair.'frmnitad to Pailumiaat on th« siibjeet of (ho rtlwf uf Sir 
John Viaaldia’s Espeditien^ ... , . - • . : . s ' 

ivf.y - '...T.-: ■ ■■■, ' ■ 
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Pr^eedinnofHAr kept for the boat:} of the “Investigator,” Captain Bird having been directed to 
Star!!’ s*nd his launch thither this summer; and if no boat is discovered, the same vigi- 
j lance is to be used in looking out for .any signals or mai^ks on the shores of 

Lancaster Sound and Barrow Straits that might be* seen in passing, while you 
pursue your course to the westward ; and you are, in case of foggy weather, to 
heave-to occ^ionally, in your approach or in your passage up Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow Straits, and fire guns as signals ; and also, during the few hours of 
darkness in the latter part of the season, occasionally to burn blue lights and to 
throw up rockets, in order to prevent any ship or boats from passing you 
unobserved . 

In landing portions of the provisions at the several points before mentioned* you 
will, as alreadj^ intimated, give a decided preference to Whaler Point, near the 
entrance of Prince Regent’s Inlet, unless you should in the meantime meet with 
Captain Bird, whose directions you will then follow respecting their disposals 
l^hoiild you not he so fortunate as to do so, an alternative which we can scarcely 
entertain, you will, after having landed the provisions at one or more of the abov^ 
named places, run np to the head of Baffin's Bay, if the water is open (and in your 
opinion time will admit), and look into Sinitii’s and Jones’s Sounds, sons to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether Sir John Franklin's ships have entered either of those 
inlets, and then make the best of your way to Spitlioarl, reporting your arrival to 
our Secretary. 

Though precise surveys are not expected from you, ‘yet we desire that you give 
an intelligible account of every port or road in which you may anchor, showing as 
many .soundings as you can readily procure, describing the nature of the adjacent 
shore — selecting .some cape of which the bearing is to he given by the standard 
compass (and also by ar.iinuth from the sun), and placing all otlmr point.s in the 
sketch by horizontal angles from that cape. The latitude of .some point iu each 
of these .skctciies is to be determined, when practicable, by artificial horizon on 
.shore ; and its longitude by careful chrunometric ob.servution.‘< or equal altitudes. 

Tiie daily comparison of your chronometers at one uniform hour throngliout 
your voyage is to be strictly recorded, as well as the temperature at noon and at 
midnight. 

Having selected you for this .special service, with an entire confidence in your 
judgment 'and discretion, as well as from a reliance on your skill and ability to 
carry out our intentions, we are not disposed to enter into a very ininiue detail 
in these instructions for your guidance ; being .satisfie*!, on the one Imnd, of your 
ability and resources to meet contingencie.s for which no foresight or instrnctionA 
could provide ; and believing, on the other, that too scrupaloa.« an adherence to 
minute directions might involve you in difficulties against wliicli your own judg- 
ment, .skill and .sagacity would have provided. 

In the papcr.s accompanying the Instructions yon will find memoranda relative 
to former Arctic voyagijs, and the views of those persons wliose experience and 
knowledge render their opinions valuable, and whose generous and an.xiouH 
solicitude in the objects of your voyage have been there fully set forth. 

Provided as you are with every thing requisite for such an enterprise, \vc feel 
the titmost reliance on the zeal and energy of yourself and those who are embarked 
with you iu this service ; and we earnestly hope that, by the aid of a wise and 
merciful Providence, you will be enabled to render important assistance to the 
Expeditions which have preceded - you ; and that your endeavours, as well as 
their.s, may be crowned with success. 

Given under our hand.s this I4ih May 1849. 

(signed) F. Baring. 

To Mr. James Saunders, ^ J. W. X). lyundas. 

Master commanding Her Majesty's 
Ship “ North Star.” 

By Command of their Lordships. 

*. (signed) W.A. B.Hflnulton. 


L 


No.t.5 (B.) 
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Prooeedtagiof Her 

Corr of a LEIT’ER from Coromandier Lofd A. W. Bieauclerk, of Hot Majesty's Majes^VSWu 
Ship “ Stromboli,” to the Secretary of the AdhjiraUy, reporting Arrival of “ ^”d>Star.' 

" Sttoihboli^ and “ North Star" at Stromnesa; ' 

Her Majesty’s Steam Sloop ** SlrombolU" Stromness, 

Sir, 21 May 1843. . 

1 BBG to report for the information of iny Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that Her Majesty’s drips “ Stromboli " and North Star," arrived off 
Aberdeen, at 3.30 a. m., on Sunday, 20th May ; but as there. was a heavy sea on 
the bar, t^c wind blowing strong from the E.S.E., and the tides being neap, 
myself and Mr. Saunders thought it advisable not to risk the ships’ safety by 
entering the port, the tides only rising fonrietm feet high water, spring tides, and 
nine feet neap tides, and there also being a scud of two or three feet on the bar, the 
wind being dead into the bay ; under tliese circumstances, I born up for Strom- 
ness, ill the Orkneys, and anchored both ships in the harbour of . Stromqess, at 
10. 40 last night. 

1 found that on towing the ** North Star,” she steered very wild, owing to her 
being so deep in the water, and our speed was as follows, according to the 
changes of wind and weather : — AVitli a fair wind and fresh breeze, the engines at 
full speed and making sixteen revolutions, we towed her nine knots. With the 
expansion gear in gear on the third step, with tlie engines making fourteen and a 
half revolutions, with a fair wind and moderate breeze, we towed her seven knots. 

With a fair wind and the expansion gear in gear on second step, and the 
engines making fifteen revolutions, the breeze fresh, and a moderate sea, we 
towed her eight knots. With the engines at fu.ll . speed and making thirteen 
revolutions, towing head to wind, with a moderate breeze and sea, we made from 
live and a half to six knots. With the engines at one third spectl and making 
IVom 10; to elcveu revolutions, the throttle-valve being nearly closed, and towing 
head to wind with a strong double-reefed topsail breeze, and a heavy sea, both 
ships pitching heavily, w e towed her from three and a half to four knots. 

•i further beg to state, that 1 found a collier at Stromness which bad put into 
the port in a leaky state, having on board al)out320 tons of South Hetton double- 
screened coal, which is very good coal for stowing and keeping up steam, end it 
being at the price of 17^’. iid. per tmi, 1 have made arrangements forthe purchase 
of 130 tons, which is the quantity we require. I purpose starting from Stromness 
to- morrow afternoon, after, completing coals and water. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) A. U\ Ikauclerk, 

Commander. 


No?.5 (C.) 

ft 

Copy of a LETTER from Mr. Saunders to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

t 

Her Majesty’s Ship Nortlr Star,” Monday midnight, 
Sir, 18 June 1849. Let. 73* Sty N., long. 56» 53' W. 

1 HAVE' the honour to report that 1 arrived this evening, at seven o’clock, off 
Upper nevick, but foimd the land ice running so far off the land, that it was 
imposaible to get within 10 miles of it, and as the wind was fair, with clear 
weather, we continued on our course. 

We intended to call at Disco, but the weather was so thick and the wind 
blowing strong from the sonthwand, it y/a» not prudent to attempt it. 

At I j. 30 p. m., two boats from the ” Lady Jane,” whaler, of Newcastle, came 
alongside (the other five boats belonging to « that sbiji having gone onboard 
the “ Jane,” of Bonness^ fw passage to England). 

Findii^ we are likely to remain out, the two boats’ crews prefer proceeding to 
tlie Danish settlement, about 16 miles to Ibe-southward, having provisions on 
boa|^, except rum, with which f have supplied thetn. 

3toce leaving the *'*Rtromboli’* (up to which date you will have been made 
toy. . 12 acquainted 
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Prqaeedings of Her acquainted by Lord Ainelius Beauclerk), we have had generally a (air wind, with 

________ From wnat I can learn ol the two boats' crews on board, the ice appears more 

open than usual, and 1 have every hope of being able to reach Lancaster Sound 
without any great detention. 

These men report that the “Superior,” of Peterhead, is lost, and the 
“ hPClellan,” of New London, America, is much damaged : crews saved. 


Crew all well on board. 


I liave, &c. 

(signed) J. Saunders, 

Master and Commander. 


No. 5 (D.) 


Copy of a LETTER from Mr. Saunders to Captain Bird, of Her Majesty's Ship 

“ Investigator.” 


' Her Majesty's Ship “ North Star,'* at Sen, 23 June 1H49. 

Sir, ' Lat. 73“ -17' N., long. .'> 8 “ 10 ' \V. 

1 HAVE to acquaint you that it is my intention to proceed to tlie different places 
meiuioimd by Sir James Ross for lauding the provisions for the Arctic Expedition 
(sent out by the Admiralty in this ship) ; but if we should not be able to laud 
them at either of those places, I shall proceed to Port Bowen, and there laud 
them, if [tpssibic. 

I am, See. 

(signed) ./. Satuiihrs, 

Master and Commander. 


No. 5 (E.) 


* 


Copy of a 


LETTER from Mr. Sauudtn's to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


Her Maje.sty’s Ship “North Slur,” 19 July 18-19. 

Sir, Lat. 74* 3' N., long. .^.9“ 40' W. 

I Ai)i)KL.ssJii) a Ifllor to their Tjordship.s on the I 81 I 1 ultimo, when in latitude 
73* 30' N., and longitude .'16* .53' W., detailing the partieulars of my proceedings 
up to that date, which letter was sent by a boat from the “ !/ady Jane, ' wbaler, 
which vessel was wreclced, and whose boats were proceeding to the Danish 
settlements. 

Since then, I regret to state our progress has been almost entirely stopped, 
owing to the ice being so placed across Melville Bay as to render it perfectly 
impassable. On the 6 th instant, findinf it imimssible to make any progress, 
1 deemed it i^dvisablc to run as far .south as 72*, examining the pack as wc went 
along. 

At 72“ 22', the pack appeared slacker, and we entered it; and, alter proceeding 
about 12 miles, found ourselves completely stopped by large floes ot ice. Wc 
accordingly put back and steered again for the northward. 

Having this day reached the latitude of 74 * 3' N., and long. 59“40'W,, the 
ice appeared more open, and we stood in toward the land, when we observed two 
boats approacliing, and which afterwards, on coining alonjpide, we found to 
belong to the “ Prince of Wale^” whaler, which .vessel was nipped by the ice on 
the 12th instant in Melville Bay. 

By the captain of the “ Prince of Wales’’ I forward this letter to their Lnrd- 
sfaips, he intending to proceed in hi.s boats to the Danish settlement. 




I have, 3cc. 

(signed) J. Saunders, 

Master and Commander. 


Crew all well on board. 
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of a LETTER from Mr. Orai^l to'Reaif* Admiral ^irFranCia heaufort^ k.c.b. 


Prboecdings of f 
Majesty’s Sitip 
« Norlli Swr," 
.-1 


Sir, Hull, 27 November 1849. 

In reply to your letter of the 23(1 instant, which I did not receive (owing to 
iny absence from Hull) until last night, 1 respectfully heg to inform you that 1 
saw no traces whatever of Her Majesty's ship “ North Star” during my voyage. 

,J heard from Mr. Hill, of the “Lord Gambier" whaler, that he had seen the 
“ North Star ’’ in July last ; but there is no later account, tliatl am aware of, than 
what was stated by Mr. Lee, of the late ship “Prince of Wales,” when he arrived 
in Hull. ' . V 

In fact, I saw no ship during my passage up the Straits, as I was most anxious 
to make my w'ay to Jones* Soonti or Smith's Sound, which it had been fixed that 
I bhoujd reach if possible, and the only vessels I saw, or. was in. company with 
during tl»e voyage, were the “ Lord Gumbier *’ and the “ Horn,” whom I fell in 
with about the 7th September, near Cape Hoo)ier. 

1 took the pack on my outward pas.sage, in lat. 72" 30', on the 31 $t July, and 
got through into the We.'it water in lat. 74® 20', on iHfe 2ist August, after being 
in the ice' days; our longitude at that time would be about 09" West, or 
about ITiO miles from the East land, but. I did not pay particular attention to .that 
point. * 

My lirst endeavour, after getting through, was to push northward as fast as 
possible, which I wa.s enabled to do, the wind being fuir, and I proceeded as far 
as (,'ape (.3arenc«% when the wind clianged, and I bore up for Jones' Sound. There 
is a particular rock, not laitl down in any chart that I liavc seen, about a mile to 
the eastward of Caf)c Hardwick, which appeared to be about 200 feet high, and 
shaped like a sugar-loaf; wc -saw this rock about 20 miles distant, and at first 
took it for a ship uixler sail. 

Oil nearing this rock we discovered our error, and hauling round it at about 
half a mile distant, we entered the Sound, and giving instruction to keep the ship 
under proper canvas, 1 landed witli a good telescojie, and at an eminence of from 
300 to 400 feet above the level of the water, i had the opportunity of surveying 
the Sound for a (lislanco of 40 to .'iO miles from its entrance. 

There was a quantity of floating ice and bergs in the Sound, but there 
was also much open wat.'’r, so that if any ships had been there, suHicient 
op]»ortnnity was aiforded, in my opinion, for them to make their way out without 
ilithculty. 

Seeing no vestige of any ship, or- anything to lead me to suppose that any ship 
had ever been in that neighbourhood, 1 re>embarked, and the winrl then blowing 
Jiard out of the Sound, wc came south, and on tin' 24tl), passing Cape Leopold, 
whcic .1 had a boat also on shore, we proceeded across Lancaster Sound, making 
the land between Cape Hay and Cape Liverpool, where a lew miles of loose icc 
lay along the- .south shore of the Sound; 

We then came to the eastward, until abreast of Cape By am Martin, when wc 
bored through a small point of.ice, and crossing Pund’.s Bay, which was free from 
land ice, we proceeded further to the south, and caught our whales near Cape 
Hooper, the first being taken on the '17th September, and the last being taken in 
Brodie Bay on the 1 Xtli October. 

The weather then becoming boisterous, and a heavy continuous swell coming 
from the eastward, witliout ice to shelter either the whales or ourselves^ we came 
.still further ^outh, and finally took our departure from- Exeter Bay oa the I6th 
’"October. At that time there was tio icc to impede our passa^, aiid but few bergs 
in that neighbourhood. * ■ 

I am, &e. 

‘ ' ♦ ' (signed) John, (Jravill. 

■4 

. P.S.-r-\ may state that the south point of Jones’ Sound extends to the eastward 
1 0 or 12 miles furtlief than the north and also that the coume of the Sound 

’ itself trends more northerly than it is laid .doarn in my charH. 

And it has oecur/ed ta me' since writing-tbe Ifbregbmgi that on the 16th August, 
,:i 07. ■ J.3 ■•whilst' 
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feocccrtmgsof lltr whilst m the pack, ^ve drifted so far to the northward ns' to be in sight both of 
iwOTth Cape Melville and Cape York, bearing li.N.E. about 70 miles. 

. From tlichcc the ice set us south again, until the 21st August, when wc got 
clear, as before stated. 

The ^pearance of the sky to the northward on the Ifith August, indicated 
the presence of much ice in that direction, and it is therefore possible that the 
“ North Star’' might have been impeded in her passage through the throat uf 
Melville Buy, if that route had been taken by Captain Saunders j but of course 
1 can uffer no positive opinion on this subject. 

(signed) Jo/m Grariil. 


—■ No. 6. 

VOYAGE of the “ Ti-nclove *’ and Advice ” Whale Ships, through LauoaHer 

Sound, in tl»e Summer of 1840. 

(A. to 0.) 
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" Oy*i50 of fhe 
'Irurlovc ” and 
/ Aslviff" throii^l 
jdiicastcr Sound. 
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Coj*y of a LETTER from Mr* T/iomnn iVnrd, of Hull, to Caplain Jldmiltou. 

Sir, Hull, 4 October 1849. 

I HAD the .satisfaction of making a short cummunicatiun this morning by teie- 
gnipli, relative to Sir John Franklin's K.vpcditioii. I have now to forvvarcl, lor 
the inspection of their I>ordshif>$, the Admiralty chart of BafKn's Bay, &c., which 
Ca[)laui Parker, of the “Truelove,’’ has put into my hands, together with his 
romavks, which will, perbuns, convey better information than any lengthened 
detail of mine ; and a rough sketch made by an Esquimau.^, given to Captain 
Ker, of tlte “ Chieftain,” wlio handed it over to Parker. 

It appears that the “ Chieftain ” and other ships got to PondV Bay a day or two 
before the “ Truelove iiiimediately they reached that place, some of tlie natives 
went on board, and without questioning, the man drew the sketch, and by signs and 
in words of his own language, understood by the masters of the whalers, stated tlial 
two cf the ships had been frozen up for four years on the west side of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, and that the other two had been frozen up on the east side for one year — that 
the twoship.s which had been there the longest had tried to gel beyond CapcRenneli, 
but not being able, had come into Prince Regent’s Inlet to winter, tvherc the ice 
had not broken up since — that he and his companions had been ou board all the 
four ships in March last, and tliey were then all safe. After receiving this account 
from the master of the Chieftain,” Mr. Parker turned hts attention to the 
endeavour to rcacli Prince Regent’s Inlet, or at any rate to examine Lancaster 
Sound, for] the purimsc of giving such information as might he obtainable of the 
.state of the country, Acc., and of using his utmost efforts to carry out the instruc- 
tions of their Lordships. He accordingly left his fishing ground off Scott's Bay, 
and proceeded north on the 22d July, oii the pas&age to Lancaster Sound, aud 
having met with the “Advice” of Dundee, Captain Penny (with whom he was 
oil friendly tc'rms) agreed to accompany him. At that time both the ships were 
well hshed, the “ Truelove ” having 145 tuns of oil on board, and the “ Advice ’’ 
M'O tuns ; but the roasters judged (and rightly too) that although the risk was 
great with such valuable cargoes on board, they would he disgraced if the attempt 
were not made to render all the assistance which they were capable of doing. 

Ou the .5th August, they got as far as Croker’s Bay, where they were stopped 
by a solid body of ice stretching across the Straits to Admiralty Inlet ; and no 
water being visible to tbe westward, they were compelled to return, coming close 
hi with the edge of the ice ; and on the 8th of August Mr., Parker .landed a cask 
of praerved meats, and 30 bags ,of coals (which had been sent oh board by Lady 
Frauklin) upon Cape Hay, deposited the letters, cylinders, &c., according to tlm 
Instrudions of their Lordships, and having erected a high pole to attract the 
attention of the ships or bouts which might pass at a future tiine, they made the 
best of tbeir nay Wk to the fishing ground, which they reached 09 the 17th 
August. * ■ ■ 
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I tru»t their Lordships will consider that this attempt to reach the Expedition's Vmagvorihe 
may be worthy of favourable consideration, and be disposed to recon^mend some ” Triiei««e ’ 
compensation for the risk run and the loss of time occasioned thereby ; but this 

is a ^int which the present is not a fitting time to urge, and I merely allude to it iJ 

lest it might be imiigined that any filture application was an afterthought not 
worthy of notice. 

Tlie innumerable interruptions arising from the anxious inquiries of the public 
generally, on the subject which so long nas interested them, must be my apology 
for any errors or omissions which I may have made ; and all that I would venture 
to add, is the expression of toy earnest hopes that this information, howevi-r 
imperfect, may ultimately lead to the adoption of such steps as may extricate tho.>c 
brave men frofn a state of danger and dilnculty. 

If their Lordships wish for further information, or to submit specific questions, 
mv humble endeavours shall be used to obtain correct answers ; and if they would 
prefer that Mr. Parker should attend in Lnndbn, he is ready lO do so, on receiving 
orders to that effect. 

I am, &c. • 

(signed! Tho. Ward, 

* Owner of the “ TrueJovc." 


No trace was stcn of the “ Investigator’s” laonch ; neither did there appear to 
l»c any reason to <loubt the correctness of tlic statement made by the Esqnimiiuv, 
*!iat tlie upper part of Lancaster Sound was a solid mass of iee. 

On the 8tli August, which was a clear day, Mr. Parker landed on high ground 
at (Jape Hay, w ith liis telescope, to see if .ony thing could he discovered of the 
“ North Star,’’ hut no ship ot‘ any description was visible in Lanca'iter Sound, 
the '* .Afjvice.’’ 
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Mr. (roodsir^ Nakr.^tive of the Voyage of the “ Advice ” Whale Ship, 

Mr. Commander, through Lancaster Sound. 

a 

V letters, which were forwaixled by the “Truclovc,” were very hurriedly written, 
.'ind 1 had neglected to mention in them many things, trifling indeed in them- 
selves, but whicl), in the entire absence of any information of the Expeditions 
trom other quartcr-s, may he looked upoir as interesting. Not calculating upon 
theJr gaining the publicity they did, 1 had scarcely referred to tlie credit wbidt 
Captain Penny, of the " Advice,” deserves for his enterprise and exertions. 
He ran no slight*risk in doing what he did; for hi.s ship had already a valuable 
'•■argo on board, and her doublings and fortifications were almost under water. 
Cut with a well-grounded confidence in his experience and knowledge of the 
navigation of these, seas, he determined to rnii ail risks, and do his utmost to 
render as.sistancc to the Expeditious, tcustiug that if lie could procure whales in 
l.lie Sound, it would jiistity the .step to his owners. 

I may here mention, that Mr. Penny has spent almost the wliole.of his life 
amidst the hardships of the Davis’ »Straits whale fishing ; that his natural habits 
of observation are ^reat, and his knowledge of the different phenomena connected 
with the motions of the immense fields of ice in Baffin’s Bay profound. This is 
nut only my own opinion, formed after eight months’ constant intercourse, and after 
many conversations with him upon the interesting ami yet little Ifticwn subject of 
the Arctic ice, but it is the expressed opinion, also, of every one , amongst the 
whalers to whom I have spoken upon the subject. His uaroe as a navigator i-s 
moreover already known, from his accurate exploration of the Qulf of Teuhdiak- 
heek or Hogarth’s Sound, generally called by the whalers Keiruiksoke, and the 
coast to the northwards. 

^ It was on the 2d of August that Captain Penny determined to proc^d imme- 
diately to Lancaster Sonnd,'aiid, if possible, to Prince Regent’s Inlet, having on 
that day heard, through the American ship “ M'Clellan,” of New London, of the 
entire loss of the Lady Jjabo,” of Newcastle, ^d the “ Superior,” of Peterhead ; 
and that nothing whatever had been. s^n.. or heard of the North Star’’ by any 
of tlio ships. Sail was immediately made, and the ship nin to the northward, 
with a sharp breeze from S'. S.'E. In the afternbon wm were off Cape Waller 

14 Batbitrst. 
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ijVoi\!ge'tyf ibe Bathurst. On this’ occasion, anti in passni||: over th.e same ground a nionlh 

^Triu‘lov&'’ previously, we saiw a considerable number of middling-sized icebergs, all of tlieaa 
of a very dark colouri and having immense blocks of qunvU embedded in their 
l^j mcaaigr * oun c . i-This seems to be peculiar to the bergs' of the west coast, for although. 

n/ I saw bn sdnric of those on the east side dht bands and cartlij*^ stains, it was very . 

ji far from being so general as it is here. Unluckily I had uo opportunity^ot fclosely 

V cxuniining these icebergs. A strong and favourable breeze continued ihrouglioul; 

the night to carry us lapklly into the Sound, the weather being still clear and 
deligiiifal- A keen and anxious look-out was kept by every one for the slightest 
trace, w'hicii might have been left by either of the Lx|>cditions. 

We had run past the magnificent headland ol Capo Uyani Martin, and Posses- 
Mon Bav M’as opening out to oiir view. Jt still continued beautifully clcaii but 
every object within sight transformed by rclraction - a phenomenon the effects 
of which so often attract the attention of tlie Arctic voyager. 1 was standing on 
the forecastle, examining with a teloscope every point of the shore with an anxious 
eye, when, with a thrill of joy, I recognized a flag-post and ensign, 1 gazed 
camestlyiat it ; there could be no mistake, T could idmost make out the waving ol 
the flag'. -Without Sfiving a word, I put the glass into tlie hands oi a inaii who 
was statidiug near me, and told liirui^to look at the point a-head. He did so, 
and, with a start, immediately pronounced that he saw a sijiiial flying. Oclighted 
and ovorjoyetl, I snatched the glass Irom Ids hands, and again applied it to luy 
eye. For an instant, I saw the nished-for signal, but for an uistaut only; it 
faded and again appeared, hut now distorted into 0 broken and di'ijointed column, 
now into an upturned and inverted pyramid. 1 ho retraction had caused a pic-'.ct* 
of ice to assume these forms. T need not say I was dejected after this sudden 
disappointment ; but I resumed my cyo-.scarch along the shore, as did also not 
a few warm-hearted souls on board; tlrc master scarcely ever leaving tlie 


crow\s-uest. 

During lUc whole of Friday', the : 3 d, the favourable hree/x* coutinued, carrying 
us rapidly on. ^^"e had as yet met with very little ice, and what we Inid seen 
was very light ; everything looked well, and we had higU hopes. In the torenoou, 
whilst oft' Cape Huy, uii Admiralty cylinder was ]>ut overboard, enclosed in 
a cask, according to the .Vdinirally Instructions, markctl witb a p(»le and %auc, 
and properl V'baflasled. M'c were now' running past Navy Board luict, and bad 
to stand more to the northwiird, so that \ve were rather furtlicr from the soutli 
shore, and the headlands on each side ol the deep Bight ot Crokcr Bay weic seen 
looming in the distance of the opposite shore. 

From what I could make out at the distance, the country to the westward ot 
Navy Board Inlet appeared to me to be of a much leveller and flatter nature than 

any I had yet seen, j 3 i- 

The immense towering and snow-capped niouidiun ranges iiad disappeared, 
and a moorlike, champagne country taken tlieir place. On some parts ot the 
shove, however, were abruptly precipitous rocks of an extraordinary appearance, 
perfectly flat on the top, and having a basaltic buttressed appearance in front, 
without any apparent trace of slratificalion ; for here, even at a great distance, 
the fact of a rock being stnititied or not can be made out by the snow resting on 

the successive ledges- 1 . 1 i 1 

We continued running, w'ilh every sail set that would draw, during the whole 
of Friday the 3 d. Late in iho evening it began to low^er and overcast, when 
1 retircHl to my berth, having been on deck, without intermission, since we had 
entered the Sound, On going on deck again at 4 a.m. on Saturday the 4Ui, to 
my great chagfin I found that it was quite thick, and blowmg very hard with 
a iieavv sea, and Jill the appearance of an increasing gale. The topgallant sails 
had to be stowed and the topsails reefed. By fi a.m. the ^alc had so increased 
that the ship had to be hove- to under close-reefed maintopsail. A heavy cross sea 
was by this time running, and it was exceedingly thick and misty. 
we fell in with heavy washing icc; a press of sail had to be made on the ship, 
and she was reached over to the north side of the^ bound, where she was again - 
iiove-fo, untif 10 at night, when the ice was again found to be under otir Itc. 
The sea was here breaking with ’the greatest violence and^ magnificently upon the 
heavy masses of icc and upon a solitary bergf which was in sight. ‘ 

Sail had again to be made, and the ship plied to windward. A very heavy 
cross sea running, the' waist-bbats had to' be tak^ in on deck. It moderated 
afiglitly on the forenobh 6f Sunday, the sea waa falliftg, and .to 
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wofitht;r bc^iiii to clear. Wc found nuisclves in the deep l)ip[ljt of the icc, which 
apparently stretched in a crescentic or concave direction, from Cape York on the 
south side, to about Burnett's Inlet on the north. The ^alc had comploto.ly 
broken up the icc, that is to say, it wa.s in the state of pack ice. Captain Penny 
says, that be could make out from the niast*head Prince Leopold Islands, and, 
moreover, that he distinctly saw a water sky beyond the icc. I have the most 
perfect coididence in thi.s opinion of Mr. Penny, for i know that he has an c} ^ 
thorouglily educated to the u.st; of the telescope, and is, aa I have on many 
occasions "had opportunities of remarkin'^, an adept in the use of it. 


No. d. 
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W e now coinine.nced t(j ply our way out of the Sound again, deeply chagrined 
at having to renounce our search. For my own part, 1 was miserably distres.sed, 
for 1 had failed in achieving the principal if not the only ol)jcet of niy voyage. 
But Mr. Penny had seareely another course open to him: he was not authori/ed 
by his owners to prosecute the search, or to go out of hi.s way in ohtaining 
iidornialion regarding the Expeditious. As long as there was a t'liauce of pro- 
ctiring W'halcs in Prince Regent’s Inlot, he might have pers(;vored, although, a** 
I have said befoie, his ship was very deep in the water, and tlie risk would have 
boon great in pushing through the heavy pack ice which we had fallen in witli. 
Bnt when, at tlie eonclnsion of the gale, we found tliat the land-ice had been 
• •ntirely broken up, wltirh rendered it impossible to prosecute the fishing in thiN 
tlirt-etion, and consetjueiitly his continuation of a s<.‘arch alter the Expeditions 
incompatible with his duty to his owners, he was reluctantly compelled to retrace 
his steps. 

'I'l'c n(!xt three, days were melancholy enough, and the weather was dark and 
.stormy. Our progress ca.stward wa.s very .slow — a cmiou.s fact, a.s Mr. Penny 
informed me that, on pre-vion.s ocensiuiis, the dithcully alway-s had been to make 
their way up the Sound again.si the current, which sets to the cast with great 
■-1 an gill. 


About midday, on 'I'linrsday tlie Pth, it began to dear. \Vc found oursidve.s 
aiiont three miles oil' the w('.si cheek of Navy Hoard Inlet. Throughout the after- 
iioi'ii and evening it gradually improved, until about midnight, when it was calm 
and l.riiliaiitly clear. Ati Admiralty cylinder wa.s here got ready, and enclosed 
in ii Miiall ea.sk, along with some of the latest new.snupers which wc had on hoard, 
and iwo boats were desjiatchod on .shore to bury it in the most cdnsp1ciiou.s place 
po.ssihie. I went in one of the boats: wc landed on a .small island upon the. west 
.side of the inlet — one. of the Wolhestuu Islund.s, 1 apprehend. Whilst pulling in 
and approaching the land, T .strained niy eyes in all directioixs in search of Ciiirns 
and signals of any .sort, but not the sligliti'sl vestiges of such were to he seen. 
.As wi; rounded the. west side of the island, to obtain a suitable landing place, 
i .^aw iijiiny blocks of ice aground on the rocks, aiul observed tlirongh the clear 
water that the roek.s at the Gottorn w'cre all scratched and poli.sIied by the friction 
of the ice. I'lie only appearances of alga* were in the deep clefts of the rocks, and 
these were but scanty. \Ve landed on the south-west .side. of the island, and fo\ind 
it to be entirely composed of limosiono, and about a little more than a quarter of 
a mile square. Scattered about on the i.^’and were various large worn boulders 
of granite, some of them mure than half way u]> the highest point, which I should 
.''ay was about nO or (JO feet above the level of the a. Tlicrc was sc’arr ely 
a vestige, of vegetation to be seen. 

We disturbed on our landing about haif-a-tlozen pairs of the eider duck 
hoftmlrria mullimmo). Their eggs I i'uuud to be within a very few hours of matu- 
rity. There were besides miinerous ix'-Ms, the occupants of which had, I su|>po.a\ 
already winged their way .southwards. Two brent geese {miser bernicla) and 
a single pair of arctic terns (slenm ardica) were most vociferous and cotirageou? 
in defence ol' their downy offspring whenever 1 approached. The.se wore the 
only birds I saw, with the exception of a .solitary raven {corcus vorax)t i»ot very 
high overhead, whose sharp and yet musically bell-likc croak came startling 
xijion the oar. 

On the east side of the island, in a .‘«nugly sheltered little cove, was the remain.' 
of an fscjuimaux nimmer hut, hut evidfiiliy of some sj’ason.s 'back, .surroundctl bv 
till' boms of the bear, 1‘ox and seal, and a few little bits of baleen. I observed 
also a ]iortioii of the base of a human skull, but evidently long expo.sed to the 
elfcets of w'cather and atmosphere, lii the nicantimc the men had dug a hole 
cn ihc top ot the i.s]und, and having inserted the cask, it was covered iqi, a cairn 
lo: K ol 
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of stones erected on the top, and a pole lixed therein, on which was put a black 
ball. 

We then prepared to return to the ‘‘ Advice,” which by thU time had stood fur. 
thcr in, and had the signal of recall hoisted. It was with slow and tardy steps that 
I made my way towards the boats, scarcely being able to believe that it was 
necessary 1 should leave a spot which seemed to me so near our dear friends — 
a s))ot, moreover, rendered memorable as being almost the exact one from 
which a despairing party was, on a former occasion, snatched from a lingering 
fate. 

We had not been long on board before thick weather came on. We lost sight 
of the land entirely, and did nut sec it again until the 14tli, when we wore far to 
the southward, in lat. 71" 


No. (> (C.) 

Track Chart of Mr. Ptirker, in the “ Truclovo,” forwarded for the Information 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 4 October ]K49. 


- No. 7.- - 

REPORT of the Ilydrographer of the Admiralty, with the Oim.mo.vs of Captain 
Sir ir. Kdteavd Parry, Captain Sir Jana'Jt ('. Russ, Captain /kediey, Captain 
Sir O'tWji't; and \)r. ^\r John Richardson, on the proposed ExoBniTioN 
to Behring's Straits. 

(A. to V.) 


No. 7 i,A.) 

REl’ORT uf Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, K.c.n., Ilydrographer of the 
Admiralty, on the propo.scd Expedition to Rehring’s Straits. 

Admiralty, 24 November 1K4!). 

Tnr.RK arc four ways only in which it i.s likely that the “ iMcbu.s ’’ and “ Terror ” 
would have been lost — by fire, by sunken rocks, by .storm, or by being crushed 
between two fields of ice. Both vessels would scarcely have taken fire together ; 
if one of them had struck on a rock, the other would have avoided the danger. 
Storms in those narrow .seas, encnnibeved with ice, misc no swell, and eoiibl pro- 
duce no such di.saster ; and, therefore, by the fourth cause alone could the two 
ves.^els have been at once destroyed ; and even in that case the. crows would have 
escaped H|)on the ice (as happens eveiy year to the whalers) ; they would have 
saved their loose boats, and readied .some jiart of the Aiucricaii shores. As no 
traces of any such event have been found on any part of those sliorc.s, it may 
therefore be safely affirmed that one ship at lea.st, and both the crews, arc still in 
existence : and tlier(;forc. the point where they now arc i.s the great matter for 
consideration. 

Their orders would have carried them towards Melville Island, and then out 
to the westward, wdicre it is therefore probable that they are entangled amongst 
islands and icc. For .should they have been arrested at some intermediate place, 
fur instance. Cape A\'alk.er, or at one of the northern chain of islands, they would 
undoubtedly, in the course of the three following years, have contrived some 
method of sending notices of their position to the shores of North Somerset or to 
Barrow Straits. 

If they had reached much to the .southward ot Banks's Land, they would surely 
have communicated with the tribes on Mackenzie River ; and if, failing to get to 
the westward or southward, they had returned with the intention of penetrating 
through Wellington Channel, they would .surely have detached ' parties on 
the ice towards Barrow Straits, in order to leave deposited statements of their 
intentions. 

The general conclusion, therefore, remains, that tliey are still locked up in the 
Archipelago to the westward of Melville Island Now it is well known that the 

.state 
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state of the weather alternates between the opposite sides of Northern America, «■> ii o | 

being mild on the one when rigorous on the other; and accordingly, during tlje ExpwK. 

two last years, which have been unusually severe in Baffin’s Bay, the United States str.'utv ”^****^* 

whalers were siicces-sfiilly traversing the Polar Sea to the northward of Behring's 

Straits. 'Hie .same severe weather may possibly prevail on the eastern side during 

the summer of IS.'iO, and if so, it is obvious that an attempt should be now made 

by the western opening, and not merely to receive the two ships, if they should 

be met coming out (as formerly), but to advance in the direction of Melville 

Island, resolutely entering the ice, and employing every pos.sible expedient by 

sledging parties, by reconnoitring balloons, and by blasting tlie ice to commii' 

nicatc with them. 

These vc.sscl.s should he intrepidly commanded, cflectively inaniied, and .supt)lit':<l 
with the best means for travelling across the ice to the English or to the Jiussian 
settlements, as it will be of the greatest importance to be informed of what progres.s 
the Expedition lias made ; ami for this purpose likewise the Plover'' (of whom n e 
havt.- heard nothing since August 2S) will be of material service, lying -at some 
advanced point near Icy Cape, and ready to receive intelligence, and to convey it 
to Petropaiilski or to Panama. 

These vessels should enter Behring's Straits before the 1st of August, and there- 
fore every cll'oit should be now made to despatch them from England b(‘foi'e 
Christinas. They might water at the Falkland Islands, and again at the Saml- 
wieli Islands, where tlicy would be ready to receive additional instruct ioiifj via 
I’ananra, l)y one of the Pacific steamers, and by which vessel they miglit' bi? 
pushed on some little distance to the nurthwanl. 

(signed) F. B. 


No. 7 (B. I.) 

MiCMouANurM from Captain Sir fi . E. Parry. 

llaslar Hospital, 20 November JK40 

Sin John Uicuarpson recoinmeuds that a Paper be drawn up, and ])rintcd in 
the Ilu.ssiaii language, under the au^iority of tiic Emperor of Rus.sia, or liis 
iMiniater in l.umlon, addressed to the Agents of the Ilussiaa Fur Company, cu 
the noilh and north-west eoa.st of America (especially their ino.st westerly po.sfs, 
iichr the roa.st of the Polar Sea), directing them to offer rewards to the natives for 
aifording relief to any white men ca.st on their coast, and especially for coudiieting 
tliem to any of the Russian posts. 

The Admiralty of Great Britain to repay the Company for the rewards ihu.s 
given, and for any other experuse incurred in this service, in case of any of the 
missing English party being relieved by their eifort.-^. 

To be printed immediately, and sent out by the ■* Enterprize" and “ Investigatoi” 
and also in the .spring to the Hudsons Bay Company's posts ncarc.st to the 
Russians. 

(signed) W. E. Parry, 

Captain u. n. 


No. 7 (B. 2.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Sir W. Edward Parry to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

(Confidential.) 

Sir, Haslar Hospital, Gosport, 2 December IS-K). 

In obedience to their Lordships’ commands, signified to me by your letter of 
the 30th November, 1 beg leave to submit the following considerations as to the 
expediency of adopting further measures for the relief of the Expedition under 
the command of Sir John Franklin. 

With respect to the place in which these ships have been detained, we have, I 
tliiiik, no data on which to found any very satisfactory conjecture beyond the fuel 
that in the attempt to penetrate to the westward, towarrU liehring’s Straits, tiiey 
have, up to the time when information could reacli England, been too fur removed 
from the continent of America to render a communication practicable ; because 
1 believe that such a communication would otherwise have been clfccted by 
Sir John Franklin after passing the second winter (1846-7) in the ice. 

lo: K 2 
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But it seems to me likely that, the ship.s have been pushing on, slimmer after 
summer, in the direction of Behring's Straits, and are detained somewhere in the 
space south-\vc.stward of Banks'.s liaiid. On the other liand, should they, after 
the. first or second summer, have been unsuccessful in that direction, they may 
liave attempted to proceed to the nortliward, either through Wellington Channel, 
or through some other of the openings among the same group of islands, i do 
not my.self ulliich any superior importance to Wellington Channel as regards the 
north-west passage, hut i iijidorstaiid that Sir .lolin Erankliii did, and tli.it he 
strongly exprc.ssod to Lord Vluddingtun his intention of attempting that route, if 
he should fail in efl'eefing the more direct [lassage to the westward. 

The .ships having been fully vieluulh’d for three years, tlie fe,sonrces may, by 
due precautions, have been e.vtended to four years for the whole crews ; but it has 
oceurred to me, since I had the honour of conferring with their Lordship.s, tliat, if 
their nuinbers leave been gradually diminished to any considerable extent by 
di;alli (a coiitingi'iicy whieh is but too probable, considering their unparalleled 
detimtion in the ice), the resonrccs would be proportioiiably extended for the 
survivors, whom it might, therefore, lie found expedient to transfer to one. of the 
ships with all tlie remaining store.-*, and with that one ship to conlinne the onilea- 
vour lo pii.sh woslxvard, or to return to the eastward, as eireiimstauces might 
render expedient ; in that ease, the. iicces.sity for quitting both the .shijis in the 
past summer might not improbably have been obviated. 

Under these eivciiinsluiices, whieh, it must be admitted, amount to no more 
lliiiii mere conjecture, it .seems to me expedient still to prosecute the, seareli in 
liotli directions; namely, by wsiy of Behring’s Straits (to which 1 look with the 
stronge.st hope), and abo by that of Barrow's Straits. Jn the latter direction, it 
ought, 1 think, to he home in mind, thnl the more tlian usual diiiiculli(-.i with 
which Sir .lames Ross hurl to contend have, in rc-ality, left us with vciy little, 
more inforuiation than before he left England, and I cannot coiilciuplate, \\il.l)oiif, 
serious appreheii.-'ioii, le.aving that opening without still liirtlier simicIi in the 
eii'-iiiug spring, in ease, of the missing crews having fallen hack to tin; eastem roast 
(if North Somerset, where they would naturally look for supplii s to be dej) mti'il 
Ibr iIk.ui, in addition (o the chance of rinding .some of those left by the Kiiry.’’ 
I’or the purpose of fiirtlier }Mirsiiing the search hy way of Barrow's Slr.'iits, perhaps 
TWO small vessels of 150 (;r 200 tons might .siitfice, but llicy must be .sipiare I'igged 
for the navigation among the ice. Of eour.se the object of .sueb vessels would be 
nearly that whieh Sir .fiiine..s Ross’s e.iuhv.ivoiirs have failed lo aecoinplisli ; and 
(he provisions, itic., left l»y that ollicer at Whaler Point, as well as any whieh may 
he deposited in that neigiiliourhood by the “ North Star," would greatly add to 
till! resources, facilitate the operations, and lesson the risk of any attempt made in 
lliat direct ion. 

If, however, there, be lime to get ships to Behring’s Straits hy the. tirsi week in 
.Vogiist 1K.50, whieh would perhaps rerpiire, the aid of .steam ve.s.scls to accoinpli.sli 
vvitli any degree of cerlaiiitv, I recommend that tlie “ Enterprise ’ and “ Investi- 
gator" he forllnvilh equipped and de.spatehed there, with instructions lo push 
through the ice, to the E. N. E. as far as pos.sibic in the ensuing se.ison, witli the 
hope of meeting with at least one of the, ships, or any of the parties which may 
have been detached from tluvn. This attempt has never yet been inadi; by any 
ships, and 1 cling vt;ry .strongly to the belief that such an cll’ort might be attended 
with success in re.sciiing at least a portion of our people. 

.My reason for urging this upon their Tjordships is, that the admirable instruc- 
tions under whieli tlie “ Plover,"’ assisted by the “ Herald,” is acting, embraces- 
only tlic search of the ('oast Line eastward from Icy Uape ; since ihe boats and 
baidars cannot effect anything except by creeping along, as opporliiiiities offer, 
between the ice and the land, so that thi.s plan ol operations meets only the con- 
tingency of p-arties reaching, or nearly reaching, the land ; whereas the chance 
of rescue would, as it appears to mt;, be iraineusely increased by ships [uishiug 
on, clear ot the coast, towards Binks’s Land and Melville Island, as far at least 
as might lie practicable in the best five or ?ix weeks of the season of 1850. 

1 beg also to draw their Lordships’ attention lo the tneinoraiidum which 1 had 
the honour of submitting to them, containing a suggestion of Sir John Richardson 
as to the expediency of printing, under the sanction of tlie Emperor of ’.lussia, 
or of his Minister in London, directions, in the Ru.s.siaii language, to the .'\gcnt 3 
of their Fur Company at the' various po.st.s on the north and^ north-west coast of 
aVmerica, lo offer rewards to the natives for assistance rendered to any wliitc men 

cast 
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cJist upon their shores ; these directions to be sent out in our own ships to Reliriug's Report o!.- ilic 

Stniits, and likewise through the Russian agents, who annually go to America proposed Kxpedi* 

from Petropoulocoski. Similar rewards may be offered through the medium of B^'hring’* 

the Hudson’s bay Company in the territory occupied by their servants, and espc- 

cially that to the westw’ard of the Mackenzie River, which tlistrict Di'- Hue is 

about to .superintend, after completing the service entrusted to iiim for the past 

summer by Sir Jolin Richardson. 

In oderiiig the foregoing opinion, I beg to assure their Ijordships that I liave 
done so under a deep sense of their anxious and even painful responsibility, both 
as regards tire risk of life, as well as the inferior consideration of expense involved 
in further attempts to resciu; our gallant countrymen, or at least the surviving 
))ortion of them, from their perilous po.sitiun. 

But it is my deliberate couvictioii that the time ha.s not yet arrived when the 
attempt ought to he given up as hopeless ; that the preparations made for further 
riVni'ts in the course of the next lew wee.k.s may determine their fate ; and that, 
whether it please God to give success to these efforts or not, their liuriiships, and 
the country at large, will licreaftcr be better satisfied to have lollowed up the 
noble uttcmipts already made, so long as the most distant hope remains of ultimate 
success. 

1 have, Ae. 

(signed) W. E. Parry^ Captain ii. k. 


No. 7 (B. .T) 


Coev of a IJi'ITEH from Ca]»tain Sir W. K. l*tu ry to Captain Hamilton. 


Sir, Ilaslar Hospital. 11 Fehriiary 18.o0. 

I lil t; leave, to transmit to you herewith a model of a sledge, which I found to 
be mvalnabh-* for the cr*uv<'yanee of provisions over the iee, in my nttom[)t to reach 
the Vorth Pole in the year IH‘27, and which may therefore, prove equally useful lo 
( aptaiii Austin, tor detached travelling partie.s, in the. proposed Expedition in 
search ofSir.Inlm IVaukiin's ships. 

'I'he .sledge is constructed from four ^Lapland snow-shoes, jnit togi.flier so as to 
he tii;.\ihle ami light ; any still' aiul heavy sledge made of one piece, however strong, 
being vi-ry soon broken to pieces, 'riic length oftlie sledge was about 0 or 7 feet, 
and its lireadlli in exact proportion lo the model now sent. .\ shorter sledge doc.s 
not answer so well, lieing more easily diverted from the direct course, and tlicrc- 
lore occasioning additional laliour in drawing. Ash or hickory would Ijc the best 
material. 

Both the sledge and the mode of stowing the bags of |)cminican and l>iscuit 
]»ow(l(;r ar»5 so eotitrived as to ho. placed conviniienlly in a Imat's boitonvwitliout 
any unpacking, and handed out when the boat lra.s to be lightened, for haulino- 
over ice or land ; and on tolerably smooth .snow, each of these sledges, with the. 
weights marked on the bags (in all about 3')0 lbs., besides the sledge itself), may 
he drawn by a couple of men. 

Tlie cloth i.s “ Mackintosh,’’ the seams of the bags having been very carefully 
sewn together, and “ paid ’’ with the solution of caoutchouc .sold fortliut purpose ; 
and, witli these precautions, we never lost a pound of pemmican or biscuit powder, 
though the sledges were dragged, day after day, through soft snow, or more fre- 
<|ncutly through four or live inches of snow-water. 


1 have, ike. 


(signed) W. K. Parry, Captain b. n. 


No, 7 (C.) 

Copy of a I..ETTER from Captain Sir James C. Ross to tiio Secretary of 

the Admiralty. 

12, Pall Mall, , ‘10 November 1849. 

I JiAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this day’s 
dale, containing the copy of a report of the llydrographer of the Admiraltv, 
another Ekpediliou in search of Sir John Franklin, and conveying to 
» K 3 
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me the desire of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty that 1 should state- 
my opinion thereon. • 

I have to acquaint you, for the information of their Lordships, that upon all the 
main points of that report I entirely concur. 

Ist, tV’ith respect to the probable position of the “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” 

1 consider that it is hardly possible they can be anywhere to the eastward of 
Melville Isjand, or within 300 miles of Leopold Island, for if that were the case, 
they woiil^ assuredly, during; the last spring, have made their way to that point, 
with the hope of receiving assistance from the whale-ships which for several years- 
previous to the departure of that Bx|,edition from Kngiaud had been in the habit 
of visiting Prince Regent’s Inlet in pursuit of whales, and in that case they must 
have been met with, or marks of their encampments have been found by some of 
the numerous parties detached from the '‘Enterprise'’ and “ Investigator” along 
the shores of that vicinity during the only period of the season in which travelling 
is practicable in those regions. 

it is probable, therefore, that during their first summer, which was remarkably 
favourable for the navigation of those seas, they have been enabled (in obedience 
to their orders) to push the ships to westward of Batiks' Land, and have there 
become involved in the heavy pack of ice which was observed from Melville 
Island always to be setting past its westernmost point in a S.E. direction, and from 
which pack they may not have been able to extricate their ships. 

.From such a position retreat to the eastward would be next to impossible, 
whilst the journey to the Mackenzie River, of comparative!}' easy accomplishment, 
together with Sir John Franklin’s knowledge of the resources in the way and of 
its practicability, would strengthen the belief that this mea.sure will have been 
.'ulopted by them during the last spring. 

If this he assumed as the present position of the Erebus ” and “ Terror,” it 
would manifestly be far more easy and safe to aflTord them relief by means of an 
Expedition entering Behring's Straits, than from any other direction, as it would 
not be necessary for the ships to depart so far from the coast of North America 
as to preclude their keeping up a regular communication with the Russian, 
.settlements on the River Colville, or those of the Hudson’s Bay Company near the 
mouth of tke Mackenzie, whilst the whole .space between any position in which 
the ships raiglit winter and Banks’ Land could be thoroughly examined by 
travelling parties early in the spring, or by boats or steam launches at a more 
advanced period of the following season. 

^dly. I agree with the flydrographcr in considering that two'strong ships 
are indispensable to enable the commander of such an Expedition to push forward 
with confidence, or with any reasonable hope of success ; and no more suitable 
vessels than the " Knterprizc ” and “ Investigator ” could be selected for that 
service. 

And 3dly. lii the suggestion that the ships should sail from England by the 
1 st of January next, at latest, and in order to their being got ready in time, it 
would be necessary that they should be taken into dock without delay, thoroughly 
examined, caulked and coppered, and that an eifcctive crew might be got together 
to overhaul and refit the rigging and stores : they should he immediately put into 
commission. 

And finally, that the vessels should enter Behring’s Straits by the 1st of August^, 
that they should touch at the Falkland Islands for water, and thence proceed to the 
Sandwich Islands, there to wait tlteir Lordships’ final instructions, by way of 
Panama. 

1 beg leave iii conclusion to remark, that having, in conjunction with Admiral 
Beaufort, given much consideration to this anxious question, it cannot but be 
satisfactory to myself to find that we have arrived at the same judgment on the 
several essential points above enumerated. 

f/a { have, &c. 

(signed) Jas. C. Ross, 
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Copy of a LE'fTER from Captain Beechcy to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


No. 


Kc|M>rt on ihe 

tion to 
Straits. 


Sir, Cheltenham, 1 December 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s 
■date, enclosing a report of the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, and suggesting 
another Polar Relief Expedition in search of the ships under the orders of 
Sir John Franklin, and desiring my opinion thereupon. 

1 quite agree with Sir Francis Beaufort in what he has stated with regard to 
any casualties which Sir J. Franklin's ships may have sustained, and entirely agree 
witli him and Sir Edward Parry, that the Expedition is probably hampered 
amongst the ice somewhere to the south-westward of Melville Island ; but thcic 
is yet a possibility which does not appear to have been contemplated, which is, 
that of the scurvy having spread among the crew, and incapacitated a large pro- 
portion of them from making any exertion towards their release, or that the whole, 
in a debilitated state, may yet be clinging by their vessels, exi.sting sparingly 
upon the provision which a large mortality may have spun out, in the hope of 
relief. 

Jn the hrst case, that of the ships being hampered and the crews in good health, 
1 think it certain that us the resources of the ships would Ite expended in May 
last, Sir John Franklin and his crew have abandoned the ships, and pushed 
forward for the nearest point where they might reasonably expect assistance, and 
which they could reasonably reach. •* 

There arc consequently three points to which it would be proper to direct 
attention, and as the case is urgent, every possible method of relief should be 
energetically pushed forward at as early a period as possible, and directed to 
tIio.se points, which I need scarcely say are Barrow .Straits, Behring's Straits and 
the northern coast of America. 

Harrow Straits should be visited in the en.suing summer, as early as possible, by 
tile two ships which have lately returned, as they are ready prepared, otherwise 
anialler vessels would have answered, and they sliould carry out the instructions 
of last year, oxcefiting so far as any part f'f them may have been superseded by 
llic Expedition of Sir James Hoss, and that of their return at the’ end of the 
season being imperative. 

As regards Behring’s Straits, the very full and able instructions sent to 
Captain Kellctt and Commander Moore would not leave anything to be desired 
there, could we but communicate to the “ Plover’’ the state of aflairs, and the 
urgent necessity of carrying out their instructions to the uttermost, and at the 
same time be certain that Commander Moore has been able to provide boats 
necessary for tlic extended Coast Expedition which has now become imperative. 
In the present emergency, therefore, 1 consider it would be proper to semi a 
vessel to apprise Commander Moore of the state of the case, and to carry up to 
him additional means of pushing forward parties beyond Point Barrow, to furnish 
him with increased means of purchasing whut he may require of the natives, and 
of rewarding them for any assistance Uicy may render, which, with respect to 
^procuring information, may be very great. 

As it.would be late before any vessel fitted in this country could reach Behring’s 
Straits, 1 suggest that one of the South American squadron be detached for this 
purpose, and I see no objection, as regards the navigation of Behring’s Straits as far 
as Kotzebue Sound, to a steamer being employed. This vessel should can'y out 
a volunteer commander and crew, with every other requisite for an intrepid 
undertaking, and should be provided with a decked barge to accompany the 
baidars, some of which of a large size and stronger build than those of the 
Esquimaux may possibly be procured at Sitka or Ooualaska or Michaelowski, 
where the ship in her advance northward would touch. 

Commander Moore during tl|e last summer will no doutft have sent out a party 
■to visit the coast eastward of Point Barrow, and another Expedition will now start 
under the great advantage of their experience, so that wc may hope the contem- 
plated party will be able to reach a considerable distance along the coast. 1 will 
not go into detail as to how far jliesjg bqajs should prosecute the search, or wlieiher 
it might or might not be prudent for one party at an advanced position to branch 
4>fi' towards Melville Island, whilst a second kept along the continent, as that 
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•ttpoit t>iy.he ivolves considemtions which alone could be judged of on the spot, and which 
l kS f^BciirfnK’» experience of Sir- John Richardson and Sir George Back, and other travellers 
Strain. ^ polar regions, would be necessary to decide ; of which one would he, 

whether parties unacquainted with the localities might safely have recourse to the 
Mackenaie River in the event- of not being able to return round Point Barrow ; but 
if no tidings should be had of the crews of the missing ships, an effort should 
be made to reach the spot where tlte ships are thought likely to be, to meet the 
case of a disabled crew alluded to in the early part of letter. 

Of the measures which can be resorted to on the northern coast of America, the 
ofiicers wJio have had experience there, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, will be 
able to judge ; but 1 am of opinion that nothing should be neglected in that 
quarter ; tor it seems to me almost certain that Sir John Franklin and his crew, if 
able to travel, have abandoned their ships and made for the continent, and if they 
have not succeeded in gaining the Hudson’s Bay outposts, they have been overtaken 
by winter before they could accomplish their purpose. 

Lastly, as to the opinion which naturally forces itself upon us as to the utility 
of the sending relief to persons whose means of subsistence will have failed them 
more than a year by the time the relief could reach them, 1 would observe, that 
a prudent reduction of the allowance may have been timely made to meet an 
emergency, or great mortality may have enabled the survivors to subsist up to the 
time required, or it may be that the crews have just missed reaching the points 
visited by our parties last year before they quitted them, and in the one case may 
now be subsisting on the supplies at Leopold Island, or be housed in eastward of 
Point Barrow, sustained by de[)dts which have been fallen in with, or by the 
native supplies ; so that, under all the circumstances, I do not consider their condition 
so utterly hopeless that we should give up the expectation of yet being able to 
render them a timely assistance. 

I have, Ac. 

(signed) F. fV. Beechey, Captain. 
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Copy of *a IjJ^TTEU from Captain Sir George Back to the Secretary of 

the Admiralty. 

G, Nelson-crescent, Ramsgate, 

Sir, I December 1849. 

Jn answer to the letter I have had the honour to receive, requesting my opinion 
on the report of the Ilydrographcr, suggesting another Expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin, 1 beg to state that a further search certainly ought to be 
made, and pertectly agreeing with Sir F. Beaufort in his general conclusion, 
“ that the ships are still locked up in the Archipelago to the westward,” or 1 
should lather say, in the neighbourhood “ of Melville Island,’’ it becomes of the 
first importance to get at that locality with the least risk to the lives of those 
and the vc.ssels to be employed. 

You will be pleased, Sir, to impress on my I^ords Commissioners, that 1 wholly 
reject all and every idea of any attempts on the part of Sir John Franklin to 
send boats or detachments over the ice to any point of the main land eastward 
of the Mackenzie Hiver, because 1 can say from experience, that no toil-worn and 
exhausted party could have the least chance of existence by going there. 

1 will not enter into the question of the “ weather alternating between the 
opposite sides of North America,” for the obvious reason that it is extremely 
doubtful if two such heavy ships as the ” Enterprise*’ and “ Investigator” 
could reach Behring’s Straits by the ” Ist of August,” or in time to be of use, 
otherwise than by (according to the llydrographer’s expression) “resolutely 
entering tlie ice in the direction of Melville Island.” • - 

Had I been ignorant of the instructions issutiii. to Captain Kellett and Com- 
mander Moore, i might have agreed in the last -suggestion j but those instructions 
seem to me .so I'ulTy to embrace all -that can bo said, and to provide for . all 
contingencies, that the sending out other ships in.. that quarter, except in the 
sense of the nl>ove quotation, 1 hold to be superfluous. ... 

On the other hand, from my knowledge of Sir John Franklin (having been 
three times on discovery together), I mn^ doubt.' if hei- would quit his ship .at 

/ . 
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as i|o«v«a.«taH»De,ft« " .. - — 



dKui^ 1td«lMr«^ 4«*irttt(9^tl^>nlg^k«« to4««»0'dij» Hki^ ^1141 uni»<.|«coaife 

tlieiy ItatiVHtotMkitfiiii^t^^ • ,'^ ' 4 ‘ 

If, «v>op«i ivVttrilBov^ haye aUowisd Sir John Frankliii to have reioirted 

to hUl)<Mtt8^4hen I «tti |>«»oaded he would meliev^r etfhea theMeekcm 
Riven* <^‘«faYeh<i» far ttore likely, from the 4ilaK»t eeltMaty<he moeihave fidt 
^f<4m!i0|^ ptovhdon; Ch^pe Clarence and Fur? Point. 

I am aware that the whole ohaaftev of Me in this paipfnl caae 4et>eod oh 
food'; *hut when 1 reflect on Sm<'Joha Franklitfa lom^ eklraordinary pri>iexyiltion 
under muertee and trials of the moat severe descrj^op* living ofkm on s^mpa of 
old 1eath<Brand other rethse* I cannot despair of hia dndingthaineana topiolong 
e3H6toii0etiti*eid he happily sent him. * • ^ , 

FiiwHy, believing wiut Sir F. Beaufort, that the coairt about Melville TsIandV* 
including the south-west direction from Cape Walker and Wellington Ohannelr 
as Well as the two points already mentioned, to be the most prohnhla jdacea of 
Ending, or at least ascertainii^ b^ond conjecture the fiite of tha^'^pedi^, 
ttroma propose to my l^iids Commissioners expediency of again despftclting 

the **' Enterprise " and ** Investigator ’* about Mam next in,d>ak< dpiscKUon,, ap 
being, in my opinion, the best means of satisfying t|ie public voice of humanity, 
and rescuing our long absent countrymen from thmr penliitiis aituariom » ' , • 

'Ihave;&c. "f 

*** f 

(signed) * George jQaei, Captain. , 
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« 

Copv of a LETTER from Dr. Sir John JRkhardton to the Secretary of 

the Admiralty. 


Royal Naval Hos{ritBt at Haalar, 

Sir, 1 Deceuiher 1849. 

lit compliance with the commands of my Lords Commissioners of the A<hnimlty, 
tliat 1 should give my opinion on an Expedition in search of Sir JoboTrankUnr, 
suggested by u>e Hydrographer of the Admiralty, I beg leave to inform you, tlud 
it seems to me to be very desirable that the western shores of the Arohipell^^of 
PanyS Islhttds should be searched in a high latitude m the luaoner'piupaewd by 
the hydrugiK^her. , 5 « 

If dtU'ptoposed Expedition succeeds in establishing its wmtpr cfusrtamdbiodg 
these idaads, parties detached over thd ice may travel to the eastweid and soUm^ 
eastWttM, aoes tp crostthe lino of search which it is hoped Mr.^ RUabilx Uen able 
to pbrane In thd present somm^ and tbu« to determine whether aUy traces of the 
mmldg tliip8>«xist hi locaKti^the most tcmote from Behtiog'is BtiaitsitUdslU#* 
qwicr Sound; and'Rwm whence shipwrecked cruwo would 6nd iho greatest, 
eohy int^veUiogto any'pltea whevethey o^ld^hope to Bfldinrijef. , « 

' she climate <£ Atetio America improves in aaensiUe manner vriUi ipuMp^imiysa 
' Of 'webtettrloiu^toite, On the MaQkencie,*«ii thmlBSth tnerldtau,vtli^ amngMpia 
Urattter than tn ss^.distrith of the eontfneitt in the same paKdMr gM>^ia still 
steLriieategetatka siMwlim^^^ mriha bunlteof the 
’"merhHaiu Thii sundrl^tiif of c^iimitn letdameto lttliBr,\thak amMi'^IhraM 
ag|t^didR*lco, wuilfiad titekMVtg^ate«f>thMi 

the eshtteMd.' ^^isjedteehtetksup* 

, . maiidian, 
UFbtMMt yestectf 
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orCook; uj; ttet the Ibgth ^ th^ ^widue 
con8i<li«aWy dirttaieh.l^ of provisions ; hut tDd\fSci3iti«s of oVtaih- ^ 
'• - ing 8up.pUe$;ip tbe Paciific are dpw ^an^mented, ^at.thisohjwslioii has jw longer; 
this T'./v- 

stidie df j>roi^idas is'ye^ ieiKetitial Vo. the safety aiiijjsncoesB ah Exj^* ' 
dihdh intending Vo winter iu the Polar Seas. . " ' 

In very low temperatures, more food is required to sustain the teniperatiirfil of; 
the human body, and to supply the waste occasioned by the active respiration of 
.a condensed atmosphere. The preservation of the health of the crews, therefore, 
requires a considerable increase, of the usual allowance of animal food to be made 
during the winter. 

To provide for opportunities of intercourse with the .Esquimaux which may. 
occur in or near Uphriii^’s Straits, it seems to be advisable that such an Expedition 
should be provided with an interpreter ; and as it is not probable that a native 
Esquimaux could be obtained in proper time, I beg leave to suggest thl* possU 
bilit;^ of engaging one of the Moravian brethren to fill that office; many of the 
missionaries of that .Society, who have been employed in Greenland or Labrador, 
•speak the Esquimaux language fluently ; and should it happen that one so quali- 
fied is now available, the humane object of the Expedition might induce the Society 
to allot him for this service. 

.A proper supply of copper kettles, saws, hatchets, knives, files, tobacco and 
beads, would enable the commander of the Expedition to purchase dogs from the 
Esquimaux, which would be serviceable to tiavelling parties ; and liberal promises 
of these articles might, through the persuasions of au interpreter, induce a few 
active unmarried Esquimaux to accompany the ships, and act as hunters of the 
walrus, seals and whalers. 

Captain Oook says that the fle.sh of the walrus is a sweet and \v1io]e.somc article 
of food, and the whales would furnish light and fuel. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) Jolm Richardson, 

lnsi>cctor of Hospitals. 


— No. 8.— 

ORDERS Inbteuctions for the £xpf.i>itiom to Behring's Straits, under the 
Command of Captain Collinson, c. b., of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Enterprise,” and 
Commander ArCturc, of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Iuve.stigator.” 


attempt to penetr^ the Polar Sea from that auatter.ha^ iiial been- roaiimed since ' 


No. 8. 

and Iii- 

^ifractious tor the 
pu)*«dition Ui 
;~^brii)gV Straits. 


No. 8 (A.) 

Sajuno Ordxbs from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to .Captain 
Coliimon, c..B<,of Her Majesty’s Ship " Enterprize dated Ifi January 1850. 

By the Commissioners for executing the t)flice of I-ord High Admiiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1. Whehbas the eflurts that have been made during the last two years to 
relieve the “ Erebus ” and Terror ” have failed, and ml access to. the Parry 
Islands has been prevented by the accnmulation of ice in the upper part of 
Barrow Straiits : And whereas it is possible that the same severity of weather may . 
not prevail at the same time in both the eastern and western entrances, to the 
Arctic Sea, we have now determined, in a matter of such moment, to send ail; 
Expedition into the Polar Sea wteitward; and,hnving.a foU,oonfidence in', 


Tisign . with the;it^/;cqasm)ed 'ppT^. (^innte bv ws^-ait apparatus, ^d. 
furmshcd>iiriih.pr0^simVi^ifor;i]ire8^ a »rj^$iip|d^.of e^ : 

f'. 
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8<*l^ to proceed to 'luaie the boat of your vif to Otpe Vv^ianit in otder to arrive Ord«n> in 
at fiehnng’s Straits in July. ' atnKtlons Ihr ib» 

2. At Wipe Virgina, the CoBRttUiOder>in«Ciiief id the Pacific has been desired 
to Iweve a ateam-vml wati^ng fot'ydn, wnd by her you will he towed tbroogb the 
Straits of Magetfan, and the WdOfuftoa CShennel, and on to Vajparhieo. 

3, At that port VoU will hm the utmost de^tch in watering aifd refr eshing 
your crews, and in rally replenishing your bread and other piovjsions and stores ; 
and having so done, you'wlU again use your best exertions to press forward to the 
Sandwich Ii^nds* 


4. There is only a bare possibility of your reaching those i8land> in time to 
meet Her Majesty’s ship “Herald,” under the oummand of Captain Henry Kdlett; 
but if that should be the case, you will receive from him, not only every assistance, 
but much useful luformation touching your passage to the Strain and your further 
proceedings to the north ward. It is still more improbable that Her Majesty’i 
ship “ Plover ^ should be there ; but wherever you may fiill in with her, you are 
hereby directed to take her and Commander Moore under your orders. 

5 AttheSandwkh l^Iands ynu wiU hod additional orders fiom us for your 
guidance, which wc propose to forward from lienee by the Panama mail of next 
March ; but if none should arrive, 01 if they do not m any way modify the»e 
dirertions, you will enforce the greatest diligence in re*viotua11mg your two vessels, 
III procui ing, if possible, the necessary Exquimaux mterpieters, and in making all 
rcquiMtc preparations for at once proceeding to Behring s Straits, in order to reach 
the ice before the 1st of August. 

f>. An examination of the several orders issued to Captain Kellett will show that 
it is uncertain where he may be fallen in with. Y ou may probably find the “ licrald ” 
and “ Plover ” together. 

7. Wc cotisidei it essential that, after entering the ice, there should be adepdt, 
or point ol succour, foi any (larty to fall back U]ion. For this purpose the 
” Plover” is to be seemed in the moat favouiahle quortcr, as far in advance as 
can be found - such as Wuinwi iglit's Inlet, or the Creek at Hope Point ; but if they 
be unsati , and none has been discovered nearer to Bariow’s Point, then at Chamisso 
Island, 0 ) ,iny pait ot KoUebuc Sound, which may afford the neccs&aiy shelter. 

b Coiisidtiing, however, the natuic of the .service in which the “ Mover” will 
aiic.id^ have been implnytd. and that a portion of her crew may be unfit to con- 
lead witii the rigours of a further stay in those latitudes, )0u will call for volun- 
teers from tlmt ship, and from the “ Herald ” if m company, sufficient to fbnu a 
cn w foi the “ Plovei taking care that the mrn to be selected are men of good 
cbaiai icr, and that they do nut exceed in numiier what is actually rci]uired for the 
Carr of the ship, aurl ibi defence and security against any ircacherons attack on 
the pait of the natives of Nuitoii Sound. 

0. The petty officers’ ratings that may be vacated by men invalided are to be 
filled up by men volunteering to remain ; such volunteers arc to be subjected to a 
St net and careful survey by the medical officers of the sevtial ships ; and those 
only an to boiretained who would seem to he in all respects tit to encounter this 
evtcuded service ; and the lemainder necessary to complete the crew is to be made 


up from the “ Enterprizc” and “ Investigator.” 

• 10. Such crew having beeu formed (to continue under the command Com- 
mander J^oure, and with the officers now in the “ Plover,” or withtliose who may 
volunteer for the seivice), the “ Plover,” if the “ Herald” should bo in comptuiy, 
is to be filled up by Captain Kellett with all the piovisions fuel and stores that 
can possibly be spared uy Captain Kellett, who will bear in mi&4 neg only what 
may be required for the use of the “ Plover’s ” crew until the autubm ol 1853, 
and the contingency of parties arriving ou board from Sir John Franklin’s Expedi’' 
tion, but also the possibility of any pwty from the “ Enterprixe” or"*' Invostigntor” 
having to fall bacit upon the “ Plover.” 

1 i. In providing ror this necessary equipment for the “ Plover,*’ attention will 
be to the numbers Inft in the ** uhd tbs supplies necessary to carry 

that vessel to Whoahoo ; abd faavbiig received from Captain RHIott any bakfers, 
or Hgbt boats, that be may be aUo to sparh, and wbii^ tmy be likely to form a 
useittl addition to your own boats, ot those of the ^ fttvestigatQr,** when searching 
parties may bo d[etacbnd.fro(n tbwshfps in‘ tbifr Uetold” will return 

to tW SsndwtcKSsbindB, them to AS tbeno* proceed to. 

Hpiig ICsiagwn bar w^y to jBnglaiMl, to fiwsosu^ to Ordeui of Jtbe I4to He- 
cemKtttost. * • 


\ 
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12 . On .di^i^Hihg tbe «'P^oW?^totake,up ytW: witt d 

Commander; Moore tp remain there until yod .join Him, your reiurn to! 

him, uptiriHl end of dirsutbrner of 1853 ; /when, ’^t’ts^t.tm^l it'ia absolutely . 
iicpeinai^.f(U'‘RCfeuring the '* Pkdreir’e'’ pas^fge tl^ough grotip^pf ' 

lelandt, ne is toouit Behring’s Straits, hnd make the best of his way to Vftlparam 


Islands, he is torjuit Behring’s Straits, hnd make the best of his way to Valparam 
(toaching srt the Sandwich Islands for refreshment), #here'he will receive 
ravther instructions relative to his return to ^England from the Commander-in- 
■ -Chief. 


13. If the '* Herald” and Plover ’’ should be fallen in with to the northward 
and eastward of Behring’s Straits, or in the Polar Sea, Captain Kcllett, on detach... 
ing himself from your company, shouid.-.consort with the “ Plover ** as far as her 
winter <piarters, and if time and circumstances admitted of it, he should assist in 
securing her there. 

14. In the event of your having to winter your ships on the continent or' Es> 
quimaux shores, you will probably meet with some of the wandering tribes, or 
with Indians. With these you will cultivate a friendly feeling,. by making them 
presents of those articles to which they are apt to attach a value ; but you will take 
care not to suffer yourself to be surprised by them, but use every precaution, and 
be constantly on your guard against any treacherous attack. You will also, by 
offering rewards, to be (taid in such manner as you may be able to arrange, 
endeavour to prevail on them to carry to any of the settlements of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company an account of your situation and proceedings, with an urgent request 
that it may be forwarded to Edgland with the utmost possible despatch. 

15. In whatever place you may have to establish your winter quarters, you 
will devote every resource in your power to the preservation of the health, the 
comfort and the cheerfulness of the people committed to your care. 


16. We leave it to your judgment and discretion as to the course to be pursued 
after passing Point Barrow, and on entering the ice •, and you will be materially 
assisted in this respect by what you wilt learn from C'aptain Kcllett, if lie should 
lie fallen in. with at the Sandwich Islands, as well as from the observations of 
Sir E. Parry .and Captain Becchey contained in the memorauda, of abich we send 
you copies. 

17. We have desired that you shall be furnished, not only with a copy of the 
orders under which Commander Moore is now acting, but also with copies of all 
the orders which from time to time have been given to (Captain Kcllett, as well 
as with those under which an attempt was made to relieve the “ Erebus ” and 
'* Terror” by Captain Sir James Ross on the eastern side through Baffin’s Bay. 
You will further be supplied with all the printed voyages or travels in those 
northern regions ; and the memoranda and instructions drawn up by Sir John 
Richardson, as to the manners and habits of the Esquimaux, and the best mode 
of dealing with that people (a copy of which is also sent), will afford a valuable 
addition to the information now supplied to you. 


18. We deem it right to caution you against suffering the two vessels placed 
under your orders to separate, except in the event of accident or unavoidable 
necessity ; and we desire that you will keep up the roost unreserved communication 
with the Commander of the ” Investigator,” placing in him every proper confidence, 
and acquainting him with the general tenor of your orders, and with your views 
and intentions from time to time i so that the service may have the full benefit of 
your united ef9brts in the prosecution of such a service ; and tbaft. in the event of 
any unavoidable separation, or .pf any .eccident to yourself. Commander M'Clure 
may have the advantage of knowing, up to the latest period, all your ideas and 
designs relative to the satisfactory completion of this undertaking. * 


19‘. We also recommend that as frequent an exchtmge may: telte. piece as 
conveniently ihay be of the obsemtions made in the tvim snips ; that any inform* 
ation obtained by the one, be as ^quickly as possible cbmmunictitra for 'the 
-'-^Ivantage. and guidance. of the;o!lhBrr;‘.'..-:y.-.v’ y' 0;',’. (/_ 

; . 20. lii 'case of any ittej^htble' tb 

’■ are-hereby authorized'^ take^nbhunaiid ^ IliyestigatpH^aT^ll^to^^^^ 


.... .... V. .....ctytl.uccd 






ft 


otffwiQtt of ar prpgi!^, 
,.ftg <t8 witlvybttrllut^je ti^.oG!QaatopaU>.^^^ 

,wili th^^. ov«rWi^ 0 ^ of tW4U»>cyluKietft with Which you hayo>heeijt. supplied 
(heeded ;up h> at)}r ceakor banejithet yoii coqld menufectUre or 9pefe)t conteiiiihg; 
an account 6f the date, position, &c. On your reaching England, ;o\i will cidl on 
, eveiy person, in hioth yessels, to deliver np their logs, Journals, charts and drawings, 
hut which, they* may . be informed^ shall oe returned to them in due time, . . 

23. With respect to your search .proving fruitless, ai^. your finally .quitting 
the Polar Seas, as, well us your securing, youf winter quarters, towards the close of 
any one season, we cannot too strongly impress upon you the necessity of die 
utmost^pmeautiott Bud care being eaercisM in wii^drawing in-time,' so as in 

.. no . case |o hazard. Ihe safety of the sbipi^ and the livbs of those entrusted to your 
care, by^your being shut up in a position which might>'rcnder a faUure of provi- 
sions possible. 

We unnecessary to give you more detailed instructions, which might 

possibly embarrass you in a service of this description ; and we have therefore 
. only to repeat our perfect reliance on your judgment and - resolution,, both in doing 
« all that is possible to relieve the missing ships, and in withdrawing in time, when 
you come to the painful conclusion that yonr efforts are onavailing> 

24. ITou will hear in mind that the object^of the Expedition is to obtain 
intelligence, and to render assistance to Sir .lolin Franklin and his companions, 
and not for die purposes of geograpbioal or scientific research ; and we conclude 
these orders with an earnest hope that Providence may crown your efibrts with 
success, and that they may be the means, of dispelling the gloom and' uncertainty 
which now prevail respecting the missing Expedition. ... 

Given under our hands, this 15th day of January 1850. 

(signed) ■ F. T. Baring^. 

J. W4-I). JDundag. 

By command of their Lordships, 

(signed) /, Parker. 

Richard Collinson, Esq,, c. n. 

Captain of H. M. S. “* Enterprize,” at Devimport. 
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CORRESPONDENCE as to the Selection of Mr. Miertsdnng as. ao- 
iNTEKPHKTiiR to Captain Cotfinson’s Expedition. 

■ ■ ' ' (A. to T.) ■ ■ 


- . .N.q.8*.(A:),-.. 

CoPt of a LETTER from the Secretary of the Admiralty to Captain. ' 

%ie W. Edward. Parry'. - 

... .A4wimUy,'22 peoco^ g* \ 

V S s^s de»TOble thM the ^pedi.tion,abouVto proceed M mrchM Sir John Correspondent: 

Franklin shpulq. be provided with .ah inteirpceter, to .pi^ide^fbr.mpptfrtuniti^ of intrepreterto.' ! 
, . in|ercourse witli;'.the Esquiiniaux whicli. rojQf occur in pr: ii^ Bem^g*s Straits, 

^ asiii is not. probable that a native Esmaimaux .cottl^^j^)«btained?in proper .1 

: WJIothmanded bv. my Lords. Ot^mwsionMs nf thelAdiniraity to acquaint 

that the/ c^^der thaVit 'would be, Mgbly advisable j^^tdeavonr^ 

' w?/; *!*® ..th^ q^, aa M£of- thq -mbsiouartes of . 

that Societv whd'haxe.been ehMloTed.inj^l^liUjdQT l^lM^PSj^ 
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Copy of a USl'TER from Captain Sir IT. ^dxDard Perry to Johj^ Parket', Esq, 

Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, Ilaslar HospitaJ, 27 December 1849. 

.1 BEO to acquaint you, for. the information of my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that having, in obedience to their Lordships’ commands, communicated 
with the Rev. Peter La Trobe as to the practicability of procuring the services of 
one of the Moravian missionaries as an Esquimaux interpreter, to accompany the Ex- 
pedition fitting out for Behring’s Straits, under Captain Colliuson, that Mr. LaTrobc 
informs me that llierc is not in England, at this time, any person who would be 
available for this purpose. Mr. La Trobe thinks, that if time permitted, he could 
procure such a j^son from among their missionaries now in Germany ; but as 
be speaks of being in personal communication with Captain Cotlinson, perhaps 
their LordshiiM wiU deem it expi^dient now to leave the arrangement in the hands 
of that ofiicer. 

I have, &c. 

’ ' (signed) fV. E. Pariy^ 

, Captain Superintendent. 


No. 8* (Co . 

Coi’Y of a LETTER, from the Rev. P. La Trobe to Captain UemUon, 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, 27, Ely-place, 14 January 1850. 

I nto leave to acquaint you, for. the information of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, that on the rrCeipt. of a letter from Sir Edward Parry, dated the . 
24ih of December, communicating the wish of their Lordships, that a Momviau 
mi.ssibnar}% conversant with the Esquimaux language and habUs of life, sbould be 
requested to- accompany the Expedition about to proceed in .search of Sir John 
Pranklin, in the character of interpreter, I lost no time in opening a corre- 
spondence on the subject with the Mission Board of our Church at Herrnhut, in 
Saxony. It alTords me much satisfaction to be able now to inform their Lord, 
ships, ‘that the result of this correspondence bas been the appointment of a' - 
missionary to this iropohant office, and one whom I cannot' but Consider the best '' ' 
qualified for the. discharge of. its duties that could< have been selected frarn the 
whole number of missionaries, either in. retirement, or on visits to Europe from 
their' r^.ective fields of. labour in Cireeoland and Lidirador. Mr...Miertschingi' 
the; roissionm^ ajipoiDted, is a man Jn the prime of life, about 30 yetprs. of age, 
of robust h^uh; inured, by a service of five years in Labrador, to the hardships . 
and privatipnaoTthe Arctic ^^ions^ and Sufficiently acquaipted.tyith language ' 
and m.antfers of the Esquimaux to be able, to, bold friendlij^.Bhd utu^erved inter- . 
course i^ith ' ‘ ^ough v^eR awai% that his absence worn the proj^r sphero 
of hjs nSeful' arttyily, to which, he .}|fas prepaiibg to return in the.tofiitgr of 
present -year, twill ]be js serious distbpointstont to ms fejP|bV*Sei^aDts, the 
of the BretbrM ^ii^rphs ^ave felt/ ir their priy^ as weR as tbfir duty^ by 
ready conijiliknce with tfe . appU^lidon^; Ooiq'misSioiiers , of , .the,-. Ad* t- 

niindtyi not.only to f^re;,hi^:{u1iy and j^at^ully 'th^ apprectate. tW fa.your and - 
eiyptm^einqnt has,, invariably 

expeilen<^'tflf!^'tb^ BHt^' yto.^i^bltshiii^;- in the.year 

Frank^tabd-i^is 

whicdii(i5(i.'at)<«A,W'fes..l^Ae'Tdit-'w 

* ' ■ ' f s ■ ... ■■ ',f'. . ^ - V ■ . ' / .X- Jkw k’ r ■, ■ ,» 5.' I ■ , iS ' !. .'fa ■‘•*X '*t i. 
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ift t>ot unaGquftml6<l with the fin^hh larag^iMt^, was to set out for Loodott without C«n«a|pimdi^r ] 

delay, to the h^ of ^niyiti^ in tunc to join rhe *' Enterpriae” and “Inves- 

tigator '* at Plymouth, Unless a second letter, wbicli I addressed to oui Mission r,S*illtk»/^ ' 

Board on th»^2d instant, s^y hearing from Captain ColUnson the proposal of ‘ 

their Lordships, that the mwstonaiy ahoiild join the Espedition at the Sandwich 

Islands, should have had the eftret of delaying his departure for a few days, X 

think it roost probable that he may be with ns early in the course of the present 

week* Whenever he may arrive, I am perwnded that ho will be prepared to 

lollow any directions with which tlieir Lordships may be disposed, in the meau- 

timo, to favour me. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) P. La Trobe, 

, Secretary to tho Chiarch and Mission^ 
of the Unitod Brethren. 


No.h*(D.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Ilamlton to the Rev. P, La Trobe 

Sii, Admiralty, 1 •> January tS.'iO 

In reply to your letter of the I4tli instant, I am commanded by my Lords 
C'ummi<^sionors ot the Admiralty to acquaint you, that their Loidships arc greatly 
obliged for yom generous exertions in proem ing an interpreter for the Expedition 
about to ptoceod m search of Sir J. Franklin, and my Lords would be glad to 
hear that Mr Miertsclnng had been able to arrive m time to proceed with the 
present Expedition. My Lords would further request you to be the medium of 
cummnimating to the Uiiectors oi the Brethren Mission the expression ot their 
best thanks tor thou leady and active participations in their Lordships' views, and 
tor the valuable aid they have rendered the Expedition in affording the services 
of one ol their inuNl able servants. 

I am, Ac. 

(signed) fP. A. S. HamiUon. 


No. 8* (E.) 

Copy of a LETTER fiom the Rev, P. La Trobe to Captain HarmlUnt. 

Sir, 27, Ely-place, 16 January 18 .j0. 

i Losn not a moment 111 informing you that hlr. Miertsching has )ust arrived 
in London, and m requesting that you will have the goodness to lurnish me (if 
possible, by the return of the messenger, or in the course of the evening) with 
any directions the Lords Commissioners of he Admiralty may have to commu* 
meate with reference to lii^ outfit, and the day on which he should join the 
“ Enterpn/e” and “ Tnvcstigatoi " at Plvmoatii. 

If you think it at all desirable, I shall hate touch pleasure in calling uiion 
you at the Admiralty to*morrow morning, at any hour you may bo pleased to 
appoint as most convenient. 

I trust you will excuse the haste and informality of this letter, and of die 
acknowledgment which 1 beg very rpspcctfolly to offer to the Lords Commi8< 
sioners of the Admiralty, in return for the expression of their aatisfoctioa at the 
ready cmt^liaaee of our Mission Board with fhoir applicldion, vrhich you have 
so kindly conveyed to me, mid which t shall not fail to compiuiiciite tp my 
ecclesiastical* superiors. 

1 am, Ac, 

(signed) P. Ikt 

vBecretary, Ac Ac. 
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y-;' 'i' -No. S* ’•• . 

. ■ ,.CQp4j^aXBi!TM,from'Captai^,^<^i7(o»',td';.^tf 

‘ I flAVB received and laid before my Coinibia^neira of 4be Adtni^^^ 
yoUr letter of this da^’s date, and am commanded by tbeir Ijdfdships to ac<j|uaint' 
ydu/'ibat' they bav'e heard of the arrival of Mr. Miertsching with much satisfac- 
tion, and consider that the object for which his rervices ka)s. been obtained would 
be best served by his proceeding at once^td Devdripbrt. ’ 

Orders will be sent to the Admiral (Sir W. Gage) at Devonport to aid Captain 
Collinson in fitting out Mr. Miertsching at that port ; but should there be auy 
particular articles of outfit known to you, . or specified by Mr. Miertsching as 
essenitallv necessary or desirable for the service on whictL. he is to be engaged, 
and which can be jbest procured in lidndon, my Lords would be greatly obliged 
to you if you would give the necessary directions for Mr. Miertsching being 
supplied with such articles in l/mdon, previous to his departure for Devonport. 

As the ships will not be detained many more hours at Devonport, all that is 
required to be done in London should be done without a moment’s delay. 

• I am, &c. 

(signed) W. A. Ji. Ifannllon. 


No.8*(G.) 

Copy of a LETTEK from Captain Hamilton to Admiral Sir H. Cage, 

. O.C.U., Commander-in-chief at Devonport. 

Sif, Admiralty, 16 January 1850. 

' I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint' 
you, that Mr. Miertsching, who is to be employed as an interpreter between 
Cliptain Collinson^s Expedition and the Esquimaux, has just arrived in I.x)ndon, 
and their Lordships nave desired him at once to proceed to Devonport. 

. My Lords desire that you will call upon Captain Collinson to assist in pointing 
Out what is necessary to fit out Mr Miertsching on his arinal; and my I.ords 
request you will afford all the aid in your power in equipping that gentleman, 
so as to occasion as little as possible detention to the ships. 

All expenses incurred on tne above account are to bo paid by \ oii, and to be 
charged in your contingent account 

1 have, &c. 

(signed j vr. A. 3i. HamtUon 


No- 8* (H.^ 

Copy of a I.^1TTEK. from Captain HavuUoti to Admiral Sir W. it. Gage, g.c.h 
Sir, Admiralty, 17 January 185Q. 

I AM commanded 1^ my Lords GommissiDners of the Admiralty to desire you 
svill advance to Mr. Miertsching, interpreter of Esquimaux to the Arctic. Expedi- 
tion, any reasonable sum of money that you may consnter necessary to provide 
for bis mess at ibe gun-lxiofn mess of the Enterprise,*^ charging the same in 
your contingent account. > 

1 have, Ac. 

(signed) W. A. J?. Hamkon. 


* I I 


i Copt of a LKTTElC from Captain fftead^ to Captain CbfAinspn, c*b. 

* --oftt^Bilajesiy^BSbip^Enterprj^ 

» . Sir. ' . ’ , .f^dmireltji*, 17 WSO. 

I^M ‘comtnftnde^, 
tbey’cofriiiiSar* 
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under your especial protection; that Mr. Miertsebing is to mess at the gun- Corre»pond«nce; 
room table; and you are from time to time, and as you may deem necessary, to 
supply any reasonable sums that may be required for this gentlem^’s mess, or ExpeJiUon. 
other necessary expenses, keeping an account of the same for transmission to this - . 

I have, &c. 

(signed) W. A. B. Ilamiltan. 


— No. 8**. — 

MEMORANDA and CORRESPONDENCE with reference to Captain 

Collvasons Expeditiov. 

(A. to H.) 


No. 8** (A.) 

Mesioraxuum by Captain Sir ff. Edward Parry. 

Eveuy exertion should be made to reach the ice to the northward of J^hring’s „ ?**“, 

Straits by the 1 st of August. Assistance from steam<vessels would be desirable. ^rrcsilwcnM; 

As the southern margin of this body of ice has invariably been found to trend Capt. Collinsun’a 
in about a N.E. by E. and S.W. by W. direction, extending from one continent Expediiion. 
to the other, time will be saved by making it well to the eastward ; /. e., towards ' 

the American coast, and not endeavouring to enter it to the southward or west- 
ward. The exact place for making this attempt must be left to circumstances, — 
such us the state of the ice, the wind, and the weather. The great object of the 
Expedition to be borne in mind is, to penetrate, if possible, to Banks’s Land, or 
even to Melville Island, with the hope of finding at onb of these places, or in 
tlic progress thitlicr, some trace of the ships or crews composing the Expedition 
under Sir John Franklin. If unavoidably detained at the margin of^tbe ice, there 
may be an opportunity of communicating with some of the Russian fur traders, 
so as to put them in possession of the papers in the Russian language which 
are to be providcfl, offering rewards for assistance rendered to persons cast upon 
their shores; and, should any Esquimaux come off to the ships, an opportunity 
may thus be afforded for conveying the papers to the Russian posts. 

Although this is the first attempt ever made to enter the ice in this direction, 
w ith ships properly equipped for the purpose, there is no reason to anticipate any 
greater difficulties in this navigation than those encountered in other parts of the 
North Polar Sea; and, even in the event of not succeeding in reaching Banks's 
Land .in the summer of the present year, it may be possible to make such progress 
as to afford a reasonable hope of effecting that object in the following season ( 1851 ). 

Indeed it is possible that, from the well-known fact of the climate being more 
ti^mperate in a given parallel of latitude, in going westward from the Mackenzie 
River, some comparative advantage may be derived in the navigation of this part 
of the^ Polar Sea. 

It IS of importance to the security of the ships and of their crews that they 
should winter in some harbour or bay not at a distance from land, where the ice 
might be in motion during the winter ; and it will be desirable, should no land be 
discovered fit for this purpose, in the space at present unexplored between Point 
Barrow and Banks's Land, that endeavours should be made to reach the continent 
about the mouth of the Mackenzie River, or further eastward, towards Liverpool 
Bay, where there is reason to suppose sufficient shelter may be found, and in 
which neighbourhood, it appears, there is generally no ice to be seen from the 
shore for about six weeks in the months of August and September. Sir John 
Franklin’s Narrative of his Second^ Journey, that of Messrs* Dease and Siippson, 
and the Admiralty Charts, will furnish the requisite hydrographical information 
relative to this line of coast, so tar as it has been attained. 

'Ihe utmost economy should be exercised in the use of provisions and fuel . 
during the time the ships are in winter quarters ; and if they should winter on or 
near the continent, there would probably be an. opportunity of increasing their 
107. ^ ” M stock 
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No. 8**. 

tfemoFanda and Stock of provisions by means of game or fish, and likewise of fuel, by drift or other 
^aut^S^hnsjn's some considerable amo^it. 

Jspediiioir*^" * progress of the ships in J850 have been considerable — for instance, as 

far as the meridian of 120" W. — the -probability is, that tlie most {practicable way 
of returning to Ehgland will be, still to push on in the same direction during the 
whole season of 1S51, with a view to reach Harrow's Straits, and take advantage, 
if necessary, of the resources left by Captain Sir James lloss at Whaler Point, 
near Leopold Harbour ; if not |lie same season, at least after a second winter. If, 
on the other hand, small progress should have been made to the eastward at the 
close of the present summer, it might be prudent tliat when half the navigable 
season of 185 1 shall have expired, no further attempts should be made iii pro- 
ceeding to the eastward, and that the reinnining half of that season should be 
occupied in retiirning to the westward, with a view to escape from the ice by way 
of Behring’s Straits after the winter of 1851-52, so as not to incur the risk of 
jiassing a third winter in the ice. 

During the summer season, the most vigilant look-out should be kept from tlie 
inast-lieails of both ship,s night and day, not only for the missing ships, but for 
any detaclied parties belonging to them ; and during the few liours of darkness 
\vlii( li prevail towards the close of each season's navigation, and also when in 
winter (juarters, signals, t)y fires, blue lights, rockets or gnus, should bo made as 
llic means of pointing out the position of the ships to any detached parties belong- 
ing to the missing Expedition. And in the -spring, before the ships can be released 
trora the ice, searching parties might be sent out in various directions, either in 
boats or by land, to examine the neighbouring coasts and inlets for any trace of 
the missing crews. 

('iiutions should be given in all sucii cases to detached parties, and indeed 
on every oilier occasion, to be strictly on tlieir guard against any hostile attempts 
of large parties of the Es<juimau.v, to wliom, lioaevcr, every kindness should be 
sliown consistently with a due and unceasing regard to the safety of the ships and 
people. 

In every part of the ships' progress, all prominent point.s of land should be as 
strictly examined as circumstances will permit, for any piles of stones or flag 
staves near which information may have been deposited ; and this mode of leaving 
information uf the ships’ proceedings should be adopted in all situations where it 
may, by possibility, bo available for the relief of tlie missing crews ; and in case of 
wintering on the continent, or being able to communicate with it during the sum- 
mer, all practicable iuean.s should be used to convey to England informatioa: of 
the .ships’ positions, proceedings and intention-s by letters intru.sted to the natives, 
on promise of adequate remuneration on delivering, them to the nearest trading- 
posts, whether English or Uus.sian. 


No. 8** (B.) 

Me.moram>u.m by Captain F.fr. .Beec/tei/, dated 10 January 1850. 

If the progress of the ExpeditioA be impeded by ice, the boats might be pushcH 
forward ;but if tlie pas-sage be free, a direct course should be steered for Melville 
Island, carefully keeping the two ships at all times throughout this and the rest 
ol' the voyage in company. ^ 

On rounding Point Barrow, there will probably be a choice of either entering 
the “ pack," should it show itself in open floes, or of pursuing a lane of water 
along shore, until sufficient casting has been gained, and then branching off to the 
northward. The first would involve the probability of being beset on a shift o f 
wind, and of being carried back ; whilst the other, that of being set upon a 
sballow' coast by tlie closing of the ice witli the land ; and as it is scarcely possible 
to provide for every contingency, choice might be left to proceed by that route 
which would appear to be the, best, and whicl^ from appearances and information 
derived on the spot, may mo.st expeditiously mid safely lead toward the accom- 
plishment of the objeef of the voyage, taking care, if the ships should mst 
beset, and driving westward in spite of all exertions, to push in time for Ine 
land, and not to risk the chance of being, carried westward of Point Barrow^ 
in wliich direction the decreasing .soundings seem to mark the presence of bank.s 
upon which the ice would ground, and the presssure become wry heavy in con.se- 

I ■ nuende 
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fluence of Ac strong tides wkicif^revail abont Point Barrow. Captaia |^llett, Momorw^ Burf* 
of the ** Herald," may perhaps be able to spealc e^b this being the case. ** 

The enfteavoors 16 push forward might oe continued until the 30tH of August 

at ' latest, at which time,, if the ships be nil near some land |fhere they can - 

conTenicntly pass a winter, they must direct their course for the' mainland, and 
ticek a secure harbour in which they could remain. And on no account should 
they risk a winter in Ae pack, in consequence of the tides and shallow water lying 
off the coast. 

Should the Expedition reach Herschcl Island, or any other place of refuge on 
the coast near the mouth of the Mackenzie or Colville Rivers, endeavours should 
be made to communicate information of the ships" position and summer’s proceed- 
ings through the Hudson’s Bay Company or Russian settlements, and by means of 
interpreters ; and no opportunity should be omitted of gaining from the natives 
information of Ae missing vessels, -as well as of any boat expeditions that may 
have gone forward, as well as of the party under Dr. Rae. 

If nothing should be heard of Sir John Franklin in IS.'iO, parties of observation 
sliotild be sent forward in Ac spring to intercept the route the ship woukl have 
pursued, and in other useful directions between winter quarters and Melville 
Island ; taking especial care that they return to the ship before the time of libera- 
tion of the ships arrive, which greatly depends upon their locality. 

Then, on the breaking up of the ice, should any favourable appearance of the 
ice present itself, the Expedition might be left free to take advantage of such a 
pi-ospect, or to return round Point Barrow ; making it imperative, however, either 
to cu.surc their return, so far as human foresight maybe exercised, or the certainty 
of their reaching Melville Island at the Close of that season, and so securing their 
return to England in 1852. 

But if, after every precaution and endeavour, they sliould be compelled to 
make a retrograde course, they should strictly observe what has been said about 
wintering in the pack, and communicating information of their proceedings to the 
Admiralty. 

If, after all, any unforeseen event should detain the ships beyond the period 
c‘ootein[iIatcd above, every exertion should be used, by means of boats and inter- 
preters, to communicate with the Mackenzie ; and should any casualty render it 
necessary to abimdon the vessels, it should borne in mind that the reserve- 
ship will remain at her quarters until the autumn of 1853, unless she hears 
of the safety of the ships and boats in other directions; while in the oAer quarter, 

Fort Maepheraon, at the entrance of the Mackenzie, may be relied upon as -an 
asylum. 

'I'he " Plover,” or reserve-ship, should be provided with three years’ provisions 
for her own crew, and for contingencies besides. She should be placed as near 
as possible to Point Barrow, and provided with interpreters, and the means of 
offering rewards for information ; and she should remain at her tjiuartcrs so long 
as there can be any occasion for her presence in the Arctic Seas; or, if she does 
not hear anything of the Expedition under Captain Collinson, as long as her 
provisions will last. 

In the event of being beset, and requiring a dock in the floe in which the ship 
^ay be placed, away from Ac danger of the pressure and grinding of the packed 
ice. Captain Collinson might advantageously make use of the exploding cylinders 
supplied him for blasting the ice, and blast a dock in a short time ; as heavy 
pressure of the ice may be anticipated from its progress being suddenly arrested 
by shallow water. 

(signed) F. W. Beechey, 


No. 8** (C.) 


MssroitANDirv by>i^Dr. Sir John Richardson. 

StjouLD Captain Collinson be compelledt by the state of the ice within 
BAHnefs StraiU, to .coast the continental shores of America, the only native 
pooplo be will be certain of Seeing, are Ae . Esquimaux. It may, therefore, be 
of service to . him to be made acquainted wiA Ae foAowinff particulars respecting 
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The^squimanx tribes which fretjaent the G|Mts lyinff between Pnnt Barrow 
and tm S^kenzie ate compqjratively poptitons, but they are, on the wjholey 
well-disposed, and not prone to’ violence. It is, however, necessary, that small 
boat parties shotdd be on their guard when in the ticinity of a large body of 
Esquimaux ; as the temptation of appropriating the iron-woric and other articles 
of Value to them in possession of the Europeans might be too great for the 
natives to withstand, and might lead to a treacherous attack. If mischief be 
intended, the women are generally called in to aid, by crowding round the 
Europeans, distracting their attention, and giving an opportunity for their men 
tu make an effective rush. If a boat is to be assailed, the women’s baidars or 
ooiniaks arc run alongside, and across the bows, so as to afford a platform, upon 
which the men can csisily disembark from their kayachs and overpower a small 
crew. These attacks are seldom planned and carried on without many expres- 
sions of encouragement being bandied about among the assailants, and one who 
understands the language can almost always detect a conspiraicy in the outset. 

It is a good precautionary measure totally to prohibit the oomiaks from 
coming alongside, and to permit only one or two of the kayachs to approach at a 
time ; never suffering any of the natives to enter the boats, as whoever is admitted 
w'ill not cease to inflame the cupidity of his countrymen by dcscriptiohs of the 
wealth he discovers there. On shore it is proper to draw a line, over which 
neither Europeans nor Esquimaux arc to pass. This is a procedure well under- 
stood by the latter. 

All the Esquimaux are expert thieves, and if allowed to exercise their skill, 
the recovery of th‘c abstracted articles is attended with difficulty, and a breach of 
harmony, if insisted upon ; or if not, further attempts are promoted. Particular 
caution as to these points is requisite at the mouth of the Mackenzie, where the 
Esquimaux, having been long practised in war with a neighbouring Indian tribe, 
are more daring and apt in stratagem. 

The Esquimaux between Cape Barrow and the Mackenzie tcarry on a traffic 
along the coast, the western party meeting the eastern ones for that purpose at 
Point Barter, in the middle of summer (early in August). They do not, as far 
as 1 have been able to learn, communicate directly with the Russian posts, but 
receive the articles of trade through the medium of a conterminous tribe of 
Indians. These Indians, named generally Tchutski, inhabit tlie interior of Rus- 
sian America, down to Cook’s Inlet, and extend eastward to the mountains which 
skirt the Mackenzie. A few also frequent the lowest of the Hudson’s Bay posts 
oh th^t river, where they are designated Louchnux. The Tchutski are an active, 
intelligent people, versed in trade, and using strings of white enamelled beads as 
a medium of exchange. They are on friendly terms with the Esquimaux, with 
whom they can converse, and barter with them articles obtained from the 
Russians for fox skins and other furs. Some of them are furnished with fowling- 
pieces, but none of the Esquimaux as yet possess that weapon. Both nations 
hold in great value tobacco, snufl; white enamel beads, dentalium shells, iron or 
copper kettles, saws, hatchets, chisels, knives and hies. 

A few parties of the Tchutski occasionally visit the Esquimaux on the coast Jn 
the summer time, and some of the Esquimaux spend the winter on the Tchutski 
lands, associating with the hunters. It is, therefore, probable, that if papers 
in the Russian language be freely distributed on the coast, some of them may 
reach the fur ppsts, and make the presence of the Expedition on the cokst and 
its objects known to the fur traders; and this object will be more readily 
attained if the natives can be made to understand that they will receive a reward 
if they bring an answer. Russian posts exist on the Y ucan and its tributaries, 
and in Norton and Kotzebue Sounds, as marked on the Admiralty Arctic Chart, 
No. 2G0. 

If the Expedition should winter near the mouth of the Yucan or Colville, that 
river may be ascended in a boat in the month of June, before the sea ice begins 
to give way. The river varies in width from a mile and a half to two miles, and 
flows through a rich, well-wooded valley, abounding in moose deer, and having 
a comparatively mild climate. . A Russian trading post lias been built on Jt, at 
the distance of three or four days’ voyage from the sea, with the current ; ’ but as 
the current is strong, from nine if> twelve days must be allowed for its ascent, 
with the trackidg line. It would be unsafe to rdy upon Reiving a supply 
of provisions at the Russian post, as it is not likely that any stock beyond what 
is necessary for dieir own use is laid up by the traders and the moose deer 
** being 
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being very shy animal, is not .easily shot by an unpractised hunter, but the MeiiM!r»nd»^ 9 ( 4 - 
reindeer abound on the neighbouring hills, and^^are much more approt^ablc. 

•The white-fronted gpose also breeds in Vast flocka in that district of the country, ExpeJ^rt 
and may be killed in numbers, without didicidty, in the month of June. * . 

If the Expedition should winter within a reasonable distance of the Mackenzie, 

Captain Coilinson may have it in his pow^r to send despatches to England by 
that route. The river opens in June, and as soon as the ice ceases to drive, may 
be ascended in a boat with a fair wind under sail, or with a tracking line;: The 
lowest post at present occupied by the Hudson’s Bay Company on this river is 
fort Good Hope. The site of this post has been changed several times, but it 
is at this tune on the right bank of the river, in latitude GO* 16' N., and. is 10 or 
11 days’ voyage from the sea. At Point . Separation, opposite to tlie middle 
channel of the delta of the river, and on the^ promontory which separates the Peel 
and . the Mackenzie, there is a can of pemmican (80 lbs.) buried, 10 feet distant 
from a tree, which has its middle branches lopped off, and is marked on the trunk 
with a broad arrow in black' paint. A Gre was made over the pit in which the 
case is concealed, and the remains of the charcoal will point out the exact spot. 

This hoard was visited last year by a party from Fort McPherson, Peel's River, 
when air^as safe. 

A boat party entering the river as soon as it opens would reach Fort Good 
Hope about the end of June, and it is proper for Captain Coilinson to know, that 
at that season the Esquimaux muster in large force, and ascend to Point Separa- 
tion, where they trade with the Loucheux, or make war upon them, according. to 
circumstances. After passing Point Separation, the boat party would sec families 
of Loucheux and Hare Indians on the banks of the river. These people live in 
constant dread of hostile visits from the Esquimaux, and will, and are in, the 
habit of concealing themselves immediately on observing a boat or canoe, until 
they have ascertained that it is manned by white men. These Indians may be 
fully trusted, and ..the sight of an English ensign will give them confidence to 
approach. 

Captain Collinsoil’s desratches may be forwarded up the river from Fort Good 
Hope by. Indians engaged there, but it is not likely that any of the Company’s 
servants could go on with it, as there are seldom more than one or two left at a 
post in the summer, the rest- being employed in conveying the furs oqt, and 
bringing stores" in, during the whole open season. Ivght bags of pemmican, 
weighing 90 lbs. each, were deposited at Fort Good Hope in 1848, and would 
remain there last summer ior the use of any boat parties that might ascc|^ the 
river in 1 849 ; but it is probable that part, or the whole, may have be.cn used by 
the Company by next year. 

A boat party should be furnished with a small seine and a short herring net, 
by the use of which a good supply of fish may often be procured in the eddies or 
sandy bays of the Mackenzie. They should also be provided with a good supply 
of buck-shot, swan-shot, duck-shot, and gunpowder. The Loucheux and Hare 
Indians will readily give such provisions as they may happen to have, in 
exchange for ammunition. They will expect to receive tobacco gratuitously, as 
they arc acccustomed to do from the traders. 

The Mackenzie is the only water-way by which a^ of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s po.St8 can be reached from the Arctic Sea. There is a post on the Peel 
River ^hich enters the delta of the Mackenzie, but no supplies can be procured 
there. To the eastward of the Mackenzie no ship-party would have a chance 
of reaching a trading post, the nearest to the sea being Fort Resolution, on Great 
Slavit^Lake, situated on the 61st parallel of latitude, and the intervening hilly 
country, intersected by numerous lakes and rapid rivers, could not be crossed by 
such a party in less than an entire summer, even could they depend on their 
guns for a supply of food. Neither would it be advisable for a party from the 
strips to attempt to reach the posts on the Mackenzie by way. of the Coppermine 
River and Fort Confidence ; in the absence of means of trao.sport across Great 
Bear Lake, the journey rpund that irregular sheet of water would be long and 
hazar^us. Bear Lake River is more than 50 miles long, and Fort Norman, 

^a.riharest post <m ihe Mackenzie, is 30 miles above its mouth. Mr. Bae was 
isn^ted .to engage an Indian family or to hunt on the tract of country 
.b^weea the ^ppermhte and Great ]^r iMiha in the summer . of 1850 ; but no 
^g^feiwliaiice^lEan bsi placed on these ladiani.. remaining l^g' there, as they 

^ desert 
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lotiioijmda and desert their huntinir quarters oh very sliffht akrms, betas: in continual dread of 

tx^^ition. A case or peminican was ouned in the summit of the banki about four or five 

miles from the summit of Cape Hathurst, the spot being; marked by a pole planted 
ill the earth, and the exact locality of the deposit by a fire of drift wood, much of 
which 'would remain unconsumed. 

Another case was deposited in a cleft of a rock on a small battlcraentcd clifl’, 
which fbrms the extreme part of Cape Parry. The case was covered with loose 
.stones ; and a pile of stones, painted red and white, was erected immediately in 
front of it. This clift' resembles a cocketl-hat in some points of view, and projects 
like a tongue from the base of a roniulcd hill, which is .500 or 000 feet high. 

Several cases of pcminican were left exposed on a ledge of rocks in latitude 
(i8“ 3r/ N., ojiposite Lambert Island, in Dolphin and Union Straits; and in a bay 
to the westward of (jape Knisenstem, a small boat and 10 pieces of pemmican 
were deposited under a high clitf above high-water mark, without concealment. 
The Esquimaux oii this pnil of the coast arc not numerous, and from the position 
of this hoard, it may escape discovery by them ; but 1 have every reason to believe 
that the locality has been visited by Mr. Rae in the past summer. A deposit of 
larger size, near Cape Kendall, has been more certainly visited by Mr. Ife,e. 

In regard tu diet, Captain Collinsun may be informed, that in the summer 
lime the usual allowance on board Her Majesty’s ships is sufficient, but in the 
winto(Minie, and especially when the temperature i.s unusually low, and the men 
are- employed on any fatiguing labour wliich increases the frequency of the 
respiration, additional food is requi.sitc, and particularly of fat meat or other food 
which furnishes a large supply of carbonaceous matter. When the temperature 
of the atmos])hcre is very low, much carbon is exhaled from (lie lungs ; and if the 
waste he not supplied by food, it is taken from the body, impairing its vigour and 
power of resistance. The use of ardent spirits tends to diminish this waste, but it 
Is at the expense of animal heat; for it is the activity of the )'e.spirntion, inducing 
the exhalation of carbon, that is the most elVective means of generating animal 
heat. With an empty stomach the power of resisting cxterhal cold is greatly 
impaired ; but when the process of digestion is going on vigorously, even witli 
comparatively .scanty clothing, the heat, of the body is preserved. Tliere is in the 
winter time,*in liigli latitudes, a craving for fat or oleaginous food, and for such 
occasions it may be well to prcsciTc the fle.sh of seals, walruses or bears, issuing 
it as an cxtiu. article of diet. The necessity for increased food, in very cold 
wcath^', i.s not so great wH'en the people do not work. 

As a measure temding to preserve the health of the crews, 1 would recommend 
that the men’s bedding should be opened out and dragged backwards and forwards 
ill the loose .snow in the winter, and tlicii hung up on lines till the evening. Tii 
tliis way blankets may be cliectually cleaned from dirt and condensed perspiration, 
and more easily than by washing- 

(signed) John Richardson, 

Medical Inspector. 


JS’o. 8** (D.) 

Coi’Y of a LETTER from J. Parker, Esq., Secretary of the Admiralty, to 
II. C. Addington, Esq., Foreign Office. 

Sir, Admiralty, 19 December 1849. 

I AM commanded by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to sendktyou 
herewith, for the information of Viscount Palmerston, copies of two memoranda 
from Sir John Richardson, pro])osing the issue of the same in the Russian language, 
pointing out a means of endeavouring to afford assistance to the Expedition in the 
Polar Seas under the command of (japtain Sir J. Franklin ; and I am to state that 
it is most desirable that no time should be lost in this and other arrangements | but 
my Lords are unwilling to take, or sanction, any steps of this nature, without 
ascertaining through the Foreign Office whether there will be any objection the 
part of the Russian government 

I am» te* / 

■ (sigoefd) ^fJ. Parker* 

' Enclosure- 
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Enclosure Ko. 1, to. No. 'B** (D.) 

Mcmohamduh from Sir John Richardsoii, 

15 Di^cmber 1849. 

Th£ir j.brdislups propose, that the following Paper luiffht state, that — 

The discovery ships under Sir John Franklin sailed from England in 1S45, 
and were last seen in Baffin’s Bay in July of that year, steering for Lancaster 
Sound. 

The ships nut having returned at the time expected, search was made for 
tliein by two Expeditions, which found no traces of them to the eastward, nor on 
the North Sea coast between the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers. Plence it 
is inferred, 4 that the ships luive been blocked up in the ice in the vicinity of 
Melville. Island (or the adjoining lands), from whence neither Lancaster Sound 
nor the continental coast to the south could be reached with the means the 
crews possessed. Further search is to be prosecuted by the British Government 
in the slimmer of IS.'iO. Two ships (the “ Enterpri/.c” and “ Iuve.stigatur,”) 
commanded by Captain Coilinsnu and Commander M'Clurc. arc to enter Behring's 
Straits, and to penetrate, if pos.sible, to the western extremity of. Melville Island, 
there lu winter, and make further search, in the spring of 1S51, for the crews of 
the lost ships. 

The aid of the oHicers of the Russian Fur Company and of all his Imperial 
Majesty's subjects is earnestly solicited in the humane endeavour to re.scue siiqh 
of the missing crews as may succeed in reaching the shores of the continent. .'\iid 
it is conceiveil that this aid may he effectually rendered by offering to the 
Esquimaux and Tchut4ci the promise of a liberal reward of kettles, saws, knives, 
bead.s or such other articles of commerce as they cover, for any effectual relief 
afforded to any white men that may be cast on their coasts, and for conducting 
llieni in safety to a neighbouring fur po.st. 

The English Admiralty will defray the expense of such rewards, on applica- 
tion, &.C. &e, 

4 

This memorandum should he translated into the Russian language, and plen- 
tifully circulated along the northern coasts of Siberia, and throughout his Imperial 
Majesty's American doiniuions ; 200 or 300 copies printed ; and attached to 
ouch copy should be an order from the Russian Minister in London, enjoining 
all Russian .subjects, in the Emperor’s name, to carry out the objects therein 
named. ■$ 

(signed) IV. F,. Parry. ' 


('apt. 


Enclosure No. 2 , to No. 8 ** (D.) 

AnniTiONAL Mumouandl'M from Sir John likhardson. 

15 December 1849. 

Tits only post of the Russian Fur Company known to me us being conveniently 
situated for communication witii the Tchutski and Esquimaux who inhabit the 
Arctic coasts of America, is one situated on the Yucan River, not far from its 
junction with the Polar Sea in Gwvder Bay, and near the 150th meridian. The 
natives report that the Russian traders on tlie Yucan receive their supplies from 
a fort Jn Norton Sound, and that there is another fort in the north-east corner of 
Kotzebue’s Sound. Papers left at either of these places might be transmitted by 
the. traders to the Yucan ; and it would be advisable to send some copies to the 
Russian Cbmpauy’s depdt at Sitka, and to place some in the hands of their agent 

at the l^andwlcb Islands . . < 

The Hud^n’s Bay Com{>any’s. agent at; the Sandwich Islands, by means of 
their .steamers which trade .with the Russian American posts, might also distribute 
some. copies of die Paper at the places they touch at, so as to multiply the chances 
of their reaching their destination. 

Another and perhaps a more certain route fo the Russian [mst on the Yucau 
may. aisp jhe found through, the aid of th 6 Hudson’s Day Company by the 
Mackenzie. ^ .Till CompahyA^fficer ^t house on the Bat River might 

commit some copies of the T^per to the native hunters, and promise them the 
. 197 ,:. m 4 value 
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value of a few articles of trade (say from 1/. to 51 "iterliog), if, either dir^ffv 
or through the medium of intervening tribes, they bronght an acknowledgment of ' 
the communication from the Russian officer. 

The ships bound to Behring’s Straits might take some of the Papers. Other 
copies might be sent, vid Panama to the Pacific, at once, to be forwarded to the 
Sandwich Islands, and thence by our Naval Commander in’Chlef to the Ruslan 
posts, as before stated ; and the Hudson's Bay Company could forward some to 
the Mackenzie in the spring, when their canoes go to the north. 


Enclosure No. 3, to No. 8** (D.) 

No time should be lost, 1 submit, in translating and dispersing the first memo- 
randum; and of inviting the attention of the Hudson's Bay Company to the 
^ means suggested by Sir J. Richardson, in the second. 

(signed) F. Beaufort. 


No. 8** (E.) 

Copy of a LETTER from H. U. Addmgtm, Esq., to John Parker, Esq. 

Sir, Foreign Office, 2 January 1850. 

WjTii reference to your letter of the 19tli ultimo, I am directed by Viscount 
Palmerston to transmit to you a copy of a despatch from Baron Brunnow, and I am 
to request that, in laying the same before the Lords Comihissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, you will move their Lordships to favour Lord Palmerston with their opinion 
thereupon, to enable his Lordship to reply to Baron Brunnow. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) H. U, Addinytoo. 


• Enclosure to No. 8 ** (E.) 

Ashburnham House, le ^ Decembre 1849. 

Lu Baron Brunnow pr^sente ses complimens M. le Vicomte Palmerston, ct en 
repousc ;i la communication qu’i) a bien voulu lui adresser, sous la date du 22 dc 
cc roois, a I’honneur d'informer Son Excellence qu'une intervention de sa part 
aupres dcs autorit^'S do la Compagnic Russc Americaine, en d^assant les limites 
de ses attributions, serait loin dc remplir le but propose avee autant d'cfficacitdi 
<|uc Ic ferait unc disposition directc faite d’ordre dc I’Empereur. 

Connaissant I’int^r^t bienvcillant que Sa Majesty a design^ prendre au succ^s 
des mesures deja anterieurement prises pour aller la recherche de I’Exp^diticn de 
Sir John Franklin, le Baron de Brunnow se fera un devoir empress^ de porter 
la connaissance de I’Empereur la pr^sente communication de M. le Vicomte Pal- 
merston, accompagn^e du memorandum y annexd, dans la persuasion que le Oou- 
veruement Imperial avisera aux moyens les plus utiles pour prater i) Tex^cution 
du plan projetf: toutc la co-operation en son pouvoir. 

Lc Baron Brunnow profile, &c. &c. 


No.8**(F.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Hamilton to H, U. Addmgton, Esq. . . 

Sir, Admiralty, 6 January 18^. 

In reply to your letter of the 2d^nstant, transmitting a copy of a des^'atpb 
from the Russian minister at this court, relative to assistwee being rehdered By 
the Russian Government in endeavouring to obtain tidings of tne Expedifion' 
under Sir J. Franklin, I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of:, the Ad- 
miralty to acquaint ^ou, for the information of v iscount Palmenton, that my Lords 
are very setisible of the kind interest with which Baron Brunnow is endeavouiing 
to forward their Lordships’ wishes ; and the aceoiipanying meinorandam is ppw 

forwataed 



AfU^no Vlivm mNXUN. 

^ ‘ No. 

forwftfded to Lord Polneivtoii for taraasmittuoo to Qaton Brannow, with thdr M wowo^* <io* ^ 

I^«]up«* reqvont that U may be printed in Hnsnao^ and cinuliited along the SjjSSKS? 

northern coasts of Siberia, and of his Imperial^ Majesty’s doninions in North 

America ; and my Lords would beg to expresa their earnest hope that the bene* . '' 

volent interest already evinced by bia Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 

in the megwies hitherto taken tor the succour of Sir John Franklin, will be 

extended to* the present proposal ; and that the powerful aid of the Emperor will 

be further atforded their Lordships, by his Imperial Majesty’s issuing his own 

orders upon the subject. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) W. A. B. Hamtlton. 


Enclosure to No. 8 •• (F.) 


(Copy.) 

5 January 1850. 

Their Lordships propose that the following Paper be printed in the Russian 
language : — 

“ The discoverj' ships, under Sir John Franklin, sailed from England in 184.5, 
and were last seen in Baffin’s Bay in July in that year, steering fur Lancaster 
Sound. 

** The ships not having returned at the time expected, search was made for them 
by two Expeditions, which found no traces of them to the eastward, nor on the 
not them sea>coaat of America, between the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers, 
lienee it is inferred that the ships have been blocked up in the ice in the vicinity 
of Melville Island, or the adjoining land ; from whence neither Lancaster Sound 
nor the continental coast to the south could be reached with the means the crews 
possessed. 

Further search will be prosecuted by the British Government m the summer of 
1850. Two ships, the ‘Enterpnze’ and ' Investigator,’ commanded by Captain 
Collinson and Commander M'Clure, are to enter Behring’s Straits, and to penetrate, 
if possible, to the western extremity of Melville Island, there to winter, and make 
further search in the spring of 1850 for the crews of the lost ships. , 

*' I'hc aid of the officers of the Russian Fur Company, and of all his Imperial 
Majesty's subjects, is earnestly solicited in the humane endeavour to rescue such 
of the missing crews as may succeed in reaching the shore of the continent. 

** And It IS conceived that this may be effectually rendered by offering to the 
Esquimaux and Tchutski the promise of a liberal reward of kettles, saws, knives, 
beads, and such other ai tides of commerce as they covet, for any effectual relief 
afforded to any white men that may be cast on their coasts, and for conducting 
them in safety to a neighbouring mr-post. The English Admiralty will defray 
the expense of such rewards on application." 

1 bis memorandum should be plentifully circulated along the northern coasts of 
Siberia, and those of his Imperial Majesty's American dominions ; and attached 
to each copy should be an order from the Russian Government, enjoining all 
his Imperial Majesty’s subjects, in the Emperor’s name, to carry out the objects 
therein. 


No. 8** (G.) 

Copy of a LETTER from H. 17. Addmgton, Esq., to John Parker, Esq. 

Sir, Foieign Office, 14 January 1850. 

With reference to your letter of the 5th instant, 1 am directed by Viscount 
Palmeipton to transtnU tp yoU| for the information of the Lords Commissioneis of 
the Admiralty, a copy of a note from Baron Brunnow, stating that every step will 
be taken to second the measures taken by the Admiralty for the discoveiy of the 
Lxpedition under Sir John Franklin. 

1 am, &c, 

(signed) Af. 27. Addi/^ion, 


*07, 
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Eaclosure to No. 8*.* (G^) 



Asbbvroljam Houses 11 Jviffiiev 

Le Btiron Brunnow pr^ente ses (BoRiplimeiis' i'M. fe^Vic^tb Palnwratbiii^ 
pn Tb(k>n 9 e k sa note do 1,0 de ce mois, k*^preffie de Ini'ibitd^ raaftofabie 
evphMMment qu’il mintra k sccondeiP lea meaurea pu^ 

^ler & la rbcheiche de VEzpddUton de Sir John Franklin. ' ' - ' ’ ' 

Dana ce but, le Baron de Brunnow s’ert fait nn devoir de trabamettre k M. le 
Chancellier de I’Empire le memorandum r&ligb par le bureau* de FA^iraotdi et 
dont la publication en langue Rusae pouvait faciliter* peot-£tre, le auecha de'ies 
r^chercnes^ par 1’ assistance des habitans du nord de la Sibbrie, et des' colonies 
Busses sur la edte nord'Ouest d’Ambriqiie. ^ 

Lc Baron Brunnow proRte, &c. &:c. 


No. 8** vll.) 

Copy of a LTTTER from his Excellency the Baron Brunnow to 

Viscount Palmerston, 

21 Fbvrier 


My Lord, 


Asliburnham House, ce 


1850. 


3 Mars 

J’ai eu I’honneur d’informer votre Excellence que jc m’^tais empreasd de 
'soUiciterrappuiduGouvernement lmp6rial en faveur dea nouvelles demarches faites 
en Angleterre pour aller si la rbcherche de l’Exp£‘dition de Sir J. Franklin. 

Je viens de recevoir une communication oflicielie, qui m'annouce I’accueil 
favorable qu*^ obtenu le recours que j’ai fait dans ce but an Gouyeroement 
Imperial. 

II a: adress^ aussitdt les ordres ndccssaires au Directeur-en-Chef des colonies 
Russes sur la cdte nord-ouest d’Ambrique, aRn de lui recommander d’offrir toutes 
les facilitds en son pouvoir aux oRlcicrs de la Marine Uoyalc envoy^s k la d£cou- 
verte des traces de Vancienne Expedition. 

' Ces ordres sont renfermes dans le paquet cUjoint, que je m’empressc de voos 
faire parvenir, 'My Lord, uvec pri^re de le transmettre ^ TAmirautb. 

' De pl68, le Minist^re Imperial m'annonce que la publication dont votre Excel- 
lence m*a communique le proJet, traduitc en langue Russe au nombre de 300 
exeroplaires, sera distribute au priutems prochain parmi les habitans du littoral 
vers lequel se dirigent les prtsentes rtcherches. 

En portant ces disposition! ^ la connaissance du Gouverncment de Sa Majestt 
Britannique, je proRte de cette occasion, &c. 

(signt) Brwmoio, 


— No. 9. — 

REPORTS of the Hydroukapher of the Admiralty and the Second Seohr- 
TARY, with the Opinions of Captain Sir W, Edward Parry^ Captain Sir 
George Back, Captain Beechey, Dr. Sir John Bichardsony and Colonel 
Sabine, r. a., on the proposed Expedition to Barrow Straits, 


(A to IT.) 


No. 9 (A.) ..jv 

' Memorandum by Redr-Admiral Sir Pranda E. c. N., Hydro^t^ 

of the Adinlfalty : dated 2D Janudry 1850. , 

No. Q. ■J'---'" ^ .V-- 

Rrpertti on (he L The Behring’s Strii^ Expedition being a^ loigtbfairly.off, it appAhip i^}i 9 ^ 4 o 
piM^ Bx|i^iUpii ' .boa duty to aubimt'to their l^^shipsthat no timo i|ij|Daldno>vl)elopt ifl.Mui|im 
Barrow Strsits. jj^nQjther set of vessels to .ronow the search on the opposite side, through. j^Sih’s 
and tito.h(Mng the fifth year that the “ Erebus’” and **Terror’’ n^ve been 
ateonb cnd proUbly reduced to,only,i!E^n 4 ^Fpl >^9 of food and fqel, ii iOby be 

assumed 



•Mumed that this search should he so c^nblete and effecti}al as to leave un- 
ejuunhie^ >9* which* by any of the suppositions that have been put 

forward^ it is at aU likely they m^ay be liMind. ^ 

% Ba IPranklftt is not a ittan to treat his or^rs with levity* and therefore his 
' nrst wasuDdoabt^Iy niadn in the direction of MeWi}te bla^, and not to 

the westward. If foiled in that attempt, he naturally hauled to the southward, 
and using Banks’ Land as a hairier a^ain&t the northern ice, he would try to 
make westing under its lee. Thirdly, if both of these roads were found closed 
against his advance, he perhaps availed himself of ofie of the four passages 
between the Parry Islands, including the Wellington Channel. Or, lastly, he 
may have returned to Baffin’s Bay, and taken the inviting opening of Jones* 
Sound. 

3. All those four tracks must therefore be diligently examined before the search 
can be called complete, and the only method of rendering that examination prompt 
and efficient will be thiough the medium of steam ; while only useless expense* 
and reiterated disapjiointincnt will attend the best efforts of sailing vessels, leaving 
the lingering survivors of the lost ships, as well as their relatives in England, in 
equal despair. Had Sir James Ross been in a steam vessel, he would not have 
been surrounded by ire and swept out of the Strait, but by shooting under the 
protection of Leopold Island, he would have waited there till that fatal field had 
passed to the eastward, and he then would have found a perfectly open sea up to 
Melville Island. 

4. The best application of steam to in-going vessels would be Ericsson’s screw; 
but the screw or paddles of any of our moderate^sixed vessels might be made to 
elevate with facility. Vessels so fitted would not irquire to be fortified in an 
extraordinary degree, not more than common whalers. From the log-like quiescence 
with which a sailing vessel must await the crush of two approaching noes, they 
must be as strong as wood and iron can make them , but the steamer slips out of 
the reach of the collision, waits till the sliock is past, and then profiting by their 
mutual recoil, darts at once through the transient opening. 

5. Two such vessels, and each of them attended by two tenders laden with coals 
and provisions, would be sufficient for the mam lines of search. Eveiy prominent 
point of land where notices might have been left would be visited, details of their 
own proceedings would be deposited, and each of the four tenders would be left 
m proper positions as points of rendezvous on which to tall hack. 

D. Besides these two branches of the Expedition, it would be well to allow the 
whaling Captain (Penny) to carry out his proposed undertaking. His local know- 
ledge, his tnorough acquaintance with all the mysteries of the ice navigation, and 
his well-known skill and resources, seem to point him out as a most valuable 
auxiliary. 

7. But whatever vessels may be chosen for this seivice, I would beseech then 
Lordships to expedite them ; all oui attempts have been deferred too long ; aud 
theie 15 now reason to believe that very early in the season, in May or even in 
April, Baffin’s Bay may be crossed before the accumulated ice of winter spreads 
over its surfaceft^ It they arrive rather too soon, they may very advantageously 
await the proper moment in some of the Greenland harbours, preparing themselves 
for the coming efforts and struggles, and procurmg Esquimaux interpreters. 

3. In order to press every resource into the service of this noble enterprise, 
the vessels should be extensively furnished with means for blastlH^ and splitting 
the ice ; perhaps circular saws might be adapted to the steamers, a launch to each 
psrty, with a small rotary engme, sledges for the shore, and light boats with 
sledge bearings for broken ice fields ; mlloons for the distribution of advertise- 
ments, and kites for the explosion of lofty fire-balls. And, lastly, they should 
have vigorous and numerous crews, so that when detachments are away, other 
operations should not be intermitted for want of physical strength. 

A4 ^ founefiof the Bpyal Society* some time ago, Hiought proper to remind 
theft Loroships of the propriety of instituting ^is search, it would be fair now to 
call on that learned body for all the advice and suggmons that science and 
phftoeopftjr cap eontn^fe towards Hhe accomplishment of the great object on 
whlth the eyes of all En^hmd, and indeed of all the worid* are now entirely 
fit^, 

(tignod) F. A. 



too PAPjm 
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MEtfditANDUM by Captaio HantUion, Seeretaijr of the iikdmiralty 
■ dated 5 February 1860. 




With reference to Sir Francis Beaufort’s memorandum, it may be ui^l to 
advert to certain papers before the BoUrd, relative to the ^tem search. 

1 would refer to three of those papers in particular, and woiild take them, in 
the order of their date. 

On the 15th November 1840, a Mr. Hamilton, writing from Stromness, affirms 
positively that “on the day previous to Sir John. Franklin sailing from that place, 
he (Sir John Franklin) expressed his determination to endeavour to find apauage 
to the westward, through Alderman Jones’ Sound.” 

^r. Hamilton adds, “ that Sir John Franklin, during his stay at Stromness, 
expressed himself to this effect on several occasions.” 

He further informs their Lordships that “ his house was the last Sir John 
Franklin visited in this country, and tnat he is ready to refer their Lordships to 
other gentlemen to whom Sir John Franklin expressed himself in similar terms.” 

Mr. Hamilton adds, that he is brother-in-law to Dr. Rae, the eminent chief 
trader and active coadjutor of Sir John Richardson, and of whose proceedings, 
since he separated from Dr. Richardson, the Board are now so anxious to hear. 

Now it cannot be doubted that Sir John Franklin is as little likely as any man 
to deviate from his orders, and it is therefore difficult to believe that he could have 
expressed himself as described by Mr. Hamilton. At the same time it is quite 
possible that Sir John Franklin may, in conversation, have referred to Jones* 
Sound, and that Mr. Hamilton has construed his, mentioning Jones’ Sound in 
a conditioual sense, as an unconditional statement of his intentions. 

I would now refer to other papers tending to show what the opportunities 
are which Jones’ Sound ofi'ers, and which could not be unknown to Sir John 
Franklin. 

Captain Penny, in the offers of his services to the Admiralty, of the 22d Decem- 
ber last, says, “ If an early passage be obtained, I would examirie Jones’ Sound, 
as 1 have generally found in all my early voyages clear water at the mouth of that 
Sound ; and there is a probability that an entire passage by this route might ^ 
found into' Wellington Strait. 

Captain Gravill, of the “ Abraham,” an old whaling captain, in his letter of 
the 25th January, alludes to his “ voyage” last year up Jones’ Sound, and sug- 
ge.sts Jones’ Sound and Smith’s Sound, together with other quarters, as points of 
search ; added to which there is (or at least was) a letter in this office from 
Captain Lee, of the “ Prince of Wales,” also an experienced Commander, in which 
he reports his having mistaken the entrance of Jones’ Sound, in thick weather, 
for Lancaster Sound, and that he sailed 100 miles up the Sound,„without meeting 
with obstructions of any sort, before he discovered his mistake ; and that in 
running out of the Sound, the carpenter of the ship observed a cairn of stones on 
one of the headlands. 

Admitting, therefore, the utmost desire of Sir John Franklin to follow his 
orders, it is not unlikely that he may have found a literal conipliauce with them 
iippossible ; and their purport being to push to the westward, he would nabtrel^ 
take the. next in|ans of doing so, if the first failed ; and if on arriving dif iW- 
caster Sound lie found obstruction from* ice or contrary winds, he would most 
probably make the attempt by Jones’ Sound. 

Added to this, and the circumstances of Sir John Franklin being well aware 
that both Jones’ and Smith’s Sounds, have always given promise of open water, 
there is the important fact that a diligent search has been made by Sir James Ross 
in'Lancaster Sound and Prince -Regent’s Inlet, and that no traces of Sir Jphn 
Franklin having proceeded in that direction have been found by him. 

It may be therefore considered that there are snfficiehl rounds Ibr institu|i'ag 
a specific and separate s^ch, both intp Jones’ and SmitlTs Soands, and there is 
reason to bellcve that thismey be speedily and effectually done by a steadier. 

^ The narrative of Captain Parker^ of the' “Truelove,” as well as the statements 
l&f(i?iaptain Penny' and Oravill,' already referred tb/WbfIld lead tb the ftuMneitioa 
" thdt in a fair season those Sbnnds nefay be reached witl^t 'ffie vesimi ebttj^ihto 
. co^sibh withthe Ice, find the iinpotiffini appliance ef steani po#er tl^^bnld 

most pteliablyfproVb to tiobs’ it ffifletK’^thai 'the RfHtiyiiil^’^uid. 

. ^nttihg 




fitting .a v<^I .to Jdok ioto .^o^e ^f?n4a ne^ be of a very cosdy or ctm-. Kg 

piicat^ ^ as.to inyolve Wiy material loss of time. « ’ . im 

thaw Mw^ rtyill . bc^ve b^foi^ .thent ! propositions respeetiQg the *“ I 

eMtera search. And with resp^t to .any' B^ditipfi tnat may proceed l]|Hhe ^y 
of lApcMter Sound. Capteiin Penny’s may |e difficult to improve upoO. Captain 
Gravilri I^ter also ofl^rs some usefal suggestions'; but the Question may still ^ 
submitted to tlte Board of an. examination into Jones’ and Smith’s Sounds by k 
steamer; as siipamte from the other. There are ofiibers anxious and able to uhder> 
take ,thi8 search ; it might be completed in a comparatively short time, and might 
be ^e . means of early satisfying the public mind on one most important particular, 
v»;, the dirMtion t^eii by Sir John Franklin in his carrying out the instruck:ioiUi 
of the Admiralty. 

(signed) fV. A. B. Hmiltm. 

I would observe that, when the above was written, I had not seen the papwby 
Dr. hf'Cormick, in which great stress is laid upon. the necessity of a search into 
Jones* Sound. 

(signed) A. B-^ HamUtw. 


EncIo.sure 1, to No. 9 (B.) 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty, London. 


Sir, 


Stromness, 15 November 1849. 


1 CONSIDER it proper to put you in possession of the following information as 

C;.. 1*1.^ * a.: j; al-- I J 



Expeditions yet 

him would have a chance of meeting with any trace of him or his party. 

During Sir J^n Franklin’s stay here, 1 had frequent opportunities of conversing 
with him on tne subject of liis voyage, and the last house he visited in Great 
Britain was mine, on the day previous to his sailing from Stromness, on which 
occasion, as well as on several others, he expressed his determinatiop of endea- 
vouring to 6nd a passage to tlie westward through Alderman Jones’s Sound, 
instead of Lancaster Sound ; and if he acted on this intention, it is not impro- 
bable that the ships may have entered this unknown Sound, and got so fixed in 
the ice as to render it impossible for them to be extricated ; and it will be recol- 
lected that the summer of 1845 was oqe of uncommon mildness in the northern 
regions, and consequent absence of ice to the northward of Devil’s Thumb (as 
the report of the whalers of that season fully proves) would add to the proba- 
bility of his finding little obstruction to his reacning this point. 

I may mention that Sir John Fraiiklin’s principal reason for attempting Aider- 
man Jones’s Sound in preference to Lancaster Sound, was from his own knovr- 



mimiohen of the Admiralty ; and if their Lordships should consider it of any 
importance, as regards futiirc efforts that may be made to relieve bur unfortunate 
countrymen,'! shall be happy to refer them to gentlemen here who heard Sir 
Johq express himself in similar terms to them. 

r may also state that 1 am brother-in-law to Dr. Rae, who went out 'with 
Sir J. Richardson in the land Expedition ; and aS his relations are anxioUs regard- 
ing his' safety, 1 would estebm it as a paiticiilair fi^vbUr to be infoifihed bfiify 
accounts that may reach the Admiralty regarding^ him, as it is- not impcol^ble 
tbjs may be^b case, wifiibut our knowing any thing regarding him. 

vv :: (sigiiq^. J. fSt* 

'<4 -ir:*;-;' ^ ■ ‘■(Si; '• 5- 

. q;iiiunMCthe !^]q|}ediflp.n uiider l^iying.ent^red 

Arauj^pia Jouisk’s WpiM pudoph^^b^ )^ 

0»Fw;lfardwie]k M 







did not entef''LancB&ter Slound ; e^^frioin thie imiti'nie 
of ihM gtdlant officer, it ia.next tp impossible bnt some indications of the civctjidi.' 
have been discovered. 


Enclosure 2. to No. 9 (B.) '* 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Si^ Stromness, U February 1850; 

I HAD the honour of addressing a letter to you on the 15th November last, 
relative to Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, to which I have not been favoured with 
, a rd^Iy ; but feeling deeply interested in the fate of bur gallant and enterprising 
countrymen, and being convinced in my own mind, from frequent personal com- 
munications witti Sir Joiin Franklin, that, in the event of the state of the ice in 
Baffin's Bay permitting him, he would endeavour to penetrate Alderman 
Jones' Sound instead of Lancaster Sound, which I have no doubt he acted on, 
as I have ascertained from persons who were in the whale ships in 1845, that the 
ice was quite open that season to the northward of the Devil’s Thumb. 

1 have myself coasted the north shore of Lancaster Sound as far to the west- 
ward as Maxwell Bay. I feel satisfied that, from the nature of the land that 
intervenes between Lancaster and Jones’ Sound, it is utterly impracticable that 
any passage could be effected across such a country ; and should the Expedition 
have reached from the 86th degree of west longitude to the 90th, it is probable that 
the ships have been inextricably fixed in that unexplored and unknown region. 

I hope 1 will be pardoned for presuming to force my views upon the notice of 
my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, but I feel that I should be culpable 
if 1 refrained doing so, under the circumstances 1 have mentioned ; and I there- 
fore request the favour of your laying this communication before their Lordships, 
along with my former letter to you on this subject. 

■W 

1 have, &c. 

(sigued) J. M. Hamilton. 


No. 9 (C.) 

Copt of a LE^rTER from Copizivt Hamilton to J. M. Hamilton, Esq. 

Sir, . Admiralty, 6 February 1850. 

Owing to some inadvertence which it may be unnecessary to explain, but in 
which every apology is due to you, it would appear that your letter of 16th No- 
vember last, addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, had never been acknow>. 
tedged. 

. 1 am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to refer to thitt 
letter, and in conveying to you the expression of their regret that it should have 
remained unanswered, to thank you at the same time for your communication. 

1 have, &c. • 

(signed) W: A. B. HamSUon, Oa.^X. O..V . 

Second Secretary to the Admiralty. 


.^No. 9XP.),. ■ 

CTopt ' of a LETTER friSni Captain Sit Wi'^tward Pithf to J. 

‘ '* ■&' * Serretarv of the Admiraltvl ■ 


fi ■ 


-Sir, ?*.•; . .. , 


Secretary of the Admiralty^ 

f .■ Haslar Hospital, |'el»uaiyol^9« 
With reference to the sulneet of the conference at which I had yesterdi^Um. 
filter. of beittg^' prtaehtait.»e Boatd’of Admiralty, 'I.'nowv in>obed|ea 

M'ietvd to MbmH'idia.8ili9*iii99iDiUNM^ 

seu^'-lsr 




directi 9 a.(>f .MelviUb $e(Dks*s Land, mcludmg; as a p^rt pla^ 

tha tWipa^ .^vainiaialioti ,-Wel)iogloii l^jtrait and of. the other simiUTopeninjg^ 

the ielanda of the group beariog'iny name. 1 entertain . a growing con< 
victioo of the pro^bility of the missing ships, or at lei^st a considerabk portion ^ 
of the crews, neing shut up at Melville Island, Banks s .lAnd, or. in that neigh- 
bourhood, agreeing .as 1 do with Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, in his report 
read y^terday at the Board, that " Sir John Franklin is not a man to treat his 
ordera 'Wi||]|^ leyity,” which he would be justly chargeable with doing if he 
attached greater weight to any notions he might personally .|;nterUiin than to the 
Admiralty instructions, which he well knew, to be founded on the experience of 
former attempts, and on the best information which could then he obtained o.n .the 
subject. .For these reasons I can scarcely doubt that he would employ at feasts 
two seasous, those of 1845 and 1846, in an unremitting attempt to penetrate 
directly westward or south-westward towards Behring’s Straits. 

Supposing this conjecture to be correct, nothing can be more likely than that 
Sir John Franklin’s ships, having penetrated in seasons of ordinary temperature 
a considerable distance in that direction, have been locked up by successive 
seasons of extraordinary rigour, thus boffling the efforts of their wakened crews 
to escape from the ice in either of the two directions by Behring’s or Barrow'A 
Straits. 

And here I cannot but add, that my own conviction of this probability— for it is 
only with probabilities that we have to deal— has been greatly strengthened by 
a letter I have lately received from Colonel Sabine, of the Rqydi Artillery,^ of 
which 1 had the honour to submit a copy to Sir Francis Baring. Colonel Sabtde 
having accompanied two successive Expeditions to Buflin’s Bay, including that 
under my command, which reached lilelville Island, I consider his views to be well 
worthy of their Lordships’ attention on this part of the subject. 

It must be admitted, however, that considerable ^cight is due to the conjecture 
wijich has be^ offered by persons capable of forming a sound judgment, that 
having failed as 1 did in the attempt to penetrate westward, Sir John Franklin 
might deem it prudent to retrace hi.s steps, and was enabled to do so, in order 
to try a more northern route, either through Wellington Strait or some other of 
those openings between the Parry Islands to which I have already referred. And 
this idea receives no small importance from the fact (said to be beyond a doubt) 
of Sir John Franklin having before his departure expressed such an intention in 
case. of failing to the westward. 

I cannot, therefore, consider the intended search to be complete without makiug 
the examination of Wellington Strait and its adjacent openings a distinct part 
of the plan to be performed by one portion of the vessels which I shall pre^wntly 
propose for the main Expedition, 

Much stress has likewise been laid, and I think not altogether without reason, 
on the propriety of searching Jones’ and Smith’s Sounds in the north-western part 
jof Baffin’s Bay. Considerable interest hfts lately Ireen attached to JoneS^Sbund, 
from tiie .fi^t of its having been recently navigated by at leut one enterprising 
whaler, .and found to be of great width, Bee frpiu ice, with a swell from the w^t- 
wardj and having no land visible from the mast-head in {hat direction. It seems 
more than probable, therefore, that it.may he found to communicate with Wel- 
lington Strait; so that if Sir John Franklin’s ships hai^ been detained anywhdte 
to the. northward of the Parry Islands, it would be by Jones’ Sound that he would 
probably endeavour to eifect bis escape, rather , than by the less direct ropte of 
Bartow’s Strait. I do not myself attach tnifch importance to the idef^of Sir John 
Franklin having so far refraceil bjji steps ..as to come back through .l^caster’s 
Bound, and recommence his enterprise, by entering Jones’ l^und ; but the pos- 
atutmptmg his , escape through this. i|oe and the report 

(ueugh somewhat Vague) of, atfCaCm of stones jseen by one of .the hfnaleH on a 
belaud within it, seems to me to render it highly expedient lo iitet this question 
by 'a SMfch id' this direction, including the* examination of Smlih.h Bbund 

whi^i Ooniider^Uia s^a^ ha.thedire(!- 

I .i; i.... aAa 
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ybBistdit ^ifBn tKe power of atpani is not required, and to enltdi^f jbeoi to stp|>.t^ 
wax Aneir awls alone. 1 prefer wooden vessels to 0|^ j^.'lsi;, .bi^:adi!^Jfii|iii, 
^ latter pave never, been tried in the navigation amohg the ice ^ and !^drj[,hecit{i|e ^ 
the bifittleiiess of iron at a low temperature. I conceive paddle>wneels to be entirely 
inadmissible on this service, from the impossibility of securing them from dainagp’ 
by the ice ; and the aperture for receiving the screw should be strengthened in ton 
manner adopted by Mr. Lang for Sir John Franklin’s ships. The screw shoiild 
be fitted, as is now usual in Her Majesty’s ships, so as to be speedily i^awn up^pn 
deck, and a spare one furnished. 

I must add, however, that out of several plans which I remember to have been, 
submitted to the Admiralty for fitting a screw propeller, without any aperture in 
the dead wood, and for topping it up out of harm’s way, Mr. Lloyd might very 
probably select one that would be admirably adapted for this special service, aiid 
require no long time to fit. 

To each of the two steam-vessels thus equipped, I propose to attach' a keteh- 
rigged tender of about IfiO to 200 tons, strongly fortified, and otherwise equipped 
as usual for the ice navigation ; the object or these tenders being either to accotn- 
pany the steam-vessels, to form depdts for falling back upon in certain positionsi 
or to be detached on separate examinations, as the various circumstances might 
require. 

On reaching the neighbourhood of Wellio^n Strait, I- should propose to 
send one steam-vessel, with her tender, to examine that passage and the adjacent 
openings between the Parry Islands, searching all the shores very strictly for any 
traces of the missing ships, and leaving frequent and conspicuous notices of their, 
own prog^ss and of the depdt formed at Port Leopold, and then endeavour tO 
ascertain the connexion with Jones’ Sound, coming out through that opening, if 
practicable, into Baflin’s Bay. In case of these two vessels e^cting this object, 
or of finding it necessary towards Barrow’s Straits, 1 would propose 

their taking up their ^inter quarters in or near Port Leopold or efsewherc, aS may 
have been previously agreed upon with the other two vessels of the Expedition, 
according to the state of the ice, &c., when they part company. 

In the meantime, these other two vessels should use their utmost endeavours to 
push towards Melville Island and Banks's Land, very carefully searching the 
southern shores of the Parry Islands as they pass along, and leaving frequent 
and conspicuous notices of their own progress and of the depot formed at Port 
Leopold, and then taking up their winter quarters, whenever the season closes, in 
the best position they can find. 

My object in recommending tbe use of steam-vessels on this service is to 
endeavour to make the most powerful effort within our reach at this anxious 
crisis in search «>f our gallant missing countrymen ; but I have no hesitation in 
Baying that this mode of conducting the search will not allow of extending the 
resources of the Expedition to so lengthened a period as bpr the employment of 
sailing vessels only, on account of the great bulk and weight of coajis required 
for steam. 1 believe, however, that the advantage of being able to make one 
vigorous effort in tbe right directions would more than compensate for thejdisad- 
vantages to which 1 refer, especially if the Expedition were assisted (as in foniitir 
cfses) by a transport loaded with coals and other resources, to be despatched to 
Disco before the Expedition,- and there to await its arrival for discharging her 
cargo. 

The Expedition might likewise call at Port Leopold, if the ice would ebnve* 
niently permit, both to replenish their coals, Ac., and to ascertain whether-ahy 
of the missing crews had been rttere since .Sir James Ross’s vidlt. 

.: The operations of this Expedition during a second summer must depend, on. ia 
many circumsinqpes of resources and efficiency; tbat'it.must ohviouslyr;.! conceive, 
be left to the dUcqetion of the officers in command. 

tpdepmdently, however, of the. four vessek I have mention^,. I caqi^^piit 
think it wbulid be well to avail ourselves of the pffeij^of .Ciptein P^nyti^iose 
iote]Ugen<», seal and long experience in ice qay^tmb appear, to . ^ 

hiApi^ion iQ.^iir inrdehips' favohrable confid^Kiw*^ A 

. .1 thinfe that Contain Peimy ifiiifbt be .adveotaBebuiilv ceaaiioiwa in tMCXi 
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havm either of them might be set^at rest^ and the communica* jaejgbruoti tii. 

•tion between Jones’s- Soond and Wellin^on Strait -deteiriiiined, in connexion with 
the researcbes of the two before-mentien^ vessels. 

If I were myself' going on this service (of examining Jones’s ahd Smith’s 
Sbands); t should feel considerable confidence of, bfiqg able to effect the whole, 
in ordinary ‘seasons, in a steam vessel, in one summer, and to return to England < 
in the autumn, and this without much rish of damage from ice, by reaching 
Disco early in July, replenishing coals there from the proposed transport, and 
watching the favourable opportunities for getting round the northward of the 

Middle lee.” As, however, Captain Penny has not been accustomed to the 
management of a steam vessel, it might be better to adopt his own proposal of 
two small sailing vessels, in which 1 have no doubt he would be able to effect 
much towards the accomplishment of the object which we have in view without 
ihvolvini| the necessity of remaining a winter in the ice. 

Mr. M'Cormick’s plan for searching by boats might form an useful and not 
expensive appendage to this branch of the Expeditions. 

In submitting the foregoing plan of search, I have not failed to give due con* 
sideration to the valuable reportsjon this subject previously made to tbe Admiralty, 
and more especially those by Sir Francis Beaufort and Captain Hamilton, to 
which our attention was yesterday directed. 

Their liOrdships will perceive, that what I have now proposed, when taken in 
connexion with the efforts of Captain Collinson from the west, and those of 
Dr. Rae and Commander Pullen from the south, will complete a concentration of 
search (so to speak) in the direction of Banks' Land and Melville Island, which 
1 believe to constitute our best hope of success. And 1 do confidently trust that, 
by the blessing of God on these several endeavours, we may yet hope to receive 
back in safety a large portion of those valuable men. for whom our apprehensions 
have been so long and so painfully excited. 

1 have, &c. 

, (signed) • IP. E. Parry, 

Captain, r.n. 


No. 9 (E.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Sir George Back to the Secretary of 

the Admiralty. 

106, Glouccster-placc, Portman^square; 

Sir, 6 February 1850. 

In reference to the plan proposed in Sir Francis Beaufort’s letter, for continuing 
this season the search of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, in the direction of 
Barrow Straits, Melville Island, and the openings north and south, especially 
Wellington Strait, together with a thorough examination of .Jones's Souqd, there 
cannot, 1 think, be a second opinion. 

I am persuaded tliot the missing ships are somewhere thereabouts ; hence the 
necessity of carefully searching every opening which may hold out encourage- 
ment of a passage. 

Experience has shown that sailing vessels arc liable to frequent detentions, and 
in calm wreathcr are comparatively useless, thereby losing many chances of getting 
on ; this, in the few week.s comprising an Arctic season for navigation, is a gteat 
objection. 

The employment of screw steam . vessels, recommended by Sir Frartcis 
Beaufort, would obviate such objection, provi^d they can be so .‘tlrengthehdd, 
both in thi hulls and screws, as to withstand the ordinary pressure of t.h^ ice.; 
feirhnwever alert in thefr mbycinffits to avoid danger, still ;istn6h a contbtgehcy 
(almost certain, to happen) should, in common prudence, be gUald^ against. 

Jf .Uiis additional j^wer of resistance can be given in so' dbmpteie a jinanner as 
p^tect the niaChiheiy and ' screws (of which I do nbt constitute myself a 
judg^, then steam vessels would be infinitely preferable to any other class ; never* 
th(di^, as their employment op suth'a service may be 'tiensidei^ ex 1 

sttbj^jm ^omntehq, wtb Sir F. B^ufoft,' h sailing tender .of hot le« than 
1 5^ Ihobld' aed?m|^y'-(^eli )stehme'/^ ti> serve a'dhpSf for fiini'tthd 

' , O 'provision, 
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pToviston, but, the event, of unavoidable aociddit, for the . important purpose of 
a reAjge also. « 

The foregoing remarks apply to the Expedition by Barrow Straits, &e., &c. i but 
I cannot conclude without expressing to their Lordships a. hope that the second 
plan (as alluded to by Captain Hamilton) of exploring Jones’s ^und may be simul- 
taneously executed. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Geo. Back, Captain. 


No. 9 (F.) 
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Copy of a LETTER from Captain Beechey to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


Sir, London, 7 February 1850. 

1. In obedience to their Lordships* directions, I have carefully perused the 
communications of Sir Edward Parry, Captain Hamilton and Colonel Sabine, on 
the subject of further researches for the Expedition under Sir John Franklin, and 
1 think I cannot better express my own opinions upon the subject than by ob- 
serving I fully concur in everything that is contained in their letters, except 
that it seems to me that the vessel which accompanies the steamer ought to be 
sufficiently capacious to receive on board, and house and provision for the winter, 
if necessary, the crew of the steamer, as she will be the most likely of the two to 
.suffer from the pressure of the ice, and that these tenders should be about 270 
or 300 tons each. 


2. The urgent nature of the case alone can justify the use of ordinary steamers 
in an icy sea, and great prudence and judgment will be required on the part of 
tlicir commanders to avoid bfting disabled by collision and pressure. 

3. 1 would also add, as an exception, that 1 tliink Leopold I.sland and Cape. 
Walker, if pos.siblc, should both be examined prior to any attempt being made 
to penetrate jri other directions from Barrow Straits, and that the bottom of Regent’s 
Inlet, about the Pelly Island.s, should not be left unexamined. In the memoran- 
dum submitted to their Lordships on 17th January 1849, this quarter was con- 
.sieJered of importance ; and I am still of opinion, that, had Sir John Franklin 
abandoned hLs vessel .s near the coast of America, and much short of the Mackenzie 
River, he would have preferred the probability of retaining tlic use of his boats 
until he found relief in Barrow Straits, to risking an ovoiland journey vid the 
before-mentioned river ; and it must be retnerabered, that at the time he sailed. Sir 
George Back’s discovery had rendered it very probable that Boothia was an island. 

4. An objection to the necessity of this search seems to be, that had Sir John 
Franklin taken that route, be would have reached Fury Beach already. However, 1 
cannot but think there will yet be tbund some good grounds for the F.sq^uimaax 
sketch, and that their meaning has been misunderstood ; and as Mr. M'Cormick 
i.s an enterprising person, whose name has already been before their Lordships, 1 
would submit whether a Boat Expedition from T.eopold Depot, under his direction, 
would not satisfactorily set at rest all inquiry upon this, now the only quarter 
unprovided for. 

.5. With reference to the examination of the Sounds at the bead of Baffin’s Bay, 
hut especially of Jones’s Sound, 1 fully concur in the suggestions of Captain 
Hamilton, more especially as there seems to be an opinion that this Sound wHI 
be found to communicate with dte Wellington Channel, and as, in tire event of 
,<;Sir John Franklin not being discovered in other directions, it will be' a' source’ 
6f painful regret that such places should huve^een left unexplored. 

1 have, &c. 


(signed) B. W. BeecAey, Captaiq. 


. ... 


No.#Kti 
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.-CoBY of a LETTESt from Dr. Kr John Jtkhardtm to the Secretary of 

the Admiralty^ 

Haslar Hospital, Gosport, 

Sir, 7 February 1850. 

Having heard read a letter - from Rear>Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort to my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, suggesting- a plan of further search for the 
missing ships under the command of Sir John Franklin, also a paper on the same 
subject by Captain \V. A. B. Hamilton, Secretary to the Admiralty, and a letter 
from Mr. Penny, master of a whaler, I have the honour, in compliance with their 
Lordships’ directions, to submit to them the following obser-vations : 

1 . That the search ought not to be abandoned at the present time. I iiave 
endeavoured to show in a former paper, we ought not to judge of the supplies of 
food that can be procured in the Arctic regions by diligent hunting, from the 
quantities that have been actually obtained on the several l^xpeditioIls that have 
returned, and consequently of the means of preserving life in those regions. 
When there was abundance in the ships, the address and energy of the hunting 
parties was not likely to be called forth, as they would inevitably be when the exist- 
ence of the crews depended solely on their personal efforts, and formed their chief 
or only object in their march towards quarters where relief might be looked for. 

2. This remark has reference to the supposition, also formerly advanced, that 
on the failure of the stock of provisiems in the ship, the crews wonld, in separate 
partie.s, under their officers, seek for .succour in several directions ; and, to meet 
this contingency, the search ought to be pursued in several localities. 

3. With respect to the direction in which a successful search may be predi- 
cated with the most confidence, very various opinions have been put forth ; some 
have supposed cither that the ships were lost before reaching Lancaster Sound, or 
that Sir Joiin Franklin, finding an impassable barrier of ice in the entrance of 
Lancaster Sound, may have sought for a passage thrpugh Jones's Sound. I do 
not feel inclinod to give much weight to either conjecture. When we consider 
the strength of the “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” calculated to resist the strongest 
pressure to which ships navigating Bafhn’s Bay have been known to be subject, 
in conjunction with the fact that, of the many whalers which have bevu crushed 
or abandoned since the commencement of the fishery, the crews, or at least the 
greater part of them, have, in almost every case, succeeded in reaching other ships, 
or the Danish settlements, we cannot believe that the two discovery ships, which 
were seen on the edge of the middle ice so early as the 2{jtli of July, can have 
been .so suddenly and totally overwhelmed a.s to preclude some one of the intelligent 
ofiiccTS, whose mind.s were prepared for every emergency, with their select crew.s of 
men, experienced in the ice, from placing a boat on the ice or water, and thus carry- 
ing intelligence of the disaster to one of the many whalers which remained for two 
months alter that date in those seas, and this in the absence of any unusual 
catastrophe among the fishing vessels that season. 

4. With respect to Jones’s Sound, it is admitted by all who are intimately 
acquainted with Sir John Franklin, that his first endeavour would be to act up to 
the letter of his instructions, and that therefore he would not lighdy abandon the 
attempt to pass Lancaster Sound. From the logs of the whalere year after year, 
we learn that when once they have succeeded in rounding the middle ice, they 
entj^r Lancaster Sound with facility : bad Sir John Franklin, then, gained that 
Sound, and from the premises we appear to be fully justified in concluding that he 
did so,, and bad he afterwards encountered a compact field of ice, barring Harrow 
Straitoand Wellington Sound, he would then, after being convinced that be would 
lose the season in attempting to bore through it, have borne up for Jones’s Sound, 
butnot until he had erected a conspicuous landmark, and lodged a memorandum 
of his reason for deviating from his instnictioDS. 

5. The absence of such a signal-^post in Lancaster Sound is an a^j^ment against 
the Expi^ition having turned Wk from thence, and is, on the othw hand, a strong 
sup p^ tp the supposition that Barrow Strait was as open in 1845 as when Sir 
W. £: :1^arry first passed it in 1819 ; that, such being the case. Sir John Franklin, 
without delay and without landing, pushed on to Cape Walker, and that, subsc- 

in endeavouring to penetrate to the south-w'est, he became involved in the 
drift ic^ which, there is reason to .believe, urged 1;^ the prevailing winds and the 
setpftho flood tides, is earned towards Cpronafion Gulf, through channels more 
107 *: da • of 
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oil ^ pro* or leM iotricate. Should he have.fonnd no opening id Cape Walkert he voaUr of 

sought one further to the west ; or, findthg the southerly and irestcrly 
opening blocked by icie, he might have tried a northern passage . 

6. In either case, the plan of search propounded by ' Sir Francis Beaufort seems 
to provide ateinst every contingency, especially when taken in conjunction with 
Captain ColTinson’s Expedition, vid Behring’s Straits, and the boat parties from 
the Mackenzie. 

7. I do not venture to offer an opinion on the strength or equipment of the 
vessels to be employed, or other merely nautical ([Uestions, fiirther than by reniiark- 
ing, that the use of the small vessels, which forms part of Sir Francis Beaufort's 
scheme, is supported by the success of the early navigators with their very small 
^craft, and the late gallant exploit of Mr. Shedden, in rounding Icy Gape and 
Foint Barrow, in the “ Nancy l>awson” yacht. 

8. And further, with respect to the comparative merits of the paddles and 
screw ill the Arctic seas, I beg leave merely to observe, that as long as the screw is 
immersed in water it will continue to act, irrespective of the temperature of the 
air ; but when, as occurs late in the autumn, the atmosphere is suddenly cooled 
below the freezing point of sea water, by a northerly gale, while the sea itself 
remains wanner, the paddles will be speedily clogged by ice accumulating on the 
floats, as they rise through the air in every revolution. An incident recorded by 
Sir James C. Ross furnishes a striking illustration of the powerful action of a 
cold wind ; I allude to a hsh having been thrown up by the spray against the 
bows of the “ 'J'error,” and firmly frozen there, during a gale in a high southerly 
latitude. Moreover, even with the aid of a ready contrivance for topping the 
paddles, the flatness or hollowness of the sides of a paddle steamer renders her 
less' fit for sustaining pressure ; the machinery is more in the way of oblique 
beams for strengthening, and she is less efficient as a sailing vessel when the steam 
is let off. 

0. As stowage is very important, especially where small vessels and steamers 
requiring much fuel are employed, 1 beg leave to suggest the use of pcininican as 
the principal article of diet; food can*scarcely be compressed into .smaller space. 
Two pounds of pcmtnican, with one pound of coarse barley-meal, oatmeal or 
wheateii flour, would be a full daily supply of food to labouring men, in the severest 
winter, and an ample provision against scurvy, without biscuit or vegetables ; 
less might suffice in suriiiner, or if biscuit and prepared potatoes were issued as 
part of the diet ; but I would suggest, that the store of biscuit, as of an article 
occupying much .space, should be limited to a small quantity, sufficing only for an 
occasional variation in the rations. 1 have found that seamen readily accustom 
lhcm.sclvcs to penimican, especially when it is boiled, or with barley-nieal ; and the 
latter, when coarsely ground, makes a nutritious gruel or porridge, which is 
generally relished. Preserved meats, when often served out, become disagreeable 
to seamen, and do not produce the feeling of a substantial meal, created by an 
equal bulk of pcmmican. 

10. I beg also to suggest, as an advisable measure, the total disuse of ardent 
spirits on the voyage t 1 believe that there would be no difficulty in engaging men 
for. the enterprise on what arc termed “ temperance principles and in the Arctic 
winters the use of tea as a stimulant is not only safer, but would, I think, be 
almost universally preferred by men who have tried both. An additional quantity 
of tea might be Issued in lieu of spirits. 

1 1 . Mr. Penny’s project, restricted as it is by Sir Francis Beaufort to,jhe 
search of Jones’s Sound at its outlets, seems to be a fitting appendage to the 
other measures. Although 1 have endeavoured to show, in a preceding paragraph, 
that it is not likely the missing ships entered Jones’s Sound from Baffin’s Bay, y6t, 
as. they may have been compelled to take a northerly course from Barrow Straits, and 
'might afterwards, in trying to regain Baffin's Bay, have been arrested near Welliog- 
■ Ion .^uiid, witli jyliich it is understood Jones’s Sound oommunicates, the latter ought 

tube explored, ^and its headlands carefully examined. The cairn seeii by Mr. 
Penny, at the entrance of the Sound, should hei visited and searched for memoranda. 

« I have, &c. ’ 

(signed) John Richafdt<i^ir \ - 
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X>)PT of a trETTE^' frdni tSoloDicl 8alKne\ r. a., lb Cajitain Sir W. Edward Pt^. 

(Goafidantial ) ^ Castle-down Terraoe, Hastings, 

My dear Parry, 15 January 1850. 

Whb^ you were kind enough to write tome on the subject of Franklin’s Expe- 
dition, and to a.sk my opinion of the probabilities as to the place of their detention, 
and the best mode to adopt in renewing the search, I was still too ill to reply to 
you with the consideration which the subject required. The same cause (viz., 
my late .severe illness) has prevented my taking a part in any of the recent dis- 
cussions ; but as time is passing away, I am become extremely anxious to leam 
whether any, and what steps arc likely to he taken for attempting relief in the 
quarter which still appears, as it has always appeared to me, the most important 
and the most promising. There can be little doubt, I imagine, in the mind of 
any one who has read attentively Franklin’s Instructions, and (in reference to 
them) your description of the state of the ice and of the navigable water in 1819 
and 1820, in the route which he was ordered to pursue ; still less, I think, can 
there be a doubt in the mind of any one who had the advantage of being with 

} ,'ou in those years, that Franklin (always supposing no previous disaster) must 
lave made his way to the .south-west part of Melville Island either in 1845 or 
184G. It has been said that 1845 was an unfavourable season, and as the navi- 
gation of Davis's Straits and Baffin’s Bay was new to Franklin, we may regard it 
as more probable that it may have taken him two seasons to accomplish what we 
accomplished in one. So far, I thitik, guided by his Instructions and by the 
eBperieucc gained in 1810 and 1820, we may reckon pretty confidently on the 
first stage of his proceedings, and, doubtless, in his progress he would have left 
memorials in the usual manner at places where he may have landed, some of 
which would be likely to fall in the way of a vessel following in his track. From 
the west end of Melville Island our inferences as to his further proceedings must 
become more conjectural, being contingent on the state of the ice and the ex- 
istence of navigable water in the particular season. If he found the ocean, as wc 
did, covered to the west and south, ns far as the eye could reach from the summit 
of the highest hills, with ice of a thickness unparalleled in any utlief part of the 
Polar Sea, be would, after probably waiting through one whole season in the 
hope of some favourable change, have retraced his steps, in obedience to the 
second part of his Instructions, in order to seek an opening to the north ^vhich 
might conduct to a more open sea. In lliis case some memorial of the season 
passed by him at the south-west end of Melville Island, and also of his purpose 
of retracing his steps, would doubtless have been left by him; and i|)iouId he 
subsequently have found an opening to the north, presenting a favourable 
appearance, there also, should circumstances have permitted, would a memorial 
liav^ been left. 

He may, however, have found a more favourable state of things at the south- 
west end of Melville Island than we did, and may have been led thereby to 
attempt to force a passage for his ships in the direct line of Behring’s Straits, or 
jierhaps, in the first instance, to the south of that direction, namely, to Banks’s 
Land.. In such case two contingencies present themselves: first, that in the 
season of navigation of 1847 he may have made so much progress, that in 1848 
he. may have preferred the endeavour to push through to Behring’s Straits, or to 
some western part of the continent, to an attempt to return by the way of 
.Barrow Straits; the mission of the “Plover,” the “ Enlcrprzse,” and the 
“ Investigator,” together with Dr. Bae’s Expedition, supply, I presume (for I am 
but partially acquainted with their Instructions), the most judicious mear^ of 
•affording relief in this dire^ion. There is, however, a second contingency ; and 
it is the one which the impression left on my mind by the. natqre and general 
:.ni^pect of the icc. in the twelve months which we ourselves pa^ed at the south- 
west end of Melville Island, compels me, in spite of my wishes, to regard as the 
more probable, viz., that bis advance from Melville Island in the season of 1847 
may have been limited to a distance of 50, or perhaps 100 miles at farthest, and 
in '1848 he may have endeavoured to retrace his steps, but only with partial 
suu^i It is, 1 apprehend, quite a conceivable case, that under these circum- 
stan^, incapable of extrte;atin|g'tfa6^ips .fT(Hn theice, the crews may have been, 
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at length, obliged to quit them, and attempt a retreat, not towards the continent, 
because too .distant, hut to Melville Island, whore certainly food, and probably 
fuel (seals), might 1>e obtained, and where they would naturaUy suppose that 
vessels despatched from England for their relief would, in the first instance, seek 
thcm> It is quite conceivable also, 1 apprehend, that the circumstances might 
be such that their retreat may have beemmade without their boats, and probalily 
in the April or May of J.840. 

Where the Esquimaux have lived, there Englishmen may live, and no valid 
argument against the attempt to relieve can, 1 think, be founded on the improba- 
bility of finding Englishmen alive in 1850, who may have made a retreat to 
Melville Island in the spring of 1849 ; nor would the view of the case be altered 
m any material degree, if we suppose their retreat to have been made in 1848 or 
t 849 to Banks’s Land, Avhich may afford facilities of food and fuel equal or 
superior to Melville Island, and a further retreat in the following year to the 
latter island os the jtoint at which they would more probably look out for 


succour. 

Without disparagement, therefore, to the attempts made in other directions, I 
retain my original opinion, which seems also to have been the opinion of the Board 
of Admiralty, by which Ross’s Instructions were drawn up, that the most ])romisiug 
direction for research would be taken by a vessel which should follow them 
to the south-west point of Melville Island, be prepared to winter there, and, if 
necessary, to send a parly across the ice in April or May to examine Ilanks’s 
Land, a distance (there and back) less than recently accomplished by Ross in 
his laud journey. 

I learn from Ross’s despatches, that almost immediately after he got out of 
Port Leopold (ls49), lie was entangled in apparently iuterminable fields and 
Hoes of ice, wdlh which, in the course ‘of the summer, he was drifted down 
through Barrow Straits and Ratlin’s Bay nearly to Davis’s Straits. It is reason- 
able to presume, therefore, that the localities from w'hencc this ice drifted arc likely 
to be li:ss encumbered than usual by accumulated ice in 1850. It is, of course, 
of the highest importance to reach Barrow Straits at the. earliest possible period 
of the scuBOU ; and, connected with this point, I learnt from Captain Bird, whom 
I had the pleasure of seeing here a few days ago, a very re.markable fact, that the 
ice which prevented their crossing llafiin’s Bay in 72“ or 73“ of latitude (,as avo did 
in 1819, arriving in Barrow Straits a montli earlier than avc had done llie pre- 
ceding year, when wc went round by Melville Bay, and nearly a month earlier 
than Ross did last year) was young icc, which had formed in the remarkably 
calm sumnier of last year, and which the absence of wind prevented their forcing 
a passage through, on the one hand, whilst, on the other, the icc was not heavy 
enough for ice anchors. It was, he said, not more than two or two and-a-half 
feet thicif, and obviously of very recent formation. There must, therefore, have 
been an earlier period of the season when this part of the sea must have been free 
from ice ; and this comes in confirmation of a circumstance of Avhich I was 
informed by Mr. Petersen (a Danish gentleman sent to England some montli.s 
ago by the Northern Society of Antiquaries of Copenhagen, to make extracts 
from books and manuscripts in the British Museum), that the northmen, who 
had settlements some centuries ago on the west coast of Greenland, were in 
the habit of crossing Baffin's Ray in the latitude of Upemavie in the spring 
of the year, for the purpose of fishing in Barrow Straits, from whence they 
returned in August ; and that in the early months they generally found the 
passage across free from ice. Mr. Petersen told me that I should find this fact 
clearly made out in a recent publication of the Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
to wliom we have been so much indebted. The pressure of other subjects, and 
more recently my illness, have prevented me from obtaining and reading the work 
referred to; but if the latitude in which Baffin’s Bay is stated to have been 
crossed, and the period of the year be correct, it would appear (backed by the 
experience of last year, as related by Captain Bird,) that Barrow Straits may be 
reached at a much earlier period of the year than we have hitherto attempted. 
If, therefore, it be in contemplation to send a vessel or vessels in that direction 
in the present year, the sooner such an intention is acted on the better. 

In the preceding remarks, I have left one contingency unconsidered : U -is that 
which would have followed in pursuance of his Instructions, if Franklin ohould 
Imve found the aspect of the icc too unfavourable to the West and Sooth of 
Melville l^nd to attempt to force a passage through it, and stidiild .Ijave 

retraced 
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retraced his at«8 in hopes of findioj^ a more open sea to the northward, either 
in Wellington Strait or elsewhere. It is quite conceivable that here also the 

Expedition may have encountered, at no very great distance, insuperable diffi- 

culties to their advance, and may have failed in accomplishing a return with their 
ships* In this case, the retreat of the crews, supposing it to have been made 
across land or ice, would most probably be directed to some part of the coast on 
the route to Melville Island, on which route they would, without doubt, expect 
that succour would be attempted. 

1 have written you a long letter ; but this 1 am sure our common inter&st in 
the subject will abundantly excuse. I have recovered my health, but not my 
strength perfectly, and am still a prisoner here in consequence of the very severe 

weather. jj||f 

Very truly yours, ^ 

(signed) JRdward Sabine. 


— No. 10. — 

PLANS of Captain Sir Jo/m Ross, c.n., lor an Expedition’ in Search of 
('aptain Sir John Frauktins Arctic E-xtedition. 

(A to K.) 


No. 10 (A.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Sir JoAy* Ross, c.n., to the Right Honourable 

Sir Francis T. Raring, Bart. 

Hear Sir, 2(57, Strand, London, 1 September 1849. No. lO. 

As the time has now arrived when news, gootl or bad, may be expected from PlaiwofCaptnis 
the ships in search of Sir .lohii Franklin, and as these ships, in qiy humble Sii Jolm 

opinion, being large and of a greater draught of water than the field ice, they are 

thereby more obnoxious to damage, especially as they would have to run more 
than usual risk, and the weather in the north having been (by report of the 
(irceidand vvhaler.s) <'xcccdingly tempestuous, it is by no means improbable that 
the expected nows may be disastrous. Taking these circumstances into consider- 
aiiou, 1 venture mo.st respectfully to suggest that a vessel should be prepared, and 
kept, in readiness to be despatched with relief, and 1 am of opinion that the 16th 
of September would not be too late for her to sail on tliat important service. 1 
find that there is a vessel at Woolwich, named the “ Mastiff,'’, that would suit 
admirably. But she and my own little yacht (as a retreat vessel), which is also 
at Woolwich, should be towed round to Portsmouth, ready to be victualled, and 
which would incur very little expense, and, eren if not wanted, would show the 
public that your Lordsliips had not neglected any means that had the least chance 
of rescuing the unfortunate Franklin and his fellow sufferers. 1 have recommouded 
Purtsmoutli for the starting port, as being a nearer and a better outlet than going 
round by Shetland. 

1 need scarcely add, that 1 am a volunteer for this service, and 1 have no 
hesitation in pledging myself to reach Lancaster Sound, with the help of a 
.■iteamer as far as Davis’s Straits, if 1 sailed before the 17th of September, 

1 shall not attempt to apologise for this trespass on your attention, and trust 
that. your candour will excuse my zeal in th.e cause of humanity, even if you 
disapprove of the step I have, taken. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) John Ross, 

Captain, Royal Navy. 
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No. 10(B.) 

Copy of a: LETTER from Captain Sir John Ross, c.b., to Captain Hamilton, 

Secretary of the Admiralty. ' 

Sir, S67, Strand, London, 27 November 1849. 

I AM to request you^til be [deased to inform the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that 1 am still a candidate and volunteer for the command of any 
Expedition iheir Lordships may think propqr to send in searcli of Sir John 
Franklin ; that 1 am confident my state of health and constitution are perfectly 
equal to that arduous undertaking; and that having originally been the only 
l^cer who had actually made promises and arrangements with Sir John Franklia 
mr that purpose, I humbly claim a preference to all other officers for ^t 
service. ^ 

1 beg to add, that my plans can be executed not only at one-fourth of the 
expense, but with much greater eflicicncy than the recent unsuccessful attempts 
made ostensibly for the gallant Franklin and his devoted companions. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) John Ross, 

Captain in the Royal Navy. 


Enclosure to No. 10 (11.) 

Plan proposed by Sir John Ross to search for the Expedition under 
• Sir John FratiTtUn. 


PuELUIINAllY OnSERVATIONS. 

27 November 1849. 

1 SHALL not trouble my [.ords Commissioners of the Admiralty with a detailed 
refutation of the published opinions given by the several officers in favour of large 
ships being employed in the Arctic regions, instead of small vessels, as the question 
must now have been sufficiently decided by the recent failure of the “ Enterprize 
and " Investigator," proposed by them in the place of th«‘. four small vessels 
recommended by me, which would have not only extended the search, and carried 
an equal quantity of provisions, but would have been more efficiently navigated 
with half the number of men, and at half the expense, while it would have saved 
the necessity of despatching the now missing ship with supplies, and at half the 
expense. And it is to be regretted that their Lordships were led, by thase 
who were by them supposed to know what was best, into that unfortunate 
determination. 

But 1 must beg leave to state, and that too from experience, that Captain 
Beecfaey’s objections to the use of a steam-vessel among ice, are totally without 
foundation, and could only have arisen from his consummate ignorance of the 
subject. My little stcam-vcssel the “ Victory ” was fitted with paddle-wheels 
(which Captain Beechey never saw) of a peculiar construction for use among ice; 
they could be taken entirely. out of danger by two men in less than a minute, and 
the sponsons, instead of endangering the vessel, contributed mainly to her safety, 
the ice coming yndcr them in a collision (which was often the case in the 
“ Victory ”) assisted the vessel in rising up to the pressure, instead of being 
crushed by it, on which mainly depends her safety. And the engine itself being 
fixed totally independent of the straining of the vessel, can receive no injury 
Orhatever from the distortion of her frame. The only further observation I tbmk 
it necessary to make is; that (page 46) Sir James Ross’s assertion in contradiction 
to Dr. King, that Barrow Strait was not ice-bound in J832,” is a wilful rnUre- 
presentation of tlie fact, and can be contradicted by Seijeant Park, of the £ division 
of police, Robert Shreeve, of Lower Seymour-sireet, and Thomas Abernethy ; and 
it is also tme, that on that year, and several othqm, no ship could get up Borrow . 
Straits for ice, where, at length, he himself foond it unnavigable. Provisions 
being already stored at Whaler Point, the following vessels only will be repaired, 
the fxpei»e uf which, the sale of the " Entetprize ” and " Investigator* ’ which..^e 

Ofily 
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only fit for employment in the whale fishery, wguld more than cover, 
only remains to give the following brief 


Np, IO.V ,-; 

It therefore Planaof Captain 

Sir John c.'oi' 


Ol’ti.ixe of Sir John Rosa's Flax. 

1. One of the two Port Patrick packets to be fitted nearly as the “ "N'ictory " 
was, with an additional deck, paddles on Kobinson's plan, to be raised when 
required ; the vessel to be doubled at the water-line, and protected by plates of 
galvanized iron. 

2. One vessel of the description of the packets between Leith and London, of 
about I.'IO tons, doubled and protected as the steam- vessel. 

3 . Sir John RdSs’s small yacht the “Mary,” Uptons, also protected in like 
manner. 

4 . The present engine on board the steamer being quite sufficient, no material 
alteration j.s required, and the expense of the whole would be comparatively 
moderate. The crew' of the steamer would be 25, and that of the sailing vessel 12, 
including officers ; the yacht would be towed out. 

(signed) John Ros,s, 

Captain, Royal Navy. 


Enclosure to No. 10 (B.) 

Sir K B's Rki'ort upon enclosed Letter. 

17 December. 

Whateveh may have been urged to the contrary, I have no hesitation in here 
r(!|)cating iny full f)elief that steam is the only means by whicli we can ifiake sure 
of reaching in a single .season, through Lancaster Sound, the position of the 
“ Erebus " and “ Terror,” and thereby, of either relieving their crews, or discovering 
their fate ; for steam alone cun take advantage of every transient opening in the 
ice, or tjuickly avoid the approaching danger of closing fields. Steam alone can 
press forward, regardless of securing a retreat ; it can select places of immediate 
refuge, search every narrow and winding channel, and persevere in the onp leading 
object without ainxiety or fear. 1 do, therefore, heartily and earnestly approve 
of furnishing with that powerful arm any expedition intended for the eastern 
entrance to tho.se seas ; and though I should prefer Ericsson's detached propeller, 
yet the mode suggested by Sir John Ross would, 1 dure say, answer the dc-sired 
purpose. 

With regard to Sir John Ross, lie is well acquainted with tliu management of 
.steam ; be possesses a singularly hardy constitution ; he has acquired much dear- 
bought experience in the ice, is full of inventive resources, and would feci a degree 
of pride in carrying out this his favourite scheme. 

F. 11 


No. 10 (G.) 

Coev of a LETTER from Captain Sir John Ross, c.n., to the Right lionoumblc 

Sir Francis T. Baring, Bart. 

Dear Sir Francis, 2r>7, Strand, 10 January 1650. 

I BEG leave to send herewith a description of a vessel building at Aberdeen, 
which would answer as a second vessel to the steamer in eastern expedition, and, I 
think, save some expense. 

1 also beg to call your attention to the e.\tract of a letter from Mr. Severight. the 
master of a whal^ at Peterhead, w'ho is the brother of a person at Woolwich that 
1 employed to ask about men. l am sure it is of great Importance to secure 
them ; I know they will volunteer for me if immediately applied to ; but the time 
has now arrived when they engage for a whaling voyage. 

I am, &c. 

' (signed) John Ross. 


107 . 
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'Enclosure to No. 10 (C.) 

Description of a Clipper Brig, now almost ready for launching at the 

Building Dock, Aberdetn. 

Length of keel and Ibre-rake - - 104 feet inches. 

Extreme breadth - - - - 23 5^ „ 

Depth of hold - - - - -14 „1 „ 

Tonnajrc - - 1 99 tons, hew measurement. 

Clipper built, to .‘sail fast, can be got ready immediately, fully equipped, 
■Strengthened and fortified for service in the Arctic regions, with ma.sts, sails, ropes, 
anchors and cables. Price 2,9.'>0 L 4 

N. IJ. — This vessel is built for the Provost of Aberdeen, and cannot be excelled 
for beauty of mould and quality of workmanship, and will, no doubt, be a first- 
rate .sailing craft. 

Her draft of water loaded will be nine feet. 

(signed) R. Reltie. 

Alan. — I am of opinion, that the jmrehaso of this vessel for the Expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin would be more economical than strengthening an old 
vessel, as well as being more efficient. , 

(signed) John Ross. 


Ile.specling the crews : the following answer to my inquiries on the subject 
lias been received from Mr. Severight, of tlic “ Pacific ’ whaler:-— 

“ There is a set of the finest young men that J have ever .seen in thi.s jilace, and 
1 know would volunteer, if wanted, as they have already been inquiring of me; 
but if men of good qualification is wanted, you would require to make early 
applicatiiii, as a great many of them will be engaging in the whalers. I have no 
doubt but you will get tlie pick of the men ; but the sooner yon apply the better. 
Mention the terms. I shall do all 1 can to assi.st Sir John Ross, &c. 

(signed) “ S. Alexander Secerhjhl." 

N. B. — Mr. Severight is a volunteer, as ice master ; lie has boon 30 voyages to 
Davis's Straits. 


No. 10 (D.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain .Sir7c;A/i Ross, c.n., to Captain Hamilton. 

Dear Sir, Wcdncsilay. 

Pray be so kind as to mention to Admiral Dundas, or .some of their Lordships, 
that unless I have very soon authority to secure the seivices of the 25 fine fellows 
that have vdlunteered for me. at Peterlicad to serve in the eastern expedition, I 
fear I shall lose them, as the time has now arrived tliat they engage in the 
whalers, and that I think it of the utmost importance that their services should be 
immediately secured, and you will much oblige 

Yours very truly, 

(signed) John Ross. 


No. 10 (E.) 

Copt -of a LETTER from Captain Sir John Ross, c.B., to John Parker, Esq., 

Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, 267, Strand, 14 January 1850. 

■ Herexvith you will receive enclosure, No. 1 , being " The Outline of a Plan 
of affording ^licf to the Expedition under Command of Sir Jahn Franklin from 
the Eastward, by way of Baffin's Bay,” and. No. 2 , “ Being a Statement of my 
peculiar Claims for the Command of the Vessels that may be employed on Aat 
important Service and I am to request that you will be pleased to lay the same 
before my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

I have, &c. 

(si^ed) John tBbss, 

Captain, r.n:- 

EachMure 
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Enclosure to No. 10 (E.) 

Bv Captain SirVoftn Rosa,' 


No. lOi 

Plant 0 { Capuia 
Sir John {lots, 0 ',%, 


Outline of a Pi.an for affording Relief to the EKpedition under llie Command of 
Sir John Franklin, from the Eastward, or by the Way of Bailin’s Bay. 

As vessels destined to navigat^INhe Arctic Seas must necessarily be exposed to 
the collision of fields of ice, which are frequently set in motion by the winds, tidc.s 
and currents ; and as it is evident (as, indeed, most fully proved during my late 
voyage), that smsjll vessels can not only withstand more pressure tliaii large ships, 
which have hitherto been employed, as they will rise to the pressure of the icc, 
but arc also less obnoxious to injuiy' from drawing less water than the ice, which 
by grounding first on rocks or shoals over which iJiey are often inevitably carried, 
the bottom of the small vessel is safe, while the large one is wrecked, as in the 
c-asc of the Fury," in 1824. Again, any damage done to a small vessel is easily 
^yepaired, us by running, at high water, on the beach, inside of a large piece of ice 
(called ail ice harbour), which is to be found every where, the tide (that there ebbs 
iiiiic feet) would leave the ve.ssel dry. That could not be the case w'ith a large 
.ship. It follows, therefore, tha.t small vessels, carrying an equal quantity of pro- 
visions for tlio numher of their «ews, os large .ships do for their number, mu.st be 
the best to employ on this occasion, particularly as ihcrc is already a large depot 
of provisions and stores at Leopold Harbour ; and the Expedition for the relief of 
ihut under the command of Sir .Tohn Franklin should consist of three small vc.s.scTs 
draaiiig under nine feet. 

Isl. A .small steam-vessel, such as the “ Asp," lately a Port Patrick Packet of 
1 12 tons burden, and fiO-horse puw’er ; she should be strengthened, and rose upon 
five feet (as was my late vessel the “ Victory"), to enable her to carry a sufilcient 
quantity of fuel, and to have the paddle-wheels made to trice up clear of the ice 
when n(!ce.ssary. She should have a crew of 24 men, including the captain, 
olficers, engineer, stokers, iScc. 

2dly. A .small clipper brig, such as the “ Isla,” of Aberdeen, of 119 ton.s (a 
description of which is annexed), with a crew of 14, including the officers, so that 
the whole number employed in the Expedition would be .'34. The price of the 

Isla,” fortified, and ready for use, is 1,100/. ’ 

ildly. My own yacht, the “ Mary,” of 12 tons, as a retreat vessel : she is 
strongly built of gialiug-uny, but will require a little fortifying. She is the same 
vc.sscl 1 navigated, in very bad weather, from .Stockholm to Loudon, in 1846, and 
is now in the Royal Dock-yard, at Woolwich. She would be towed out us we did 
a vcs.scl of the .same sixe in May last Expedition, and requires no crew. 

These vessels being fitted and .stored in the u.sual way, should leave England in 
May, make the pa.ssagc to the ice under sail, and reserve the .steam for the 
intricate passages among the ice. 

The Expedition should first touch at Lu]>lcy, in Cirecnland, and there procure 
two Danish interpreters, who S|)cak the Danish and the Esquimaux languages, 
and also .some sledge dogs. Then call at Leopold’s Harbour, and from thence, 
proceed to the Western Cape of Wellington Channel, where, probably, the fir.it 
intelligence of Sir John Franklin may be found ; and, subsequently, according to 
circumstances, proceed to visit the headlands between it and Melville Island. 

If it is found necessary to proceed to Banks’ Land, the retreat vc.ssel “ Mary,” 
should he hauled up at Wiuter Harbour, and left with nine months’ provision, 
fuel and ammunition, which would secure the ultimate safety, both or our own 
crew and any that may be found alive of the missing Expedition. 

If no intelligence of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition is found at the different 
positiops in Barrow’s Straits, small parties, consisting of an ofi^cer and two men, 
must be detached in every direction likely to find the missing s}ups, bn small 
sledges, constructed in the form of boara of gutta percha," which would be 
capable of overcoming every difficulty better than those hitherto used, as dogs 
can easily draw small sledges, but not large ones. Lastly, it is necessary imme- 
diately to secure the services of the seamen who have been brought up in the 
whale fishery, 2.'> of, whom have volunteered to serve under my command ; and it 
is of the greatest importance they should be secured. They are now waiting at 
Petcarhead for my answer. 

1 am decidedly of opinioOf that with the plan I have suggested, I could perform 

-167. . ta - thb 
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this important service during the summer and autumn months ; • and 1 have no 
he^tation in pledging my word, that 1 shall return in October next, after ^having 
decided the fate of Sir John Franklin.fpd his devoted companions. 

(signed)' John Root, 


Description of the Clipper Brig “ Isla,^now for Sale at Aberdeen. 

Brig Isla," llD new, 143 old, tons measurement. Doubled and fortified for 
a voyage to Davis' Straits in 1845 ; had a large repair this spring, class M. in 
Lloyd’s Register ; well found in stores, sails fast, and is well known to he a handy 
craft ; draught of water, in ballast, 7 feet 6 inches, loaded 10 feet. She will 
carry 200 tons. The price is 1,100 including masts, sails, anchors and stores. 
Ready for sea, excepting provisions. 

(signed) R. Rettie. 

Aberdeen, 31 December 1849. 


'k 

Jllemorandum . — Of the claims of Captain Sir John Ross for the command of 
the Eastern Expedition for the relief of Sir John Franklin. 

1st. As senior officer employed in the Arctic stes. 

2dly. The only officer who actually promised to search for Sir John Franklin 
in the event of his not returning in 1847. 

• 3dly. Having had communication with Sir John Franklin, touching the positions 
in which lie may be found. 

4thly. Being acquainted with the Danish language, and by procuring a Dane 
at Greenland, who speaks the Esquimaux language, he will be most likely to gain 
intelligence of the missing ships, 

Tilhly. Being perfectly acquainted with navigation by steam, which is indis- 
pensable . — {See his publication on that subject]. 

Gthly. Has a constitution extremely well adapted to the climate. 

7thly. Having been six years Consul iu Sweden, is well acquainted with 
sledging on snow and ice. 

8thly. Dr. John Lee has promised to lend him the astronomical instrumenjts he 
formerly lent to Colonel Checney on the survey of the Euphrates, and also an 
excellent five-foot telescope. 

Othly. The men w'ho have volunteered at Peterhead will serve under no other 
officer but Sir John Ross. They arc all men who have served in the whale 
tisliery. 

(signed) John Ross, 

Captain, Royal Navy. 


No. 10 (F.) 

REPORT of Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, k.c.b., Hydrographer of the 

Admiralty. 

1 8th January.—- Sir F. Beaufort to report 

“ Being thoroughly convinced that nothing but a steam- vessel will ever be able 
to advance through the Arctic Sea to any considerable distance, or to retfeat with 
certainty, the proposal of Sir John Ross to employ one of the Fort Patrick steamers 
appears to be good if she can be sufficiently fortified, and if the paddle-wheehl can 
be made to elevate with instant facility. 

“ All his suggestions, indeed, are prudent, and the whole plan excellent, if he 
IS really able and willing to carry it into execution. 

“ FKBr 

9 ■ 

No. 10 (G.) 

Copy of a LETTER from the Secretary of the Admiralty to 
Captain Sir JbAn iiosr, C.B. 

Sir, Admiralty, 22 January 1850. 

Having laid before my Lords Gommissioaers of the Admiralty your letter of 
the 14th instant, enclosing the outline ofai plan of affiorffing relief to die Expe- 

• ''dition 
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, . No. 10 . ., 

Uitioa under command of Sir John Franklin by way of Baflin’s Bay, and a statement Plant oi^Ca^aSa. 
of your claims for the command of the vessels that may be emj^oyed on that im> John Hum, c.| 
portant service, I am commanded by ^^ir Lordships to acquaiin you, that farther ^ 

.search from the eastward has not yet been determined on. 

My Lords, therefore, are not prepared to sanction an^ arrangements that you 
might have been desirous of entering upon with a view' to the future ; yet, as they 
-would be glad to be provided with those views in detail in the event of a further 
Expedition being equipped, their Lordships, without in any way binding them* 
selves to employ you in such service, would, at the same time, wish you to furnish 
them with a complete (proximate) estimate of the whole expense of such an 
Expedition as the one you have proposed to their Lordships. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) TV. A . B. HamiltoH. 


No. 10 (H.) 

Copy of a LETTEIl from Captain Sir John Itoss^ c. 11 ., to Captain Ilamilion. 

Sir, ^ 207, Strand, London, 24 .January 1850. 

1 UAVK to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d instant, by 
which I am informed, that, having laid mine of the 14th instant before their 
fjordsliips, you arc commanded to acquaint me, that though not yet prepared to 
sanction any arrangements, with a view to the future, yet they would be glad to bo 
provided with those views in detail, in the event of a further Expedition being 
equipped, and that their Lordships, without in any way binding themsclve.s to 
employ me on such service, would, at the same time, wish'me to furnish them with 
a complete (proximate) estimate of the whole expense of such an Expedition as the 
one I have proposed to tljeir Lord.ships ; and, according to their Lordships’ desire, 
I have the honour to enclose a detailed statement of the whole expense, of such an 
Expedition, which I calculated as to the expeuses of completing the three vessels 
1 have named, ready for sea, from the opinions oi several ship-builders, and as to 
the stoics and provisions from the cxpcnse.s of the “ Victory ” discovery ship in 
1829 ; and as nio.st of those articles are much reduced in price sincQthat time, I 
have no doubt that my estimate will be found to be rather above than below the 
truth. 

I beg leave to add, that I am confident it i.s of almost vital importance to the 
success of an eastern Expedition for the relief of that under Sir John Franklin, that 
the seamen brought up in the whale fishery (25 of whom have volunteered at 
l^eterliead), should be immediately secured, as the time has now arrived when 
they usually enga^ for the whaling voyage, and after they arc gone it will be 
impossible to obtain a crew so efficient. 

In conclusion, 1 have to request you will be pleased to assure their T.ordships, 
that I am perfectly able, as well as willing, to undertake this arduous service ; 
and I am confident that during next summer, if 1 am honoured with the command, 
I shall, under Providence, be completely successful in deciding the fate of the 
gallant Franklin and his devoted companions. 

I have, &c. 

• (signed) John Ross, 

Captain, Royal Navy. 

Iff 


Enclosure to No. 10 (H.) 

A coxPLBTE (proximate) Estimatb of the whole fixeiiNsB of an ExPfiDiTioN proposed to 
be'equipped for the Relief of tlie Expedition under the Command of Sir John Franklin 
by thjj Eastern Route. ' ^ 

1. The expense of fortifying and raising another deck on Her Majesty’s 

steam-vessel ** Asp/’ estimated by several builders* - - 1,000 - - 

3. The expense of converting the paddle-wheels on Robinson’s plan, so 

that they could be raised up clear of the ice at pleasure - - 100 - > 

3. The 


* Masm. Fletcher, Ditefabun/Chatfidd and 1^1. 

P 3 
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3. Tlic price of the s^ecoed veaael, the lela/’ now for sale at Aberdeeii, ^ 

completely fortified and ready for sea, with anchors and cables 

4. ^are sails for beth vessels - - 

5. Expense of fortifying tlie yacht " Mary " - - 

G. Estimate of tlic expense of waiTn clothing for the crews of both ships, 
consisting of 3G officers and men: 

Flushing Jackets - - - - - - 3G 

Monkey jackets ------ 36 

Red <hirts ------- 72 

FJushing trowsers - - - - • 72 

Sw-andown drawers - - - - - 72 

WarJiuill liose, pairs - - - - - 72 

Gultii porcho shoes - - - - • 72 

Scoicii caps ------ 36 

Pairs of mitts ------ 72 

tyOiiifi)i'tdljles - - - - - -3(i 

JVorwegiiin Lapland clothing, 12 suiU - - - - - 

N-Ii , — The Norwegian Lnpiund clothing tan he procured hv 
Consiil-gcueral L, R. Crowe, at Christiana, and is necc .ssary foi 
sleilging parties, 

7. IJoalswain’s sbues : 

Whale linoi-, Go, l2o fatiioms c'jicli 
IViat'i, 8, 12 cutlers in exp. - - - 

td guttu pereha, 4, lor slcidg«!.- 
Ice-anchors, 24, of <izcs - - 

lce-a\(.!S, 12 

£ce-.-invs, 12 - - - - ^ 

Ic(5-spcars, 12 - 

Jce-j)oles and hooks, 21 
Hurpoons, 10 
Whale-lances, 20 - 

Deep-sea cluiiuers, 4 - - - - - 

Deep-sea leads, 4 ; 2 of 100 lbs., 2 of 50 11 >a, - 
Blubber and chopping knives, 10 - 
(?aiivas, 400, iVoiu Ts'os. 2 to 8 
Ihooins and briishe-, 20 - . - . 


£. 

1,100 

400 

20 


Sw rfa ■ 


estimated at 00 - - 


8. Curpcutc.r'.s stores : 

Frames to two linIJs, 2, each 24 by 12- 

j-incU board, 500, of fir - • - - 

^-iru li board, 5uo 

l-ij»eli board, 400 „ - 

Other pi(*ccs, for rf.'pair in boats, f)00 

Elm boards, 1-inch, 200 - - . - 

Elm boards, ^-iiich, 2041 . - - - 

Nails, boat, G Jbs. 10,000 - - , - 

NaiU, boat, 8 lbs. 5,000 

Kalis, boat, 10 lbs. 5U0 - . - • 

Four-p«?niiy, three-penny, two-penny, 22-oz. 
nails, 10,000 ------ 

Oakum, rosin, pitch and tar, 2 casks of each - 
Sledges, nith gutta perclia runners, 12 - 
Wheels for sledges, 2 pair - - - - 

Shovids, 20- - 

iSheet lead, 14)0 lbs. - - - - - 

Sliet!t copper, 100 lbs, - - - - - 

1), GiinnerV st4)res : 

Guns, 12-pounders, 4 - - - - " 

Gunpowder for them, 10 cascsi and cartridges - 
Gunpowder, fine, for them, 6 cases 
Sh(»t for the 12-poiindtir8, 500 - - - 

Canister, 500 *------ 

Sky-rockets, 1,000 - - - - - 

Blue lights, 1,000 - - - - - 

Mn*«k(:ts, or fowding-pieces, 30 - - - 

iSnuill shot, of sizes, 50 Imgs - - - - 

Pistols, 12, and bulls - - 

Cutlasses, 24 

Boarding pikes, 24 - - - - - 


£. I 2n 



4 

12 

- 

36 

- 

- 

4 

8 

- 

4 


- 

2 

8 

“ 

10 

4 

- 

1 

10 

- 

7 

— 

— 

r. 

- 

- 

0 

SI 

5 

- 

2 

5 

- 

150 

- 

- 

bi 

— 

— 

£. 20 



3 

*2 

G 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

13 

!) 

2 

13 

4 

2 

10 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

17 

il 

- 

i) 

9 

1 

10 

.. 

4 


- 

18 

- 

- 

0 


— 

1 

17 

- 

1 

2 

- 

5 

* 

— 

£.20 



20 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

40 

- 

— 

40 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

12 

- 

" 

6 

— 

— 


30 - - 


100 - • 


573 11 




aa 1 


176 - - 

10, Ergineer’s 
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10. Engineer’s stores : £. 

A small forge, 1, and tools - - - - £.174- 

Tallow, 1 ton - - 40 __ 

Oil, gallons, 000 - - - - - aoo- 

Bar iron, 100 lbs. - -- -- -H — 

Bolt iron, 100 lbs. - - - - - *-8- 


No. 10. 

Plans nt'CautaiiJ 
Sir Joliti i 


RiiCAriTULATiOM of the whole (proximate) Expense. 

f. s, d. 

1 J ,000 - - 

•2 100 - - 

J 1,100 - - 

4 400 - - 

5 *20 - - 

0 120--- 

7 ;>43 12 - 

S 1 0 

0 17.> - - 

10 ^ - . - - ^ - 144 ^ _ 

£. 12 (• 


(slglK-d) Jo/tn TZdas, 

(■aptiiin, R.N. 


E.sttmati: of Provi-sions for Two Years. 


Ih'c *.nl - - * 

I'louv, for hicad 
IJci f, ill K-ll). pie ces - 
Fork, ill O-lb. pieces 

Flour - 

Siu.'t 

R;*i^hw - - 

(Joeoa - - 

Suj^ar - - 

Pe|u .. . « 

OSieal - - > 

Farley - - - 

Wine - - . 

Spirit?! - - - 

Vinegar - , . 

Tobacco 
Lemon juice - 
Sugar fi)r <litlo 
Candles 
Molasse.s 

Coals - - - 

Edwards' potatoes ' - 
Prcjservcil meats 


14,000 lbs. 

14.000 „ 

3.000 „ 

10.000 „ 

■24,000 „ 

4.000 „ 

2.000 „ 

10,000 „ 

15,000 „ 


- - Estimate of e\'|}cnsc of 
provisions for two years for 
30 men, being about the 


300 bnslipis * rate of 2 s. per man per 


300 „ 

3t)0 „ 

300 gallons 
<i00 „ 

1,200 „ 

4,000 „ 

10,000 lbs. 
10,000 „ 
10,000 „ 
0,000 „ 


I day— 


- 

200 tons 

- 120 

— 

- 

- - 10 „ . - - 

40 

— ^ 

• 

10 „ - 

200 

- - 


Expenses carried on ~ 

1.500 





Grand Totai. - - 

- £. a, 2] 5 

12 i> 


Being for the three vessels in fitting, stores and provisions for two years. 


(signeil) John Ross, 

Captain, ie.N. 


No, 10 (I.) 
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No. 10 . 

lu- of (^apiaiii No. 10 (I.) 

Juliii Hoiis, c. n. 

Copy of Supplemental LETTER from Captain Sir John Ross^ c. b., to Lis 
Letter of the 24tb January 1850, to Captain JTamiiton. 

Dear Sir, Frids^. 

I FonooT to nicution in my estimate yesterday, that 1 did not mention astro- 
nomical in.struments, because Dr. John Lee had offered to lend me tho.se which 
Colonel Chccney had on the Survey of the Euphrates, and which he has harl put 
into perfect good order on purpose. 

1 have one chronometer of my own, and several makers will send some with me 
on trial, for the sake of my report, .so tliat a barometer, and a few thermometers, 
will be all I want, of which the Admiralty have plenty. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) John Rtm. 

P.Sl . — 1 forgot to mention that 1 have in my estimate charged for only two 
tons of fresh preserved meats, which arc intended for the crew, the others being 
for depots at different parts of the coast, and also, that I was not able to get the 
expense of medicines. 

(signed) ,/. li. 


No. 10 (K.) 


REPORT from Captain Sir li. Wf//ke)\ k. c. b., Surveyor of the Navy, on th^' 
Commtinication from Captain Sir John Ross, c. n., 1st February 1850 ; and 
from Captain Eilice, Comptroller of Steam Machinery. 


Admiralty, .‘II January 1850. 

Mes.srs. Edye and Watts to report on the enclosed letter from Sir John Ross, 
as far as relates to this department. 

(signed) R. W. (F. 


We beg to state as follows : — 

1st. There is no doubt that the sum of 1,000 C. would defray the expense of 
rai.siug a deck on the “ Asp;” but the state of the vessel, as to age and stability, 
to .support such a deck, is doubtful. 

2d. ...Vs regards the paddle-wheels, that subject is for the report of{||ic steam 
depurtinent. 

8d. The sum of 1,100/. for the purchase of the Isla,” as to her valuation, 
can only be known by an inspection of her size, state, &c., no particulars beiiig 
gi\en. 

-Uh. The value of the sails also can only be ascertained by the number, size 
and dc.S(*ri|)tion being explained. 

5th. With respect to the expense of fortifying the “ Mary” yacht, it will be 
necessary that her size and stale should be known. 


(signed) Jn" Edijc. 

Isaac ff'atts, ■ 

No. 80, February 1st. 

Having called upon my assistants to report on the enclosed papers from Captain 
Sir John Ross, I beg to submit the same for their Lordships’ information, observ- 
ing that I concur in their remarks. 

(signed) B. W, Walker. 

No. 219. 

The cost of altering the paddle-wheels of the “ Asp,” as proposed by Sir John 
Ross, for raising them above the ice, would, in my opinion, amount to about 
100 /. 

(signed) A. ElUcc. 


-No. 11. 
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Da. ArC$»n»wA’& Pi.an of a Boat ExrtiDmoKinSoarchofSir/o/ini^Ar^’A 

Arctic Expedttfoo 

A. to D. 


No. 1 1 (A.) 

Copt of a LETTER from Doctor McCormick to tho Necretaiy of the 

Admiial^ 

1 L Craveii'Street, Strand, 

Sip, 24AptillS49. No. li, 

i 1 IVVP tlie honour to submit the accompanying outline of apian of a Boat Di.M'Coiqu^V 
Exneilitiou in search of Captain Sii John Franklin’s Expedition, for the consider- ^ 
alion oi the I.ords Commissioners of the Admiralt), and request yon will be J^l***'’*^* 
pleased to take an oarlj oppuituniti of Uymg the same>befor(» Uie Board. ' 

. I ami Ac. 

(siqned) R 

Surgeon, a.N 


Em insure to No 1 1 (A ) 

<)i lUNt of I plan of n Boat Expedition m Search of Sii John F/(inkbn’& 

, Expedition 

Jii a Majtstj’s ship “ North Star,’ leeeutlj commissioned for the purpose ot 
t ikiii,; GUI an additioiuil supply of provisions to Lancaster Souud, for the use of 
the aictir ',hips now absent, odors so favourable an opportunity for making another 
ctioit to asceitain the fate ot Sir John Fraiikhns Expedition, and that, too, without 
(ij aiiv way im()< ding the partieulai service in which the “ North Star ” is to be 
I niploy td, or even involving the necessity of (hat ship’s wiutermg in the ice , 

1 ttel It tny duty, as an officer who has be*en employed in former Expeditious, 
ind devoted many yeais past to the bubjeet of Polar discovery, to suggest, that 
Junes and Smith s Sounds, at the bead of Baffin's Bay, should be carefully 
examiued by a Boat Exptdition , but more especially the former, itbeiug the fust 
opening north ot the entrance to Lancaster Spond. 

These openings to the Polar Sea, although most important ones, still remain 
unexplored, not coming within the sphere of search of any of the Expeditions at 
present employed in those seas. Tliat they are important ones, 1 need only quote 
the opinion entei tamed by Colonel Sabme, one of the best authorities on this 
subject, who states, iii a letter to the Admiralty, that it was Sir John Franklin s 
intention, if foiled at one point, to tiy in sueccsston all the probable openiogs into 
a more navigable part of the Polai Sea. The longe ot coast is considerable lu 
which memorials of the ships’ progresi would have to be sought for, extenffing 
from Mdvdle Islaud, in the west, to the Crtert Spuud, at the head of 
Bay, in the east.” llie same antboiity told Xady Frankliu, thal Sir John. 
Franklin mentmoed to him, that <f he were baffied m every thing else, he mtght 
perhaps look into the Sounds north of Baffin’s Bay before he letamod uome. 

The intense aonety and apprehension now so ffeneraily entertained for the 
safety of Sir JohO' Frauklm, end the crews of the ** Erebus” nod ** Terreu^** under 
his cafnidhitd, who. if etUl ip existeiKie^ ate now paning forongfa the severe ordeal 
of a fourth. WltUqs in those ipOfottieiDt regions, unpendively calls foe every available 
effort to be made for their rescue froSn n posjitipa so perilous; aod as Jong as one 
possible avenue to that position reipahis nosearcheo, the 4wuntcy wOi not feel 
latisfied th«r been dan 
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The plan 1 propose is neither difficult or expensive in the accomplishment. 
Jones’ Sound is within the short distance of about 100 miles of Lancaster s Sound 
and Smith's Sound ; is scarcely as much farther north of Jones’ Sound, The 

North Star ought to arrive there about the beginning of August, which month, 
with part of September, would leave nearly two of the Mst. months of the year for 
the' examination of one or both these Sounds to thoir probable termination in the 
Polar Sea. Jones’ Sound, with the Wellington Cfiannel, on the west, may 
be found to form an island of the land called “ North Devon. ” All pro- 
minent positions on both sides of these Sounds should be searched for flag slaves 
and piles of stones, under which copper Cylinders or bottles may have been 
deposited, containing accounts of the proceedings of the missing Expedition ; and 
if successful in getting upon its track, a clue would be obtained to the fate of our 
gallant countryinun 

The searching party should commence its return in time to reacli the entrance 
of Jones’ Honnd at an appointed time and place, at which the “ North Star” .should 
be directed to call, after she had delivered her stores for the shijis in Lancaster’s 
SoiUid. The latter part of September would be curly enough for her final dc-par- 
tuire (so as to secure her froin being beset for, the winter), as that month i.s well 
known to be the best period of the year for navigating Hatfm's llaj'. 

Having already twice volunteered my services to the Admiralty as long ago a,s 
the year 1847, to he employed in the gencriil search for the lost Expedition, I need 
.scarcely add how happy I shall he to conduct such a Boat Expedition a.^; tl»e one 
1 have proposed. All that I should recpiire. for the performance of such a service 
would be an open l)oat--a whale bout would, p(Thup.s, be the best, with u tent and 
stove, and the requisite equipmeul for her crew, in number. 

And further, .should it be found necessary to continue the .search in the following 
year, 1 am ready to winter on the coast, in a log hut, supplied with .suflicient fuel, 
|)rovisions and clothing for the c.xistcnco of my small party through u pj)lar winter, 
or on board the “.North Star, ’ should it tiUimateiy bo deemed desirable Unit 
vessel .should remain out. 

ShouM this outline of my plan meet with approval, I am prepared to fnrui.'^li a 
more detailed statement. v 

(signed) /?. M^ConiUck, 

U, Craven-, street, 21 April 1849. Surgeon, u.n. 


No. 1 1 (13.) 

I^oev of a LETfEll from l)r. M'Cormkk to the Secretary of the vXdiuiralty. 


1 1, Apsloy Cottages, Twickcnharn-greeu, 
Sir, I January 1850. 

May I rcquc.st that you will be pleased to lay before my l.ords Comaii.ssioncrs 
of tlie Admiralty the accompanying plati of a Boat Expedition, inseai’ch of Captain 
Sir John .Franklin, with the oiler of my .services to conduct it. 

Together with the enclosed copy of a letter from Captain Sir Edward Parry 
(under whose command 1 hud the honour to serve in the attempt to reach the 
North Pole in the year 1827, leportiug strongly in favour of my plan of search 
by boata, which 1 Iiad the honour to submit for their Lordships' cousi<leratiou last 
spring)^ 

I have had much experience in icy regions, both north and south, having served 
in the late Antarctic Expedition. 

* . 1 have, &c. 

(signed) B. M'Cormick, 

&irgeoD,, B. 


P. S.— I have also submitted my plan of a Boat Expedition, by 
Coppermine River, for the year 1847. . , 

(signed) 


way of the 
R . MV* 
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Enclosure !> in No. 1 1 (B.) 

Walpole Lynn. Norfolk, 

Dear KKIorinick, 19 April 1649 . 

1 NBKi} scarcely say that I greatly admire the zeal which has prompted you to 
propose an additional plan for obtaining information respecting Sir John Franklin’s 
Expedition, and that T consider any proposition coming from one so well 
acquainted with the polar regions as yourself well worthy of attention, more 
especially when you offer your own services in putting it into execution. . 

I will now give you my deliberate opinion as to the utility and practicability 
of the plan you have .submitted to me. 

There can he 110 doubt as to the importance, and, considering our increasing 
anxiety respecting Sir John Franklin, 1 could almost say the necessity, of 
examining the various Sounds and Inlets between Lancaster’s Sound and the bead 
of Baffin’s Bay. 

More especially, as Jones’ Sound is said to have been recently entered by a 
whaler, and fmind to extend a considerable distance to the westward. 


No. 1 

Jk.WCwt 
Pint of cl 


Expdidioii 


Among the probabilities to which we are now driven, there is none more likely 
than that Sir John Franklin may have tried some one of those inlets, after failing 
in Lancaster’s Sound. 


'J'hen, as to your plan of effecting this examination, 1 am decidedly of opinion 
that, so long a.s the .summer remains open, by which 1 mean until young idt; 
bc-giii.^ to form a serious impediment in shore, there is more to be done by a well- 
equipped boat than in any other way ; both as regards certainty of progress and 
iictiiul safety, more is to be done in close examination in a boat than in a ship, as 
I !i:ive mure than once found by expei'ience. 


Two que.stions tlieu arise — 

« Ist. W'liaL time would you have for effecting this object, supposing you 
went out in the “ North Star 

2d. What prospect of securing your retreat, or of wintering in safety ? 

1 am decidedly of opinion that the " North Star” cannot for one moment be 
permilted to go out of her' course (i. e. to be diverted from her main object of 
delivering provisions to the “Investigator,” in order to laud any resources for 
you at the mouth of Lancasters Sound, much less at any place to the northward 
of it). 

1 am more and more confident that the “North Star” will have litUeorno 
time left after delivering her stores (wliich is no easy job), and if she has, we 
have proposed that she shall be em[)loyed under Captain Bird to carry, on the 
.search ; so that either in the case of her coming home this year or not, you 
could get no help from her; none, I mean, independently of her delivering, of 
stores to the “ Investigator," or in such other place as circumstauces may render 
necessary as the general depot for Sir James Boss’s Expedition. 

It is tliereforc perfectly clear to my mind, that your prospect of bein^ provided 
for during the winter must depend upon your reaching the “ Investigator,” or 
some known depdt of provisions, either at Port Leopold, or some point on the 
south shore of Lancaster's Sound, before the winter sets in. I feel confideot that 
if you trust to any other resource, you will be disappointed. 

It follows, then, in my view, that you must leave the “ North Star” at the 
entrance of Lancaster’s Sound with what your boat will stow, and that you must 
return in time to sbme known defidt of provisions, indejicndently of anything to 
be specially deposited for you, for it is impossible for the “ North Star” to execute 
a third object this season. 

.IL'tfaerefore, the “ North Stiw” sbonld succeed in reaching lianenster's S^nd 
(a$ I once did) in the early part of Augnst, you miglit do a great deal in the six 
weeks following, aod secure yoiir o« n retreat ; if much later, obulid do So much 
the Im, and perhaps incur so orach the greater risk. 

Thosje are my general views, ai^ I do opt entertain them lightly. 

, ’ Upon the ahqle, 1 tfo think' it would' be worth while to- let you have a boat, to 
inake the atteih^.; this would cost little, iu any way, evebif .it faitedr I 
; 107, \ Q a should 
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should be . gM to Bee so much ardour as you possess employed s in ^is homane 

(si^ed) : JP.^.' Pcnfy. ^ 


Enclosure 2, in No. 1 1 (B.) 

I. ■ . ' ■ 

Mbmokandvu enclosed in Dr. M^CottaicA’s Letter of .1 January 1850. 

lit thei month of April last, I laid before my Lords Commissioners of the Ad* 
m.ijralty a plan of search for the missing Expedition under the command of 
Capta.in Sir John Franklin, by means of a Boat Expedition up Jones’ and Smith's 
Sounds, volunteering myself to conduct it. 

In that plan I stated the reasons which had induced me to direct my attention 
more especially to the openings at the head of Baffin's Bay, ^vhich at the time 
were not included within the general scheme of search. 

Wellington Channel, however, of all the probable openings into the Polar Sea, 
possesses the highest degree of interest, and the exploration of which is of para* 
mount importance) 1 should most unquestionably have comprised within iny plan 
of search, had not Her Majesty’s ships “ Enterprizc" and Investigator’’ been 
employed at the lime in Barrow’s Straits for the express purpose of examining this 
Met and Cape Walker, two of the most essential points of search in the whole 
track of the “ Krehus ” and “ Terror " to the westward ; being tho.se points at 
the very threshold of his enterprise, from which Sir John Franklin would take 
his departure from the known to the unknown, whether he shafted a .south-westerly 
comae from the latter, or attempted the passage in a higher latitude from the 
foimer point. 

The return of the Sea F.xpedition from Port Leopold, and the overland one from 
the Mackenzie River, both alike unsuccessful in their search, leaves the fate (ff the 
gallant Franklin and his companions as problematical as ever: in fact, the ease 
stands precisely a.s it did two years agt.t ; the work is yet to be begun ; everything 
remains be accomplished. 

In renewal of the search in the cnsu'mg spring, more would be accomplished in 
boats than in any other way, not only by Behring’s Straits, but from the eastward. 
For the difficulties attendant on icy navigation, which form so insuperable a barrier 
to the progress of ships, would be readily surmounted by boats ; by means of which 
the coast line may be closely examined for cairns of stones, under which Sir John 
I'ranklin would most indubitably deposit memorials of his progress in all prominent 
positions, as opportunities might offer. 

The discovery of one of these mementos would, in all probability, afford a due 
that mi|;ht lead to the rc.scue of our enterprising countrymen, ere another and 
sixth winter close in upon them, should they he still in existence ; and tlic time 
has not yet arrived for abandoning hope. 

In renewing once more tlie offer of my services, which I do most cheerfully, 

1 see no reason for changing the opinions 1 entertained last spring ; subsequent 
events have only tended to confirm them. I then believed, and 1 do so still, after 
a long and mature consideration of the subject, that Sir John Franklinls ships 
have been arrested in a high latitude, and beset in the heavy polar icc northward . 
of the Parry. Islands, and that their probable course thither has been through the 
Wellington Channel, or one of the Sounds at the northern extremity of Baffin’s 
Bay. 

This appears to me to be the only view of the case that can in any way stocpunt ' 
for tlie entire absence of all tidings of them throughout ao protracted a period of 
tinie (unless all have perished by some auddeii andoverwheiming catostrophe). 

Isolated as their position would be under such oirciimstanc^ aiijr attempt to 
reach’ the continent 6f America at such a distance w^uM be hostess' ip 'the 
ektratne ; and the mere chance' of. any party from the ships 'reaching the. top] of. 
Baffhi’s Bay at the very mointot of a whaler’s brief aiid uticeirtain' visit wbhla bb 
attended with by far too great a risk to jdstify tha attempt,' fbr failure Wontd 
inevitablii destritcdonr to the whole party' j iterefbre their onW aUeMtith ^nld 
be to keep together in their ships, snoum no disaster, have .to tHeni, 

and' 


and noDie cause. . 

K,. M'Cormicky Esq. 



AWtfC EXlPTOTiON^^ UNDER SI»« JOHN i a/j 

and kjjr >btfsbaiidiing their remaining' resources j eke them out with whatever wilA J)E..i^Cor^;*k’^[ 
animals may come within their reach. , v. 

Had Sir John Franklin been able to shape a south* westerly course from (pape ^^* **^*^* ■ ' 

Walker/as directed by his instructions, the probability is, some intelligence of : 

him would have readied this country ere this (nearly five years having already 
•elapsed since his departure froih it). Parties would have been sent out from his ships^ 
either in the direction of the coast of America or Barrow's Straits, whichever hap- 
pened to be the most accessible. Esquimaux would have been fallen in with, and 
tidings of the long absent Expedition have been obtained. 

Failing in penetrating b^ond Cape Walker, Sir John Franklin would have left 
some notice of his future intentions on tliat spot, or the nearest accessible one to 
it; and should .he then retrace his course for the Wellington Channel, the most 
probable, conjecture, he would not pass up that inlet without depositiing a further 
account of his proceedings, either on the western or eastern point of .the entrance 
to it. 


Therefore, should luy proposal meet with their Lonlships’ approbation; I would 
most respectfully submit, that the party I have volunteered to conduct .should be 
landed at the entrance to the Wellington Channel, or the nearest point attainable 
by any ship that their Lordships may deem fit to employ in a future search, con- 
sistently with any other services that ship may have to perform ; and should a 
landing Itc effected on the eastern side, 1 would propose commencing the search 
from Cape Riley or Beechey Island in a northerly direction, carefully examining 
every rcinarkahle hciidland and indentation of the western coast of North Devon 
for memorials of the missing Expedition ; 1 would then cross over the Wellington 
( Jianiicl, and continue the search along the northern shore of Cornwallis Island, 
extending the exploration to the westward as far as the remaining portion of the 
season would permit, so as to secure the retreat of the party before the winter set 
in, returning eitlier by the eastern or w'estern side of Cornwallis Island, ascir- 
niinstances might indicate to be the most desirable at the time, after ascertaining 
llu' general extent and trending of the shores of that island. 

Ai. howtiver, it would be higlily desirable that Jones' Sound should not be 
omitted in the search, more especially as a whaler, last season, reached its entrance 
and ro.])ortcd it open, I would further prepose, that the ship conveying the 
exploring party out should look. into this opening on her way to Lancos^r’s Sound, 
If circumstiinecs permitted of her doing so early in the season ; and, if found to be 
free from ice, the attempt might be made by the Boat Expedition to push through 
it to the westward in this latitude ; and should it prove to be an opening into me 
L’olar Sea,, of which 1 think there can be little doubt, a great saving of time and 
distance would be accomplished. Failing in this, -tlie .ship should to secured in 
some central position in the vicinity of the Wellington Channel, a-s a pmnt'd'appui 
to fall back upon in the search from that quarter. 

(signed) ./L J/'CorwcA, ». n. 

Tv/ickenham, 1 January ifiwO. 


Enclosure 3, in No. 1 1 (B.) 


OuTUNE of a Plan of an Overland Journey to the Polar Sea, by the Way of 
the Coppermine River, in Search of Sir John J^anklin^s Expedition, 1847. 

Ip Sir John Franklin, guided by his instructions, has passed through Bairrow's 
Strain, .and sbnpod . a south-westerly course, from the meridian of Cape. Walker, 
with intention of gaining tho,.n.orthem coast of the continent of. America, and' 
so pass^iM. through the J)olphin^and.)Jhion Stinits, along the shore of that con* 
'tiDenjt,^'lie1bjrii)gaStr.aitSf 

i^is gres^sf, ofideteoimo the .i^ .jthrqnghput this course, would be 
iWhd .betwi^^tljie raraRels ol 74* an4 ,6i^. north, latitude, and the meridians of 
100* and ^est jong^ of the {(prth-west 

pas«p^,^qh unexplocedj^.ioccupy^.the ..^paoe .betFaan..the western, 

coa^tipf B^tl^.bd tbft si4.^..an;4 tlie/isla^or Ujands fonning^ Danks’, and 

:m- ■ , . ’ « 3 sifiou 
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conteadin^ . 

'Hie Coppermine River would decidedly oiTer the most direct route and nearest 
approach to that portion of the Polar Sea, and, after crossing Coronation Gulf, the 
average breadth of the Strait between the Continent and Victoria l^nd is only 
about 22 miles. 

From this point a careful search should be commenced in the direction of 
Banks' Land ; the intervening space between it and Victoria Land, occupying 
about 5 degrees, or little more than 300 miles, could, 1 think, be accomidished 
ill one season, and a retreat to winter quarters etfected before the winter set 
in. As the ice in the Coppermine River breaks up in June, the searching party 
ought to reach the sea by the beginning of August, which would leive two of the 
bust mouths of the year for exploring the Polar Sea, vis. August and September. 

As it would be highly desirable that every available day, to the latest period 
of the season, should be devoted to the search, I should propose wintering on the 
coast in the vicinity of the mouth of the Coppermine River, wiiich would also 
iiiTord a favourable position from which to re-commcnce the search in the following 
spring, should the nrst season prove unsuccessful. 

Of (^nrsc the object of such an Expedition as I have proposed is not with 
the view of taking supplies to such a numerous party as Sir John Franklin has 
\inder his command ; but to find out his position, and acquaint him where a deprtt 
of provisions would be stored up for liiiuself and crews at my proposed winter 
(piarters, whcr<! a party should be left to build a house, establish a fishery, and 
hunt for game, during the absence of the searching parly. 

Tq carry out this plan efficiently, the Hudson’s Hay Company should he 
requested to lend their powerful co-opcralion in furuisliing gui<lf:si 8U])plii>s of 
pcmmican, Ac., for the party on their route and at winter quarters. Witliout 
entering into details here, J may observe, that 1 should consider one boat, corn* 
billing (he ncccssar}' requisites in her construction to fit her for oil her the river 
navigstlioii or that of the shores of the Polar Sea, would be <[uitc suflicient, with 
a crew oiip-lialf sailors, and the other half Canadian boatmen; the latter to be 
engaged at Montreal, for which place I would propose leaving I'mglancl in the 
month of/ February. 

Should such an Expcdiliou even fail in its main object, the discovery of the 
position of the missing ships and their crews, the long soiight-for Polar Passage 
might bo accomplished. 


Woolwich, 1847. 


(signed) 


Jt. M'CoJvnr/i, 11. N. 


No. 1 1 (C.) 

MEMOUANtiUM by the Hydrographer of the Admiralty on Dr. M‘Cormick's 

proposed boat £x)>editioi). 

Da. M'Corinick has shown so much heart and perseverance in urging his project 
for the relief of the “ Erebus” and Terror,” that there can be no doubt that he 
would execute it w’itii coinmensurate zeal and resolution ; and though it does not 
appear to roc that Jone.s’ Sound or the Wellington Channel are the most likelv 
places to find those ships, yet in the fifth year of their absence every place should 
be searched, and 1 therefore submit that this plan would cost but little, as a rider 
upon some other Expedition by the eastern route.' If their Lordships should 
con.seut to Captain Penny's offer of proceeding tn Lancaster Sound in his whaling 
vessel, perhaps the doctor might be despalclied with him, according to the position 
they might find occupied by the ice : they would be able to determine at which 
point of his proposed circuit it would be most prudent for him to land, and they 
^ould arrange at what place he should be picked up. 

(signed F. B. 


Nd. li 
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■.■■■ ■ Nq. U (p.).-. 

Copy ‘ of 4 LETTER from Dr. M'Conmick to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

II, Apsley Cottages, Twickenham Green, 
Sir,. 20 February 18r>0. 

I uKG leave to, transmit herewith, for the approval of my Lords Comniissioners 
of tlie Admiralty, a list of the crew, gear and provisions and clothing requisite 
for the equipment .of the. Boat Expedition, which 1 have volunteered to conduct iti 
search of Her Mmesty's ships “ Erebus ” and •'.Terror/' under the command of 
Captain Sir John Franklin. 

'Hre^at I should prefer for this service wtfuld be. one similar, in the ntutcrials 
of its construction, to the boat used by Sir Edward Parry, in his attempt to reach 
the North Pole in the year 1827,; but this I must leave to the superior judgment 
of their [.<or8ships. The timbers in that boat were of tough ash and hickory, 
with Mackintosh ‘s '\vaterpi'Oof canvas, and oak and fir planking oyer all, and 
having a runner on each side of the keel ,slic*d with smooth steel. 'Fhe boat I wouhl 
])ropo.sc should be built after the model of a whale*boat, 25 fc^et in length and 
* .5 feet beam in the extreme breadth ; the crew to consi.st of a petty officer, a car- 
penter, 'and four able seameii. 

The route which J am the most desirous and anxious to follow is by the Wei- 
Jington Channel ; so strongly impressed am 1 with the conviction, ihut it affords 
one of the best chances of crossing the track of the missuig Expedition, for the 
reasons already stated in my plan, now under their Lordshifts' consideration. 

To carry out tliis plan efficiently, the boat should be ilropped by the ship con- 
veying the searching party out at the entrance to the Wellington Chniinol in 
fJarnjw Straits ; from this jioint one or both sides of that channel and tlu* northern 
shores of the Parry Islands might be explored as far west as the season would 
iioniiii of. Put should the sliip he enabled to look into Jones* Sound, on her 
%v!iy lo Lancaster’s Sound, and find that opening free from i«'e, an attempt might 
in; uiiid«' l)y the Boat Kxpc'dition to push through it into the W'tdlington Channel. 
In the; I'vcut, liowcvcr, of’ its proving to be merely an inlet, ^hich a short delay 
would be sutlicicnt to decide, the ship might perhaps bo in readiness to pick up 
the boat on its return, for convcyarire lo its ultimate destination through l,au- 
casier's Sound ; or as a precaution against any unforeseen separation from the ship, 
a dejxit of provisions should be left at the entrance to .(ones’ Sound fdV the boat 
ti complete its supplies from, after accomplishing the exploration of this inlet, and 
!j iifl'opl the means, if compelled Crum an advanced period of the season or other 
adverse circum-slaoces of reaching some place of refuge, either on board a whaler 
ov some one of tlie depots of provisions on the southern shores of Barrow Straits. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) M. McCormick, k. in. 


Uifiiipniciit for the .Bout. 

Hoat’s gear, awning, ttu'nauliiigs, &i‘. 
Curpeuter’s tools and vulcanised Indian nib- 
her for repairs. 

Six fowling-pieces and ainniunition 
Arm chest and inHgaxine. 

Harpoons and net. ^ 

Compass, chi'unoinete.r and quadrant. 
Thermometers and aneroid barometer, 
box of stationery. 

'I'ent and Sluiith s Orion be.lts, 
llalkett’s boats (large and small sizes). 

Two of Sir Edward Parry’s sludges. 

Cooking apparatus, a.pd knives, torks and 
• spoony. . • • . , 

Gutta parchu cups and plates. 

Weighing dial and measiu'es. . 

. . . ' iPfopishitt. ' 

(Rations lor each maw;, pci' dieni.) 
'Peminican - - . r .. 12 ot. 

Preserved iDeats,soups and timetables '12 „ ' 


Provisions — continued. 



^ Ihe. 

Cocoa powder, siveotcueil 

1 os. 

Chocolate - - - - 

I 

7oa 


Sugar - • - 

* „ 

Kiiui - - 

-kgm. 

Tobacco - . . - 

~h 02. 

Spirits of wino for fuel - 

1 pint. 


Ctotking. 

Fur caps and south-we.i(tcirs, 6f Caclt . 7 no. 
Pur dresses fiw sleeping in . - . * 7 

Suits of pilot cloth - "• * 7 ■„ 

Cloth boots and moccassins > 14 pairs. 

Mittens and stout stockings - - 14 „ 

Guernsey frocks and dannel shirts 14 „ ■ 
Flauuel drawers and comforters -14 „ 
blanket imgs for sleeping in - - 7 „ 

(signed) R. Af'C' 


io: 
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No. 12 (A.) 

Copy of. a LETTER from Lieutenant Shirard Osborn to the Right hoitoErable 

Sir Francis T‘ Baring, Bart. 


Her Majesty’s Steam Vessel “ Dwarf,” 

My Lord, Cove of Cork, Ireland, 29 January 1849. 

.L FEEiiiNG a strong interest iii the succe^ and safety of the Polar Expedition 
nnder^Sir .Tohn 'Franklin, as well as in the various measures adopted during the 
past year to open a communication with his party ; 

.2. J am induced, in furtherance of that object, to oiler my services to lead u * 
party in the summer of. tlie present year from Hotli^m’s Inlet, Kotzebue Sound,, 
(in Behring’s Straits), across the American continent, towards the River Colville, 
which empties itself into the Arctic Ocean, in longitude 151* west; dek'cnd it, 
and examine the coast eastward to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and a.««cend 
that river to winter, at Fort Good Hope or Fiauklin. 

3. 'We .should thus be certainof having tliat dtuigerous portion of the American 
continent between Harrison Bay and Ellice Island carefully examined, should any 
unforeseen obstacles be found by the party that has already .started from the 
eastward. 

4. ' Her Majesty’s steamer at present in the Pacific might easilv rarry tlic 
proposed party to their starting point by the 1st of .lune, by embarking them at 
Panama, steaming to the Sandwich Islands, coaling and taking advantage of the 
westerly winds, froifl thence northward ; but shnulr) it be thought too late in the; 
season to attempt to land a party so far to the northward, T would projiosc that 
the party start from tho neighbourhood of Mount Elias, latitude 16" 1 I" north, and 
141* W'e.st longitude, strike across for the mouth of the Mackenzie River, trace 
the coast to Cape Anxiety in longitude MS* west; and in the event of nothing 
being there found of Captain Franklin’.s party, to return to Hotham’s Inlet before 
the winter set in, and there winter on board one of Her Majesty’s vessels. 

5. In, 18.50, if necessary, thcsainc party might leturn overland to Cope An.\i(!ty, 
and continue the examination of tlic coast towards CafK; Barrow, taking care again 
to return to their wintering post before the month of October 

0. By the enclosed track chart and notes, your Imrdship will observe that the 
daily distance to be travelled by either of these proposed partie.s, in order to 
accomplish their task, is remarkably small, and the w'bole distances far within what 
was travelled by cither Franklin or llichardsoti. 

7. ' As ah unknown officer, I feel inuch diffidence in thus craving your Lordship’s 
sanction to. a step attended with so. great a responsibility ; but tlie importance of 
the safety bf the Polar Expedition, both in a professional and national point of 
view, will, 1 trust, be found to justify me in Volunteering my willing aid towards 
its accomplishment ; and if a hearty confident! i|t my ability to overcome difficul- 
ties, and a sanguine belief in the success' that will attend the undertaking, be any 
proof of my jcompeteticy 1o be entrusted v/ith such a duty, your Lordship may rest 
assured that I sh^ll not disappoint your expectations. 

8. For charsicter and qualifications 1 would beg to refer yoUr Lordship to Rear- 

Admiral Sir 'd. Seymour, Captain R. Smart, Captain W.. Warren, an., 
Captain Burgess Watson,, c.o., W. H'. A. Mershead, an., .ahd Ct^btaih Benry 
Broadbead, under all of whom I have serv^. a ' 





I hare, Acc. 
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Kiiclusuro. to No. 12 (A.) 

pKorosmoNS tor Ovorlaiul Parties iVoni tUe Pacific Ocean to llie. Arctic Ocean, 
in Scarcii of Sir John FrnvkUn'ii Expedition) by liieulenant Skerard Osborn, 
coiiiniiuiclinj; IJer Majesly’.s Steam V'essel “ Dwarf.” 


No. 12 . 

Lieut. Osborn’s 
Plan of a Boat 
Expedition. 


That a party con-sislin*!; of 12 persons, as follow-s, 

I Commisi-ioiU'd olliccr, 

1 Subordinate officer, 

4 Seamen or marine.'*, 

G Men hired in tliu Russian .settlements as guides or interpreters, 

be landed, equipped for an overland journey, carrying 50 days’ provisions, sledges, 
dogs, and six of Lieutenant Ilalkett's cloak boats. 

That cither of the two following routes be adopted ; — 

I'o land in the iininediiite neighbourhood of Kotzebue Sound, and travel over- 
land, in a north-easterly direction, for a stream which descends from the northern 
.■*purs of the Rocky Munnlains, called “ The River Colville,’’ at its mouth (or 
fiooncT, if possible) embark in the Indian-riihber boats, and, favoured by the pre- 
vailing winds and current, examine the coast to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
risceml it, and winter at one of the Company’s posts, or with Richardson’s party : 
Or, otherwise, for the party to leave the neighbourhood of Mount Elias or Cook'.s 
Inlet, with the first break of winter in May, and travel overland to the month of 
the Mackenzie River, trare the coast from thciioe to Cape Anxiety, and return to 
liotliam’s Inlet within Kotzebue Sound, in order to be ro-.shipped before the 
winter sets in. 

MllCi. 

Mol luiin':-) Inlet to River Colville «‘190 

Rive.’ ( 'oivillo to .Maclen/io River 420 

Distances to h'ort Good Hope 000 

1,110 


'Momit Elius to Mtiiinf. ( liMiort. - ... .. -<// 

.Mount (Jilbi-rt to C.ipe. An.'ciety - - 220 

Cal>i- All^iety to llotliam’s lule! .... 11)0 

1,187 

.\i 100 days' Iriivi-liing, gives a daily iivera of H. I. miles per diem, and 
1 1. iniii'S per diem. 

Franklin travelled miles in 00 day.s. 

Ricliard.soti truvclled 1,700 miles in 69 days. 

Reasons atiduced in favour of an attempt being made to reach Sir John Franklin 
from the westward ; 

1 st. Siippo.sing l'>anklin to have reached the western side of the Mackenzie 
.River, he would naturally look for assi.stance or communication from the direction 
of Behring’.s Straits, and in struggling onward to meet it, might possibly, in those 
Idgh latitude.*, make as much daily progress as the relieving parties of Ross or 
llichardsou, advancino: likewise from the ea.stward, and thus maintain his distance 
from them. 

2 d. Should Franklin be overtaken by Richardson to the w est of the Mackenzie 
River, the former can hardly be expected to ittiace his steps, and an overland 
journey into Cuua<la would bi- a severe trial to men who have already endured 
four winters in Polar Regions. 

3 d. The “Plover” being in the neighbourhood of Behring’s Straits, if Frank- 
lin could be informed to a certainly of licr position, he might (should it be thought 
preferable to passing another winter in the ships) disembark his people, and strike 
across overland for Kolzebu® Sound, a short distance of less than 400 miles. 

4 th. The shorlru ss of the distance to be travelled by cither of the. projiosed 
partic.-* reuder.s the perl'onnancc of iho journey a pcrfc'ct certainty; the main 
difficulty of crossing the mountain range, which runs parallel to the shores of the 
Arctic <)cean west of the Mackenzie, would be overcome by following down ibe 

107 . • R stream 
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No. 12. 

IJeut. Osboin’s 
Plan of a Hout 
.Bx|>cdicion. 


streuin of llio. C(;Ivillo ; nn«l 'aUhoiioli it is very possible that some of the part.ie.s 
desputchrd l;i>t year il.Sl7) iri;iy sjKnsrd in iviicliiiijj,- Eranklin, nevcrtlieli'ss 
SI probability of tlio proposed psirly bLini; essciilijilly useCuf exists, and il would 
bo, a rons>olation to Icol that every means ol’ uiVonling assistance had been 
attended to. 

.'>th. The biid character of tlio nsilivcs in Russian America may he advanced 
as an ol)jeclion to tlie proposed route ; but as thero' are ehances existing of 
Franklin's Ex|u.'ditiijn having to quit their vessels and may be journev to the 
Russian [)osts, it would assuredly he propta- for us, who are so far better prepared 
to struggle with the dillieulties arising froin the habits of the natives, to attempt 
to open a road for him and his gidlant companions : that it can be done is proved 
by the fact of a IRissian party iiuving some years ago travelled by land from 
Sitka to Point Harrow, the extreme nortlicrninost cape of the American continent. 

(signed) SherarJ Osf/oni, 

Lieutenant ('ummanding. 


No. 12 (B.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Lieutenant Sherard Osborn to the Lords Commissioners 

of the Admiralty. 

My Tjords, Ealing, Middlesex, 4 .lanuary 1850. 

_ A SEC OND attempt to reach Sir John Pranlvlin's l''xpeditioii being aboiil to be tried 
during the present year, I take the liberty of calling your atto-ution to tlie enclosed 
proposition for an overland party to lie despatched to the shores of the Polar 
Sea, with a vie,w to their traversing the short distance bel^ween Cape Uatliurst 
and Banks’ Land. My reasons for thus trespassing on your altcnlion arc as 
follows : 

1st. General opinion places the lost Expedition to the west of Cape Walker, 
and .south of the latitude of ISlelville Island: 

The distance from Cape Bathurst to Banks’ Land is only .'101 miles, and on 
reference to a chart it will be sem that nowhere else d<K's the American couliuenl 
ajiproach so near to the .suppos.vd position of I'raiikiin's Expedition. 

2*1. As a starling point, Capi- Bathurst oilers great adv'aiifagcs ; the arrival 
of a party sent there from England may he calculated upon to a day ; wlir rcas 
the arrival of ('a|itain Coliiiisoii in the longitude of Cape Barrow, or that of an 
Eastern lixpodilion in Lanca.sler Sound, « ill depend upon many uneoutrolluble 
eontiiigeiieies. The dlstanee to be perforiiurd i^. cniii|)aiatively little, and the 
<‘ertainty of being aide to fall hai k upon su[)pli.'‘s oti,;r> i^uat advanliigo. 
(’ajitaiii ('olliiison will hav<' ObO miles of tougitude to travi r;.e In taoeli Cape 
Barrow and Rank--’ l..:nid. An Eastern Expediiion, if oppos..d by tlie ice (as Sir 
James Ross has been ), and unable to proceed in their vessels farllier than L 
llarliour, will havr- to jonniey on foot Il’lO miles to r' iu'h the longitude of 
T/atid, and if -any accident oecnr to their vessel-, they will be in us critical a 
position as those they goto seek. 

Ad. Ranks’ Land bear.’, from Cape Bathurst N. 41“ 41)^ E. A02 miles, and there 
is reason to helievtt that in the suininer season a portion of this disfauce may be 
traversed in boats. 

4rh A .‘ilh. Dr. Richardson confirms previous reports of the ice being light on 
the coast cast of the Mackenzie River to Cape Bathurst, and informs us tliatXhe 
Eisqniniaiix had seen no ice to .seaward for two moons. 

bill. Every mile traversed northward by a party from Cape Bathurst would be 
over that unknown s[iac.e in which trace.s of Eruiiklin may be rx[ject.ed. 

7tii. It is advisuiilc that such a second party be despatchetl from Cape Bathurst, 
in order tliai the proseeiition of Dr. Rae’.s (>xamirt.ition of the supposed Channel 
bclwoeii Wcdlaston and VLcl!»ria LamE may in no way he interfered with by 
his uttviilion being e:il)ed to the westward. 

8th. rin; rndii's of provi-ioiis made, at dilfcrent points of the Mackenzie and 
at Cape Rathur.'^i. would enable a party to |nish down to their starting point with 
great celerity duectly ihi; River Mackenzie opens, which may be as early as 
May. 

Dili. 1 have not laid this before your Lordships without in the first place 
inquiring into the various obslaeles that may exist, should your Lordships bo 
jileased to take a favourable view* of the subject; and having heard tinMlifric«ltie.s 

advanced 


eopold 

Bank.s’ 
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advanced by the Hudson Ray Company’s officers, I feel assured that those 
difficulties will eventually rcBolvc themselves into a nu^rc <piest.ion of extra trouble 
and expense, neither' which, I feel assured, will have weisfht with your 
.fx)rd.shipB on so important a question as the rescue of Sir John Franklin and his 
party. . 

I would also remind your lordships that the proposed Expedition would carry 
into execution a very important clause in the Instructions e^iven to Sir James Ross; 
viz., that of sending exploring parties from Banks’ Lsxnd in a south.wc.stcrly 
direction towards Cape. Bathurst or C'apc Parry. In conclusion, 1 beg to qjPTer 
roy willing services towards the execution of the proposed plan; and seeking 
it from no seliish motives, but thoiouglily impressed with its feasibility, you may 
rest sissured, my Lords, should I have the honour of being sent upon this service, 
that 1 shall not disappoint your expectations. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) Sherard Oshorn, Lieut, r.n. 


F.nclosurc to No. 12 (B ) 

Piioi'OsiTiON' for an Overland Party in search of Sir John Franklin. 

1st. That a party of two officers and two seamen be forwarded by the steamer 
uhich leaves l.ivcrpnol fur America ou the 1 1th January 18u0, and be instructed 
to reach Montreal, Ujipcr Canada, with all po.ssible despatch. 

2d. That Sir Ceorge Simpson (the. territorial governor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company) bo int-truoled to alford the utmost possible facility to enable the said 
ji:iil.y to r<‘ach oik' of the ulllnonis of the Maekoiizie River by the inuitlh of May 
m-.xl. and that ho cause two voyageurs, as well as an l'.s(]iiiinaux interpreter of 
Kiinuji good oharactcT and nu rit, to be attached to the said party. 

The parly will then consist as follows, of — 

1 Naval officer eonimatuliug. 

1 Medkal officer from Fiiglaud, or else a Hudson 

Hav Coinnany’s .servant, 

2 iMitvIish scatnen. 

2 Voyageurs. 

1 Kscpiiinanx interpreter 

i o I A I. 7 in one Unat. 

.'Id. Thai the said jiaiTy b.’ aulhori/od to (•onsuii!i- any neeessiiiy portion of the 
jnpv isioii «lcporilod l»y Sir.Jolm Rkliard.soti and the 1 1 nd.sou's Buy Company for 
ihe 11,-0 of oilier n'lieviti'!: parties <(r Fiiiiiklin's Fxpoilil ion. 

-1th iSc fitli. i\ itweiily-siN foot) whale-boat, proenrod liom a whaler should none be 
in store, and of the lightis*. niatirial, will bo conveyed by the party from England; 
hut should tliprebe. a light whale-boat on the M.u;ken/.ie River, or in its immediate 
neighbourhood.' the .sumo should ho oidereil to be given up for the use of the said 
)»iiiTy, and tluTel'V i-avo trouble and delay. Under any eireiunslances, a light 
sledge shpuUl be carried out. 

(ith. I’he party .shall he iiistriicteil to use every po.ssible. endeavour to reach 
('ape Bathurst by the first week in July, and there leaving, direclioij.s as to the 
probable site of their winter quarters, they should take advantage of the first 
appeuranee of open sea, and push nero.ss in the dirccliuu of Ban k.s’ Land ; tlio 
officer commanding using his Judgment, in the event of being impeded by islands 
or contiiiuoiis ice, &c., as to quilting the boat for awhile, and travelling on foot with 
two or three men. 

7lh. I'lie personal equipment of this party to be asi light as possible, taking 
that of Sir John Richardson as a guide, it being iiiidi rstuod that their winter 
clothing shall follow them to the winter quarters at (.'ape Bathurst, Tea and 
pemmican to be their sole provision, except in winter quarters, where bUcuit and 
anii-seorhiilics may be laid in. 

8th. Two of Lieutenant Halkett's Mackintosh boats of the large size to be 
carried out by the parly, so as to cn.surc their .safety in the event of the loss of the 
whale-boat, (two of these boats would be available for this pur^)ose, by delaying 
107. » a the 
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the completion of the order for those uf Captuin Collituson's party until the ITith 
instant.) 

9th. The officer in command to be instructed to have with him, when starting 
from Cape Bathurst, not less than CO days’ provisions forltis party. 

lOlh. Should any extraordinary circumstances prevent this j)roposcd party from 
reaching C'npc Bathurst until the cio.se of the tine season, it would be advisable 
for them to winter at that spot, and in the early spring commence their operations 
over the ice. 

} Ith. In either case the Hudson's Bay Company should rcplenisli all the depots 
and send a sufficiency uf provisions, clothing, &c. to Cape Bathurst, to support the 
party from the autumn of IS.'iO to the suimnerof 18-51. If possible, a couple of 
dog sledges and two teams of dogs ought to be forwarded to Cape [latliurst 
during the summer of 1849, to be tised at the discretion of the officer in command 
of the proposed party. 

As it is imperatively necessary for the succe.s.sful issue of the proposed plan 
that the party should, under all circumstances, winter at Cape Bathurst, it will be 
for the Hudson's Bay Company to send one ot their dorks, and other necessary 
persons, .say two hunters and two fishermen, to establish winter (juarters at the 
said point. 

r 2 lh. In the e.ve.nt of an Expedition by way of Lancaster Sound, or tliat under 
Captain Collinson’s command from the westward, reaching Melville Island or 
Banks' Land, it would be more than probable, that iheir e.xploring parties to the 
tiouth'West wotdd meet the proposed party from the American eontinent, and thus 
materially shorten their respective journeys, and afford a means of communicating 
the progress of the vessels to England. 

13th. Should, by any unforeseen accident. Captain (Jollinson’.s Expedition fail 
to reach to the eastward of Cape Barrow during the summer of 18«)0, the pro- 
posed party would at any rate ensure that one searching }>arly he on the I’olar Sea 
westward of Banks’ Land. 


OuTKtr of proposed Party. 


Stoma : 

One light wbalc-hoal. 1 

Six Hsh oars (oiic sh.*n’ diu*). j 

One rriJi*5(. 

Onu yaril. | 

On(' lu;j;-sinL 
Ono bunt-hnok. 

One \vGl.eT-|iroorshfu'l Ui rovci jirovi.sions, &c. ■ 
()rif anchor 
Ono whale lira . 

Onn sniall-iinn chcsl mimI iii:i«j';r/iric. ! 

Four li^ht ami trtuwl 

Om*. cwt. <»r line }.;iMi|)owtlcr, ami raps in 
])ro|)Oilion. 

f>0ll)s. of inixofl shot. 

Two of Lientonant llalkc.'t’s boats, ol :V2 lbs. 
rach. 

One tool cliest, conijilr.tn, with nt?(‘('SS5iiic,s 
lor repair, tfec. 

One li^kt sledtje. 

Two leads and four lines marked. 

Two axes, two pikes and two white ensigns. 

Provisions : 

Four cwt. of pcmmicun, in four waterproof 
bags. 

30 lbs. of tea, in a secure box. 


4 January 1850. 


I’wo pnrkct rhri»noiiif it‘i{'.. 

'fwo litaxl 

Tables, j.'an'mil anil wmL-b»»n!N. 

dit/lii rr . 

Ivicli I'rinfiii^ in a \\:!tfrj :'(r>f lar^c 

iMiomj.b oiif- ‘.vhi-n '-'it'rpn:!.’.' 

to nsr if ‘'(v/ri'inv, . 

(bic cjiHJiL;'' of woi/iit II fltJiliiuH.. and Ijw 
Mindi'lt.-, "liHi/. oil*. 

One cnnijili h; ui Wiiifi ja'onl rlotliiiu';. 
'l\vi) blankcln, th'cki'^l di scripiitin. 

One Scuich cap. 

Om* iiorth-wolcr. 

Two pairs of boot.s. 

In addition lo llir* above, the party ran, at 
Montreal, supply tlicnisclvi^.s w'itii biiflUlo 
j’obes dresses, or any other essential articles 
of winter clothing ; and durins; the summer 
of 1849 fresh supplies maybe* sent up to 
(Jape Bathiii'sl. 


(signed) Sherard 0$born, 

Lieutenant, Royal Navy. 
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OFFER of Mr. William Penny, Commander of the “Advice” Whaler, to he 
employed on a Scareli for Sir John Franklin's Arctic Expedition. 

(A. to C.l 
No. 13 (A.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Air. IPUlu/ni Penny, (^)mniander of the “Advffce'’ 

Whaler, tf» the IjoriKs Coinmis-sioners of the Admiralty. 

My Jjords, Ahcrdeen, ‘22 December 18 - 4 JI. No. 13. 

It is my most anxious «le.sirc to be employeil in the .search for Sir. John Franklin, ni Service of 

and 1 be}r to olfi.r you my services, which if yon arc pleased to accept, all that '•ham Peony, 
man can do to save that frsdiaht officer and his companions shall be done by me. 

I have '.jceii engawod 28 years, since the age, of 12 , in the whale Hade, and in 
command of vessels for l 4 years, and your Lordships may cuinmand my testi- 
monials, if you thiidi. proper. 

La.st summer, as your (.ordships arc aware, 1 went up Lancaster Sound, willi 
the view of pommunicating with .Sir James Ross, and gaining some intelligence of 
the discovery ships ; I al.so landed the Admiralty cylinders entrnslcd to my care 
at Navy Hoard Inlet. Duty to my owners forbade m«! to ])cnctrale fniihcr, which I 
would gladly have done on my own account. 

I now beg to make tin' following proposition. It is, to he [iiit in command of oiie 
or two sniuil ve.s.sc'Is, of from 1.00 t<» 200 tons ; flic crews to he of my own selection, 
picked men, whom 1 can trust, and with these to proceed in company with the 
other whalers in March next, or not later than Lt of April, to Davis Straits; at 
all cvc'iit.s, 1 winild desire by 20tli of May to be. at Hallin’s lsland,s, in order that, 
if po,sMibl(', an early pas>age may be olitained tlirougli Melville Hay before the 
prevailing south-west gnb's set in. If an early passage he obtained, I would 
( xanniic Jtmes’ .Sound, as I have, generally found in all niy early voyages eb’ar 
water ai the moiitli of lliat .sound, and there is a probability llialau ear*ier pas..age 
by |l)i,s route mi;.;lit be I'omid into Wellington Strait, whicli outlet by all nifaii'. io 
be tlioroiiglily exuiniried at tlie earliest opjiorinnily, .since, if Sir J. Fianklin lias 
taken that route, with the hope of finding a pavsago westward, to tin; north of ihe 
I’arry and Melville l.slaiiil.% lie may Ire beyoml the power of Jielping liim.self. No 
li'.n e of the Kxpcdilioii, or jiractical eoininunicalioii uitli Wellington Strait, being 
oblaiiif d in ibis t|niuhT, i would proceed in lime to take advantage of t be hast 
opi-ning of the iee in Ijaiicaslcr S-annd, with the view of proceeding to the west 
and eiileiiiig M ellingloii Strait, or, if this sliould nut be practieable, of proceeding 
furtlier westward to Cape Walker, and beyond, 011 one or otlior of w'liich places 
fc^ir John Franklin will |)robably have, left .some notices of lu.s course. 

Supposing, however, ibal no siicli trace is to be tbinid the first year, the ve.s.sid.s 
to be wintered in separate positions, so as to coiiinienec the seaieb we.stwanl and 
northward as early as pos.sibl(‘ tin? ensiling year ; and since Sir Jolin Franklin may 
have gone 111 several (dlier directions, fur one .seems almost as probable iis unotlu'r, 
no two vc.s.se.Js, unless very mueli favoured by eireii instances, could accomplish die 
search of the various inlet.s in one seu.soii. Therefore, if your Lordships have 
re.solvc(l upon a more extended search, 1 wuuld beg leave still to ofler my .services 
for any branch of the scareliiiig Expeilition from the eustwuid, .so that I may have 
the command of my own ves.sel, and am allowed to eniuluet the parlicnlar .search 
committed to my charge, aeeording to the best of my ability, and with full power 
to act according to the cireuiii.stauces ; and your Lordships shall not have reason 
to repent of accepting tny services, it determination, /.eal and long experience 
can avail. 

Anti although I would be sorry to excite hopes in your Txird.sbips’ minds which 
may not be realised, I cannot at the same time avoid thinking, and that with con- 
fidence, that if this plan, or some other of extended search from the eastward, was 
carried out with tliat determination, energy and perseveranco particularly requisite 
in the navigation of these seas, some tracc.s of the Expedition must be found, to 
the satisfaction of your Lordships' minds, and of the nation in general. 

When your Lordships are pleased to call upon me, 1 will enter into further 
details. 1 consider that there is no reliance to be placd| upon the “ North Star” 
as a depdt of provisions to fall back upon, till it has been ascertained that .<iho is 
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safe in Lancaster Sound, which I trust she is, and 1 shall be most happy, if 
1 am lionoured by your Lordships’ euminand, to carry out to her your further 
instructions. 

Should your I.urdships wish to send any gentleman to make more scientific 
observations than I can undertake, or to keep a scicntin<' journal of the voyage, I 
shall feel it my duty to afford him every facility, according to the instructions 
given me. 

1 have. See. 

(signed) Wm. Penny. 


No. 13 (IV) 

Memouam)ijm made by R.e.ar-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, Hydrographer 
of the Admiralty, with rcrcronce to tlie Letter from Mr. Penny. 

'i‘nK daring but prudent conduct that Mr. Penny is .said to have e.vinccd on 
many occasions, together with the large experience that he inn.st have gained 
during a whole life among the ice, as M'cll as the. and)ition he exprc.s.ses to distin- 
guish himself in this noble enterprise, on which all eyes are turned, lead me to 
think that it would he wise to let loose his energy, and to give him the opportu- 
nity for which he begs. I may add, tljal I believe this would sensibly gratify 
Lady rrankliii. 

1 would therefore submit that he be desired to look out for a suitable vessel of 
the si’/,o he lia.s sf»ecifi» d, to trunsinit to their Lordships’ Secretary the terms on 
which .she could be cliartcTed or bought, and to state the. number of band.s he 
would rerpiire, a.s well as all such other particulars as will enable their Lordships 
to give him a decided and iirimodintc answer. 

(signed) F. li. 

lie is very anxious for an early rejdy before the captains are appointed to the 
whale ships. 


No. 13 (C.) 


Coi’V /»f a LE'I’l’Lll from Mr. M'ilfiain Prnnif to llic Lords C'oinmi.s.iionejs 

of the Admiralty. 


My JjorJs, Aherdeen, 30 Jamniry |f<50. 

In reolv to voiir [.onlsiims’ letter of the illh instant, directing me. to give vonr 
Loiflships any ob.srrval ions in my power vespeeting the searehing Kxpedilion for 
Sir .John I’l'iiiiivlin, I la g to sl.ite, that for the coiuluct ol tli-u j>rii t of the lixpedi- 
tieii nu ntioi.e.d in my former li.-ller, viz. ..tones’ .Sound, Weliiogton mid norih 
.sliore of slie Parry Islands, I would propo.se to your Lord.diips that twoi .small 
sciufirc-iigged \cssels of from l.'iO to 200 Ions, with dreked boats for eaeli, be 


employed. 

Tlie cost and outlils of the above ves.sels and boats would be, afler the best 
calcnliiiions 1 have b« en abi,' to make, about - - - i’. 4,500 — -> 

^'lie mnnla r of olllccrs and men would napiire to lie for each 

ve.'sel 25 men ; wages for IS month.s for that, number - 4,000 - - 

Provi.sions fi;r the .same tor two year.s - _ - - 3,738 - — 


Totat- - - £.12,238 - - 


Rut, if I uin rightly informed, there is a class of vessels in Her Majesty ’.s dock- 
yards, namely, duckyaid lighters, strongly built, of a light draft of water, and 
well suited fur yoiir Lordships’ pnr|)ose, and if your Lordships are pleased to 
make use of ilie.se, yon will be spared the co.sl of purchasing what may not be so 
well lilted for the purposi', and would take longer (b equip- 

The crews best fitting for these vessels would be men accustomed to the hard- 
ships of Arctic \o\age.s "hom nothing comes ami.ss to, and Hudson Ray travellers 
intermixed, in reference to this I beg to say that I liavc already taken pains to 
inquire for the. best iiu’n of this class in Orkney, and have an answer from .^r. 
Cloustoii, connected withs|he lludsou'.s Bay Company, which is favourable. I also 
humbly beg leave to state, that since it bus appeared in the newspapers that I 

was 
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^vas amon<;st tho ccindiclatea .|jr soarcli under your Lordships, I have hcen, 1 Ofler of Service of 

j„av say, besot with sipplicalions to serve under me. I would also bog to urgo j'b-.Wilimm Penny. 

upon your D)rdshi|)s’ attention tho great norossily there is of tho vcsssols leaving 

England at latest by the first week in April, that they may have every oppor- 

uiiiity of obtaining an early passage round jilclville llay before the prevailing 

south-west w'ind.s set in. 

In conclusion, 1 take the liberty to repeat my carne.st hope, that I may bo o.ni- 
ploycd in command of a branch of the service whenever your Jjordshi[)s have, 
rkeided upon it. 

I have it so much at heart, that I have sacrificed my usual engagement with 
my owners on the uncertainty, and nothing shall be wanting to make me deserving 
of YOU r Lordships’ confidence. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) IVUliam Penny. 


- No. 1 1.— 

iJiTfEUS from Lady Ptanklin, forwarding OlFors of Service from Mr. Ch(trUK 
Jiciil, the. Ilov. Dr. iVolff, Mr. Penny and Mr. (roodsir. 


No. 14 (A.) . 

CoHY of a LETTER from Lady Franklin to llie. Secretary of tho Admiralty. 


No. 14. 

lA'lterh I'roni r.ai]y 
Vuinkliii. 


Sir, 03, Spring-gardens 13 January ISfiO. 

1 Bico to enclose, to you, for the consideration of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admirally, tho following letters ; 

1. Erom (Isiplaiii Clifulo.s Reid, late 
and 1)1 other to the i<;e-nia.sler on boa 
experienee and respoclability, and I am informed was only prevented from making 
•.K'livo, 1‘H'orls to seek for the lost Kicpodition by the. slriiigeiit restrictions laid upon 
liiiii by his owners, which obliged him to confine him.scif exclu-sivel,^ to itis 
lishiug. 

2 From the Rev. Dr. Wolff. To this letter 1 liavo recently replied tliat 1 
would lay it before the liord.s of the Admiralty. 

3. From Captain I’enny, late of the “ Arlvico,” received on Saturday last. 

I ..hall e.steein it a favour if you will ri'.turii to me Dr. Wolll’s note. 


ly commanding the whaling .ship “ Pacific,’' 
ml the “Erebus.’’ lie is a man of irrcat 


1 am, &c. 


fsigned) Jane Franklin. 


Enclo.siirc I, to No. 14 (A.; 

12, St. Clemeiit’.s-street, Aberdeen, . 

Honoured Lady, 11 January 1850, 

I TAKK the liberty of writing yott to request, if tlicrc is a Northern Expedition 
going out this year in search of Sir John Franklin, as there is .some misuiuler- 
staniiiiig among the owners of the “ Pacific,” and it is not likely I will go in her, 
if there is an icc-master wanted, perhaps you would u.se your influence in 
procuring me the situation to go in search of my ah.sont brother. I have been 
34 yeans going to that country, and 1 trust by this time 1 have some, experience. 
I hope yon will excuse me for troubling you, ami will feel hotioured by yonr 
answer in course of po.st. ^ 

1 am, &c. 

(signeii) Charles Reid. 

Lady Franklin. 
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Fruiiklin. 


Eiulosurt* 2, to No. 14'^A.) 

Vic}ir!i<;‘e of Jobe J3vewer.s, near ]jan|»porf. 
My dear rUadaii), in Sonicrsctsliire, Jan. 3, iyr>b. 

VocR Ln(ly.ship will be acquainted with the fact, that [ went to Rokliara in 
behalf of (..'oluiicl Sloddait and (.'aptain Conolly. 'I’here are among the Ei$quiniau.\ 
Gci'qiuu iiiissionarif s, am) I, being a (l(^nuau by birth, offer rny .services by accom- 
panying tile Expedition to ibo Norlb Pole, or go liy land to llie Esquimaux, *aiid 
make inquiry after .Sir John Erankliii. Hesides this, though 53 yeans of age, 1 learn 
any langnago in two months, so that I might make in(|iiirv after your LadyshipV 
liusbaml in those cold regioii.s. In ease that you wish me to go, you ought to 
apply to tlie Aduiiralty to get a curate for my parish until I return, and give to 
iny wife per annum 20U/. until 1 reluni. 

Vours truly, 

(signed) Jtistph Wolff. 

My enrate would cu.st also lUO/. 

The whole journey might last one year .six inontlis, e,ven if 1 was to iiiuke it by 
land. 


Enelo.-jurc 3, to No. Id (.\.) 

Oeur Madam, I’olmuir, It) Jamiary 18,50. 

1 .\M duly honoured with yours of 7tli in.stuut, and feel very anxious that their 
J,ord.ships would come to a decision about tbi.s all-imporlant matter of time. 

These del ay. s are dangi^rous to the object in view. If yon w'ould only think 
proper to write Mr. iluine, requesting of him to allow me to come to London, 
I would do more with one hour’s conversation than inontb.s of eorrespoiidener 
Your l,ady.sbip’s friends would llieii see whether I was fit to be. entrusted with 
.such a cominand. 

I am sorry to .say I have no faith in the flagsUilt', for hufl anything temh-d i;» 
the least to throw a doubt on my mind, 1 would net have ri*.sled until 1 had .seen 
whether ii was an illusion or reality. 

1 remain, &c. 

Lady I'runkiin i.sigiicd) Wtu, Pvinni 


No. Id (13.) 


(Joi'V of 


LE'ITEK 


liann l/ady I’i nuhini to the Secrelary of the Admiralty. 


Sir, 33, Spring-gardriis, g3 .Iniiuary lw.5t.>. 

1 BKG you to do me the lavonr ot iaymg hi fore the Lord.s ( 'omniishionei.s of the 
Admiralty a letter whieli I iiave rcei ivi'd from Mr. Kohert Coodsir, late .surgeon 
of the “ Adviee " whaling-ship, Ca.pt, I’entiy, .iiul hrofht'r to the as.sistanl-.snrgeon 
of the “ Erebus," and 1 niii.-'t exjiivss iny earnest hopi* that their L<)rdships will 
be ploa.se<l to enable me to afl'ovd that encouragement to his request for which lie 
looks with .so much earne.stiiess. ' 

111 connexion with ihi.s subjeet, f take the liberty of adding, that 1 have within 
the last two or three day.s received a letter from Ca|)tain I’ermy, expres.iiiig with 
much anxiety his fears that any farther delay in the preparations for the' renewed 
search from the east must he fatal to its sueecs.s. 

I had tlic pleasure of receiving, yesterday, through the kindne.S3 of the Lords 
Coinnii-ssioiicrs, the copy of an abstract niado by Captuitf Kellett of his voyage, 
for which 1 beg to return my be.st ackiiowledgmciils. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) Jane Franklin. 


Enclosure to No. Id (B.) 

Dear Madam, 

I OUGHT to a|)ologi/.c for having been .so long of writing to you, but I liav^bee.n 
so busy for some time hack, that 1 have almost uncousciousiy allowed the time to 
slip by until now. 


1 trust 
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I trust you ore not allowing; yourself to become over-anxious ; J know that 
although there is much cause to be so, there is still not the slightest reason ihiit 
we should despair. 

It may be presumptuous in me to say so, bull have never for a moment doubted 
as to their ultimate safe return, having always hail a sort of presentiment that 
1 would meet my brother and his companions somewhere in the regions in which 
their adventures arc taking place. This hope I have not yet given up, and T 
trust that by next summer it may be fulfilled, when an ciwl will be put to tin; 
suspense which has lasted so long, and which must have tried you so inneh. 

I need not say how anxious I am that I may have an opportunity of devoting 
my services to the cause during tlie ensuing season ; and 1 hope I am not asking 
too much in requesting your good oflices in obtaining me an appointment of any 
kind in any of the Expeditious that may he sent out during the next season. 

Wc have lieard nothing here, as yet, of what are the intentions at the Adniiraltv 
with regard to what may be done by way of Baffin's Bay and Lancaster Soumf. 
From a letter which I bail from Mr. Penny a few days ago, I learn that there is 
a ehanoe of his being employed ; I was glad to sec this, for I think that the 
cniplovrnent of a person of his experience and skill in the navigation of these 
regions may he productive of much good. 

lam exceedingly anxious to hear what is likely to he done by the Admiiahy, 
:in<l whether there, is any chance of their sending out special vessels, or inerelx 
enqiloying a whale ship or ships for the purpose. 'I'he latter 1 think would !)<• 
a most advisable plan, particularly if the Commander is unrcstrieted by unneci.v,ai y 
iii.struetions, and left to the guidunee of his own good .sense siiid experieiu i’, witli 
only one object in view, that of obtaining information of, and reiitiering rissiMaiif e 
to, the Expedition. 

aMay 1 take, the liberty of requesting from your Lady ship any inloriuation yon 
can give me on these, points ? 

My brother joins me, in best respects, and remain, 

Dear Madam, your most obedient Servant, 

(signed) lUAu rt Afixfnitlivr (ii.mUi) . 

( leorge-s(|nar(', Edinburgh, 
is.Iaiuiary IH.'it). 


• No. 15. — 


Coev of the latest CHART of the Polar Sva, ccnipilid by Order of 

Board ol' Admiralty. 


the 


— No. Id — 

Coi’Y of a IJilT'l ER from Lady Pravklin to the, Seeretary of the Admiralty, 
dated 11 February 1850 ; forwarding Communications from William Siioxk', Ksq., 
Jolt/i M'Lcan, Esq., Silas K. Burrm’s, Flsip, Alillnril Pillmore, h’sii., Vice- 
President of the United States, Lieut. Shmtni Osborn, 11 . n., and John Jlassrll 
Bartlett, Esq. 


No. IG (A.) 

Coi’Y of a LETTER from Lady Franklin to the Secretary of tlic Admiralty. 

Sir, , 33, Spring-garden.s, 11 February ls50. 

1 BEG to lay before the Lords C9jnnii.ssioners the enclosed letters, in ease any 
of them should be deemed worthy of attention. 

I am, ^:c. 

(signed) Jane Franklin. 
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No. 14. . ' 

Lellcrs tioiii I.sfijt 
Frankiiii. 


Ne. I.r 

( Ill li.L i'oifiri 

/ ■/.;< liic cikU-J 


Nu. )(>. 

lo tilt: 
iSccuTiiiy III il*f 
Adniiriiliy 
(with |■.Il^i'^.sur(:^;f 
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No. 10 , 

LclUii from liuJy 
Franklin to the 
Secretary of the 
Admiralty 
(with Eml'istiies) 


Enclosiiro. 1, in No. IG (A.) 

Mtidiim, 

Thf. accompanying letter 1 address to you, with a sincere hope that it may 
aObrd soroe useful hints concerning any new Expedition to the Polar Seas. If 
your lyadysliip will liivour me with a reply, as to whetlier my humble services 
may be reriuiretl, I shall fori greatly obliged, as 1 only wait sncli reply to leave 
New York, ahich I am about to do as .soon as pos.sibie. 

Most respectfully, &c. 

(signed) IP* Snow. 


.Mv adilre.ss is, earn of Messrs. Willmer and Rogers, New York. 

' O' 

'Fo Lj\<ly Kiunkliii. 


Enclosure 2, in No. KJ (A.) 

lloimurcd :in<l csictnncd Liuly, Ncav York, 7 Jrinu.'iry IhoO. 

Amom; i1»(j lunni-mus letters which no doubt nre iiddresseJ to yon IVoiu all 
i|nurters, it is prubuhle tluit many contain sujjii^cstions oS’ i^rcat value coneernini;' 
tlie object most near lo yonr heart, and the* lieart of every one alive, not only 
to the sentiments ol‘ hnmanity, but to e.steem For the noble and liravc. PcihajiS 
much that is Far su|jei‘ior to what. 1 am now about to speak oF may have already 
Oecn sulimittcd lo you; but as no uian, lunvover hiimhlr; bi'^ position in the 
world may be, entirely incapacitati^d from provintr oF some scrviei* to hi.s 
If llow-maii, .so ihe tlioiii;hts and ideas of all u»en, whati'ver bo their stalioai in life, 
iiin-t lend to some i^ood, il* properly directed and maile available. In tiie [iresent 
instance it i.s possible iliat .sneli may be tlie result; and if. Madam, you i?hoidd 
( onecive it liki‘)\ to be so, I can oidy say, that my |>lans and myself arc entiicly 
at your sia vice. 

I will not Iroulile. your l.adysiiip with a louii,* letter, eiitijiin*; iiUi; uiiuuo* 
deliiilsj which would !m‘ wholly unneecssary sliould you tliink my pliuis of no 
.Lvail. 1 uill only biicily allude to them, and lres|':iss no fmtheron voin lime 
dian lo .»ive the siMi>tim((? of v»hat I liavc been leil lo conceive as pc'h'.ii one 
Ml liie jiK^ t sure means of di.seoverine tin* late oF the bravi*. arelic vo\aeer , anti 
.{No (ii‘ (‘\:iniiiuiiL'; the line of must yet uiiexploreii. 

Ill nio^l, if iKit all, f»1’ liie EiXiieditioiis hilin*j*Lo seril out. ibr eiilier di^'^nv ' v or 
lelict. in tliL iKU'tiiern reM-itins, it appears lo im? lliat one erc.-it ovciNiM-ti Ijus 
been rriininilled at the connneneriin‘nt, and tliat is, a.s to llsc lime wlien such 
Exiieditions shouhl start on 1 heir journey. IF I am iu>l ini.staki n, rarely do they 
have hel'ore >priu^, aiul the cojruMpience is, that liie summer i.s Far ad\.»!iced 
before I Ik y airive on the j^ri)iind wlau’e their inlindcd ojierat ions be*;'!!!. Little, 
or uolhin^” material, tlierelorc, can l)e done that year; and the Ibllowinn- winter 
iias lo be pa.s^ed in bleak and dreary regions, eiv.iiiping the energies of the men, 
and exhausting their si length, niilil tin: spring again comes round. iVow, where 
the result is iiierely seieiitifir, research and geographical discovery, it is of hut 
littie iTioinent. ; but Avlieii limi’ is all important, --when the lives of liuniaii being.s 
are at slake, and, above all, the live.s of men who have nobly jierilled everything 
in tlic eaiise. of national, and, I might say, universal, progress, -of men who 
liavi: evinecd the na»st dauntle.s.s bravery that any men ean evince, — it seems lo 
me very e.'^.M ntial lhal an Expedition should be alreatly on the .s|)ot to coininciice 
vijicraliuiis al the earliest, opening- ot‘ summer; and that it should, if at all 
po'i.siblc, begin flu? jouriu v Ut ri:aeli that .spot even, if ncee.ssary, in the. previous 
\vinKM\ Wiser and more c*xperieneed heads than mine can .say how much or 
how lillle (if this can be done; bur it i.s not a little, no, nor a great deal, that 
.-houhi deter any one From, al all evimts, altemplnig something- like wliai i now 
must hiinibly and resp^-etliiily suggest to your Lady.ship's con.sideration, as a 
jio.s.sible na ans of speedily aiul efrcctually reaching the various localitie.s in ihe 
Arctic Hia where, the nii.^-siug vovagcr.s may be heard of. 

Mv III ail i.s iliij; - your Liidysliip, it appears by the public prints, has already 
had some, ulea ol cros eng the Atlantic do so, then, at once ; and, for a sea-son, 
. strihli.sh yourself al one of the principal towns in Canada, where you cau be 
enabled to personally snperinteiid the carrying out of whatever may be anew 
attempted. Lot a well-organized E.vpedition of a.s many men a.« eould be pro- 
vided 
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No. iG. 

viilod wilh tlic fiinrl« at disposal, if the Ex])oditiun is at private expense, start l-cner (rom I.ady 
willi as littk: delay us possible on some of the noitlicvn tracts already exploied. 

For instance, let a party o( 100 picked men, well-disciplined and ofliceved as on ’\X>Uakv' ^ 

board a ship, and accompanied with all the necessary rood, scientific. in>tnuva'.nt.'), (wU'» Eucioiureg),] 

find c'vervlliii)}^ usual on such Expeditions, proceed immediately by the. shortest 

and most available, route to the lands in the neiyhbourhood of the unexplored 

regions. If ])r:)cticabl(', I wouhl sngcfcst that they should proceed, first, tc 

Moore Fort, on the .sonthorn part of liud.son's Bay, and tlicncc hy small crab 

to C'lie.'terficld Inlet, or otherwise by land reach that tpiarter, so as to arrivi 

lliere at the opening- of .smnnicr. From this neighbourhood let the pa^fv, minu.- 

10 na n, lie divided into three .separate detachinenN, each with spoeilie insirue- 

tioiis to extend their rescHrehes in a northerl}- and north- we.stcriy direetioi:. 

The A\e.>ti-rnmost jiarty to proceed as near as |ios.-^ilil(.' in a ilin'cl eonrse to tin 
erislcrnrnost limits of di.?eovt*ry yet made fnnn Behring’s Straits, and on le 
aeeoiiul to deviate from that course on the western .side of it, but, if iicces'-ary, 

In the ( astward. the central ])arty .shape a cour.se as near a.s po.s.sil)le U 

I In- laisitiou of the .Magnetic Pole; ami the castenuno.sl divi.sioii ilire(.l to Princt 
j{eg( III’-- Inlet, or the \veMt-rmno.s( [»oinl of di.=eovery from llie ea-t, and in-t 
t(t <levir;ti- iVoin that <‘oiirse easterly. *Lct c'acU of these, <letarha-.ents be ibnneil 
again into ihrr.c divi.sion.s, each division thus consisliim of 10 men. Let llji 
first ihv’suin of each detaohmeiit pioneer the \va\ . followed on »1 h‘ .snnu trail, 
by the Neeond and the third at .slated intervals of lime. On the route ler tin 
pioiuii-s. at ('Very spot necessary, leave disliiigulshiiig marks to <lenote tlic way. 
and al.'-o lo give information to eitln^r of the other two principal detachim'iit'- a.s hkp. 
iiy cli.-iiict! fall into their track. 'I’o second the ( iforts of the three (letaeliment-.. 
let ceii'tuiil .^u^colll•.s and other as.si.stancc be forwarded l)y way ol .Moo^c Koj-t. 
and liiidiigh the ID men left at (-'lieslcrficld Inlet; and should tlic (dijc'ci loi 
A\liiel’. 'iifh an Expedition was iVann’d be happily :uToii)pli.slu'd In the return 
I 1 tin' lost voyagers, let Mi('.sseiig('r.s Ixr forwarded with the news, as ua.s doin 
with (. '-.iplain Back, in the case of C.iptaiii llos.s. Let eaeh of the extreme detin h- 
incnts, nj'oii arriving at tlieir respective de.stinations, ami ii]K)n being joined in 
the wlnue of their body, proceed to form ])lans for uniting with the ct iniid p-.ni\, 
and asf! riainiiig the results already olitaincd b) each by .sending parlh'.s in that 
dirceli(,n. Also, let <) cliostm iminla-r bo ^t-nl out from each detachment as 
( xplorin., parlies, wherever des nn-d r('(pn.siD; ; and I no eflbrt lie ‘wanted ic 
laakc a .-careli in every direelion where llnae is a mssibility of its jiroviitg 
'-(icet-.-'^fnl. 

it ]iiibli<: and more ('xt<msivc- l-’xpcdithm he set on foot. I would most 
u-speel iidly draw attention to tin; following suggeslion.s:- -Iict a Land I'hYpeditioi. 
be fnrined upon a similar plijn, and with flu.* s.aine. nuinlu.'r (.)f men, say dOD or 
mojc, a.s fh(>se fitted out for sea. Lei this Expedition be formed into tliree gii-.i' 
divir-inus ; tlu*. one proceeding Irv the /Vthahasea to the (Ireat .Slave Lake, and 
following out (kiptain Back’s di.scovcries ; the second, through the (’liurehil'. 
district ; or, with the third, according to tlte plan laid out lor a private Expe* 
dition alone, only lvt*c[)iiig tlu^ whole of tlieir forces as inneh as possihli; licaring 
upon the points where .sneec.s.s may be mo.sl likely attainable. 

Eat-ii (if the.se ihrt'i! great divisions to be subdivided and arrangt'd alsi> as in 
the former ca.se. The o.xpeii.se ol an Expedition of this kind, with '.'I! tin- 
nf ce.s-saVv outlay for provisions, ike. &e., I do not think would be inori. than halt 
whiiL the same would eo.sl. if sent hy .sea; but of this 1 am not a enmpf'ti'iil 
Judge, 'having no definite means to make a conipari.son. .But there is yet anoliici. 
and, 1 cannot help conceiving, a more ea.sy way of obviating all dillienlty on thl.^ 
jjoint, and of reducing the expense considerably. 

It must he evident that, the pres<?nl position of the arctic voyagers is not 
ve.ry acee.ssiblc, either hy land or .sea, else tlu^ distinguished leader at the head 
of the Expedition would long ere this have tracked a route whereby the whole 
party, or at least some of them, could return. 

In such a case, tliereforc, the only way to reach them is by. if 1 may use the c\- 
pression, /orcM/g an Expedition on towards them ; I mean by keejiing it constantly 
upheld and pushing onward. T'here may be, and indeed there are, v(*ry greai 
difficulties, and difficulties of such a nature that, 1 believe, they would lliem.selves 
cause another great difficulty in the procuring of men. But, if I might make 
another bold suggestion, I would respectfully ask our (lovernuient at home, 

107. s 2 why 
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wljy not employ picked men from convicted criminals, as is done in exploring 
Kxpedilions in Australia ? Imliicements might be held out to them ; and by 
proper care tliey would be made most serviceable auxiliaries. Generally speak- 
ing, men convicted of olfencf-s arc men possessed of almost inexhaustible mental 
resources; and such men arc? the men who, with |)hysical powers of endurance, 
arc precisely ilinse required. Ibit this I speak of, merely, if suniciont tree men 
could not be tbund, and if economy is studied. Indi;(!d, as the matter now 
stands, in roard to the criminals of Enoland, it might not be a bad idea sondina- 
several ol’ llir Ihsi of them on an cxplorini** Expedition uf this kind. 1 have 
tifteii wondered tlml nations do not always employ tlioir eriininals in tlu? more 
Sa/ardons nmlertakinj^s which lead to ihe. advancermmt of science or public 
jrejod, instead nf n.scdessly incarem-atiiiLV them for years, at an nnprolilahle rxpen.se, 
or sending- ihi'm where the laborious ami industrious freeman has already 
pioneererl his v/ay, and by the Imrd sweat of his own hrow’' cluilked on? for him- 
self a new home. I could, ])i'rliiips say more on this point as to the opportunity 
llm^ all'oicled .such a class of men in ag'aiii becomini*- useful members of society; 
and, also, of ri»iislantly Keiidinc; any convicts who would take the choice offered 
to them of eulcrim^ u|)on sucli Exp.edition:’ for llu‘ advancement of seiciioe, &c. 
to the iiorth(?rn ])oriions of the AmCM’iran* continent until the "mat ]n*ohlem is 
at leiijjth .violvcd, and all i.s obtained that has fierm sought for; hut sncli would 
be irrolevaiii U) the prcMiit sul^ject. Snllice it meridy to observe, that the 
(‘Xpeusi» to (fovernmeiu, would be no ercater; and no i)b1c)f|uy cmilil Ise thrown 
upon the ailair if tlu^ men lliemselvc's ai*ee|)ted it. 

Surelv if such a scheme as this ho followisl out with tlie readiness. \i''’Oiir 
and detcrmiiKition that is r(;(iui.<.iii: lo ii, il could nut I'ail of suc<‘e>s ; and not 
only su(;ee.s.s in the principal object for wlii(;li il \v:m formed, but abo i:i regard 
to ••.cii'iitilic diseoveiv. To sav that il is iirqiossible, I think woidd bi- wrong. 
In in\ liuinhh' opinion, nothing is imjmssihle for man to areompli.sli th it e- rightly 
within his spl;ere ns a mo’rlul Ixmii" t«) attempt. All pre\ioe.s plans to <]ise{)\<»r 
til'- Norlh-Wesl Passage, no doiihl, were looked upon impossible \n .leeoin- 
()iis!i, c'veii as fir ns they have l>e(n n.eei)m[diN!ie(l. I’Aeiylliin!:’ om iil* the 
coiniimn order of things is looked upon us impossible, until the impossibility 
is nejnlivid by the nne\])eetefi reabx’Uioii. In alVnirs of this kind, il is never 
ihooL'iit unpossiljh' lo ulltMupl it fiy stMidin" inon* than the nnmlu'r ei‘ men I 
hn\e numVd in ships; why not Irv the .anie In laud ? The olln.'r day (\difonuii 
was a iii'>( rl in com|)ari.s('n ; now, hy tlie enterjirise. and energy ol‘ a reniarkahle, 
ini!u>lrious and h arless [leople, il. is hieomiii" a |»opiiloii:5 and a miL:!il\ staff; 
ill tlif* wesieni world. Nolliin" that is at all j)os.<jl)le but m.iv he inaiie prac- 
ticahle, \\ the fall power of the linman mind, and the full e.xteni o\' luunau 
llu■an^, h<'. maile to hear ujion it. Man is a mi"hty and a wcmderl’ni creature. 

\v know their (nvn power, hut know in" it, tliey lu'cnme a.stoiiislied, aiul are lost 
in amaze, while. Ihev hnmbl)’^ bend in adoration of Him who has thus so '-N’an^ely 
and mysteriously made them. Let this power he now' e.\er(*is(‘(l ; mwer can it 
lie iloiK! in a more "odliKo and nolile way. \\ ho can tell uliat m:iv not be 
aeei.rnplisbed ( 'rrnly it iss worth an elforl. Perseverance, ener"y of mind, oven 
more tlian [ihysical eajiacity, fearles.s mental coura"e, aptilndo of resonree, hold 
determination, aecomfKinied by tin^ fullest financial means, are what i.s riMiuircd. 

1 have now , Madam, "iveii you the snhstance of my jilau, and the ideas I 
have formed in connexion with it, 1 do mil presume to oiler it in the 'face of 
any ailvice or other plans tendered by inure learned and wi.s(‘r men than myseU‘, 
hut 1 merely venture to throw it out as a su""(;.stioii for them to act upon if, 
cimsidered suHiciently available. For myself, J am aelnated .solely by the best 
uf motives in thus cumin" forward, and, thouob with tics which make a home 
di ar Id mo, will freely "ivi! my services in any way they may prove of use; and 
look for no other reward than the satisfaction my own heart w'ould give in the 
knoAvlcdge that J had been in some measure instrumental in re.storing, or altcmpt- 
in" to restore, the long-lost voyagers lo their Home and mourning friends. A 
rougli life in many parts of the worhl has long been mine. Alike acijuainted 
with the snowy Alps and the icy regions of the .southern sca.s, I should not 
hei^hate upon a Journey to the arctic shores if ever reipiired to undertake it. 
In the plan 1 liitvo suggested, the various e.stimativs and details may be easily 
arranged and brought within a very small compass. To he engaged in that, or 
any other scheme, for alfording relief lo those locked up in the polar seas, must 
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be always lookcil upon as one of the greatest honours, and as such I sliouUl Letter from l,idy 
regard it. Franklia to the 

^VVith every re.spectfiil .senliineiit of ostocm, I now sultscribo myself your Lady- 
=;hii)’s most obedient humble servant, (ivith"iWdo.sorM).j 

(signed) IT’" Smur. 


Enclosure .‘I, in No. 1<» (A.) 

* Guelph, Ciinadii Wostt, 

Madam, 11 January MnO. 

IIkoauoixo with the deepe-st sympathy and admiration the. zeal, \:)erscvcranco 
and ronjugal all'cclion dis|)layed in your efforts to relieve or to discover the fate 
(if your distinguished husband, and the gallant party under his <-ommand. despiie, 
tlie ilillieulties, disappointments and heart -sicketting hope deferieil witit which 
tlu'sc efforts have been atlemjited, I have been led to givt; tiie painfully iiiter- 
esiing subject a serious and careful eonsiderafion, in the view of ascertaining the 
nio>l suitable, and most likely means of obtaining iutelligt.nce of the long-abseiit 
parly, in whose fate all men must fed a lively iiifcivst, and loaiirds wbos.; re- 
vloralion to their country aiul lliuir homes all must be di-siroiis lo contribute. 
Having passed some fnc-and-lwenly \ears of my life (of abicb a narrativi' has 
liitely bei'ii [uihlislied in London) as an oHieer and [uirtner of tin- Hudson May 
tViiMpany, by whom the talents and courage of Sir John Fraiikliu an.' abie- well 
known and a|>pi'e(-.ial«'d, I niay i'ot be wholly ineompelesit ti> the task ; autl it 
being nmiourcd that the llriti.sli (lovermnent are almut tn lit ont. anotlier E\pe- 
dition to llie .Norlh-wesi, uiy long experience of th.o eounlry and its inhabitanl.s 
may .sf rvi' as my apologv lor otleriiig the rolloaiiig siigge.sticms. 

I’nmi the lolal failnn' of every attempt liitberto made In’ se;i |>y men of mi- 
'!ou!»Ud /e d and dc'votcdness, 1 entertain but slight hopes of fiilnri' attempts 
oil i!u' '■ame eleniont being more sucecssful. Far be it from me, bii»ev<.r, to 
i.'diideiiin any attempt that may all'ord the. slightest glimmering of lioix; ; let 
e\ cry iiK a.-'inv lie, ado[)ted that may lend |(* a diseev' ry of I lie Expedittuii, or 
lend to ilirow the bast ray "f ligli! on the late «if lliosc who eompost d it. 'flic 
lolbnving plan Miggesls it-df to iny mind as likely to produce some iiUeliigene.'', 
if not lo lead to a di>c(n''ry of the purt\'. 

Let a small schooner of .some 30 or -10 ton.s bui'tlien, built with a view t<i draw 
.as little water as possible, and as strong as wood and iron conld make her, be 
•.bsjjaldied from England in company with tlie. Hudson's Hay ships. 'I’his 
^<•^sd wanild, innnediately on a,iTiving at York Factory, jiroceed to the Strait 
tei mod Sir 'I'lioinas Rowe s Welcome, which divides iSouthainplon Island from 
the mainland ; then direct her course lo Wager River, and proceed onwaril until 
interrupted by insurmountable obslocles. 'fbe party being safely laiulod, I would 
vetommeud their remaining stationary until winter travelling beeame practi- 
cable. when they should set out for the .'•hore.s of the Aretie .Sea, which by a 
reference to Arrowsmitb's map appears to be only .some fit) or 7(i mile.s distant; 
then, dividing in two parties or divisions, the one would jiroeeed east, the other 
\ve.sl ; and I think moans could be devised of cxjdoring itoO or 300 miles in cither 
diroctieu ; and here a very important <|ucst ion presents itself, — how and by nhat 
nieaiis is this eniorprise to be accornpli.slicd ! 

In the first place, the .services of Es(|uiinanx woiihl be indispensable, for the 
twofold reason, that no reliable informalion can be obtained from '.he natives 
without their aid, and that they alone properly understand the art of preparing 
siKAV-houses, or “ igloes,” for winter encampment, the only loilging which the 
dc.solate wastes of the arctic rcgion.s afford, E.s(]uimaux under.slanding the 
English language suflicicntly well to answer our purpo.se frequent the Ilmlsoii’s 
liay Company’s post in Labrudllf, some of whom might be iiulnced (I .should fain 
hope) to engage for the Expedition ; or probably the ‘‘ half breed ’ natives might 
do so more readily than the aborigines. They should, if possible, bo strong, 
activti men, and good mar.shnicii, and not lcs.s than four in nninbcr. Failing in 
the attempt to procure the natives of Labrador, then I should think Estjuimaiix 
might bo obtained at Cluirchill, in Hudson’.s Buy : the two who accompanied Sir 
John ill his first Land Expedition were from this rpiartcr. 
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Should these sug{>:estiotis be considered ivorthy of notice, I would reconiinend 
iiuiiicdiatc application being- made to llic Hudson’s .Hay Company for assistance 
in the matter, as also for a supply of provision, according to the annexed list. •; 
These .supplies to be forwarded to York Faelovy by the earliest opportunity in 
summer. Information could probably be obtained at the Company*.s bouse in 
Loudon, wlpitber these supjilies could be furiiislied in whole or in part. Orders 
should l)e. .scut ihrough the Hudson's Bay C'ompany to procure 20 strong Esi]ui. 
innux (logs ill Labrador or Churehill, logetlier with, four or five Esrjuii'nanx 
sledgc.s, 10 men’s .'.eul-skin coats and milts, Esquimaux bools, made large, for 
Europca]i.s six large se(d-skiii tents, such a.s llie. natives use in autumn and in 
•spring, and material for making a couple ol* odiuiako, or large skin-boats, to 
provide for the escsipe of llio jiarly in ca.se any luisl'ortune happened to the 
vcs,sc! at the breaking up of the icc in llie spring. A couple of females ought 
to accompany their husbands, for various reasons that need not here be detailed. 
One hundred ami fifty gailon.s of oil would al.so be required; a dozen of lamp.s. 
such as the Ivsquimaux use, and .snow shoes, the. latter article to be supplied at 
York Factory. The Esquimau.v and so much of the above suiiplies as can be 
obtained at tlie Company's post in l-abrador being procured, I would recommend 
their being forwarded to Akak, one of tlic Moravian Brethren’s settlements in 
J.abra(lor (with whom, by the way, a communication ought also to be opened 
on the siihjeet), where the vc'.sel from England would touch on her way to 
liud.soii’s Bay. A couple of seientilie men would be required for the Exjie- 
ditiou, who would make iq> their minds to face evorv hardship and privation 
without flinching. 

A.s foiv hands as possible would Ik- enga'jed in tlie overland journey, the saving 
of provisions being a ino.st important consideration. 

Persons travelling- in llie arctic regions in winter are snbjt'cl to a disease of 
the eyes, termed “ in-al de neige " by the Canadian voyagers, with which, I [ler- 
ccive liy fhc panaliie of the last Exjieditions, some of lliuso eiisjaged in theiu 
wore nillicted, and prevented from prosi-cutiiig their laud journey. To obviati 
this very serious difncidt 3 ', whieli I know it to l-o from my own painful i-xpe- 
rienec, a very simple precaution is roipiired : — a pair of green or shaded goggle.' 
elfoetnally protects tlni sight; these goggles ought to be fixed in Morocco oi- 
chuii'iuis ieather (and tied behind the head), and not in metal, wliich fre»-/.es llu: 
part comirtg in contact with it. A \urietY of minor details connected witli the 
general arrdngeinent of the Expedition I shall defer for the pi-<\sent. I would 
.sugge.st, liowi'vcr, that otticers of tfni Iliidsou'.s Bay Company, inured to tin 
eliuiate, and who may liave had personal exporietiee of nearly simil-ar exploratory 
.Expeditioias, would be tlie most suitable persons from among whom to select 
individuals coinpeleut to conduct the enterprise to a successful termination. 

1 nearly omitted to mention, that material for a building 21 feet by .'M ought 
to be sent out to serve as a .slort'-house. In condu-sion, 1 desire tliis communi- 
cation to be considered prixale, in so far as regards tlie Press, and would wish 
it to be submitted to the coiisideralioii of jiersons who might be qualified to pass 
judgment on the propositions it eoulaiiis. That Almighty God may voiich-sale an 
answer to your earnest prayer-', by directing to the adoption of measures bv which 
your husband may bo restored to you, is the sincere prayer of, 

Madam, your very humble Servant, 

. Lady Franklin. (signed) John McLean . 


Ltequired from the Hudson's Bay Company — 

150 bags of good pennnicaii. 

150 bales of dry meat. 

10 l)ag.s of pounded meat. 

10 l)ag.s of tallow. 

30 pairs of leather trowsers. * 

25 pairs of snow shoes. ' 

100 targe poles for Esquimaux tents. 


Enclosure 
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Enclosure 4, in No. 16 (A.) 

My dear Madatn, 11 a. m., 23 January 1850. 

1 i{AV£ this moment received the enclosed communication from Washington, 
an presented to Congress by the President ; also a letter from my most intimate 
friend, the Vice-President of the United States, who thinks as 1 do, that your 
prus<‘nc(‘ here is important. 

Tiie mail is just closing. 

Most truly yoiirs, &c. 

(signed) Silas K. Jiurrows. 


'No.‘i6, 
Letter fton 
Vraiiklia to tba ' 
Secfociiy of the ' 
Admirahjr 
(with Enolotoroi),, 


Enclosure 5, in No. 16 (.4.) 

My dear Sir, Washington, 2IJanuary ]8'>0. 

Ar.uEKABtE to ycur request of the lOtli instant, I herewith send you the 
message of tlic President, communicating copies of a correspondence with the lady 
of Sir John Franklin. * 

415 * 

Yours truly, 

(signed) Millard Fitlmorn, 


Mess,v(}E from the PaKsiuENT of tlio United St.vtes, communicating Copies of 
a (’orrcspoudenco with the T.ady of Sir John Franklin, relative to the 
KNpeditinn to the Arctic Hegioiis under the Coinniaud of her Jlushand. 


To the .Senate and House of llcpreseulative.s of the United States. 


I miiiKWiTii submit t.o you copie.s of a correspondence 'with the lady of Sir John 
l-'iaiikliu, relative to tlie well-known Expedition under his coininand to the Arctic 
lli gious, for the discovery of a North-west Passage. On the receipt of her first 
letter, imploring tin- aid of the Americ.'tn OovenmiPiil in a .scarcii for the mis.suig 
ships, engaged in an eiitorprise which interested all civilized nations, Uanxiously 
-ought the means of attording that. a.ssist4Uic.e, but was prevented from nccomplish- 
inu' tile object I had in view' in conserjuence of the want of vessels suitable to 
! 'icounter the. perils of a proper exploration, the lateness of the season, and the 
uant of an ap[)ropriation by (Jongress to enable me to furnish and equip an efficient 
sfpiadrori for that object. All that 1 could do, in compliance witli a requc.st 
wliich J was deeply anxious to gratify, was to cause the advertisements of reward 
promulgated by the British Goveriimeiit, and the best information 1 could obtain 
as to the means of Hnding the vessels under the command of Sir .John Franklin, 
to be widely circulated ainoiig our whaler.-, and seafaring men, whose spirit of 
(’iitorprise might leatl them to the inhospital -Ic regions where that heroic officer 
■uid his brave followers, who perilled tlieir lives in the cause of .science and for the 
benefit of the world, were supposed to be imprisoned among tlie icebergs, or 
wrecked iq>on a desert shore. 

Congress being now in .se.ssion, the propriety and expediency of an afiprupria- 
lion for fitting out an Expedition to proceed in .search of tlie. iui.s.sing sliifis, with 
their olficHr.s and crews, is respectfully .subiaitted to your consideration. 


Washington, 4 January 1850. 


(signed) Z. ’/ai/lor. 


The Laily of Sir Jb/w* Franklin to the President. 

Sir, Bedford^place, London, 4 April 1849. 

I APDREss myself to you as the head of a great nation, whose power to help me 
I cannot doubt, and in w'hose disposition to do so 1 have a confidence which I 
trust you will not deem presumptuous. 

The name of my husband, Sir John Franklin, is probably not unknown to you. 
107. S4 It 
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It is intimately connected with the uortberu part of that continent of wliich the 
American republic forms so vast and conspicuous a portion. Wlien I visited t{je 
United States three ycara a»o, amoiip^t the many proofs I received of respect and 
courtesy, there was none which touched and even surprised me more than the ap-^ 
pfcciation every where expressed to me of his former services ,iu geographical 
discovery, and the interest felt in the enterprise in which he was then known to 
be engaged. "* 

The Exj)cdition fitted out by our ({overnment for the discovery of the North- 
west Passage (that question which, fur 300 years, has engaged the interest and 
baffled the energies of the man of scicnec and the navigator), .sailed, under my 
luisband’s eoinmand, in May The two ships, “ Krebns” and “ Terror,” 

contained 138 men (oHlcers and crews), and were victualled for three years. 
They wore not expected home, iiiilc.ss success had early rewarded their ettbrl.s, or 
.some casualty hastened tlieir return, before the close of 1847, nor wore any tidings 
expected from them in the interval. IJut when the autumn of 1847 arrived 
without, any intolligencc of tlie .ships, the attention of Her Maje.sty’s (iovernment 
wa.s directed to the necessity of searching lor and c;onvcying relief to them, in 
case of their being imprisoned in ice, or wrcckid, and in want of provi.sions and 
means of traii.sport. Per* this |)ur|iose an Expedition, in three divisions, was 
fitted out in the early part of last year, directed to three {lilhaent quarters siinul- 
tancously ; viz., l.st, to that by which, in case of success, the ships would come 
out of the Polar Sea to the we.stw:iid, or IVhring’s Straits; 2cl, to that by which 


they entered on their course of discovery on tlie eastern side, or Davis s Straits ; 
mid 3d, to an intervening portion of the arctie sliorc, approachable by land from 
the Hudson’s Hay Company’s settlements, on which it was .supposeil the crews, if 
obliged to abandon their .ships, migiit he found. This last division ot the Expe- 
dition was placed under the command of my husband's faithful Iricnd, the com- 
panion of his former traviils. Dr. Sir John Richardson, who landed at New York 
in April of last year, and Imstencd to join his men and boats, w hich were alri'ady 
in advance towards the arctic shore. Of this portion of the Expedition, I may 
briefly say, that the absence of any intelligence from .Sir John Kichartison at this 
season proves he bus been iinsucco.ssful in the f)bjecl of his search. 

The Expedition intended for liehring’s Straits has hitherto been a eomplete 
failure. It consisted of a single sliip, the “ Plover,” which, owing to lier setting 
ofl’too lute, and to her bud sailing propertie.s, did not even approach her destina- 
tion last vear. 


The remaining and most important portion of the searching Expedition consists 
of two sliips imdcr the command of Sir James Ross, which sailed last May for 
Davis’s Straits, but did not succeed, owing to the state of the ice, in getting into 
T.aricaster Sound until the season for operations had nearly closed. These siiips 
are now wintering in the ice, and a store ship is about to be despatched from hence 
with provisions and fuel to enable them to .stay out another year; but one of the.se 
vessels is, in a great degree, withdrawn from active search by the necessity of 
watching at the etitraiic«; of Lancaster Sound for the arrival of intelligence and 
instructiuiKs from lingland by the vvlialers. 

I have entered into these details with the view of proving that, though the 
Uritish Goveriimeiit has not forgotten the duty it ow'cs to the brave men whom it 
has sent on a perilous service, and has spent a very large sum in providing the 
means for their rescue, yet that, owing to various causes, the means actually in 
operation for this purpose arc (juitc inadequate to meet the extreme exigence ot 
the case ; for, it must be remembered, that the missing ships were victualled for 
three years only, and that nearly four years have now elapsed, so that the survi- 
vors of so many winters in the ice must be at the last extremity. And also, it 
must bo borne in mind, that the channels by which the ships may have attempted 
to force a passage to the westward, or which they may have been compelled, by 
adverse circiirnstancc-s, to take, arc very numerous and complicated, and that one 
or two ships cannot possibly, in the course of the next short summer, explore 
them all. 


The Board of Admiralty, under a conviction of this fact, has been induced to 
ofl'er a reward of 20,000/. sterling to any ship or ships, of any country, or to any 
exploring party whatever, which shall render efficient assistance to the missing 
ships, or their crews, or to any portion of them. This announcement, which, 
even if the sum had been doubled or trebled, \Vould have met with public appro- 
bation, comes, however, too late for oar whalei-s, which had unfortunately .sailed 

before 
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before it was issued, and which, efw if the news 'Sboald overtake them at their 
fishing-ground*! are totally unfitted for any prolonged adyenture, haviitg only a 
,/ew months' provision onboard, and no additional clothing. To the American A^niirMSs 
^whalers,' both in the Atlantic and PaciBci 1' look with more hope; as cfompetitdrs (with 
for the prise, being wdl aware of their numbers and strength, their tboroug||i ■ ■ 
equipment, and the bold ^irit of enterp^e which ‘ animates their crews'. 

But r ventbre to lode even beyond these. 1 am not without hope that you 
will deem it not unworthy of a great and kindred nation to take up the cause of 
humanity which I plead, in a national spirit, and thnS generously make it 
your own. 

I must here, in gratitude^ adduce the example of the imperial Russian Go* 
vernmeiir, which, as 1 am led to hope by his Excellency the Russian Ambassador- 
in I.ondon, who forwarded a memorial on the subject, will send out exploring 
parties this summer, from the Asiatic side of Behring's Strait northward, in 
search of the lost vessels. It would be a noble spectacle to the world, if three 
great nations, pos.ses8ed of the widest empires on the face of the globe, were thus 
to unite their efforts in the truly Cliristian work of saving thpir perishing follow- 
men from destruction. 

It is nut for me to suggest the mode in which such benevolent efforts might 
best be made. 1 will only say, however, that if the conceptions of niy own mind, 
lo which 1 do not venture to give utterance, were realized, and that, in the noble 
fompetition which followed, American seamen had the good fortune to Wrest 
from us the glory, as might be the case, of solving the problem of the unfonnds 
passage, or the still greater glory of saving our aidventurous navigators from a 
lingering fate which the- mind sickens to dwell on, though I should in either case 
regret that it was not my own brave countrymen iiTthose sea* whose devotion 
was thus rewarded, yet should 1 rejoice that it was to America we owed our 
restored happiness, and should be for ever bound to her by ties of affectionate 
gratitude. , 

I am not without some misgiving^ while I thus address you. The iti|ense 
anxieties of a wife and of a dau^ter may have led me to press too earnestly on 
your notice tlm trial under which we are suffering, (yet not we only, but hun* 
dreds of others), and to presume too much *n the sympathy which we are assured 
is felt l)cyond the limits of our own land. Yet, if you dee£h this to be the i6ase, 
you w:iU still find, 1 am sure, even in that personal intensity of feeling, ^n excuse 
for the fearlessness with which I have tnrowq. myself on your generosity, and 
will pardon the homage T thus pay to your own high character, and to that of 
the people over whom you have the high distinction to preside. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) Jane FrankUn, ■■ 


1 beg to annex some explanatory papers : — 

Notice of the ExrsDiTiuNa of Discovery and Search now in the Arctic Seas. 

In the year 184A, Her Majesty’s Government sent out an expedition for the 
purpose ot discovering a North-west Passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans,- along the nortliem coast of America, or between Davis’s and Behring's 
Straitsl The expedition consisted of Hwo ships, the “ Erebus" and “Terror/’ 
under the command of Sir John Franklin and Captain Groxier — the comple- 
ment of officers and men in the two ships being about 138. They were victualled 
for three years, instructions were, to proceed to Baifin's Bay, and, as soon 

as the ice permitted, to enter Lancaster Sound, and proceed* westward through 
Barrow’s. Strait, in the latitude of aliout 741,. until they reached the longitude of 
Cape Balkar, or about 98 west. They were then to use every effort to pene- 
trate- s.’iuthwacd and westward towards Behring’s Strait ; and it was in this part 
that their greatest difficulties *were apprehended. If these proved to be insnr- 
mounlable, they were next directed to return to BarrowV Strait, and proceed north- 
ward by the .broad. , channel between Devon and Cornwallis Jslauds,. commonly 
ealled- Wellington’s- Strait^ provided it app^reti. open and olesr of ioe. It is 
evident .that theis' ability to folfow either of these courses -mtist have depended 
upon lot^. circomstanres of which we iitve no cognizance. 
the,(}B|coyery..^iip%^ii!d‘fi^ .Eitgland Oft’the.ldilt-ol’ eiid> were 

■ 107 T last 
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last seen on tlie 26th of July of the same year, jn latitude 74” 48^ North, longitude 
66* 13'' West, fastened to an iceberg, waiting for the opening of. the ice to cross 
into Lancaster Sound. " * , 

These ships have never since been heard of; and it was for the purpose of'^' 
n^lieving them, and at least of ascertaining their fate, that, in 1848, Her Majesty’s 
Government again fitted out an exjjiedition. It was in three divisions. 

The first ^in point of time) consisted of a single ship, called thb Plover,” 
commanded by Captain Moore, which left England in the latter end of January, 
for the purpose of entering Behring’s Strait, or the westward passage. It 
was intended that she should arrive there in the month of July, and, having 
looked out for a winter harbour, should send out her boats northward and east* 

If. ward, in which directions the discovery ships, if successful, would be met with. 

Unfortunately, the “ Plover ” never oven apprdhehed last year the place of her 
destination, and whatever search .she may yet be able to make'’ has to be accom- 
plished this summer. The “ Herald ” surveying vessel in the Pacific has orders, 
if possible, to supply her with additional stores. 

The second divisipn of the exffeditiun was one of boats, to explore the coast of 
the Arctic Hea between the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers, or from the 
ISritli to the ll5th degree of West longitude, together with the .south coast of 
Wollaston Land — it being supposed, that if Sir John Franklin’s party had been com- 
pelled to leave the ships and take to their boats, they would make fur this coast. 

The non-arrival by this time (April 1 840) of an express from Sir John Richardson, 
proves that his last summer’s search was fruitless. 

'The third portion of the expedition of search consists of two ships, the " Enter- 
prise" and “Investigator," under the, command of Sir .lames Russ and Captain 
Bird, which sailed in May 1848 for Lancaster Sound. Titey were last heard of 
on the 28th of August last, when they were at the entrance of this Sound. 

Sir James Ross intended to proceed in the “ Enterprise,"’ carefully examining 
the shores of Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Slniit on his way to Melville Island 
. or t(>;J3anks’ Land, and thence to send out%;xploring parlies in boats. 

This second ship, the “ Investigator,"’ under Qpmmand ol' Captain Bin!, appears 
to have received instructions from Sir James Ross to watch Lanca.ster Sound, for 
the purpose both of comnuinicatiiig with the whaling ships from England thi.s 
summer, find of looking out for stragglers from the “ Erebus ’’ and “ Terror,” 
should any be endeavouring to reach the neighbourhood of the fishing grounds. 

From tlie late period of the season, however, at which the “ Enterprise ” and 
“ Investigator ’" reached Lancaster Sound, it is calculated that they can scarcely 
have hud more than a fortnight fur their ojicratious during the hiSt summer, and 
that a wide field for search remains open during the approaching season, fur 
which, however, the means at pn'sent in activity are by no means adequate. It 
is the general beli«;f of those olllcers who have served iu ihe Ibrincr Arctic 
Expeditions, that the discovery ships “ Erebus ” and “ Terror,"’ whatever accident 
may have bel'allon them, cannot have wholly di.sap|K;ared from lho.se seas; and 
that some traces of their fal«', if not some living remnant of their crews, must 
eventually reward the search of the diligent investigator. It is possible that they 
may be foural in quarters the least e.\pected ; but, in the first instance, the atten- 
tion of ships engaged in the search should be directed to the quarters pointed nt 
in tHb Admiralty instructions giveu to Sir John Franklin, and especially to the 
channels leading out of Barrow’s Strait to tlie north. The chief of these is that 
called Wellington Strait, wdiich it is probable Sir James Ross has not yet explored, 
and where, if entangled in the ice, and exliau.stcd for want of provisions, their 
c'ondition must be iu the highest degree dangerous. It is also very desirable that 
the coasts of Boothih and North Somerset should be carefully examined, as well 
as the shores of the Gulf of Boothia and Regent's Inlet, and the coast eastward of 
the Coppermine to Great Fish or Back’s River ; also the sounds and inlets north 
and west of Baflin’s Bay, which arc supposed to communicate with Wellington’s 
Channel to the West. Some of these parts might be explored by boats or land 
parties, as would all that part, also unprovided for, which lies between the 
Mackenzie River and Icy Cape to the west. 

It is the opinion of several experienced ofiicers, that two small vessels, of 
the size of 150, or 180, and of 80 tons respectively, drawing not above 10 
feet water, might answer the purpose of careful search in these seas, as vrell 
as larger vessels. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Clayton to Lady Jtme Franklin. 


No^f6.. 

LettiK iram 
FnuiMia to Die 
SecKUry a(^tW ; 
AdniiruIVy 


Department of State, Wasbiiigton, 

Madam, ' 25 April 1849. - •% 

Yoi'Jii letter to tlic President of tbe United States, dated April 4, 1849, his (wtfa Enduiart* ). 
been received by him, and he has instructed mc-to make to you the following 
refdy- ’ , 

The appeal made in the letter with which you ‘have honoured him, is such as 
would strongly enlist the sympathy of the rulers and the people of any portion of 
the civilised world. 

To the citizens of the United States, who share so largely in the emotions which, 
agitate the public mind of youLown country, the name of Sir John Franklin has 
been ende$^ed bv.his heroic virtues, and the suilerings and sacrifices which he 
has encountered the benefit of mankind. The appeal of his wife and daughter, 
in their distress, has been borne across the waters, asking the assistance of a 
kindred people to .save the brave men who embarked in his unfortunate expedi- 
tion ; and the people of the United States, who have watched with the deepest 
interest that hazardous enterprise, will now respond to that appeal, by the expres- 
sion of their united wishes that every proper eflbrt may be made by this g^vern>., 
ment for the rescue of your husband and his companions. 

'J'o accomplish the objects you have in view, the attention of American navi- 
gators, and especially of our*whalcrs, will be immediately invoked. All the 
information in the (lossession of this government, to enable them to aid.io ' 
discovering the missing .ships, lelieving their crews, and restoring them to their 
families, shall be .spread far and wide among our people ; and all that the 
executive government of the United Stale.s, in the exercise of its constitutional 
powers, can clfuct, to meet this requisition on American enterprise, skill and 
bravery, will be promptly undertake. 

'I'lie heurts of the American people will be deeply touched by your eloquent . 
addre.xs to tiu-lr Chief Magistrate, and they will join with you in an earnest prayer 
to Him wlio.s(> s|>irit is 8 ii lhc*^atcr.s, that your linsl>and and bis companions 
ujuy yet be restored to their country and their friends. 

i have, &c. 

(signed) •/o/m M. Qlayion. 


Thk Lady of Sir John Franklin to Mr. Clayton. 

Sir, Bcdford-place, London^ 24 May 1849. 

Thk letter with which you have, kindly honoured me, conveying the reply of, 
the President of the United States to the appeal I ventured to addreas to him iii^ 
behalf of the missing Arctic Expedition under my husband’s command, has filled'" 
my heart with gratitude, and excitc.s the liveliest feelings of admiration in all who 
have liad an opportunity of seeing it. 

llelyiug upou the reports in the American papers just received, I learn that the 
people of the United States have responded, as you foresaw they would, to the 
appeal made to their humane and generous feelings, and that in a manner worthy 
of so great and powerful a nation, — indeed, with a munificence which is almost 
without a parallel.^ 

1 will only add, that 1 fully and firmly rely upon the wisdom and efficiency of 
the measures undertaken by the American government. 

1 beg yon to do me tbe favour oi' conveying to the President the expression of 
ray deep respect and gratitude, and 1 trust you will accept yourself ny heartfelt 
acknowledgments for the exceedingly kind and feeling manner in which you have 
conveyed to me his Excellency 'i^sentiments, ^ 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Jane Franklin. 
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’ Mr. Crompton to Mr..6Ydrytor/. 

Sir^ Washington, 9 June 1849. 

I HAVE b^en directed by Her Majesty’s Government to lose no time in commo* 
nicating to the Qnvernment of the IJntted States the printed pa))ers vhich 1 have 
tbn boAour to enclose herewith, in case an intention on their part, referred to in a 
statement which appeared in the “Times” newspaper, of the 22d ultimo, of 
sending two ships in search of Sir John Franklin’s expedition is really entertained, 
it having been suggested by the Lords of the Admiralty, that, in that case, it may 
be useful that the United States Government may be in possession of these 
papers, containing the views of officers competent to give an opinion as to the 
best measures for affording relief to the expedition, and the steps taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government for that purpose. ^ 

Her Majesty's ('lovernment are ere this apprised of the reality of tHfe liberal and 
philanthropic intention of the President with regard to the expedition in question, 
which 1 had the honour of reporting to Viscount Palmerston, in a despatch, dated 
the 14th ultimo. I have, therefore, the satisfaction of being enabled now to .fulfil 
the instruction which has been addressed to me in anticipation of the correctness 
of the statement which had already reached Her Majesty's Government, by 
exprc8.siiig lo you, Sir, their full appreciation of the generous and humane motives 
which have induced the (government of the United States to scud an expedition to 
the Arctic Seas. /o' 

1 avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you. Sir, the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

Hon. John M. Clayton, (signed) John F. Crompton. 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 


Til KXE Thousand Pounds, or a Proportion thereof, according to the Services 
rendered, oft'ered by Lady Franklin to such of the^Wlialing Sliips as shall he 
geuerously inclined to assist the Search for Sir John Franklin and his gallant 
Companions. 

With the view of inducing any whaling sliips which shall resort to Davis’.s 
Strait and Baffin’s Bay to make special cd'orts in search of the expedition under 
the command of Sir John Franklin, 1 hereby offer the sum of three tlionsand 
pounds (3,000/.), or a proportion thereof, according to the services rendered, to 
siK-h ship or .ships as, departing from the usual Bshing-grounds, shall discover, 
and', if needed, afford cifectual relief to the above expedition, or to any portion 
of it. 

^ It is proposed that the amount of reward, according to the efforts made, and 
^. services performed, shall be determined by the following gentlemen, who have 
kindly consented to act as refcree.s ; viz. — 

Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, k. c. b. 

Captain Sir. W. Edward Parry, n.sr. 

Thomas AVard, Esq., Hull. 

In ri'gnrd lo the di.stribution of the sum awarded among owners, captains, 
officers and seamen, thq amount to each to be adjusted in the same proportions as 
if similar value of produce from the fishing had been obtained,^ 

In the event of more than one ship making special efforts to give succour to the 
expedition, each shff) is to receive its proportion of the reward agreeably to the 
dcci.<sion of the rcferce.s. 

The attention of whalers disposed to aid in this service is particularly directed 
to the' Gulf of Boothia, within Regent’s inlet, or to any of the inlets or channels 
leading outpf Barrow’s Strait, or the sea beyond,^ eitlier northward or 8o«tbwaKt> 
OB also to any sounds or inlets in the north and western sides of Baffin's Bay, 
above the 7dth degree of latitude. 

Should it be clearly proved and ascertained that any whaler has made extra- 
ordinary efforts or special researches in quarters remote from the ordinary fishing- 
grounds, for the purpose designated,' though no success may Uhve attended their 
endeavours, the case of such whaler, with a view to reward, will be taken into 
favourable consideration by the referees. 


For 
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For the greater satisfaction of p^ies claiming reward; the owners and captains Uiicr fnwalLsdjr. , 
shall bp authorized, if they desire it, td naminate one additional referee, who shall • 

act and vote in all respects as the standing referees in the special case for which Ad^aihilty 
they may be nominated. The referees, being then increased to fon^ will, according (with 
to the ttsual order of bnsineas, choose for themselves a fifth as ui|^ire. 

Twenty thousand pounds sterling (ij^ 00,000) reward to be given by Her Bri« 
tannic Majesty’s Government to such private shi|>, or distrib^oted among such 
private ships, or to any exploring party or parties 'of any country, as may, in the 
judgment of the Board of Admiralty, have rendered cfHcicnt assistande to Sir John 
Fiankiin, his ships, or their crews, and may have contritmted directly to extricate 
them from the icc. 

^ (signed) » K. |p. Ward, 

London, 23 March 1849. ^ Secretary to the Admiralty. 


The attention of whalers, or of any other ships or parties disposed to aid in 
this service, is particularly directed to Smith’s Sound, and Jones’ sound, in Baffin’s 
Bay, to Regent’s Inlet,, and the Gulf of Boothia, as well as to any of the inlets or 
channels leading out of Barrow's Straits, particularly Wellington Strait, or the sea 
beyond, cither northward or southward. 

Vessels entering through Behring’s Straits would necessarily direct their search 
nor til and south of Melville Island. 

-Persons desirous of obtaining information relative to the missing expe- 
dition, arc referred to Edmund A. f irrattan, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty's consul, 
Boston, Massaciiusctts, or Anthony Barclay, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s consul, 
Ne\y York. 


[Extract.) 


Mr. Bancroft to Mr, Clajftoii. 

United Slates Leg;ation, loncloii, 1.5 .lunc 1840. 


Sir, 

'J'liK newspapers having announced that it is the President’s intention to fit out 
two ships to go in search of Sir John Franklin, the Royal Society have passed 
a vote oil the suIQcct, which the Earl of Rossc, President of tho Royal Society, has 
coinnninicated to t^e by a letter, a copy of which is enclosed. Nut having any official 
knowledge of the President’s intention, I have taken care, when appealed to, to 
say that I knew nothing on the subject beyond what wa.s before the world. You 
will obsirve, also, that the subject has engaged the attention of the House of 
Commons. J was present, and heard Sir Robert Inglis, Lord Palmerston, and 
Mr. D'Tsi'iieli speak upon it' in the handsome.st manner. 


lion. John M. Clayton, 

Sebretary of State, Washington, n. c. 


I am, &c. 

(signed) • George Bancroft. 


Tlie Earl of liosse to Mr. Bancroft. 

My dear Sir, 13, Goimaught-place, 9 June 1849. 

1 11 AYR the honour to inform you that, at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society, held the. 7tb iustant, a communication was read from Admiral Sir F. 
Beaufort, in which he apprized the Society that the American govermnent had 
nobly undertaken to send an expedition in search of Sir John Franklin; upon 
which, a vote of thanks was moved by Sir Charles Lemon, seconded by l^ml 
Northampton, and. carried with the utmost enthusiasm, expressive of the gratitude 
of the Royal Society to the American governn£fent, and of their deep sense of the 
kind and brotherly feelii^ which .had prompted so liberal ui act of humanity. 

Allow me to assure you, that it is peculiarly gratifying to. me to have4lte honour 
• 107. ^ T 3 of 
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N«. i 

from 
Fr^ukUhto 

AdTir^lf **^**^* act of the United Stales may, if possible, draw closer the bonds of friendship 
(With Fnclosiire*). the two kindred nations. That the United States may continue to 

progress with the same extraordinary rapidity in the arts of peace and civilization, 
'^d to hold the same high place in thelbciencc and literature ojf the world, is, [ 
am sure, the anxious desire o|' the Royal Society. 


6 . 

Lady 

the 


of being the humble instrument in conveying to you the thanks of the Itoyal 
Society on this occasion: and permit me to express a hope that this most generous 




His Excel leiii-y Ocorge Bancroft, Es«]. 
&c. &c. &c. 


1 have, &c. 
(signed) Horn. 


.Mr. Smyth to Mr. Bancrojh 

Dear Sir, 3, Cheync Walk, Chelsea, 20 June 1849. 

Having notified to a general meeting of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Jymdoii, holdcn on Monday, the 1 Ith instant, that the government of the United 
States, with noble feeling and gcuerous iberalily, ordered^ an expedition, under 
the command of a very distinguished officer, to assist in the search, in the Arctic 
regions, for Captain Sir John Franklin (late a Vice-president of the said Society) 
and his hrave companions, it was resolved nnnnimously to transmit an expression 
of the Society’s gratitude to the American govcVkiraent, and their full sense of the 
benovoleiU impulse which prompted so admirable an act of humanity. 

On so deeply interesting an occasion, 1 beg to be allowed to assure you of the 
gratitication I feel on being made the instrument of this expression ; and beyevo 
me, very sincerely, dear sir, 

■» 

, Your faithful and obedient servant, 

IV, II. Smyth, 

President Royal Geographical Society, 

His Excellency the Hon, (fcorge Bancroft,' 

&c. itc. &e. 


The Lady of Sir John Vranklm to the President. 

Sir, Spring-gardens, London, 1 1 December 1 8-19. 

1 HAD the. honour of addressing myself to you, in the month of April last, in 
behalf of iny husband, Sir John Franklin, his officers and crews, who were sent 
by Her Majesty’s governiueut, in the spring of on a maritime expedition for 
the di.scovcry of the North-west Passage, and who have never since been heard of. 

Their my.slorious fate has excited, 1 believe, the deepest interest throughout 
the civilized world, but nowhere more so, not even in England itself, than in the 
United Slates of America. It was under a deep conviction of this fact, and with 
the humble hope that an appeal to those; generous sentiments would never be 
made altogether in vain, that 1 ventured to lay before you the necessities of that 
critical period, and tCLask you to take up the cause of humanity which I pleaded, 
and generously make it your own. 

How nobly you, sir, and the: American people, responded to that appeal, how 
kindly and courtoonsly. that response was conveyed to me, is known wherever 
our common language is spoken or understood ; and though difficulties, which 
were maiuly owing to the advanced state of the season, presented themselves 
after your official announcement had been made known to our Government, and 
prevented the immediate, execution of your intentions, yet the generous pledge 
you had given was not altogether withdrawn, and hope still remained to me that, 
should the necessity for renewed measures continue to exist, 1 might look again 
across the waters for the needed succour. 

A period has now, alas ! arrivedt*' when our dearest hopes as to the safe return 
of the discovery ships this autum^arc finally crushed by the unexpected^ though 
forced return of Sir James Ross, uitliout any tidings of them, and also by the 
close of the arctic season. And not only have no tidings been brought of 

their 
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their safety or of their fate, but cten , the very traces of their course have yet Lette^frim Udy 
to be discovered; for such was the concurrence of onfortuDate and unusual Franidiu to the ' 
circumstances attending the efforts of the brave and able officer alluded to, that ^wt«ry of the 
he was not able to reacn those points where indications of the course of the dis- fwiSl'l^cIosuwail 

covery ships would most probably be found. And thus, at the close of a second ^ 

season since the departure of the recent, expedition of search, we remain in nearly^ 
the saige state of ignorance respecting the missing expedition as at the moment of 
its starting from our shores. And in the meantime our brave countrymen, whe- 
ther clinging still to their ships, or dispersed in various directions, have entered 
upon a fifth winter in those dark and dreary solitudes, with exhausted means of 
.su.steuance, while yet their expected succour comes not ! 

It is in the time, then, of their greatest peril, in the day of their eji^rcmest 
need, that 1 venture, encouraged by your former kindness, to look to you again 
tor some active efforts which may come in aid df those of my own country, and 
add to the means of search. Her Majesty’s Ministers have alre^^dy resolved on 
sending an expedition to Behring’s Straits, and doubtless have utlicr necessary 
measures in cuiitcmplatioii, supported as they arc, in every means that can be 
devised for this humane purpose, by the sympathies of the nation and by the 
generous .solicitude which our Queen is known to feel in the fate of her brave 
people imperilled in tlieir coriiitry’s service. But, whatever be the measures con- 
templated by the AdrdIrallY, they cannot be such as will leave no room or neces- 
jijy for more, since it is only by the multiplication of means, and those vigorous 
ami instant ones, that we i.-an hope, at this last stage, and in this last hour, 
perhaps, of the lost navigators’ eixistence, to snatch them from a dreary grave. 

And surely, till the .shorei and .seas of tho.se frozen regions have been swept 
ill tiU directions,^ or until some mcmurial be found to attest their fate, neither 
Knglaiul, who .sent them cnil, nor even America, on whose .shores they have been 
liiimt’lied in a cause which has interested the world for centuries, will deem the 
<|iicstioii at rc'st. * 

May it please (Jod .so to move the hearts and wills of a great and kindred 
people, and of their ehosen Chief Magistrate, that they may join heart and hand 
ill the generous enterprise ! 'i'hc rcs|H'Ct and admiration of the world, which 
vviitehe.s with growing intcro.sl evcry*moveineiil of your great republic, will follow 
ilii; ebivalric and liuniaiic endeavour, and llic blessing of them who wdPC ready to 
iM-rish shall come upon you ! 

I have, See. 

(signed) Jane Franklin. 

His Excellenev the President of the LFnited States. 


The Lady of Sir John Franklin to Mr. Ckti/lon. 

Sir. Spring-gardens, London,' 12 December 1849. 

1 jiLG- to traii.sniit, through you, to the President of the United States, the 
accompanying letter, trusting to that same kindness on his part of which you have 
already been the feeling and eloquent exponent, that it will be received with an 
indulgence similar to Unit w’hich 1 met with before. * 

Sir John Richardson informs me that tlio interest felt in the United States for 
the unfortunate missing expedition uiidci my husband’s con^and is' as lively and 
deep as ever; and in this feeling, and in the benevolent disposition of the Pre- 
sident, 1 place my^^umblc confidence. 

1 havq, &c. 

(signed) Jane Franklin. 

Enclosure G, in No. 16 (A,) 

A Great Ealing, Middlesex, 

My dear Lady Franklin. ..G February 1850. 

It is of coune of vital importance that generous co-operation of the 
Americans in the rescue of Sir John Franklin raid his crews be directed to points 
which call for search, and at the same time give them a clear field for the exercise 
of their energy and emulation. ' It would be a pity, for instance, if they should be 
107 . T 4 merely 
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No. iG. . .. . 

L^Mr««ini L«<ly merely working on the same 

rjMtttUb lo the the Arctic Sea, in which it i ^ , ^ ^ 

^rittary of the should be left unexamined ; and none, in my opinion, oHera a better prospect af 

(with Eu^mnrm). search tlian the coasts of Repulse Bay, Hecla and Fury Strait, Com- 

mittee Bay, Felix Harbour, the Estuary of the Great Fish River, and Simpson's 
"Strait, with the sea to the north-west of it. My reasons for ^^ying so aii: as 
follows : — ^ * 

Suppose Sir Jolin Franklin to have so far carried out the tenor of his orders as 
to have penetrated south-west from Cape VValker, and to have been either “ edit 
away,” or hopelessly impeded by ice, and that cither in the past or present year 
he found it necessary to quit his ships, they being any where between 100* and 
108* west longitude, and 70* and 73* norfih latitude. Now, to retrace his steps to 
^ Cape Walker, and thence to Regent's Inlet, would be no doubt the first sugges- 
tion that would arise. Y’et there arc objections to it j, firstly, he probably would 
have to contend against the prevailing set of the ice, and currents and northerly 
winds ; secondly, if no whalers were found in I.ancaster Sound, liow was he to 
support his large party in regions where the musk ox or reindeer are never seen ? 
thirdly, leaving his ships in the suoinier. he knew he could only reach the 
whaling ground in the fall of the year; and, in such case, would it not be ad- 
visable to make rather for the southern than the northern limit of the seas visited 
by the whalers ? fourthly, by edging to the south rather thtn the north, Sir John 
Franklin would be falling back to, rather than going from, relief, and increase 
the probabilities of providing food for his large party. 

I do not believe he would have decided on going dne south, because the lofty 
land of Victoria Island was in hi® road, and when he did reach the Ansericaii 
shore, he would only attain a desert, of wiiosc horrors he no ^oiiht retained a 
vivid recollection, and a lengthy land journey of more than 1,000 miles to the 
Hudson's Bay settlement was more than hi.s men were capable of. 

There, therefore, remained but one route for Sir John under siieli circum- 
stances to follow ; and it decidedly has the following merit, that of being in a 
direct line for the southern limit of the whale fishery ; that of leading through 
a series of narrow seas adapted for the navigation of small open boats ; that of 
being tlie piost cx|>editious route by which reach Fort Churchill, in Ifudson’s 
Bay; that <R leading through a rt'gion visited by Esquimaux and migratory animals ; 
and this route is through the “ Straits of Janies Ross,” across the narrow isthmus 
of Boothia Felix (which, as you reminded me to-day, was not supposed to exist 
when Sir John Franklin left England, and has been since discovered), into the Gulf 
of Boothia, where he could either pass by Kccla and Fury Strait into the fisliing- 
ground of Hudson's Strait, or cl.^e go southward down Cotnniitlce Bay, cross the 
Rae Isthmus into KepuUe Bay, and endeavour from there lo reach some vessels 
in Hudson's Bay, or otherwise Fort Churchill. 

It is not unlikely either, that when Franklin had got to the eastern extremity lU' 
James Ross’s Straits, and found the land to be across his path where he had ex- 
pected to find a strait, that his parly might have divided, and the more active 
portion of them attempted to ascend the Great Fish River, where we have Sir 
George Back’s authority for supposing they would find, close to the Arctic shores, 
abundance of food i(i fish, and herds of reindeer, &c. whilst the others travelled on 
the road 1 have already mentioned. 

To search -for them, therefore, on this line of retreat 1 should thiQk highly 
essential, and if neglected this year, it must be done next ; and if not done by the 
Americans, it ought to be done by us. 

I therefore suggest the following plan. Suppose a well-equipped expedition to 
leave America in May, and to enter Hudson’s Strgits, and then divide into two 
divisions. . The first division might go northward, through Fox Channel to Hecla 
and Fury Straits, examine the shores of the latter carefully, deposit provisions at 
the western extreme, erect conspicuous beacons, and proceed to Melville or Felix 
Harbour, in Boothia, secure tlicir vessel or vessels, and despatch, as soon as 
circumstances would allow, boat parties across the neck of tho isthmus into the 
western waters. Here let them divide, and one party proceed through James 
Ross’s Straits, carefully examining the coast, and push .over sea, ice or la'ndj to the 
north-west os far as possible. 1^' other bout party to examine the estuary of the 
Great Fish River, and thence ^occed westward along the coast of Simpson'o 
Strait, and, if possible, examine tho Broad Bay,' formed between it and Dease's 
Strait. 


ground with ourselves, whilst extensive portions of. 
) cfluallv probable the lost Expedition mavhe found 
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The second division, on parting company, might pass sontli of Southampton 
Island, and coast along from Chesterfield Inlet (northward) to Repulse Bay. At 
Ke})alsc Bay, a boat party with two boats might cross Rae Isthmu.s into the 
bottom of Committee Bay, with instructions to visit both shores of the said bay, 
and to rendezvous at the western entrance of Hecla and Fury Strait. The sccoiifl 
division (be it one or more vessels) should then pass into Fox Channel, and, 
turning through llecia and Fury Strait, pick up the boitts at the rendezvous ; ami 
thence, if the first division have pns.sed on all right, and do not require reinforce- 
ment, the second division should steer northward along the unknown coast, ex- 
tending as far as Cape Katcr ; from Cape Kater proceed to Leopold Island, and, 
having secured their ships there, despatch boat or travelling parties in a direction 
south-west from Cape Renncll, in North Somerset, being in a parallel line to the 
line of search we shall adopt from Ca|)c Walker, and at the same time it will traverse 
the unknown sea beyond tlie. islands lately observed by Captain Sir James Ross. 

Some such plan as this would, I think, ensure yuur gallant husband being met 
or assisted, should he be to the south or the west of Cape Walker, and attempt lo 
return by a south-east course, a direction which, I think, others as well as myself 
would agree in thinking a very rational and probable one. 

1 will next speak of an argument which has been brought forward in consequence 
of no truces of the missing Expedition having been discovered in I-ancaste.r 
Sound ; that it is quite possible, if franklin failed in getting through the middle 
ice from Melville Bay to Lancaster Sound, that, sooner than disappoint publit; 
anxiety and expectation of a profitable result ari.sing from his Expedition, he may 
liiivc turned northward, and gone up Smith’.s Sound ; every mile beyoiul its 
entrance was new ground, and therefore a reward to the discoverer. It likewise 
brought lh(‘ni nearer the Bole, and may be they found that open sea of which 
Baron Wrangel speaks .so eonstanlly in his journeys oyer the ico northward from 
Silieria, 

It is therefore desirable tliat some vo.ssels sliouldVarofnlly examine the entrance 
of this Soniid, and visit all the oorispieuous headlands for some consiilcrable 
distance within it ; for it ought to be borne in mind, that loealitie-s perfectly acees- 
.sible for the purpose of erecting beacons, Ac., one season, may be quite 
impracticable the next, and that Franklin, late in the season, and pressed for 
time, would not have wasted time, sealing bergs to reach the shore and pile up 
eaii’n.s, of wliieh, in all tlie sanguine hope of success, he could not huvc'foresecii 
the necessity. 

Should any cbic be found to the lost Expedition in this direction, to follow it 
up would, of course, l>o the duty of the relieving party, and everything would 
depend noeossarily on the judgment of the eommanders. 

In connexion with this line of soareli, T think u small division of vessels starting 
from Spitzbergen, and pushing from it in a north-west ilireclion, miglit be of 
great service ; for, on reference to the chart, it will be seen that Spitzbergen is as 
near the probable position of Franklin (if be went north about), on the east, as 
Behring’s Straits is iqion the west; and the piobabilily of reaching the meridian of 
80 " west from Spitzbergen is equally as good rs, if not better than, from Beliriiig’s 
Strait. s, and, moreover, a country capable of supporting life always in the rear to 
fall back upon. 

1 do not enter into the details ; but there i.s one point that I think cannot bo too 
much iroprca.sed on the Government of the United States, the necessity of their 
expeditions being aided by steam in sonic .shape or other. It alone can ensure 
their reaching their various destinations this .sca-son ; it will compensate for any 
delay that may arise in the e(]nipmcnt, and it will prevent the zeal and enthu.sinsm 
of those employed being wasted in battling with currents and calm.s, the most 
disheartening obstacles, it appears to me, that Arciic relieving parties can have 
to encounter. 

Yours, &c. 

(signed) Sherard Osborn, 

To Lady Franklin. Lieutenant, Royal Navy. 
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Enclosure 7, in No. 16 (A.) 

Providence, Rhode Island, 

Honoured and dear Sir, 27 November 1849. 

I SENT you a few days since the “ Providence Journal,” containing a plan for 
an Expedition to go in search of Sir John Franklin, the principal feature of which 
was to sind a steam-boat propelled by a screw, &c. &c. 

Among other remarks and letters which my plan brought forth, was a letter 
from Captain Lynch, late of the Dead Sea Expedition, by which it appears that 
this officer has tendered his services to the Governmeut, and proposes even to 6t 
out a steamer by priv.atc subscriptions in case the Govornincnt will sanction it, 
&c. &c. 

By the way, 1 ought to mention that Captain M'ilks has also tendered his 
Services to go in search of Sir John. 

With high respect, 

I am, &c. 

(signed) John liusstU Bartlett. 

To the Ucv, Dr. Scorc.sby. 


Letter of Captain Lynch (above alluded to). 

Sir, Baltimore, Maryland, 17 November 1849. 

. A V article copied from your .Journal into the columns of the “ Home .Journal " 
of the jH'Cscnt week, respecting Sir .lohn Franklin, jumps so accordant with my 
own ideas, that 1 take the liberty of .addressing you, for the article proves you to 
be an intelligent observer. 

Nearly six inontlis ago, when an expedition in quest of that intrepid navigator 
was contcmplaUid, 1 conceived the idea of volunteering to head it. On reaching 
Wa.shingtoti, 1- learned that Captain Wilks was about to be appointed ; uud ics he. 
is far more competent, 1 withheld iny application, uud did nut ask for a subordi- 
nale. position, as I had no faith whatever in either ol the two modes then under 
consideration, which were either small tishing-vesscls or sloops of war. I then 
stated to Commodore Skinner, (diief of the IJurean of Construction, that, in iny 
opinion, sailing-vessels, i.c. vessels propelled alone by canvas, would not answer. 
I suggested a strong steum-shi[), to be immediately sent to Nova Scotia, to (ill in 
with tii(;l, from whence two vessels Jnden with coals would also proceed as soon as 
possible — one to a designated point in Greenland, ami the other to one in Baffin's 
Bay. 

Not knowing that the “ Princeton ” w'as defective, I thought her exactly suited 
to the purpose. 

After wasting lime in fruitless deliberation, the contemplated attempt was 
abandoned, niucli, 1 am told, to the chagrin of General Taylor. 

When, last, month, the country was electrified by iutelligeucc (apocryphal, it is 
true, but possible) of the position of Sir .John, I made a written a])pUcatiun to the 
Navy Department, to head an I’lxpcdition to start as early as practicable next year, 
slating that if it were undertaken, there are .some arrangements which cannot be 
too soon made. 1 further said, that should there he a question as to expense, 
1 thought that if hr would sanction the attempt, and promise officers and men 
j(all volunteers), and provisions, I could raise sufficient from private sources to 
charter, strengthen and equip a steamer. 1 have received no reply to thiit 
application ; but it may be that the Secretary awaits Congressional action, for I am 
sure that he would rather foster than frown upon such an undertaking. It is 
not impossible, therefore, that something may yet be done ; and in order that I 
may be prepared to sustain my application, should none more deserving oflTcr, I 
beg you, at your convenience, to give me some information on a subject you seem 
to understand so thoroughly. Oiir^ concurrent opinion as to Baffin’s Bay and 
Greenland induces me to believe that 1 will comprehend all the views you may be 
pleased to present. 

As a very slight amends for the liberty I take, I request your acceptance of 
a route-map of tlic late Expedition to Syria, just issued from the pre^. 

Your obedient Servant, 

(signed) # W. F. Lynchf U. S. Navy. 

— No. 17.— 
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No. 17.~ 

Copy of a LETTER froin Dr. Richard King to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, 17, Saville-row, 18 February 18f>0. j. 

The period having arrived when "’a search may be nu^e for the Franklin Letter from Dr. 
Expedition by an overland journey across the continent of America|. 1 am Richard King t» 
anxious to refer my Ix)rds Commissioners of the Admiralty for reconsmeration Secretary of 
to my plan, dated February 1848, and published in a Return to an Address of ' ' a miratty. 
the I'lonourable tlic House of Commons of the 2l8t of March following. 

The opinion of Captain Sii^ E. Parry, published in that Return, was highly 
favourable to the position I assigned to the lost Expedition, the western land of 
North Somerset, and to the mode in which I proposed to reach it by the Great 
Fish River; “ but the gallant officer, agreeing thus far, was compelled to diflTcr,, 
with me as to the readiest mode of reaching that coast, because he felt satisfied 
that with the resources of the Expedition then equipping under Sir James Ross, 
the energy, skill and intelligence of that officer would render it a matter of no 
very difficult enterprise to examine the coast in question with his ship’s boats or 
travelling parties.” 

In the plan to whicli I am now asking their Lordships’ reconsideration, this 
question, which I premised might be raised, is thus argued hy me : — Does the 
attempt of Sir James Ross to reach the western land of North Somerset in boats 
from his station in Barrow Strait render that proposal unnecessary I — (to reach 
the western land of North Somerset by the Great Fish River). Here the facts 
will speak for themselves; 1st. Barrow Strait was ice-bound in 1832; it may 
liiercfure be ice-bound in 1848. 2d. Sir James Ross is using the same means to 

relieve Sir J. Franklin which have led the gallant officer into his difficulty ; the 
relief parry may therefore become a party in distress. 3d. 7'hc land that is 
made on the south shore of Barrow Strait will he of doubtful character, the 
natural consequence of discovery in sltips ; the searching party at the end of 
the summer may therefore find they have been coasting an island many miles 
distant from the western land of North Somerset, or navigating a deep bay, as 
Kot/ebue navigated (he sound named after him, and as Sir J. Franklin navigated 
the sea called Melville Sound.” 

“ The plan which 1 have proposed is to reach the Polar Sea across the conti- 
nent of America, and thus to proceed from land known to be coutineivt, where 
every footstep is sure.” If that plan be laid aside, the lives of our lost country- 
men will depend upon a single throw in the face of almost certain failure.” 

This only point of difference between Sir E. Parry and myself, in 1848, is 
now, in 18.50, at an end. Barrow Strait was ice-bound ; the single throw fell 
far .short of its mark ; Captain Sir James Rcss failed in affording the least 
succour to the lost Expedition ; and I am thus spared the painful necessity of 
replying to the gallant officer’s remarks, expressed to their Lordships in no mea- 
sured tcnn.s, upon that plan, which in fact Sir £. Parry has done for me; the 
plan of one who learnt his lesson in Arctic discovery in an overland journey in 
search of the gallant officer, when the whole civilized world was as anxious for his 
fate as it is now for the gallant Sir J. Franklin. 

All that has been done hy way of search since February 1848 tends to draw 
attention closer and closer to the western land of North Soniei'set, as the position 
of Sir John Franklin, and to the Great Fish River, as the high road to reach it. 

Such a plan as I proposed to their Lordships in 1848 is, consequently, now of 
the utmost importance. It would bo the happiest moment of my life (and my 
delight at being selected from a long list of volunteers for the relief of Sir John 
Ross was very great), if their Lordships would allow me to go by my old route, 
the Great Fish River, to attempt to save human life a^econd time on the shores 
of the Polar Sea. What I did in search of Sir John mss is the best earnest of 
what 1 could do in search of Sir John Franklin. 

That the route by the Great Fish River will sooner or later bo undertaken in 
the search for Sir John Franklin, I have no doubt. That high road to the land 
where 1 Hive all along maintained that Sir John Franklin would be found, and 
in which opinion 1 am now associated with many others, including Sir E. Parry 
himself, cannot much longer be neglected. 

' For some time past it has been the cry, even in the highest official quarters, 
that the Goverpmeiit will not again attempt the discovery qf the North West 
107. X Passage, 
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Passage, and the fate of Sir John Franklin is invariably referred to as an example 
of the fruitlessiiess of such an attempt. 

The fruitlessncss of Sir John Franklin's attempt ought not entirely to discredit 
the service in vrhich he has been engaged, but rather to awaken us to the 
grievous error committed in the instructioi^ which he received, and upon which 
it is impossible to look back without the most painful feelings. The gallant ' 
officer Iras in fact instructed to lead a forlorn hope. The discovery of the North 
West Passage is the certain result of so overwhelming a catastrophe. 

In the absence of authentic information of the fate of the gallant band of 
adventurers, the terra incomita of the northern qoast of North America will not 
only be traced, but minutely surveyed, and the solution of the problem of cen- 
turies will engage the marked attention of the House of Commons ahd the 
Legislative Assemblies in other parts of the world. The problem is very safe 
in their hands— so safe, indeed, that I venture to assert five years will not elapse 
before it is solved. 

1 may be allowed to state, in urging my claims to conduct an expedition down 
tbe Great Fish River, whenever such a service is determined by their Lordships, 
that, in addition to my intimate knowledge of that stream, I persisted almost 
single-handed for several years prior to the discovery, for three most important 
features of the northern coast of North America : the Peninsula of North 
Somerset, the Great Bay of Simpson, and Cape Britannia, all of which are now 
cstiiblished geographical facts. 

I have, 

(signed) RkJuird King. 


— No. 18 .— 

Copy of a LETTER from Mr. Tfiomax of Hull, Owner of the “ Tmclove,” 

• Whaler, to Captain IJamilion^ Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, Hull, 28 February 18 .^ 0 . 

With reference to the last conversation I had the honour to hold with you, I 
now beg to say that 1 have spoken .several times to Mr. Parker (of the “ Truelove”) 
since my return home, relative to the expediency of t«iking Esquimaux, with their 
dogs and .sledges, on board the .ship-s now fitting for Davis Straits. 

He continues to entertain the opinion of .such a measure being ab-solutcly 
necessary, in order to carry out a proper seareh, and considers tlmt what may be 
requisite will be easily obtainable at the neighbourhood of South-east Bay,” at 
the southern part of Disco, where there arc several setticmenis belonging to the 
Danes and Moravians, at or near which the natives are always to be found ; and 
if a sufiiciciit supply coidd not be bud there, it might and could be made up at 
Operniwick. 

He advises that 12 dogs at lc:i.st .should be taken in caclisbip, and two sledges; 
the natives coromoidy run eight dogs in a sledge ; but the extra number might 
be desirable, in case any should fiill lame, or die ; and he strongly recommend.s 
that each 6hi(i shoidd have a moderate supply of implements (harpoons, Ihies, 
dances, &c.), ibr taking a whale now and then, which would furnish ample food 
for the dogs, and also make ready aud excellent fuel for the steamers. At par- 
ticular seasons of the year, harpoon guns are used by the whalers, and it might 
be well for each ship to have two, with proper harpoons and lances to fit them; 

The rate of travelling with dogs and sledges, when the ground is favourable,— I 
mean when the icc is tularably level by the frozen snow, — is 35 to 40 miles per 
diem ; the distance from Operniwick to Lcively is generally done in the winter in 
three days, over the ice which adjoins the main land. 

The Moravian missionaries which are located at various places would be most 
useful in selecting such Esquimaux as were to be depended upon ; and perhaps, 
if permission were given by their managers or directors in London, # obtained 
from Germany (for which there is time), one or two of those excellent men would 
not be unwilling to go with them, and wonld form good interpreters, in case of 
falling in with other tribes near Lancaster Sound. 

I particularly allude' to Mr. Kleinscbmidt ; but 1 ctinnot say what station he is 

at. 
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First Day. October 'll ^ 

Present, Rcnr-Adininil Rowles, Af.P., C.B., Chnirmfiii, 

• Rear- Admiral Arthur Pansliawe, (Mi., 

(Japtain Sir JCdward Parry, 

Captain licerhey, 

Mr. Pei^cii, Sccrctaiy to llie Cuinmittec. 

(JA1‘'J’AIN PENNY called. Mr. 

'PnE CliAiltM.vN. — 'The Committee wish me to say in the iijstanec’ iliat. ^>,- 1 !, 

(here is not the sli^lilest intention on tin* part of this (!nmmiu< e lu 

brinj^ any accu.siition crimination ai^ainst any of the ollieers of ihe 
expedition. They are quite certain that yon have all acted to il-.o 
host of yonr ability during the expcditifni with wliich you •,vi'rc' 
connected. We are about to iiKpiire rather with a view to thv 
future than to tlie past, although our inquiries must nalur.-.lly ^ 

embrace the past as well as the future. 'I’here is nothing alh 'ied 
either against you or ('aptain Austin. We .are an.Kioiis that that 
eircumstanec should be pertectly understood in the course of t'le 
proceeding to-day. 

I. (lliainiifut . — 'rhe first question we sliould like to ask you is, upon 'ulia! 
grounds yon eonsiiler it would have been practieabh* to proceed iiirther in ihe 
Wellington Straits during the autumn of this ye.ar? 

(JnpUtin Po.nup . — I have to .state that the ice wars broken up in Wellinylon 
Strait as far on the "i.oth <lay of. Inly lS.“il as it was on the Sth of Septemher 
last year. At tlie lime we left that eoinury it was too early lo decide whetln r 
the channel would clear away or iu»l. We could have stopped there one mtad!' 
longer, and had strong north-cast winds conic it would have cleared :iway the 
ice through t^iieen Victoria’s Channel. Ry having a .sleainer up at the edge in 
the iee in Wellington Strait we could have been wateliing for sueh an i ' ec.t. 

Do you understand? as they say I .-onietimes pul in a word that cojiii leicly 
changes the sense of. a sentence. 

'J. ('hnhinan We ipiite understand yon. Now, tell us your own opinion 

as to the piaihahility of the ice clearing away 

Captain Primp T have seeft as great cliange.s ttike place in fori \-ci;;hv 

hours with a strong liivourable wind in that country. ^ 

Ji. Cliflirinan . — At what date did you see the edge oi’that harrier last ? 

Captain Pcnnji . — On the iJIitli of July. .Vfter that, about the l-llli of 
August, Captain Austin passed over Wellington Clumiiel. 1 did not see tlw 
bar later than the 2.')th of July. In the year IhoO, on the Dth of Scjit ember, 
from thirteen to tifteen miles (»f iee came out of that channel. 

•1. Chairman You had licttca' not remark ujniii Captain Austin’s pro- 
ceedings, as we shall hear him afterwards. It was in IjS.'jO you saw what 
you have described ? 

Captain Pennif . — I will tell you. Last year in crossing (his eliaimel, wc left 
Bccehcy' Island to cross over to the west side tif the eliaunel ; it came on thick 
with a strong northerly wind, siurl we were obliged to make fast to the iee. A 
strong northerly wind came on, and from thirteen to fiflecn miles of iee broke 
away and drove out of the channel, and I passed to the northward of this tloi.* 
of ice. Captain Austin was on the south side of this floe, and 1 was on the 
the other ; this floe left fifteen miles of water behind it. 

K 
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Mr. Penny. 
S7th Oct. 1851. 


.5. Chairman Tliat was on tlic 8tb or 9th of September of last year, 18.50 ? 

Captain Penm/. 1 incicly mention it to show how rapidly changes take 
place. 

6 . Chairman Do you believe the channel cleared at all last year ? 

Captain Pmnjf, — I do not think it did. It was ray opinion as well as the 

othcera Avhom I retpiested to examine the ice, that fillccn miles of old ice 
remained in that channel. 

7. Sir K. Parry I think you said in your evidence at Woolwich that about 

fifteen miles of ice were left, at the last time? 

Captain Pen ay.— Yes; Dr. Sutherland was the oflieer who was appointed 
to examine that ice, and it w'as his opinion .also that fifteen miles remained. 

8. Chairman. — Do you s.ay that in 1850 the channel was never opened at all ? 

Captain Such is my opinion. 

9. Chairman. — AVas there any possibilit}' of^a vessel going up the channel 
last year ? 

Captain Penny. — \o possibility of any. 

In reference t(» some conversation which took place, 

The Chairman said, I think it would he convenient if 3'ou were to distin- 
guish the two clniniiels, Queen Victoria’s Channel from the Wellington 
Strait, or some confusion may ensue. 

Sir K. Parry. — It is a very important thing to make the distinction. 
Wellington Strait may he compared to the door into the Queen’s 
Channels shown on your chart ; but those channels should not he. 
called Wellington Strait. 

10. Chairman. Have 3011 any reason to say, of your own knowledgr', that 
a passage for a ship has been opened into this ehannel? 

Captain /Vv/ //</. — I havi- no <louht of its having been opened, but 1 cannot 
.say of my own knowledge. 

1 1. Chairman. — But Irom your own observation, as an experienced man, you 
have come to the eonelusion you liave slated V 

i'aptaiu Penui ). — I slundd .s.iy tliat once in two years this channel is opened. 
In 18.50 we can only speak with certainty of it ; this year we left too early to 
judge. 

12. Chairman . — Where was it you reached the writer wdth your boat? 

Captain Penny. — About ten miles e.ast of Disappointment Bay, on the 17th of 

•lunc, into clear water. Wind eamc from the wcstwaid, and brought in all 
the broken and detached iee upon us. W'e crontiiuieil to sirnggle through this 
ice, and examine the vaiious islands, ’fhe wind eontmued adverse lor thirty- 
three days, less iibout thirty hours, and the tide kept the iee bound in tin; 
channel, which prevented us from reaching the: water until the I9th of July. 
All our provisions were expended. 

13. Chairman — Could a vessel of lai'ger size navigate the waters your 
boat was in ? 

Captain Pentij /. — With perfect safety. 

14. Chtiirman. — Doy'on think Sir John Franklin went through this channel? 

Ctrpfain Penntj I have no doubt on my mind that he went through it in 

clear water ; iny conviction has always been so. Nobody has heard me say 
anything else. 

1.5. Chairman. — Did you sound going through it ? 

Captain Penn;y.—Nn, we did not sound. If the water liad been shallow the 
ice would have grounded. All the three chauncls were deep in the middle. 
What is to be guarded against in limestone furmatioii is, the bolder the land the 
shallower the water, 'rhere was only one small shallow in the middle channel, 
and it was close in shore and covered with pressed-up ice, which prevents ships 
grounding upon these shores. 

16. Sir E. Parry. — How many soundings did 3’ou get ? 

Captain Penny.— \\\ consequence of the sea being covered with ice we had 
no time to take the soundings. Had there been any shallows the icc would 
have told us of them by grounding upon it. 
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1 / . Chnirmnn . — Had you any line with you ? 

Cnptnin Penni/. — Yes, we had a line with us, but it was not very often 
used. 1 have no doubt that in the centre of all the channels the water was very 
deep. 

18. Sir E. Pnrrif — Arc yoti speakinfj of the middle channel now ? 

Coptfiiii Penny. — I am speaking of all three. 

J9- Chfiinnun. — -That you rather conjectured from the formation of the 
land than from any experience of your own ? 

Captain Penny. — Yes : both from the ibrmation of the land, and my own 
cxperieuec. 

21). Chairman . — From the 17th June to the 20tl» July what instrument had 
you witli you ? 

Captain Penny — My sextant and artificial horizon. I iiave a great many 
observations. 

(Captain I’enny produced (he observations, and handed them to the 
C.'hnirnuin.) 

21. Chairman — You wrote to the Admiralty lor your journals; did they 
return them to you ? 

Captain Penny.— Ho, they did not. 

22. Chairman. — Have you any other memorandum of your proceeding? 

Captain Penny — I'lie journals arc here (in the .Admiralty), 

23. Chairman. — Did you wi'ite them every da\' ? 

Captain /Vn/iV-— Every day they w'cre ilotted down at the time W'hen 
I ravelling. 'Fhe observations tor longitude wei‘e rendered useless in consequence 
of the timepieces not keeping ecpial rati;, I am eOiifiileut ol' the latitudes, 
(.'ould a man be iii command of’ a ship tor sixteen yivirs and not take a correct 
ohserval ion ? 

24. Chairman. — Was the weather suflieiently line to enable you to make 
these oliservations ? 

Captain Penny. — had the latitude us often as three times in one 
jjlnce in eoiiseijuenec of being beset with (he boat. The longitude was by a 
dead reckoning, and could not have been far out. 

2.'i. Sir E. Parry Had you to alter any of the olficers’ observations? 

Captffin Penny. — Being young travellers, we all over estimated our distance, 
and had to reduce them, some nearly eighty miles. Having gone so fre- 
quently over the distance we could judge withiu a very little. 

20. Chairman. — U'heu of the. latitudes >ou can speak with certainty ? 

Captain Penny. — Yes; I can speak with perfect eonlidencc of the latitudes. 

27 . Sir E. Parry. — Is there not a discrepauey bctw'cen Mr. M'Dougall and 
Dr. Goodsir as to some oftlieir latitudes ? 

Captain Penny — 1 can explain that. 1 a as deceived myself at the time. 
It was a low shingly isthmus covered with snow, w'hich the best surveyor must 
have taken for ice. Mr. M'Dougall made bis observation while it w’as covered 
with snpw, and he was deceived, as I was, from a distance. 1 think from 
Dr. Goodsir’s description some of his little islands were only hills on this flat. 
Dr. Goodsir passed over it. 

28. Sir E. Parry. — Do you think (\)rnwallis Island and Bathurst Island 
join there ? 

Captain Penny. — I have not the slightest douhr. of it. 

Sir E. Pr/rr/y.— When in the hydrographical office they put Mr. M'DougnU’s 
and Dr. Goodsir’s surveys together, the land overlapped. Alj who know 
what travelling is upon low flats knoAV how easy it is to make such 
mistakes. That w'as the case, I understand, when Captain Ommanney 
and Lieutenant Osborne travelled towards Banksland; they did not 
know whether they Avere on land or ice. 

29- Admiral Fanfhawe . — Do I understand you that your journals from the 
Admiralty have not been returned to you ? 

Captain Penny — They have not been returned. 
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Mr. Ptnni/. MO. ^SV;• E. Pflrm/.— Dill 3 ’oa not fomc near Wellington Strait in 1851 ? 

r 1 fTT'.ori Oijihiin /’»;«////•— -No ; we passed off from Cape Hotham, about ten miles on 

till' outside of a floe. I did not go up t.lie Wellington Channel. 

01 . .S'<V A’. Porn) Ini^ol you were notable to see anything of Wellington 

Strait ? 

Oijifnin 7 V// ////.— Not after the 2.5th of July, when we left the edge of the 
ice with the boat. 

:V2. (.■njilai'ji Jiri^rlici/. — 'rhe farthest, point you leached up the channel was 
Cape necKer in the Qiiceii Victoria Channel ? 

Ctipidiii Pititm/. — Ves. 

('itphiiii liveelu'ij. - -What Avas the latitude 'i 

('djif'tid Pt'imj/. — It was 7ft ’^5 N. 

•il. sir E. Pnrri/. — Mr. SteAvart gave me a long list of latitudes that he 
took, lie travelled round tin* cast side of this channel, and came to Cape 
r.ee.hor 


.■'lo. (.'hniriiinn . — Did you observe at tins point V 

i'.nphi'm Pi nnif. -No, but Captain Stewart diil ; and I could depend upon 

liis observalioM. 


( 'fidiniidJi. — Which side i)f the eliaiinel was that? 

( 'tijifdiii Prnni/.. -That was on the north-east side. 

M/. Ci'itiirDuiii.- How liir dii.l 30 U get on the .south-Avest side ? 
ditltfaiit Pnuiii. —I could not get tarther than Baring Island. 


.‘I's Ci'iitiniiit)/.- -'I’heii before 
<M!i.'-iflcr your.seIl' from the main 
I’rai.klin 


you turiu’d about to return how far did you 
points of Sir John Franklin aiul Cape lauly 


i'lijildin Priiti-'i . — No on(‘ can .judge Avell of distances 
hcinlit of the land ; piohahly sixty or se\a“nty miles. 


without kiiOAving the 


('htiinuuii . — Do you lliink the Avater was all clear and f)p{.n ? 

(.'■ pinla Priiiiif.- -I havi' no donut of it from the Ava\ the wiu(l< |)reA'ailed. 


< 0 . ('lininnun.— sort of AA'cathcr Avas it Avhen you Inriied hack ? 
(''ip/iiiii Pniiiif. — It AAiis a clear day aaIicu avc luined, hut catnc on vcfa 
iiioi.^t Aveather afterwards. We had some ihiAs clear, hut the greater part of 
'h.em Aven- moist. 


11. Sir I'l. Parrii.- -\)i) .you think a .ship could have lU'vigaled any of these 
eiiiiimels ? 

diipfniii Pfitni ). — Yes, in clear Avaler I haA’o no doubt of it. I have 
naAigaled worse. 

! 2 . Atfitiintl lunt-Aittivc . — I think jam expressed your opinion that Sir John 
Franklin passed that Avay ? 

Cfiphiiii Ptminj. — Yes, that Avas my conviction, and has ever been. 


'l.'l. Chairmuii. — T’hcrc is another question that vou must e.xpect to he asked. 
Mow Avas it yon AAi'ote a letter to (hiptaiii Austin stating that Welliiigton 
( 'hauiAcl Avas thoronghl.v .searched and that nothing more could be done ? 

(.'opfniii Pniiiif . — Welliii.gtoii (/hannel Avas searched, but not beyond Wel- 
lington Channel. 


1 1 . C 7 /f//Viart«.— Let us just read the letter ft-oin you to Captaiji Austin? 

( The Idler teas here rend hij the Chainnnu.) 

Cnpiniii. Pennij . — Captain Austin kncAv A’ery well Avhat I hud done in Wcl- 
lingion Cliannel. I had cxpres.scd to him my conviction that Franklin had 
gone aAvuy through the channel in eleai- water. I could do no more with my 
means. 


A'fc Mr. Penny lo 
'Cnptttni Austin^ 

1 \i/i Ia'.j L 

Aiisiwer lo S.'Hii 


• 1 , 5 . Chnirimn. — It is nccc.ssary that you should explain this, What do -you 
mean when you say, “ 1 could do no more Avith my means ?" 

Captain Penny — I meant what I bad told Captain Austin before, that I 
could do no more with the means 1 had at command. 
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46. Chnhinun. — You meant then by that expression to separate Wellington 
Channel from the Upper Channel ? 

Captnin Fenny . — Will you allow me to ask 3’’oii a question ? 

47. Chainnan.-^! think you had better answer mine first. 

Cnphtin Fenny . — I told (Japtain Austin I could not undertake the fearful 
ros])Oiisibihty of saying lieyond the channel was searched ; why ask me what 
I could not tell? I mean, why should Captain Austin ask me what 1 could 
not tell ? 

18. Chairnwn. — All we want is an explanation ; 30 U had better confine 
yourself to 1 hat ? 

Ctipfnin Fenny. — In that remark I confined myself to Wellington Cliannel. 

1 ‘). Chninuun — Very good. Dili you explain to Captain Austin at that 
time that a search should be made higher? 

Cnpfain Fenny. — T asked him for a steamer, and would pilot her up the 
channel to the ice, anti wait till the ici' shoidd clear away. J would have 
waited there a month. 

.")(). Chairman. — 'fhat was your reason tor asking for a steamer ? 

Captain Fenny . — Yes ; most uinlouhtedly. 

.">1. Chairman.- — Ami s'oii are still of opitiion tliaf if the iee had eleared 
awa>’ ytui could have gone up ? 

Captain Fenny . — Most un(]uestioii:il)ly. 

iri. Chairman . — Did you explain tlml to Captain Austin at the time? 

Captain Fenny. — Yes, tind he refused me that steamer to go up with. 

.oil. Chairman.— \)\i\. you explain to Captain Austin at that time that .Sir 
.fohu Uranklin had gone up that clnmnel ? 

Cajitaia Fenny. — Mo.-t iinquestioiiiihly. 

('hii’iinati . — 'fhat is a sullicieiit answer. 


.“it. (t/iairmaa . — You meant by asking for a steamer that it would be the 
he-t vessel to pmsec'uto the discoveries if the iee had cleared away? 

Captain Fenny. -Ye", the only- \essel, 

00. Chairmoit .\nd you ntfered to pilot the steamer 011 account of your 

own ex{)eriencc ? 

i*aptain Penny . — \ cs. 


.'»(). Sir E. Parry . — Did you .‘isk f!)r a steamer to command it 3’ourself ? 
(,'ajifain Feiiini . — I’o pilot it. 


Sir E. Parry. -I’iloting through the ice 1 hardly understand. We arc 

so mueh at the iiiciry of the ice tliat we can hardly call it piloting. 

* 

.■) 7 - Captain /’ccf/ic//.- -If you were so certain of the ice goi tig away from 
I !iat channel and the water clearing, by waiting a tew days, could you not 
consistently with your orders iiave wailed that period? 

(Captain Fenny. — M3' vessel was not s lited to go further than I did. 
Hclbre I could have gone any distance the season would have gone; W'hereas 
in a steamer .'iOO miles could have hceii gone over in a week, as it was 
ver\' likel3' we should have had to proceed tliat distance befiirc wc obtained 
any fresh traces. , 

.OS. Captain lieeehey . — How long are those seas navigable? 

Captain. Fenny . — It depends greatly upon the seasons. In Harrow’s .Straits 
last year the frost set in on the I.'Uh of .September, but this year there was more 
water in BarroAv’s Straits, and it. may be later hetbre the frost .sets in. 


09. Chairman . — There is another exiiression in Captain Ausliu’s letter to 


you of the llth August last, to which 1 must call 3'our attention. He requests 
you to acquaint him “ whether you consider that the search of Wellington 
“ Strait, made by the expedition under your charge, i.s .'■o far satisfactory us to 
“ render a further prosecution in that direction, if practicable, unnecessary. ’ 
What did 3 0U do in consequence of this ? 

Captain Penny . — I would not take upon myself the fearful rcspoiisil)ilil3' of 
saying whether the channel Avas sulllcicntly seurched. 1 am free to confess that 
I Avas very angry* at being written to at all by Captain Austin w’lien wc had con- 
A’crscd 80 long upon the very same subject, and I had told him all in niv power, 
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f'iviopf him my chart, and bcgf^ed him to let me pilot one of his steamers up 
Wellington (’hannel. IJad 1 Ix-cn cool J should have used better words, 

60. Clifiirinon AVhat I mean by the last question is this : In the letter 

(Japtain Austin sent to you he meant to ask you whether the search up 
the channel was practicable, — advisable, or not ? 

Cnpffiiri Pi.‘inn/.—\ explained my views to Captain .Austin, and still he sent 
me that loiter. Captaiiji Austin was competent to judge for himself. I am not 
accustomed to write official despatehes, or probably 1 should- have been more 
cautious, (.’aptain Austin ought to know what to do. 

(51. ('Iinirnntn. — It was hardly fair to Captain Austin not to give a full opinion 
on the. sid)ject. A^our letter was so short that any one on reading it would 
su])pose you intended to express your opinion that it was useless to wait for 
the breaking up of the iee, and that you were conviiiecd no fiirthcr search was 
necessary, — that all that could be done was done, and that no further traces 
could be Ibiind? 

(M/itfiin Pruni /. — Nothing of the sort could h.avc been intended ; and C.aptaiii 
/Au.stin could not ha\e pul that interpretation upon the letter, as he well knew 
my previoiis opinions. 'I'hat letter was written under strong feelings oJ' irrita- 
tion and in answer to a note from Captain Austin. 

62. -Instead of exciting yourself Avhy did you not c.xplain to 
(^‘lplain Austin that fiirthcr se.-irch ought to he made in the direction where 
you had been ? 

(.nplnin Pfmn/. — I asked him for a. sti'amcr in order to jirosecule that 
search. 

Citphtut j’hfsfin rose and syid, After sending Captain Penny that note 
I sat <l(»\in and wr(»tc him a calm request on the suhiect, (knowing that 
he was an experienced person,) urging him t(» let me liave an answer. 1 
think Capt-.iiii Penny must have had iny letter eight hours. It wa.s two 
o’clock ill the morning when I received his answer. 1 wrote a private 
note to Captain IViiiiy which he must Jnvve. 

('tipifiin — I have not got it; T have searched tlir it in every quarter. 

1 sent down, to .Micrdeeii fiir it on my arrival here in l.oiulon, but it is not to 
he limiid anywhere. I am not aceustoineil to tie up all my letters, mid many 
official dcspatclie.s have been destroyed. 

6.‘i. Clifflniifni . — Have you had any fUrthcr rorrespondenee with (..’aptain 
Austin tliaii that whieh appears in print 

Cnphiiu Pvunif . — Yi-s; there wa.s another letter in whieh T slated that I had 
ex|ticssed my opinion to him. I told ('aptain .Austin wliat 1 had done; 1 told 
liiiii that my orders were not .sueh as would allow' me to run the risk of another 
.-Vrelie winter without some prospect of success. 

Pnpffiin /Instill said he had nut received such a letter from Captain 
Pcmiy. 

dfipOiin Print i/.-~ (Captain Stewart w'as present when Captain Austin got the 
letter. 

6t. Sir K. Parry . — Wheii was it? 

Captain. Penny . — About the llih of August. 

6r». Chair Ilian — 'riie letter whieh appears in print is dated 1 1th of August; 
was it before or after that ? 

Captain Penny After that. 

66. Sir P Parry — Captain Stewart ivas there, you say ? 

Captain Penny. — Yes; and he knows that I delivered it to him. 

67* Chairman . — Have you the letter with you ? 

Captain Penny . — It is in London now, and I can send for it. 

63. Captain Austin . — I do not exactly understand what is the question; is it 
that a letter wa.s delivered to me ? 

Sir E. Parry . — It is that there was a letter delivered to you (as an answer to 
your first letter) by Captain Penny, in the presence of Captain Stewart and 
Captain Oinmanney. 
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69 , Sir E. Parry . — Did you ever m writing state to Captain Aiutiri your 
jei-ointncnuation to hitn to go up Wellington Strait ? 

Qipfoin Penny. — Certainly not. What was the use of wTiiing wivoiv I was 
telling hint tvhat I had done ? 

(Captain Stewart was called in, and was sent for the despatch alluded t > 
by Captain Penny.) 

7 ( 1 . CZ/n/'/Hirtw.— What quantity of provisions do you consider you had left 
when you detennined to give up all furthai: search ? 

Coplain About fourteen months provision for the two vessels at 

the rate W'c were going on ; liut the search a.ssiimed a new feature. 1 had 
nothing to carry out the search. 

71 . Chnirmain Supposing the barrier had not cleared away, what would you 

have proposed to do ? 

Captain Prnny. — If the barrier had not cleared away the search must he 
carried out with boats and sledges. 

7 ti. Chairman. — Do you think that it would have been possible to carry out 
the further search with your provisions ? 

Captain Penny. — Certainly not; I was unprepared with travelling equip- 
ment to carry out the search, and vessels not well adapted to go up the 
channel at that late season. 


Mt. Ptnh^. 
Oi l. 18.51. 


7 ;$. Chairman. — AVIien you asked for a steamer, did you ask for one steamer, 
or more t • 

Cnptam Penny . — Only one. 

74 . Atlmirnl Fonshaire Did you intend to pass another Arctic winter if you 

i-onld have «ibtained a steamer and got up thcVhannel ? 

Captain Penny.- -That would be the advantage of a steamer. We could 
have procei'dod .OOd miles up the cliannel if the w’ay h:ul been clear. 

/j. .Idmirnl luoi.diame. — Did you conlempl.ate being detained another winter? 

Captain Penny.- Yes. If traces had been got unquestionably we slionlil 
have stopped. 

7f>. Admiral Ah;/.'?/m’/r«.-- Sup]iose that the icc in the Wellington Strait bud 
cleared away, and Captain Austin lia'd lieen able to aflbrd you a steamer; where 
would you iinve thought of wintering ? 

Captain Penny. — U'we could have got .500 miles iqi the channel, we should 
have wintered there, if more traces had been found. It would have been of no 
use going there unless we bad Avintered there. 

77 . Captain 7 Zee(;//e/y.- -Where Averc the limits of the ice in 1851 ? 

Sir K. Parry. — He ne\'er saw it. in the best portion of 18.51. 

(Captain Penny explained this matter to the committee). 

78. Sir K. Parry. — Was the Avater open as far up Wellington Strait in 1851 
as in 18.50.? 

Captain Penny Yes ; it was in the same spot in 1851 as in 1850; it Avas as 

far up in 1851, on the 25th day of July, as it was on the 9th day of September 
1850. 

79 . Captain Ikechey In 1851 Captain Stewart in returning Avalked over 

the ice from bis farthest, Avhich was Cape Bcchcr, and found it much decayed. 
Noav did that icc clear aAvay in 1851 ? 

Captain Penny. — I Avas there on the 22(1 of July, and that Avas the last I 
saAv of it. It was then broken and much decayed, and only Avanted a strong 
north-east Avind to clear it away. On the 5th September 1850 I saAv clear 
water in that channel. 

80. Captain Beechey. — Was this ice more or less broken in 1851 ? 

Captain Pe/iny.— The last time I saw the Queen Victoria Channel was on 

the 23d day of J uly ; it Avas then much decayed and broken, and Avould not 
allow an empty boat to be launched over it. 

81. Admiral Fanshuwe. — And referring to your own tAvo ships, you say you 
had not sufficient provisions to prosecute the search ? 

Captain Penny . — 1 had not the means in my power to carry the search out, 
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and I would never fur one uroment think of stopping out there without sutK' 
cient means to carr}' t)ut the search. 

82. Admiral Fa ushaiir.- -Yon say you had not sufficient provisions and means 
to caiTy out the search y 

Captain Pumuj. — (.'ertainly. 

83. Admiral Fnnshamr. — Refore you came away tlid you ask Captain Stew'art, 
of the So])hia, or iiny of the officers, their opinion about the further prosecution 
of the search in Wellington Strait? * 

Captain Pmniip — Certainly not; the masters of our vessels take all thftt 
responsibility upon themselves. 

8i-. Admiral Fansliairr I understand you did not t.akc Captain Stewart’s 

opinion about further search in the channel ? 

Captain Penni/ — No ; he might have had ati j)pinion on the subject, but 
I did not a.sk him ; the responsibility was mine, not his. 

H.*). Sir F. Parrif . — When you .started to come home, did you contemplate 
asking. for a steamer to go out again ? 

Captain Ponnjj. — No, but 1 was prepared to do so. 

86. Sir 1C. Parrif. — Did you and your t>fficers cnnlcmplate going out again ? 
Captain Ptuimj. — No, not when I first returned. 

8/. Sir IC. Porrij — What made you proposc^it afterwards ? 

Captain Pininif. It slruek me that it’ 1 had t!ie means I could prosecute 

the seareii to .-idvaiitage. I was prompted to make the proposal in consequence 
«)f its having been said that inor^ might have been done than was done. 

88. Sir JC. Parrif. —Was that Avhal led you to propose to the Admiralty to 
go out in a steamer!' Wsis it in conscqu(*ncc of what was said when you 
came home ? 

Captain Pciinij. — I found that everybody was disn])point(‘d, and 1 wislied 
to have the means i)f going out iigiiin. 

(Captain Stewart here brought in the letter rclerreil to in the previous 
]iart of the inquirv, and it was read,) 

Hf). Sir JC. Parrif. — Kxplain llnit exjwession in the letter, “ I c.'in only judge 
“ when I see Wellington (’liannel.” What is the meaning ol’that? 

Captain Piainij.- --'riie ineiining is, tlnit if Wellington Chaun..*! is open, I 
would proceed up it with my two vessels. I new or intended to answer 
(kaptaiii* Austin’s letter. 

yo. Sir JC. Jhirrtf. — Surely it v.iis iiieumbeiit uponyou to an.swer so important 
:i question? 

Captain Praaif -I do not justify that portion of the letter, written, as i 
have before stated, muh-r feelings of irriliition. ('aptain Austin c.aine, and 
I told him everything thiit had takc*n place about the Wellington f’haoncl, 
which would liavc been worth fifty letters from me. 

91. Sir JC. l^arrif,-~.l think Captain Austin had a right to have an answer to 
the question. When an ollicer in his po.sition put a specific (luestion to you .so 
cautiously, surely it dennindcd an answer ? 

Captain Pennif. — Caj)lain Austin i.s perfectly w’oll .aware that he bad his 
answer, and he understood it very well, but it wiis not what he wanted. 

92. Sir JC. I*arrif — Do not you think noir it would have been better to give a 
specific answer 1o Captain Austin’s inquiry ? 

Captain /Vn//y.--Any one can .sec under wbat eireuinstanccs it was written, 
and the intention of it. 

9*3. Admiral Fnnshnwe — .Suppose Captain Austin had died, nothing would 
have been in wi-iting to pass to the second in command ? 

Captain Pviniif — I have said before, that it was not my intention to give an 
answer to this de.qi.-itch. 

94. Chairman . — Wc must put on record the ansAver to the question put to 
. you. The question was this, “ Do you not think on further consideration that it 
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« would have been b^ter if you bad answered (!!aptain Austin’s note more 
explicitly, taking into consideration all the circumstances of the case ? 

Captain Penny . — In the position I occupied, 1 think 1 pursued the right 
course. I told Captoia Austin what I had done, but he would not avail himself 
of it. 


Mr^Pauijf. 
arnh Out. 1851. 


g.'i. Chairman. — Would it not have been better for you to have said you 
would not take upon yourself the responsibility ? 

Captain Penny. — That is precisely what I said. I said that I vrould not 
take any further responsibility upon myself. 

g6. Captain Beechey. — On what day was it that you told Captain Austin 
your views with respect to the channel ? 

(Japtain Penny. — It was on the 11th of August. 


97. Captain Beechey. — Then on the 1 1th of August you told Captain Austin 
that the strait ought to be better cxaiuiiicd, and that if he w'ould give yon a 
vessel you would go up there ? 

Captain Penny. — Yes, I asked him for a steamer to go up there. The very 
last words I used to him were, “ Now, Sir, go up there, and do the cause some 
“ service.” 


9ft. Captain Beechey. — Had 3''Ou at that time rceeived Captain Austin’s 
official letter ? ' 

Captain Penny. — Yes, that was after all the other letters had passed. 

99. Captain Beechey . — Was it after you explained your views to Captain 
Austin that you received his letter ? 

Captain. Penny. — Yes, it was. 

100. Chainmn. — Had you any conversation about this letter ? 

Captain Penny. — No, no conversation whatever. The last thing I said was, 
“ Go up into the Wellington Channel, and you will do good service to the 
“ cause.” 


101. Chainnan On w'hat day was that ? 

Captain Penny. — I think it was ou the morning of the l‘2th of August. 

102. Admiral Famhaioe. — I think your opinion was that Sir John lA-auklin 
went through the channel to the north'West ? 

Captain Penny. — I am convinced of that. I always had that impression, 
and I have never had occasion to alter it. I do not think he could have gone 
any other way. 

103. Sir E. Parry. — Why not go any other way ? Why not go the wbj' 1 
went ? Why do you think he might not have gone that way ? Why might 
he not have gone by Cape Walker and the .south-west? 

ihptain Penny Why then he would have rciiched the American shore, 

and we should have had him long ago. Tr. ’.veiling parties belonging to the 
north-west companies would have seen him. 

104. Sir E. Parry. — But you said he could not have gone another way ? 

Captain Penny having handed in a paper, 

The Chairman said, I suppose j’oiir object in giving me this paper is 
that it should appear in evidence, so that I must ask you some questions 
upon it, and then you will have an opportunity of recording it if you 
like. 

105. Captain Beechey. — We do not expect from you ^any scientific matter 

beyond what you have given us w'ith respect to the latitudes; but I may 
ask you whether you put the work together yourself to a chart which 

was placed on the table) ? 

Captain Penny, — Captain Stewart did a great portion of it, but I was 
present when it was done. 

106. Captmn Beechey. — . When you were at Cape Becher did you get 
the bearing of these distant .points ? ' 

Captain Penny . — ^Yes. 


L 
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Mr. Pmny. 
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107 . Cnptain Ikerhey. — When you srav Sir John and l^ady Franklin points, 

was the weather clear ? ^ 

Qiptnin Penny. — Yes, the weather was perfectly clear. I am accustomed 
to take heights, and by cuinputation 1 imagine that 500 or 6 OO feet might have 
been the measurement. 

108. Capfnht lieerliey. — With fourteen months provisions on board, do not 
you think you would have been justified by your orders in remaining to 
see whether the ice would break away or not ? 

dnphrin Pmniy. — 1 do not think it would hav(^ been of the slightest use with 
a sailing vessel. 

109 . Cnploin lia'vhey.- - I'io not you think you ought to litive stopped to 
sec whether the iee cleared away 

Captain Penny.— \ might have been justified in that, but not in going up 
the channel. 

I lit. Captain Itece.hey — ('ould you have .“topped with the amount of provi- 
siuns you had? 

Captain Penny. — Oh yes. 

111. <S'/V E. Parry. — Did you umlcrsland that ( 'aptain Austin meant to 
eome home about the 12tb of August ? 

Captain Penny.— -X thought so. 

11‘i. Sir E. Parry . — I low did you ascertain the liict that Captain Austin 
wa!< coming liom<f; you were right enough, but how did you ascertain it? 'I’lie 
reason why 1 ask is this; knowing that Captain Austin was going aAvay to 
Jones’s Sound, would it not have been desirable to .stop and see w’hat became 
of the iee in the Wellington Channel? 

Cautain Penny — It would have been of no use stopping there ; if the idea 
had siruek me at the time it is possible I might have I'cmaincd there some 
time. 

1 111. Clinirnian . — One thing more occurs to me to ask you. You were quite 
awiin.' from Captain Auslin’.s letter to you of the 12th of August that he had 
determined (in eonsecpieiiec probably of tlu' Idter lu' had reei‘iv(‘d from ,\ou) that 
ho did not consider it necessary to prosecute the search further, even if it were 
praetirahle, in tliat direct ion. Now after all you have said it is hardly worth 
while, to ask you any more f|uestions, but were you not then fully aware that 
that wa.s the last opportunity you would have of urging upon him a further 
.search in that direction? , 

Captain Penny The last thing I said to ( 'aptain Austin was, “ Go up 

“ the Welliuglon (Jliuimel, and do the cause good .service.” 

J l‘t. (.'A«//na//<.- What course did you take to explore Jones's Sound? 

Captain Penny. — When we came there we fell into a body of ice, ami we 
could proceed no further. 

11.5. Chairman.- You .say you found it so blocked up with ice that you 
could not proceed ? 

(^aptain Penny Yes. 

U(>. Chairman Do you think that later in the year that might have 

been accomplished ? 

i 'aptain Penny. — It might have been, but everything depends upon the 
winds. 

117> Chairman. — It i.s in the same category as the Wellington Strait, 
that may open sometimes and close sometimes ? 

Captain Penny. — Yes, I think it is very likely. 

118. Chairman We are directed to inquire not only into the past but in 

reference to the future. Will you tell us what arc your opinions concerning 
operations next } car ? 

Captain Penny — 1 will tell you. The first and most important thing U 
that the party w'ho goes out must he tbc rcsponsiHle party. 
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1 19. Captain Beech^. — When you came to Cape Bechcr, your furthest 
distance northwards frofa Queen Victoria’s Channel, in what state did the 
waters appear to you ? . 

Captain Penny, — In the north-west nothing but clear water as far as the eye 
could reach ; a water sky bound it. 'fhe height of (')ape Bechcr was about 
.'iOO fret. 


Hr. Pnmjf.. 
27th Oct. 1851. 


120. Captain Beechey — In the north and south channel was there a strong 
current ? 

Captain Penny — Yes, there was. 

121. Captain Beechey. — How strong did the currents run ? 

Captain Penny. — Not less than four miles in the hour. 

1 22. Captain Bcecltey On what day was that ? 

Captain Penny — I could not tell without reference. I think it was at the 
full moon. 


1 23. Captain Beechey . — Then it was about the time of the springs ? 

Captain Penny Yes. 

124. Hir E. Parry . — Do you think it was a regular tide ? 

Captain Penny — ft was the regular tide, but running from the westward 
longer than from the eastward. 

12/j. Captain Beechey . — I find from your evidence before the Committee at 
Woolwich that you make the following remarks : — “ At Point Surprise and 
“ Disappointment Bay there was about four feet rise and fSill, a pretty regular 
“ fide, 'file water on the ledge of grounded ice on Csipe llenjatiiin .Smith 
“ was low about the l6tli of July, lower than usual; a greater fall than we 
“ had observed in other parts. Pull moon having occurred on the 13th, the 
“ spring tide may have accounted for this. In the (Queen’s Channel the 
“ current ran lo the eastward not less than four miles on the Kith oPJuly, 
“ the wind being fresh from the westward. Thinks the stream catiu' most Wm 
“ the westward; the stream of tide was not regular. Dilferent observations 
“ were made to ascertain which way the flood tide eamc‘. As seen from 
“ Assistance 1 larboiir, Ihe currents seemed to be influenced principally by the 
“ winds.” Do you assent to all this ? 

Captain Penny . — Yes. 

12<i. Chairman . — You have given it in evidence before the Woolwich (Com- 
mittee that you met with wood and foreign substances in the channel ? 

(The ('hairman read a list of the articles which had been found by (Captain 
Penny as stated before the (Committee! at Woolwich.) 

J 27. Chmrman . — Is all that correct 'i 

Captain Penny. — Y'es, it is. 

12s. Chairman . — In your jounieys and voyages along the shores of the 
Queen Channel what animals did you meet wi'.h and in what quantities ? 

Captain Penny . — In our travelling parties we met with thirty-four bears. 

1 29. Chairman . — White polar bears ? 

Captain Penny . — Yes. 

• 

130. Chairman . — Any seals ? 

Captain Penny Yes, a great many, and two were killed. 

1.31. Chairman . — Any other animals ? 

Captain Penny . — Several w’alruses; one of them was killed. I think we saw 
about fourteen d(^r, mostly down upon the islands. 1'honsands of birds might 
have been easily approached and killed. 

132. Sir E. Pariy . — Did you eat any of the walruses ? 

Captain Penny. — Y'es, and I thought them as good as the seals. 'J'he 
men aid not eat them. 

133. Chairtnan.^On Baillie Hamilton Island you found more birds than 
anywhere eke, did you aot?, 

Captain Penny. — Yes. 

L 2 
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Mr, Pamy. 1 34 . Sir JR. Parry . — What would be your view, — the public feeling in 
27th 1851 makes it desirable to ask it, — suppose you had been left there 

‘ with your guns and ainniunition, to what extent could you have supplied pro- 
visions, anything, for instance, that starving people would cat ? 

Captain Penny . — AVc might hsivc supplied abundance of food. The very 
exertion to produce food would be conducive to health. 

135. Chairman . — Could fish be procured in any quantity ? 

Caytain Penny 'rin:ra. arc some crawfish, but they arc small and very 

few in .number. 

136. Sir E. Parry . — There arc some small fish in the lake near Assistance 
•Bay, art! there not ? 

Captain Penny. — Yes, some trout, but very few. 

137 . Chairman — Had you a thermometer with you ? 

Captain Penny No. Captain Ornmanney had it much colder down bis 

part than we had. I had a thermometer the first time, but not the second. 

138. Sir E. Parry. — Dr. Sutherland had one, had he not? 

Captain Penny. — Yes. 

1 3}). Sir E. Parry . — Who first landed at .Bccchey Island and discovered the 
I races of the “ Erebus ” aiul “ Terror ” ? 

Captain Penny — All my officers and some of Ihe men went down together 
and discovered winter quarters. 

140. Chairman Yoxi incan that they «liscovered the winter (piarlcrs of the 

“ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” ? 

Captain Penny.- — Yes. 

1 - 11 . Chairman . — We arc dircclcd to iinjuirc into the conduct of the officers 
in the expedition. Have you any complaints to make against them, or did 
they conduct themselves to your satisfaction ? 

Captain Penny 'fhey performed their duties creditably throughout the 

e.xpcdition. 


Mr, A. Stewart. 


(LAPTAIN STEWART, late of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Sophia,” called. 

142. Chairman. — Did you <‘omm:uid Ihe “ So])hia” under Mr. Penny’s 
orders ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes, I did. 

113. Chairman Are you aware of all the transactions during the summer 

of this year when in the Queen’s Channel and the Wellington Strait ? 

Captai V Stewart. — Y es. 

114. Chairman. — Did you consider the ice likely to clear this year at the 
mouth of Wellington Strait? 

Captain Stewart . — There was a chance. 

14.5. Chuirm/in. — It was all firm when you last saw it? 

Captain Stewart. — Wheu 1 last saw it it was quite firm. 

1 46. Captain Beechey When was that ? 

Captain Stewart. — About the middle of July. 

147 . Chairman. — Have you been accustomed to polar navigation, an& 
to iec ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes. 

148. Sir E. Parry. — How many voyages have you been in the Polar Seas ? 

Captain Stewart Six or seven. 

149 . Chairman. — What is your own opinion on the subject; do you think 
that it was fast ice or not ? 

Captain Stewart . — I do not think it is fast icc. 

150. Chairman. — Was there any appearance this year of its being likely to 
break up ? 

Captain Stewart. — It was breaking up from the southward as far as the line 
marked by Mr. Penny on this chart, (signed by Mr. Fegen,) between Cape 
Bowden and Separation Point. 
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151. Captain Beechep. — At what time did you see that appearance of the 

I ■» 

Captain Stewart,— Ahont the 17th of July. 


Mr. A. Stewart, 
27th Oct. 1851. 


152. Captain Beechey. — IIow far north did that ice extend? 

Captain Stewart. — It extended to the line marked Sept. 5, 1850. It was 
very sound ice, and to the north-westward of that it was more broken. 

153. Captain Buevhtn/. — How far did it extend to the westwara? 

Captain Stewart . — 1 do not know. 


151. Sir E. Parry. — Between Baillie Hamilton Island and Baring Bay, 
wa.s ice there ? 

Captain Stewart — Yes. 

155. Captain Beechey. — You were on Cape Bccher ; what was the appear- 
ance of the sea and ice from Cape Becher on the l.«»t of June ? 

Captain Stewart.— 1 could have gone anywhere to the westward with a ship 
from the edge of the ice. 

156. Sir E. Parry — Was it perfectly clear to the north-west as fiir as you 
could see ? 

Captain Stewart. — It Avas, and we could have sailed anywhere. The ice 
M as very much broken up. 

157. Sir E. Parry. — What wa.s the nature of the sailing ice ? 

Captain Stewart . — About the same ice as in the channel, about five feet 
iliick.. 


1 58. Sir E. Parry. — You would call it very light iCe ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes. 

159. Captain Beccluy.—Yoxi travelled over pai t of this ice at the north-east 
pfirt of Wellington Channel in your outward journey ? 

Captain Stewart . — Y o.s. 

l6(). Captain Beechey. — Of what thickness did the ice appear to you ? 

Captain Sfearart We travelled over some very heavy pieces of ice, quite 

distinct from the other sort of ic«‘. 

I6l. Captain Beectuy. — It appeared to be the ice of one winter, with heavy 
masses frozen on it ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes, that was the ca.se exactly. 

l()2. Captain Beechey. — On rctuniing you thought to pass over part of this 
ice, and found it so cracked that it Avas not safe to Avalk over it ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes. 

163. Captain Beechey What time was that ? 

Captain Stacart. — About the middle of June? 

164. Captain Beechey. — Did you see the clear water in 1850 to the north of 
Wcllingtpu (/liannel ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes. 

165. Sir E. Parry Wherefrom, andAvhen? 

Captain Stewart From Cape Spencer, and about the first week in 

September. 

166. Sir E. Parry. — How much ice do you think remained in Wellington 
Strait? What breadth of ice remained unbroken there in 1850? 

Captain Stewart. — I should say from twenty to thirty miles. 

167. Sir E. Parry. — So much as that? 

Captain Stewart Yes. 

168. Sir E. Parry From you own observation in 1851, when you Avcrc 

travelling, do 3'ou think there were from twenty to thirty miles of old ice not 
broken up in the autumn of 1850 ? 

Captain Stewart. — I think it Avas broken up, but it did not come out. 

L3 
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Mr, A, SttwarL 
Oct. 1851. 


Vide page .S8, 
Am. SfW. 


l()9. Captain Jieecfmp . — Did you make any observations on the tides in the 
Queen’s C’hiinncl ? Did you notice any regular rise or fall ? 

Oipfain Sfoiparf: — No, I did not. I had no opportunity of doing so on 
account of the old ice. 

170. Captain Baadmjj . — Did you see the icc in motion in the Northern 
Chunncl going to aiKl fro with the tide ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes. 

171. Captain, lircclwij .At what rate do you suppose ? 

Captain Stnrart . — At three or four miles an hour. 

1 72. Captain Brvehetj . — Did it go to the westward or to the eastward, in 
your opinion ? 

Captain Sttavart . — 1 do not know ; it came longer from the westward. 

173. Sir .E. Parry.— Do you think there is a set or current from any 
particular dircclion ? 

Captain. St /nvarL- -Yes, from the westward, independently of the tides. 

l/ l- Captain Bcccfiey . — Did tlurre appear to be any pressure of ice in any 
particular direction south or west ? 

Captain Slv,ir:arl.--'V\\evv was a heavy pressure of ice at Cape Tleeher from 
the south and west. 

1 7 •'». t a plain Bvcclwy . — That relcrs to the. same ice you before sjwke of? 
Captain Stewart — That formed no part of the sailing ice, but remained fixed 
to t1ie land. 

17f>. Chainnan . — You were not in the boat with Captain Penny ? 

Captain Stewart — I was not with tlie same party, but had charge of another, 
and had Dr. Sutherland with me. 

177. Chairman — Did you see any animals? 

Captain. Sti‘n'arf.--Yes, a good many. 

i7S. Chairman . — Dcseriho what (puidrupeds ? 

(Aipfain Stewart- -Xbont a dozen bears and one deer. 

J79- Chairman . — Aiiv walruses-’ 

Capiai n Stcjcart. — -N one. 

IHO. Chairman . — Any se.'ds ? 

Captain Stewart Y es. 

Ibl. Chairman Any white bears? 

( hptai n. Ste.u’art. — Y (;s. 

182. Chairman — .Any ducks’ eggs? 

Captain Stewart.— No, because we W'cre too soon there. 

Chairman . — .At that time it w'ould have been impossible, for any person; 
not having the means of subsistence to supply themselves fhnn such sources ? 
Captain Slew-art Quite impossible. 

184. C/«/i'>mrtM.-~They could make up something to increase their stores? 
Captain Stewart Oh yes. 

IH.*!. Chainnan . — Did j’ou shoot any bears ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes, I fired at one or two, but wc did not want them. 

186. Chairman . — There was a letter sent by Captain Penny to Captain Austin 
on the 12th of August. Do you know anything about it? 

Captain Stewart. — Y es. 

187- Chairman . — State what you know about it ? 

('riic Icttiir addressed by Captain Penny to Captain Austin was handed 
to Captain Stewart.) 

188. Chairman . — Is that the letter? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes, that is the letter sent by Captain Penny from 
Assistance Bay. ^ 

1 89. Chairman . — Had you had any conversation ^bout it with Captain Penny 
previously ? 

Captain Stewart . about this one. 
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190. Chait'man.—Do you say you know the contents of the first letter written Jfr. A. Sitwart, 
to Captain Austin in Assistance Bay, or did you see Captain Austin’s letter 
to Captain Penny about further search up Wellington Strait V 

Captain Sfetpart — Yes, I did. ^ 

191- Chairman. — Did Captain Penny consult the officers of his vessel on 
the subject of further search V 

Captain Stewart. — The matter was mentioned, but I cannot say he consulted 
the officers on ^he subject. 

192. Chairman. — What was your opinion on the subject ^ Did you think 
the bar of ice would clear away sufficiently to enable any vessels to get up 
Wellington Straits? 

Captain Stewart. — That is a very difiicult question to answer. I should say 
it was not at all impossible. 

tO!^- Chairman. — Do you think there would have been time to pass up the 
Straits after the ice had cleared away ? 

Captam Stewart — I think it is (piitc possible. 

194. Chairman. — Possible that it might have cleared away ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes. 

196. Chairman. — If you had had charge of the expedition, do you think you 
u'ould have becu induced to wait there to see whether it would clear away ? 

Captain Stewart — We could not have done it with our little ships. 

196. Sir li. Parrjj Could you not have waited? 

Captain Stewart. — We might have waited, hut it would have been impossible 
to li4^vc done any good. ^ 

197. Chairman. -Slate why it would have been impossible to have done 
an y good ? 

Captain Stewart. — We might have got into the loose ice, and our two smtill 
vessels eo\i1d not have eflx'cted any good. 

198. Admiral Famhawe. — Did the advisability of remaining there ever 
oecur to you ? 

Captain Stewart — 1 was quite in doubt whether Penny would remain there 
or not. 

199- Admiral Fanshawe. — Is it your own opinion, under all the cireumstanees 
of the position of your vessel, and the stores you had, that you might have 
stopped another month ? 

Captain Stewart — I think not, certainly. 

200. Admiral Fanshawe. — There was not then any possibility of prosecuting 
any further search ? 

Captain Stewart. — We had nothing to search with. 

201. Admiral Fanshawe. — Suppose you had not fallen in with Captain 
Austin’s expedition, and you had found those relics of Sir John Franklin, 
would you have prosecuted the search through the Wellington Strait and 
the Victoria Channel, or would you have returned ? 

Captam Stewart — We should have returned, most certainly, under the 
circumstancc.s. 

202. Admiral jFh/isAttWc.—Did you form any opinion as to the way Sir 
John Franklin had passed ? 

Captain Stewart. — He could not have gone by the .south-west. 

20.'J. Sir E. Parry . — Why do you think so ? 

Captain Stewart. — It is scarcely possible that a vessel could come all that 
distance without some one hearing of it. I think he went by the Wellington 
Strait. My reasons for thinking so are on account of the water discovered in 
the north-west, and were I sent to look lor a north-west passage I would go up 
Wellington Strait. 

204. Admiral Fanshawe. — Did you express any wish to remain in the 
Sophia for that investigation ? 

Captain Stewart. — No. 

L 4 
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205. Cftairman , — You speak confidently of Sir John Franklin taking the 
north-west passage. You cannot state whether any obstaclctl exist that 
way or not ? 

Captain Stewart.— I cannot. 

206. Sir E. Parry. — After the travelling parties returned, was there not a 
meeting between Captain Penny and Captain Austin to talk over the matter? 

Caplin Stewart. — Yes, there Avas such a meeting. 

207 . Sir E. Parry. — Do you know what was the result ofikhat meeting ? 
What did you understand to be the result of it ? 

Captain Stewart. — I don’t think there was any understanding come to. 

208. Sir E. Parry. — Do you not suppose some understanding must have 
been come to ? 

Captain Stewart. — I heard Captain Penny ask (Japtain Austin for the 
steamer to go up the channel with. 

209 . CAwmaon.— Repeat, as nearly as you can recollect, what he said on 

that occasion ? * 

Sir E. Parry. — Did not Captain Penny at the same time express his opinion 
that further search was unnecessary ? 

Captain Stewart. — Captain Penny wrote a letter to that effect ; but I 
believe it Avas contrary to his couA'ictions. 

Sir E. Parry read from (’aptain Stewart’s journal of the 28th July 18.51 

as fidlows : 

“ ('ommunicatioii Avas held Avith Captain Austin, and an exchange of pro- 
“ cecding took place betAA*een the two commodores. The result Avas*that 
“ Captain Austin considered the search to the westAvard was done, and 
“ Captain Penny that further search in the Wellington Channel was un- 
“ necessary, to which every one agreed. A Her having been so far in it 
“ without having got any trace, 1 had no hesitation in giving my opinion that 
“ further search in that direction Avas unnecessary, and, as far as I know, it Avas 
“ the opinion of every one. Nothing Avas then left for us to «lo, and after some 
“ ten days in the icc in the hay, wc broke adrift, and were once more free." 

210; Chairman. — Were these your opinions .at the time? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes.- 

211. Chairman. — Have you seen any cause to alter them ? 

Captain Stewart . — I did not kiiOAv at that time that traces had been found 
ill any other direction. 

21.5. Sir E. Parry. — At that time you understood that nothing more Avas 
to be done ? 

Captain St-ewart. — Yes. 

214. Sir E. Parry. — (Jould anything more have been done than was done ? 

Captain Stewart. — If wc could have traced him, more could have been done. 

21.5. Captain lieechey — You say that if you had been at Wellington Strait, 
and it had been clear, you could have gone up to examine it? 

Captain Stewart. — We could have gone if it had not been blocked up. 

216 . Captain Beechey. — Was it blocked by sailing ice ? 

Captain Stewart — It was sailing icc wc met with. 

217 . Captain Beechey. — If there had been no sailing icc would you have 
gone up it ? 

Captain Stewart.— Yea. 

218. Sir E. Pairy — If you could not have got up there, why could Sir 
John Franklin ? If you think he is gone up there, he must have got through. 
If he could not get through, how could you get through ? 

Captain Stewart . — He niip^bt have got through, but of course there is a 
great deal of chance-work in it. It is a very difficult navigation. 

219* Sir E. Parry — The tides make it difficult ? 

Captain Stewart.— Yes, 
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220. Captain Beecheif . — Then we are to understand that from Cape Bechcr 
to Baring Aland and Houston Stewart Island there is a great deal of packed 
ice that was driven to the eastward and blocked up the channel ? 

Captain Stewart — Yes. 

221. Captain BeecJwy — Will you mark the line where you saw the ice 
packed when you were there in June ? 

Captain Stewart . — It was to the westward of Bailey Hamilton and Dundas 
Island. Thc|^ was loose ice as far as the eye could reach. 

222. Admiral Fanshawe. — Have you expressed any opinion since your 
return to England about a steamer going out this winter ? 

Captain Stewart.^—l was quite willing to go out. 

223. Admiral Fanshawe. — But have you volunteered your services in a 
steamer ? 

Captain Stewart. — No. 

22'1. Sir E. Parry. — Was anything of the sort spoken of by any of you 
before you came home ? 

Captain Stewart. — No ; I often thought a ship would go out again but not 
this winter. If a vessel had been going I should have been very happy to go 
again. 

225. Chairman.— 1 dare say you arc aware that Captain Penny wrote a 
letter to the A'dmindty volunteering to go out, and stating that the officers, 
who had been connected with him would ibllow him ? 

Captain Stewart . — Yes ; I and others would have done so. 

226. Admiral Fanshawe. — Ho you know what amount of provisions you 
had when you turned about to come home ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes, we had provisions for about 13 months. 

227. Captain Beechey . — Do you know what answer Captain Austin gave 
Captain Peimy alK)ut the steamer ? 

Captain Stewart — I do not recollect that any answer was given by Captain 
.Austin about the steamer. 

228. Chairnmn — And you do not know anything mon* of any con\'(‘i'sation 
that took place between Captain Pcniiy .’uxl Captain Austin ? 

Captain Stewart . — No; I never was on board after that. 

229- Sir E. Parry . — Are you aware of letters that passed Ixitwecn Captain 
Penny and C.iptain Au.stin, in which CJaptain Austin requested Captain Penn}’’ 
to acquaint him, whether in his opinion, “ the search of the Wellington 

Strait had been so far satisfactory as .to render a further prosecution in that 
“ direction, if practicable, unnecessary ?” 

Captain Stewart . — 1 am not acquainted with such a letter, but the conversa- 
tion 1 have often heard. 

230. Sir E. Parry. — If you had been in Captain Austin’s place, and had 
received such a letter as Captain Penny sent, what should you have supposed 
it meant ? 

Captain Stewart.— 1 had known what Captain Austin knew, I should 
never have asked anything of the sort. 

231. Sir E. Parry. — No, that is not what I meant. What would you 
have understood by tliat answer ? 

Captain Stewart. — There was considerable doubt at the time whether the 
Wellington Channel was navigable, and Captain Penny in a state of irritation 
sent his letter, after a conversation of many hours with Captain Austin. If it 
had been my case I should not have answered Captain Austin. 

232. Chairman. — Do you think you would have been justified in refusing 
to answer a letter from an officer in such a position ? 

Captain Stewart . — He had received the information already. He had the 
same amount of information and the same chart up to this time. 

233. Captain Beechey. — In your dwn journal you state that further scai'ch 
was quite unnecessary ? 

Captain Stewart , — I scarcely knew Captain Penny’s opinion at that time. 
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’2;V!. Sir K. Parr If. — (’aptiiin Austin’s question was as plain as man could 
put it. 'I'hc question is, what Claptain I'cnny’s answer meant? • 

Crififain. Stewart . — Captain I’cnny meant to say no search was reqnirefl 
heyond the Wellington (’liannel under the. circumstances. Neither myself nor 
Captain I’e'.my have been niueh accustomed to these sort of despatches, and 
perhaps liave not been caiitious enough in framing them. We did not 
think such letters would Ijc brought Ibrward in this investigation. 

•2d.'). Sir E. Piirrif . — When did you first hear of a steamei|[^ing out this 
year ? When did you fir.«t hear it suggested ? 

Oiltlahi. St'arart . — [ never heard of it until 1 arrived at Woolwich. 


After pome eonsideratiou, the Committee adjourned. 
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Second Day. October 28 , 1851 . 

Present, Rear-Admiral William Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Faushawe, C.B., 

Captain Sir Edward PaiTV, 

Captain F. W. Beechey, 

Mr. Fred. J. Fcgcn, Secretary. 


Dr. SUTHERI.ANl) called. 


2.36. Chairman . — You wen; Surgeon of tlu^ “ So)diia,” I believe, under 
( 'aptain Penny ? ■ 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes. 

237« Chairman . — You were one of the officei’s who explored the coast ol the 
Wellington Strait, and higher up ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes. 


lJi\ SuilterlanJ. 
Oct. 1851 


2.38. Chairman . — Did you make any observation on the barrier of ice that 
you found at the mouth of Wellington Strait ? 

Dr. Sutherland . — Not that wt^ tbund at the entrance of t.he strait, but 
bc(.wecn Cape Bowden and Point Separation. 

239 . Chairman.- -It was a complete barrier of ice that no one could get 
through, Avas it jiot ? 

Dr. Sutherland . — At what time ? 


240. Chairman When you travelled over it ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes ; it rose and fell Avith every motion of the tide, but 
there was no open water in it. 

241. Chairman. — Were you present when the open water was first discovered 
in June ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — I was at Prince Alfred's Bay when Captain Penny ilisco- 
vered the open water to the w’est of us. 

242. Chairman. — But you did not see it yourself? 

Dr. Sutherland.— I did not, except that intense refraction wa.s observed 
to the westward, which, under the circumstances, I was disposed to attribute 
to the presence of open water. 

243. Chairman. — So that you cannot give the Committee, of your own know- 
ledge, any information on that point ? 

Dr. Sutherla 7 id.—^o ; except that I foimd the ice broken in the channel, — 
that is, it had parted,— on my return. 

244. Sir E. What part of the channel do you mean ? 

Dr. Sutherland— At the north headland, in latitude 75“ 30' or 75“ 25'. 
1 found a crack two feet wide, and several smaller ones, on the 6th of June, 
extending at right angles with the land, and going across to the westward. 

245. J®. On which shore were you? 

Dr. Sittherland.’^On the east shore. T.Tie crack in the ice might have been 
two feet wide. It was about seven feet thick there. 
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246. Sir E. Parry. — How long do you think that ice had been there ? 

I)r. Sutherland. — It was that year’s icc I am certain. From its thickness 
and structure 1 had no doubt it had been there only since the previous 
October. 

247. Chairman. — How far to the north did you go? 

Dr. Satherland.—l accompanied Captain Stewart nearly to Cape Simpkinson. 

248. Captain Beechey. — Then Captain Stewart left you and you returned, 
making the circuit of Prince Allred’s Hay, having previously erttsed over the 
neck of it ? 

. Dr. Sutherland. — Yes. 1 had orders to examine a portion of the coast in 
order to discover if tiicre was an island there, of which we had some doubts. 
On our way bsick I found that island in 75'’ 49'i on the north side of Baring 
Bay. 

249. Captain Beechey. — How far off the coast ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Three miles. 

2.'i0. Captain Beechey. — I do not find it marked down on the chait ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — No ; but I have entered it down in my report. 

2.') I . Captain Beechey. — (.In your return what course did you take ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — From Baring Bay I made straight across to Cape Osborn. 

2.')2. Chairman. — Did you make any observation of the line of icc which is 
drawn on this chart from (’ajx; ()sborn? You saw that icc ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes, we passed over it. 

2.')3. Captain Beechey. — There is a line drawn from Cape Osborn to Cape 
Dc Haven, 18.50. Was there any diltercncc between that ice and that to tljc 
northward ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — I can only speak of live miles along the land. 1 am sure 
it was all of one year’s ice. I felt confident that it was of that ^-car’s formation. 
That was round Baring Bay. 'riicre were appearances of old icc mixed up 
with it. 


254. Captain Beechey. — There wais new ice, and extensive floes of old icc ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes, there were large floes of a mile and a half in extent. 

255. Chairman. — How far down your wintering place did this barrier of icc 
appear to extend ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — I saw no old ice in Wellington Channel below 75“ ; but 
there might have been. . 

256. Chairman. — That is, from Cape Bowden to Point Separation ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes ; but a few miles to the southward of Cape Bowden. 

257. Sir E. Army.’— You saw no old ice there? 

Dr. Sutherland. — No. 

258. Captain Beechey. — In your advances you walked over the ice across 
Prince Alfred’s Bay. On your return, was there any reason why you could 
not go over there ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — It was very good ice all the way. It had severed a little 
from pressure, and it was very young ice. I felt convinced that a pressure 
must nave taken place from the previous floes, and when the sun shone upon it 
it melted away, giving it the appearance of old icc, which it was not. 

259- Sir E. Parry. — Do you know what breadth of icc remained in Welling- 
ton Strait up to the end of the navigable season of 1850 ? Do yon know what 
breadth of icc was supposed to remain there ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — 1 am afraid to say at what time ^hc navigable season 
closed. I can feel confident to Cape Osboni, that being its northern limit 
—from Cape Osborn to Cape De Haven. 

260. Sir E. Parry. — What breadth was there, north and south, of ice 
remaining in the channel the lost time you saw it? 

Dr. Sutherland. — On the 8th of September the line of ice extended from 
about two miles to the south of Cape Bowden to near Point Delay on tije 
other side. 
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261. Sir E, Parry. — How much remained ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — 1 cannot say how much icc remained to the northward 
of the southern edge. 

262. Sir E, Parry. — Did you hear of any water to the north of it ? 

J?r. Sutherland. — Yes. 

263. Gfeatmon.-— That was in 1850? 

J)r. Sutherland. — Yes, in the first week in September. 

264. Sir Parry. — Is it your impression, from what you saw in your journey, 

that Wellington Strait had been elcar that year (18.50) after you left ? 

Dr. Sutherland.—! am sure it was not clear of ice altogether, but I feel 
. confident the icc in Wellington Channel had started, and that it was navigable 
at a period sid)sequcnt to our crossing it in the ships. 

265. Sir E, Parry. — You think it might have 'been navigable cA^eji at that 
season ? 

Dr. Sutherland.- The navigable season was then too far advanced (or sailiiij, 
vessels. 

266. Sir K. Parry. — Do you think there was a navigable passage through 
Wellington Strait that season, as far as you can judge ? 

Dr. Sutherland.— If the navigable season extends only to the lltli of 
September it was not practicable for sailing vessels. 

267. Captain Beechey. — What reason have you for believing that the ice was 
loose ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — ^From our observations the following year. In 1851 we 
found from Cape Separation new icc extending to Presiclent Bay', but old ice 
amongst it angled together as though the icc had been drifting about. 

268. Captain Beechey. — Thou to the northward of President Bay do you 
suppose that it W'aa loo.se also ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — I am sure that it was loose also. There were fivt; miles 
of icc extending along the laud of one year’s formation. From what 1 saw of 
the icc on my journey, subsequently to the visits of the ships in the autianii, 
there had been a disruption of the ice in AVcllington Channel. 

269 . Chairman. — Do you think it possible to have made any advance througli 
the Wellington Strait in the season of 1850 ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — On the 8th of September 18.50, when avc left the Welling- 
ton Channel, we gave it up as hojiclcss. We Avere impressed by this, that the 
ships Avould be poAverlcss amongst the ice. With steamers we should not feel 
powcrlc^. On the 9th of September (Sunday) avc (bund the sea in Wellington 
Channel covered in many parts Avith a film of bay ice — of pancake ice, wnich 
in a calm water so fastens our ships to the spot, that wc must drift in any' 
direction the wind may choose to bloAv. In about tAvo days time onr ships 
were so encumbered with ncAv ice, that avc found progress to be quiie 
hopeless, but Avith steam poAver avc felt that such would not have been the 
case. In a calm ar'c could always be moving on in Avhatcver direction wc might 
choose. 

270 . Sir E. Parry. — Have you any personal experience of tlic effect of 
steamers ? Have you seen the effect of steam power in the navigation among 
the ice ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes ; I have seen steamers working across the Wellington 
Channel. The day avc crossed altogether the Resolute and Pioneer left us. 
Wc were nearly driven on Cape Spencer. 

271 . Sir E. Parry. — I want to know why it is, from your experience of steam 
in bay icc, that you attribute so much to it ? What is your personal experience 
of it i 

Dr. Sutherland. — I know two instances. One day our ships left Union Bay 
with Resolute and Pioneer. Resolute and Pioneer went out of sight to west- 
ward. We were detained at first in clear water with bay ice, and towards 
evening we were completely encumbered by the quantity of bay icc ; both our 
ships were encumbered, the Lady Franklin aiid the Sophia ; wc Avere within 
about five or six miles of land, between Cape Spencer and Point Innes. I'lie 
Resolute 'and Pioneer went out of sight to the westward, and we did not know 
where they mio^t be, and we remained quite powerless. The bay ice cemented 
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our ships so much that they were quite powerless. If we bad had steam power 
we could have gone on to the westward, 'fhete was no bay ice in the day, it 
formed at night time. 

272 . Sir K. Party. — 'fhat is one instance ; mention any other instance you 
may have witnessed ? 

l)r. Sutherland. — On the Dth of September (I do not feel confident of the 
date)— on the Dth or lOth of September, we observed the Kesolutc and Pioneer 
drifting to the east of ('ape Hothani. At that time we belicvqd these two 
ships to be eiu-umbercd amongst bay ia* and the packed ice. With steam 
power they very soon got cleared, and iiroceedeil to the westward at the rate of 
three or lour miles an hour through bay ice ; I cannot say how thick the ice , 
might have been. Our two sailing vesstds plied the American vessels, and 
kept a re.spectabie distance ahead of the two ships that were advan 9 ing astern 
of us, the Kesolutc and Pioneer ; but with our sailing vessels we were unable to 
gel through the last ice to the south-w'cst of Griffith Islaud within perhaps half 
an hour of the time Her Majesty’s ships arrived there. W^c fidt powerless for 
want of steam, but now we fcU that we w'crc able to do as much as Her Majesty’s 
ships. Had it not been for the power of steam the llesolutc would not have 
done so much against the bay ice. 

273 . Chaminni. — I asked you a (piestion just now', which you have not 
answered. It is this : Do you think it pos.siblc to have made any advances 
through Vydlingtou Strait iu the season of 1 S.'iO ? 

■ J)r. Snfherlarnl. — With steam power my opinion is that it would, ’faking 
advantage of the late opening with steam power, we might have been able to 
navigate through the Wellington Channel in the season of 1850. 

274 . Chaintian. — Did you sec any leads or lanes through the ice in Welling- 
ton Strait at that time, that a steamer might Imvo gone through? 

Dr. Sutherland.— W' Q. saw sufficient to induce us to leave Wellington Channel, 
and wc saw’ sufficient to iiuluce us to remain there had we had, steam power. 

275 . Chairmm.- -1 asked you whether you saw any opening in the ice, or 
leads or lanes in Wellington Strait, at that time, that, a stesuner might have 
gone, through ? 

Dr. Sutherland — I must answ'or that in the negative. But at the same time 
I think it is not doing justice. The fact of tlic strait being navigable by a 
steamer — — 

276. Sir E. Parry. — Wc w'ant a distinct answer to a distinct question. 

Dr, Sutherland. — Then niy answer is. No. ^ 

277 . Captain Heechey. — Prom the state of the ice when you travelled over it iu 
1851 did you suppose that the W’ellington Strait was navigable after the period 
when the expedition left it in 1850? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Not for sailing vessels. 

278. Captain Becchey. — But with steamers you think it was ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes. 

279- Chairman . — What experience. have you in ice? How often have you 
gone to the polar regions ? Wliat experience have you to enable you to dis- 
tiiiguish between the different sorts and appearances of ice ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — I have been two voyages. 

280. Sir E. Parry. — To what part ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — To Baffin’s Buy ; two voyages previous to this expedition. 
One winter there is better than twenty summers to instruct any one of common 
observation on the character of the ice. 

281. Chairman. — Did you make any observations on the tides or currents? 
Dr. Sutlwrlnyid . — No. 

282. (^airman. — ^With respect to animals, did you see many animals in vour 
journey in the early part of 1851, when you went up as high as Prince Alned’s 
Bay ? Did you see any quadrupeds or birds which would enable you to exist 
without any other provisions ? 

Dr. SuUierland.—l saw birds, seals, fbxes, ptarmi^, >iti May ;aud April, and 
in June, ducks, geese, and two or three spedmens of sandpipers, .... 
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283. Chnirmftn.-^h it your opinion that party, left to their own resources, 
and without provisions, could possibly exist for any length of time on what they 
could take of those animals and birds ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Not on the eastern side of the Wellington Channel, if left 
to their own resources. Previous to the 1st of June they might be enabled 
to increase their stock of f<x)d a little, but more so after that period, us the 
birds begin to migrate to the northward. It would depend a good deal upon 
whether any of the party were good marksmen. One might kill a bear where 
another would fail. 


284. Chairman . — Take it in the most favourable point of view, that they 
were good hunters ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — We had hunters, who might be able in April and May to 
make the provisions of forty days last out fifty-five or fifty-six days.* (iood 
sportsmen, taking advantage of seal’s fiesh and bear's flesh, might eke out 
their provisions fifty-fivc or fifty-six days instead of forty. 


28.'). Sir E. Parrt/. — There is miuthcr question I will ask you, as it is of 
importance in rcforencc to the fate of Sir .lohn Franklin’s expedition. From 
what you saw, and from what you have heard from others, <lo you t hink it pos- 
sible that parties of men entirely dependtmt upon their own resources could 
exist through the jrear by laying up in the summer, season that which was to 
last them l()r the rc’st of the year ? 

Dr. Sutherland . — My own opinion is, that they would not be abl^; but if 1 
give due weight to the opinions of others, I lear my own opinion would become 


of less weight. 


286. Sir E. Pnrrj/. — From what you saw of animals, and the reports of 
others eoneerning animals, is it your opinion that parties could subsist upon 
their owni re.sourccs by procuring in summer what was to last them during 
the rest of the year ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — l'’roin what 1 have seen myself 1 do not think they could; 
but judging from the reports brought home by others who had better opportu- 
nitic;s of judging, I belies c they could. 

287. Chair man. —Did you keep a meteorological register in your joifrneys 
in IS.*)! ? Did you observe .at the same periods what was the difference 
of temperature between your winter ([uarters and your furthest north-west ? 

Dr. Satherfand. 1 compared the register kept ou board the ship with the 
register <)n the journey, and I found a difference of one, two, or three degrees 
colder to the north. , 


288. Sir li. Parrif . — Did you pick up any drift wood? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes, betw'ccn Cornwallis Land and Cape llotham; but I 
believe it to have been left there by the Esquimaux. It had holes in it which 
appeared to have been burned. 

289- Sir E. Parr if . — Was it very old? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes. 

290 . Sir K. Parr If. — Could you form an opinion how long since the Esquimaux 
had been there, knowing how long that climate 'preserves wood ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Not for many hundreds of years. 

291 . Sir E. P<irn/.-rWhat is your opinion now as to the route Sir John 
Franklin has probably pui-sucd? 

Dr. Sutherland. — my opinion is, that Sir John Franklin pursued the route 
through the Wellington Channel. 

292. CAffiman.— What grounds have you for that opinion ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — The chances he saw before him, from his very great 
experience, of succeeding in making a north-west passage through the 

Wellington Channel. 

* 

293 . Chairman. — How can you be certain that the barrier of ice that 
impeded you did not impede him ? 

Dr. 'Suth&rland.-^1 cannot be certain of that. 
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294 . Cliaimian.— What grounds have you for thinking that Sir John Franklin, 
after Vrintering at Bccchcy Island, did not proceed, agreeably to his instructions, 
to the south-west by (^ape Walker ? 

Dr. Hutherlmul . — Had he proceeded by that route traces of him would have 
been found by the parties who have explored those parts. 

29 r). ISlr E. Parry. — nicn why were not traces found of him in the other 
direction, namely, to the northward and westward which you suppose he took? 

Ih. tsiuflifrland. — I'he extreme haste with which he might have found it 
necessary to proceed in that direction under the most favourable circumstances. 

296 . Sir E. Parry, — Then I return to the question. Why might he not 
have procccd(‘d under the same haste in the south-western direction by 
Cape Walker? 

Dr. Satlirrland. — Before the expedition could have got clear of winter 
quarters the ice in Barrow Straits towards Cape Walker must have been 
bioken up into a pack, which w'ould drift about loosely and render the progress 
of tlic ships necessarily very slow. The ice in the Wellington Channel we 
know would retain its fixed position until late in the season, and, when the 
opening might have taken place, to allow the ships to proceed in that direction, 
the ice w'ould not be in the form of a loose pack, but in the form of large floes 
that would permit of hasty and rapid progress close along the eastern shore 
of the Wellington Strait ; that will account for tlic haste in one direction 
and the stowness in the other. 

297 . Sir E. Parry. — Am I to understand that it is your opinion that the 
ice breaks up sooner in the south-west direction than in Wellington Strait? I 
ineiin in the direction of Cape Walker? 

Dr. Sutherland. — Two months sooner. 

29 H. Sir E. Party . — In the preceding year I believe it was not navigable 
to Cape Walker? 

Dr. Sutherland . — Not when we arrived there ; but it might have been 
earlier in the season. ♦ 

299- Sir E. Parry — Uo you know what was the state of* the ice when you 
led it in Aiigu.st 1H51 ? If you had been trying to get to Cape Walker this 
yi'iir, how far could you have got in the ships ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — It was much clearer of ice in July, when we could have 
got there, than it was in August, and more easily navigable. 

;i()(). Sir E. Parry — Did you find any traces of Sir John Franklin any- 
where in your travelling party? 

Dr. Sutherland. — No ; not any traces. 

:i()l. Sir E. Parry — Do you consider that Becchey Island was thoroughly 
searched for record.s ? * 

Dr. Sutherland. — Yes ; thoroughly searched. 

3(»2. Admiral Fan&hawc. — Do you know anything of Cape Riley ? 

Dr. Sutherland Yes. 

;}03. Admiral Famlutute. — Do you consider that that place was thoroughly 
searched ? 

Or. Sutherland. — Yes. I went to examine Cape Riley and the immediate 
points, and no traces were discovered. 

301. Admiral Fanshaicc. — You were at Cape Riley yourself? 

Dr. Sufhertand.-^Yc3. 


CAV'l’AIN PENNY, who was examined yesterday, was recalled. 

303. Chairman . — There was a question we omitted to put to- you yesterday, 
Captain Penny, on which wc should like to have some information. It is, 
whether you consider that the winter harbour of the Erebus and Terror has 
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been so thoroughly' searched that it is not possible that any document leil by 
Sir John Franklin there could Imve been overlooked. 

Captdin Pennjf . — f do not think it possible, tor the ground was ;one over 
as a bloodhound would go over it. Captain Austin and his party, myself, 
and others went over it and round about ,it, over and over again, so as to 
prevent any doubt upon the subject. My persuasion was very strong that Sir 
John Franklin would not leave without leaving some traces. 

: 106 . Sir E. Parry . — You are satisfied that this must have been the winter 
quarters of the Erebus and Terror in the winter of 1845-6 ? 

Captain Penny. -I am perfectly satisfied of that. 

.'JO 7 . Admiral Fanshawe . — Were strict searches made on Cape Riley 

Captain Penny. — Yes. Captain Stewart an<l Dr. Sutherland landed upon 
that cape, and examined it inii^utely, but they found no traces. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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Third Day. Ovtoher 1«S.)1. 

Present, Rcaf-Admiral Rowlcs, C.I3., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fansliawo, C.B., 

Captain Sir E. Parry, 

Captain Bccchey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. Frederick .1. Fcgcn, Secretary. 


CAPTAIN ALTS'l'lN, C'.B., called. 

The Chnirman (addressing Captain Penny, who was present,) said, — 
Before we commence the proceedings I must inform yon the Com- 
mittee liave determined on allowing you tc) be present daring {he 
examination of Captain Austin and his officers. We think it is rather 
a .stretch r)f fairness, a.s no accusation is brought against any of the 
officers in your expedition ; but it is proper that all parties should be 
in a position to correct any misrepresentations that may he made, and 
we therefore allow you to be present. ^ *■ 

308. The Chairman to Captain Austin . — Arc you prepared to go into 
vour evidence now ? 

Captain Austin I am perfectly ivady to answer any question.s that may be 

proposed to me, reserving the pi'ivilege which I may hcrcafler have occasion 
foi’, of I'cferring to my notes and to documents, some of which I shall refer to 
with great reluctance, if it become lU'Cessary. With that privilege 1 am ready 
to go into the examination. 

309. Chairman. — 'Phefii’st question the Committee wish to put is in reference 
to your opinions respecting reports contained in your letter of the lUh August 
1850 as to Adam Beck. Do you continue to consider that the examination 
at that time was a full and efficient one, and do you still entertain the 
same opinion as to that story ? 

Captain Austin.— I do, precisely. I consider that everything Avas gone into, 
and that every one who was present agreed that the conduct of Adanr Bet'k 
was most discreditable. 


(kiptaiu Austin. 
Oct. 1851. 


310. Chairman . — To what circumstances do you allude that have not 
been detailed in reference to Adam Beck ? 

Captain Austin . — Everything has since been borne out by the conduct of 
Adam Beck. 

311. Chairman . — What do you allude to ? 

Captain Austin . — 1 allude to his stopping back, and to what passed when 
he was landed, which Captain Ominarincy can speak of better than I c.an, — to 
his conduct when with Sir John Ross. He was a man in whom no faith could 
be placed from his irregular conduct and I believe drunkenness. I think he 
was about the worst description of a civilized savage I ever saw. 

312. Chairman . — Do you consider, that from Ponds Bay on the south, to 
Cape Warrender on the north, have been properly searched, and all the points 
as far as Lancaster Sound? 

Captain Austin. — Yes ; 1 believe it has all been thoroughly examined. 

N 2 
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Chairman. — And you extend that ansn'cr both north and south as far 
as I^aneaster Sound ? 

Captain Austin. — Yes ; I believe that from Ponds Bay to Port Leopold has 
been thoroughly exaiuinod. Scarehiiig and examination arc two different 
things ; this eoust lias been most satisfactorily examined. 

3H. ('hnirmmi Do you consider that the whole of the south coast as far 

as Port Leopold and Ponds Bay has been thoioi|ghly examined ? 

Captain ylustin. — Yes, most thoroughly examined. 

.315. Chainnan What were your proceedings after passing Port Leopold ? 

Did*you get to Oipc Ililey and find the first traces of the expedition ? 

Captain Austin. — We proceeded to Cape Uiley rounding Becchey Island, 
where I was detained. 

.31(). Chainnan. — Give an account of your further proceedings. When did 
you receive information of the discovciy of Sir John Pranklin’s winter quarters? 

Captain Austin llie moment I reached the fast ice at Union Bay where 

the vessels were lying, Commander Phillips came out and assisted in leading 
“ Resolute ” in, and from whom I hiiard of the graves. I was up all night and 
was imc(]ual to go on shore. At length Captain Penny and I went together 
to the graves, aiul then considered that here were the winter quarters. 

317. Chairman. — In fact you discovered undoubted traces of the missing 
expedition ? 

Captain Austin. — I saw that there were traces of the expedition having 
wintered there. 

318. Chairman. — What was the next step you took ? 

t'aptain Austin.- — I accompanied (!!aptnin Penny and some other officers to 
the top of the hill .at Bcechcy Island ; while there we went to a cairn, took 
it down and e.xaniincd it to a certain extent, hut not in the way we were satisfied 
it should he examined. We then returned to the ship. Both of our searches 
were made at this cairn. Nothing do I rccolh'ct being found at this moment 
more than a few slipt. I heg to hand in my report. 

319 . Chairman. — In paragrajdi S of your letter to the Admiralty of Ihe 
14th of July lw')l you state that you consider that the departure of the 
expedition was somewhat sudden ? 

Captain Austin — Yes, I am of that opinion. There was a nuinhcr of coal 
hags and other materials left about which it is not probable rvould have been 
left, vmlcss the missing expedition bad gone away suddenly, or if they had 
lx*en prosecuting. There was a great deal of burning material, coal bags, and 
other things which evidently proved to me that they had gone out rapidly or 
were not advancing. 

32(». -What quantity of coal bags was there? 

Captain Austin. — Perhaps a dozen altogether. 

321. Chninuun. — All empty? 

Captain Austin. — Yes. I brought away four. 'I'hcre might have been more 
than a dozen. 

.322. Chairman. — What were, your further proceedings afterwards ? 

Captain Austin. — 1 will go 011 with iny uarrative. I proceeded as for as was 
in my power. 1 will explain what I mean by the word power. I considered it 
was my duty to go to the westward, looking to the westward position as being 
one of difiicult}’, and that if .any thing should have to be done in the Wellington 
Strait I could return ; and further, that it was necessary then, from what 1 saw 
of the state of the ice, to be prepared for making arrangements for the forth- 
coming season for action, the prc.scnt scasuu of navigation being evidently 
closing vciy fast. .iVs soon as possible after opportunity oflered we pro.secuted 
to the westward. 

323. Admiral Fanshawe. — When you speak of proceeding to the westwanl 
was it in pursuance of your orders to use every possible exertion to get to 
Melville Island ? 

Captain Austin . — Yes, most undoubtedly it was. I used every exertion to 
get to Melville Island. 

324. Captain Austin continued his iiarrntive.-.-We were stopped at the south 
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end of Griffith Island, and there the expeditions were together, with the exception 
of that of Sir John Uoss in the Felix. After reaching this s|)ot Captain Fenny 
came on Iward, and conversed upon the matter fully, tlie subject being the 
operations that should now lie entered into to ensure the uccoin]ilishnicut ot 
our object, at the same time offering to convey Captain Penny or one of bis 
officers to examine an apparent lead to the south-west. I refer to iny eircnlar 
which I addix*ssed to Lieutenant Dc Haven in command of the American expe- 
dition. I think you will find that Captain Penny did not receive it. 

.3*25. Chnirhian. — Is it dated the 11th of September 1850? 

Captain Amtin. — Yes, it is. The substance of it was a convcr.sation between 
Captain Penny tmd myself when he came on board. 

326. Chairman . — You had better read it, and it will become part of the 
evidence. 

Captain Amtin . — The substance of this circidar was gone into in conversa- 
tion with (Captain Penny. Captain Ommanney came on board, and there M as a 
(question about some dark clouds in the south-west near Cape Walker. Looking 
to the state of the ice, which was drifting to the southward, ainl the weather 
generally, I thought it would be anything but the <luty of an Arctic navigator 
to ])rocced. Captain Penny’s vessels Avcrc moving about from oin; part of the 
ice to the other, and lowanis the evening they were at some distance f‘rom us. 
(Japtain Ommanney left early in the morning, w’ith directions from me to give 
(!aptain Penny an opportunity to proceed to the south-west. When (kaptain 
Ommanney reached, the brigs were adrift, under sail, and there was a kind of 
race bctw'ecn the brigs and the Intrepid, between Captain Penny’s two brigs and 
the Intrepid. Shortly after this the weather changc^d, a thick fog came on, — 
it M’.'is very severe weather, — and the Intrepid returned. I '.shall have to refer 
to Captain OmTnanuev’.s report as t(} M'hat j>as.scd on that occasion. He came 
back with difficulty, and from that time until I sent a party out to examine 
if the ships were fast, and preparing thcm.scivcs f()r the winter, I did not 
know’ Avhere the brigs M’crc, although I had certain apprehensions about 
them. 'The Intrepid returned. W'c had very severe weathq^ at this |K*riod, and 
M'c M'ore drifting with the ice to the southward. 'J'he first moment that 
admitted of it m'c cast off, — that is, our expedition, and one of the American 
vessels, — the other having broken adrif’t during the severe weather ; and after 
as severe a day as ever I experienced in my life, we got into open water 
under the lee of Griffith Island. I coii.sidercd that our situation at this moment 
was a very .serious one, for every thing depended upon our reaching fo the 
west of Griffith l.sland, and I thought that unless we came upon the. remains 
of our fellow countrymen between that and Melville Island, nothing would have 
allowed me to have returned to England as long as I existed, fl>r luy orders 
were Melville Island. We thus arrived under lee of Griffith Island. .Seeing, 
from the state of the season, the lowness of the temperature, that 1 had no 
dependence upon the steamers, on account of that low state f)f the tem- 
perature, as the injection of w'atcr from the sea could not be regularly 
supplied, (which I wish to be kept in view,)- -seeing that if they stopped there 
was no moving again, and it would be sailing ships on which 1 should hare to 
depend, — under these eireum.stanccs I must .say that I felt very anxious, 'riiere 
M'as no ice to keep us off from Griffith Island, and therefore it was necessary to 

? ush for 'something in the shape of security. But to the eastward T would not go ; 

called for Captain Ominaimey on board to inquire as to the state of the ice 
between Griffith Island and Cape Martyr, his report being that! here were hopes 
of some fast ice being found there We continued under a press of sail to make 
that ice. Whilst doing so the American vessels hoisted their colours, and bore 
up, and I was iniieh pained at the moment by a supposition that they must be 
for America, and that they would have no report on board from me. But 1 felt 
at that moment that nothing would justify me in keeping the expedition 
without some holdfast. We pushed on, and reached the fixed ice at Griffith 
Island, which eventually became our winter quarters. A.swill be seen from iny 
circular,. I made up iny mind that the “ Assistance” should not advance; but I 
was anxious that sue should remain to the latest moment, to sec if we could get 
round Griffith Island. And again it required some little time carefully to think 
over the instructions necessary to give to Captain Ommanney, to ensure the 
operations being carried out to the utmost next spring. In the meantime a 
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tender wns despatched to look to the south end of Griflith Island, in the hope that 
there might be something iu the shape of w.Mter that would admit of fifty miles 
more to the westward being obtained, as 1 must say that 1 had made up my 
mind, that, having the “ Assistance ” in her place, the “ Resolute " should become 
a foij^lorn hope. However, as in}' report will show in detail, there was no hope, 
and the “ Assistance " and her tcndi-r were sent off' in the execution of her 
instructions to get into port. She made the attempt, but with her Umder 
and her steam she became in such a helpless position that Captain 
Ommanney tclt that the sooner he could get back into a channel of 
water to join us it Avas his duty to do so. I'he “ Assistance * having 
returned, the temperature Icll considerably. There Avas much ice aud very 
little opem Avatcr, and this state of things <‘ontinued some days. At 
last I felt that there was no hope of getting this fifty miles, and' in that 
case that both ships had letter he together, for then Ave should have 
joint o|)eration.s, Avhieh would be more successful. The ice had formed so 
strongly, ami become so pressed, and the temperature so Ioav, that I delcnnined 
that both ships .shoidd go into Avinter (piarters. 1 saw there Avas not the 
.slightest hope of getting westward, and I began to cut through .300 and 400 
j’ards in extent lictween us and the channel, which promised to lead us into a 
little bay to the eastward of Cape Martyr, but the ice again made so fast that 
1 felt it Avas necessary to give, up further operations in that direction. We then, 
considering the ships fixed, despatched parties in the hope of doing soinetliing, 
at the same time Avith the a'icav of giving them some idea of Avhat travelling 
would be. One of the ])atty diseovorcil the position of Captain Penny. 1 must 
say that the Avcallier Avas so .severe, llie temperature being doAvii to 17 below 
zero, that our advance parties were driven in. I Avonld relcr to their journals 
for the sufferings • thc.se people underwent at this period. Captain Penny 
came over in hia dog .sledge, and he cheerfully undertook to complete 
the search of Wellington .Strait. 11c Avas two days’ march nearer tlian we 
were. This brings us up to the coinmencement of the Avinter. We then 
commenced our operations for the health and exercise of the men during the 
winter .season. 

.327. Vhoirman . — If you refer to your report of July for the jn'oecedings of 
the Avintcr, you can proceed at once to the spring, Avhen yon sent your parties out ? 

Captain Austin Yes. These papers Avill be produced. 1 Iuia'c nothing 

to repeat further in that respect. 

327 a. Captain Austin continued. — Winter commenced, and our great object 
AA’as to eslablisb Jiealth, iinprovornciit. and happiness amongst the men. .So soon 
as the weather Avould admit of it avc commenced training, whicli I consider a 
most, important thing. It aa’us most beneficial in tiiis instance. It gave n.«, in the 
first place, confidence in the men ; and, secondly, by tc.'iting their strength, 
it enabled us to form fin opinion as to the extent of lalioiir they could endure. 
Tliis Avas continued as far as the weather Avmdd aihnit. Previous to this I 
assembled all the officers togetlicr, aud gave them the plan of opei'ations, 
Avhich I take the opportunity of saying Averc Avholly my own ; for iny occu- 
pation during the winter was having my instructions before me, as avcU as 
all the best Avprks which had Iwcn Avriltcn on the subject of Arctic travel. 
All the officeiAs to Avhom 1 comnmnicatt'd niy opinions appeared satisfied with 
their de.stinMLion.s, and I called upon them to gi\’e me their views and their 
anticipations, to name; their sledges, select their men, their flag, and their 
motto, and they Avere to be brought to me on a certain day. This Avas done, 
and received my approval. I never met Avith so much earnestness as was 
exhibited on that occasion by the officers and men in training for that work. 
At the same time 1 consulted all the authorities as to the time 1 could ensure 
safety in departure, because I felt that wc could not go away too early ; first, 
that AVC should avoid the risk of the icc Ixn'ng disrupted in the strait on our 
return, and second, because as the season advanced the labour of proceeding 
would become so umch greater. Kvcrytlnug worked well, and was highly 
satisfactory. During the period of detention from the weather, seeing that 
there was great anxiety, I addressed one of the best petty officers of the 
division, and asked him hoAv he felt about the Aveather, and he said he thought 
the sooner we Averc off, the better. My attention was rather called to this 
remark of his, and 1 asked him why ? Uis reply was, I feel assured that we 
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shall find it much worac as the season advances' than the severity we have AuMh^ 

now. Tliot convinced me that the men were reasoning and reflecting, and „ . ijT .g^. 
I derived considerable satislhctiou from the circumstance. The time had 
iiriMved for an inspection of the parties as arranged for departure, and I must 
sav that I never witnessed anything equal to it in my life. The earnestness, 
determination, and general conduct of all afforded me the highest gratification. 

I addressed them on the spot and issued a memornndum. I felt it due to 
thoin to embody my opinions in a document so that they might stand on 
record as a public document ; that document will be amongst the papers to l)C 
produced. 'I'liey departed, and from that time until they returned not one 
of the arrangements we had made failed. When they returned they did so, 
just us was anticipated, and the greatest confidence existed in the abilities 
of all to accomplish what they had undertaken. I had almost forgotten 
to state that as the parties came in T again despatched what I considered 
the limited and auxiliary parties; first, in order that in the event of any* 
thing happening to the distant parties thc'v should be there to bring them in ; 
anil, second, in order that what had been discovered should be satisfactorily laid 
dow'n, that is, that the positions should be fixed, and that all should be surveyed 
that could by any possibility be accomplished. (.Captain Penny reached the 
“ Kcsoliite,” and communicated to me that he had discovered a large space of 
water up the Wellington Strait. At this time I really had no assistance to 
give to Captain Ptinny, but J am by no means prepared to admit that Captain 
Penny asked me Ibi- it. My impression is, that I observed to (Japtain Penny 
that 1 regretted that I had not the means, but that we must have a boat 
in that watci'. What I inc-ant by that was, that Captain Penny and myself, 
that is with my assistance, should have a boat in that water, and I recollect 
also that Mr. Allen, the master of the ‘‘ Resolute,'’ said to me, “ Why, Sir, I 
“ should be glad to go under Captain Penny if it is only to do the astronomical 
“ part.” 1 said, “You have gratified and pleased me much; wc must talk that 
'* o^•cr.” 'I’his eouversation occurred after our dinner on, 1 believe, a Royal 
l)ii'th-day. I liavc no very full recollection of this, but 1 may refer to my 
notes, and, if necessary, I will return to the subject hereafter. Previous to this 
in the afternoon Captain Penny and myself were walking before dinner, and 1 
desired to elicit from Claptain Penny, if 1 could, what really was the state of 
the case as to the water, for round about me there was nothing but ice, and 
I could not Avell understand that lie had been in an open sea, circumstanced as 
ive were. I put some close questions to Captain Penny, but not by any means 
.•^0 close, us 1 should have put to (Jnptaiii Oinmanney, or any one of his rank 
who had come to me with that report. I found that (Captain Penny was angry, 

.'lid I felt that he would not allow me to make such inquiries. My object was 
most certainly not to create any bad feeling, and therefore 1 can say little more 
about the qucstio^is. We went to dinner then. I have related tiic conversation 
before dinner. In the. evening, finding Captain Penny in conversation with ray 
officers, as lie was tny guest I did not wish to interrupt his conversation 
with them, considering it was not in good taste to do so. 1 descended the 
cabin two or three steps, and it oecurri d to me I must say good night to 
Penny. I went up ami asked him if he would take anything. Knowing 
him to be a very abstemious man, 1 might have asked him if he would 
take a glass of w'ater. The conversation proceeded and I went away. To 
my astonishment, — for 1 must say I was looking forward to the Sabbath 
passing with a view to some determined arrangement as to what was to 
be done in the Wellington Strait, — to my astonishment the bombardier came 
to me at twelve o’clock at night to .say that Captain Penny had gone. I 
think he said to the “ Assistance," but I am not positive. I Icnow that Cap- 
tain Penny had an invitation to dine onboard the “ Assistance" on Sunday, 
for 1 was invited to meet him. I never made it a practice to accept invita- 
tions on Sunday, but out of compliment to Captain Penny I determined 
on going. I said, “ 1 think Captain Penny is in want of meat for his dogs ; 

I should not be at all surprised if he is gone towards Griffith’s Island.” 

I declare that from that time to this I have endeavoured to account for it. 

However, among other things, 1 afterwards became impressed that Captain 
Penny was angry with me, perhaps because I had not returned his vbit. 
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He had offered me his dog sledge, uiid I am sure I should have been 
very happy there ; I am sure of that, for I have always considered him a 
very generous man ; hut there were a hundred of iny people out. My mind 
was on the stretch, causing me great care and anxiety ; under such circum- 
stand's I could not think of leaving the ships. However, there was an 
interval between what may be called the limited and the extended parties. 1 
dclcrmlned to Av.'ilk over to Captain Penny’s, and found it a most tiresome 
journey, — a nsost laborious journey of from eight to nine hours, f thought of 
catching raptnin Penny betbrehe went out, hut when 1 arrived, unhappily I ibiind 
that ( Japtain Penny had gone up Wellington Channel. I was detained there. 
My intention was to remain there f()rty-cight hours, but, in the hope of some 
one coming back, my stay extended over six days at Captain Penny’s winter 
quarters on board the “ Lady Kranklin.'’ During the time I was there the 
extended party eame hack a little c:irlicr than they expected. I was away 
during the arrival of ('.aptain Ommanney, Aldridge, and Osborac. While on 
boarcl tlie “ Liuly Praiiklin ” thinking that there must he some mistake between 
mvhelf* and t-aj)tain Penny, I w'rote him a letter. 1 eauiiot recollect the 
sul)stanc(' ol' it, for 1 never intended it to he produced at such an inquiry us 
this. 1 apologized to him, mid desired that there should he no coolness 
between us for the good of the cause. I then returacd to the expedition. 

328. Cliainiian . — Had you not better say what you apologized for? 

Oipiain Ausflu . — I think I said, “ If you are offended, the desire of an 
“ honouralile mind must he to makt^ an apology. If 1 lui\ e offended you I 
“ never intended it."’ 

Otpfoi/t Aualin continued. — I came hack to the ship after another very 
laborious journey, and the parties came in unhappily without hutling traces, 
having looked most carefully and minutely for any trace. 

. 329 . <S‘/V K. Parrtf . — Will you state aiiout the time of this ? 

Coptnin Aiisiln — All the parties were in hv the llh of .Fuly. I cannot, 
without notes, speak now, but after minutely considering with my colleague, 
and receiving tlie oHioers joumals and reports. I ji-lt satisfied lliat there was 
nothing more to he doiU' to the southward and westward, and I decided 
accordingly. 

330 . Chuiniiaii . — You had better explain here what had been done 

Captain Ai/atin . — Nothing more could he done to the northward and west- 
ward by Lieiitciiant Aldridge and Lieutenant .\i‘Clintoc‘k, Mr. llradlbrd the 
Surgeon, and Mr. M‘D(>ugall the socuiid master; and to the. southward and 
westward by Captain Oinmamicy, I/iciitenant Osborne, Lieutenant llrowne, 
and Jiieiitcnuut Mccham, and also by Mr. Allen, who had searched Lowther' 
Iskand and (larrett Island, and the ice generally in that direction, as shown in 
ray outline chart. 

3.31. Clialrintin. — 'J’hat completes that pari of your evidence. You say that 
those parts having been examined by such and such parties, nothing more could 
he done in that direction ? 

Captain /insYm continued. — All returned unhappily without traces of the miss- 
ing expedition. Having maturely weighed and considered the matter, liiow felt 
that all had liccn done that could be done to the westward and south-westward of 
the YVclIington Channel. I must say I became very anxious at this period to be 
able to make known generally what was to be the plan of future operation. 
At the earliest moment I sent my track chart to Captain Penny who was away, 
and to Sir John Uoss. During this ])criod I had occupied my mind with plans 
for going overland in case of hearing from parties coming in from Captain 
Penny, so that in the event of anything being found I might send a party 
across the land tit the head of the buy ; my calculations were that, taking the 
best people I h.ad, I must devote thi'ee weeks in order to do it. I mean to 
say I would send acrass the hc.ad of the bay surveyed by Mr. M'Dpugall. I 
had K jiorts, and I suppose that I must have had something from Sir John 
Ross or some of the parties connected with Captain Penny who had gone to the 
westward. Perhaps I hod 1)cttcr tell exactly what I felt. If it had not becu 
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for delicacy in the one case, and having a doubt about land travelling at the 
time of the year, 1 might have made an attempt to cross there ; but that would 
have been mere hydrography, and would not have aecomplished my object. 1 
thought, also, that it would be going over ground my colleague was doing, 
and that I had better wait till he rctunied, having the full determination in 
iny mind that I would never allow a word to pass by which it might be inlerrcd 
that 1 had any intention of returning to England. It was well known that 
I had determined on w'aiting until Captain Penny returned. Captain Penny 
returned about 25th July, and I received a note from him, but no ofticial letter. 
I’liat note, with other things that occurred to me, full|f impressed me that the 
search had been carefully made, that *110 traces had been found, and th.at .so 
far as the sea was spoken of it was not a navigable sea. TIk; note £ recei\ cd 
from Captain Penny was as follows : — 

“ Dear Sir, August 4, 18.51. 

“Your first note, written on board the “ Lady Eranklin,” escaped my notice 
by some overlook for four days ; the language it conveys is sufficient apology 
to any geuerous-minded mau, however much his feeling had been injured by 
expressions and marked neglect. 

“ And believe me, Austin, when Istiitc it, that Penny has liccn all his litetimc 
accustomed to speak the language of the heart. 

“ You, as well as myself, has very great reason to be thankful to our Maki'i* 
for His manifold mercy to us and all those under our command for the high 
.state of health they enjoy after an arduous and ])rolouged dutys (.v/c), 

“ The result of my boat expedition as far as the fate of Sir John and the 
brave men under his command arc satisfactory, for what other conclusion 
could we arrive at after visiting Duck Island and Bird headlands with 
hundreds of nests, and no trace, — likewfee water- about these islands for two 
months, and latterly, beyond the pack ice nothing but water as far as the eye 
could reach from the highest mountain ; but the fearful rate the tide runs 
(not less than six knots) through the sounds that divide the channel renders 
it dangerous even for a lioat, much more so a ship, unless clear of ice, ■which 
from the appearance of the ice here will not be clear this season. 

“ 'I’hc conclusion I have arrived at after what has pas.scd uiuler my observa- 
tion is to return to England after I have had an interview with you. 

“ Poor liady Franklin, and the friends of those brave men w hose f.ite will 
ever remain in oblivion ! Was it not a strong conviction of ray sense of duly, 
the very thought of meeting any of them without intelligence would almost 
tempt me to another winter. 

1 remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

“ Captain H. T. Austin.” (Signed) Wm. Penny.” 

Endorsement in pencil. 

“ Rcc^ by Captain St. “ Sophia,” the 1 1th August, Monday, at anchorage 
off Penny’s winter quarters, just before anchoring.” 

332. Chairman. — You received that letter on the 11th of August ? 

Captain Austin.-— Yes ; it was received by me on the 11th of August. 

333. Sir E. Parry. — Was that endorsement placed on it at the time ? 

Captain Austin Yes ; it was not touched from that time until it was taken 

out on our return. 

.334. Sir E. Parry. — How do you account for the delay betw’cen the 4th of 
August, which date the letter bears, and the ilth of August when you 
received it ? 

Captain Austin. — My impression why I did not receive the letter for a week 
was, that the party intrusted with it could not reach me. There was an 
attempt oA the part of Captain Penny to reach me at Griffith Island, although 
an engineer came from Captain Penny’s vessel after his return, and also after 
that again, the Esquimaux Adam Beck came over the ice. At the same 
time my first lieutenant who was on board Captain Penny’s ship did not come, 
and there was therefore considerable difficulty ; that is to sa 3 % that the first 
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lieutenant, of the “ Kesolute ” was on board the “ Lady Franklin " when Captain 
Penny ratnrncd from his second trip. On the 11th of August 1 came to the 
winter quarters of Captain Penny ; Captain Stewart was on board. I cannot 
trust my memory for details of my visit. Captain Stewart came on board. 
My belief is, he gave me that private note and also an official letter from 
Captain l^enny with an outline chart. Why 1 say I believe this, is that 
it will be before you on reconl, and thercfoi'e that will determine it. It will 
Ikj produced. This is the letter : — * 

“ Her Majesty’s Brig, Lady Franklin, 

“ Sir, * ^ yVssistanc’c Bay, August 4, 1851. 

“ 1 forward an outline of search by the expedition under my charge, 
'riicre fU'c no traces of Her Majesty’s ships ‘F.rebus ’ and ‘Terror ’ further than a 
bit of English elm. As soon as t am at liberty I will come to Griffith Island 
and w<ait an interview. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

your most obedient servant, 

“ To Captain Horatio T. .'\ustin, C.B., W'illiam Penny.” 

commanding Her Majesty’s ship 
‘ licsolutc,’ and the Expedition to the Arctic.” 

Endormumt . — “ Received on the 1 1th of Augu.sl, dated the 4th of August 
18.51, on the arrival of the ‘ Resolute ’ at the winter quarters of Captain Penny’s 
Expedition.” 

Captain Austin continued. — Shortly after Captain Stewart delivered this 
letter Commander Phillips and the first lieutenant of the “ Resolute ” came 
on board the “ Resolute.” Shortly after anchoring (Japtiiin Penny came on 
board. Sir John Ross came on board; that is to say, Sir John Ross and 
Captain Penny were in my cabin of the “ Resolute ” together, as fiir as 1 believe ; 
that is my impression. 'Phcrc was conversation going on between Captain 
Penny and rnysell' and Sir John Ross, all connected with the search of the 
Wellington Channel, all connected with the service which was at our hearts, 
1 l)clieve. C’aptain Ouunanney came on bojird. My impression is, that 1 
could not reason with Captain Penny. 1 could not get anything that was 
satisfactory. It was a sort of rambling conversation of which 1 could make 
nothing. Sir John Ross and Captain Onnnanncy may recollect more of the 
atfair than I cun. This I am quite pniparcd to recollect, that when Captain 
Petmy left the ship I went to the side and endeavoured in every possible way 
to be polite and atUuitive, and to cause him to be treated in the manner 
which his {josition demanded. I could not but say to Captain Oramanney, 
“ Did you see Penny’s conduct to me, is it not distressing ?” I was pained in 
the extreme, but never mentioned the circumstance to any one but Captain 
Onunnimey. Now with respect to the letter which I sent to Captain Penny, 
reepriring him to state to me officially the result of his search lor Sir John 
Eranklin, the date of it was as follows ; — 

“ Captain Austin to Captain W. Penny, Her Majesty’s Brig ‘Lady Franklin,’ 
and in charge of an expedition searching for the expedition of Sir John 
h’ranklin. 

“ Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Resolute,’ off the Winter Quarters of Captain Penny’s 
expedition, 11th August.” 

Qiptain Austin continued. — My belief is, that this letter was sent by my 
clerk to Captain Penny, Captain Omnianncy remaining on board with me. 
Mr.Lewis was the clerk of the “ Resolute.” I cannot at this moment remember the 
hour, that is, whether Captain Ommauney and I dined first, but inv impression 
is, that Captain Omnuinney and I dined together from about three to four 
o’clock. My dinner hour was generally three, but of course in this service 
I took it when I required it to sustain me. Dinner being over, it was arranged 
that we should go and pay a complimentary visit to Captain 'Fenny and 
Sir John Ross. We proceeded on board the “ Ijody Franklin,” and in the 
cabin were assembled Captain Penny, Captain Stewart, Captain Ommaimey, 
and myself. 1 said to Captain Penny, “ Now, Fenny, let us set aside all 
feeling,” or words to that effect. “ We are going home non-successful. Depend 
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upon it wc shall be called upon closely,” or words to that effect. “ It is now 
necessary that we should take upon ourselves a certain amount of responsibility, 
and there must be a little oflicial correspondence pass between you and uic. 
You see that 1 have told you that I am satisfied, after mature consideration, 
with what has been done by my own officers, and it is now for you to tell 
me in some way what you think of your work,” or words jto that effect. 

335. Chairman You state that yon received an outline chart from Captain 

Penny communicating his discoveries. Did you communicate your exploring 
operations to him ? 

Captain Amtin. — Directly after my exploring parties came in I sent to 
Sir John Ross and Captain Penny with a view of informing them of what 
had been done, and eliciting from them at the earliest opportunity what they 
had accomplished. The date of iny communication was tiie 4th of July 1851." 

336. Chaii'inan . — How soon after that did you receive Captain Penny’s 
outline chart V 

Captain Austin. — 1 received it on the 1 Itli of August. 

Captain Amtin continued. — Captain Penny then, I think, said, “ Oli, I 
have answered that,” and turned to the back of the cabin and gave me a 
letter. 1 opened the letter and found it was not at all an answer to the 
questions I put. He gave me the letter which he has now put in. Until I saw 
that letter here I forgot it, for I never noticed it in any other way than that 
1 have mentioned. 

The letter wius as follows : 

“ vSir, * Assistance Ray, J 1th August 1851. 

“ T have this moment received your despatch. 1 beg to state that you 
have already my chart and expressed opinions; which I again scud you in 
writing ; i. e. that I have not found any trace otherwise than a bit of elm, 
which 3 ’ou have seen, and I only can judgt' when T see Wellington (’hannel 
what course I will then pursue. 

“ M}' orders are such us would not justify me in passing another winter in 
the. Arctic seas. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ To .Captain Austin, “ William Pbnny.” 

Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Resolute,' and iu chargi.' 

of Her Majesty’s expedition in search 
of Sir John Pr.'inklin.'’ 

Captain Austin continued. — I took this letter, and 1 said: “This is not a 
reply to my question and J believe 1 put it in my pocket, .'.ftcr reasoning a 
little Captain Penny became more cool ; and [ then took the letter out and 
said, “ Well, 1 do not menu to say that if the Wellington Channel was opened, 
and I believe that tw'o d.ays would aecoinplisli it, that I woidd not proceed up 
with a steamer and get some soundings, some angles and observations.” 
But I said, “ Penny, I will tell you what ; if ^mu will tell me, and give me 
from under your hand that you arc satisfied with the work you have performed, 
I will not go up the Wellington Channel. Geogi'aphy is not our object, ami 
therefoii I should tell you I am satisfied if you arc satisfied ; but if you give 
me this letter I must write to you again, and it will- not lie satisfactory heron* 
the public that we arc altercating,” or something to that effect. 1 am ready 
to declare that [ gave that letter to Captain Penny again. I cannot say he 
was unwilling to receive ity I do not know. How I was able to maintain 
myself as an officer and a gentleman under the circumstauces 1 cannot tell. 
I then said to Captain Penny, “ Now reflect, as soon as you give me your 
answer you may rely upon it that 1 shall not look over your work, and 
you will then know what are my plans for the future.” 1 then bade him 
good-bye, and went on board the “ Felix. ” Sir John Ross had been 
kind enough to supply us with five tons of coals, and my anxiety to get 
them on board kept me there a little longer than 1 might otherwise have 
been. On returning to the ship 1 passed with Captain Ommanney under the 
stem of the “ Lady Franklin.” Captain Penny was on deck, and, I believe, 
kindly asked me tu come on board. I said, ** No, 1 thank you,” Several of 
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ouv officers were on board, and I think I said to Captain Ommanney, “ All I 
want is bis reply, and'Sf we on board it will only delay us. I have reasoned 
with him, and the sooner I get on board the lx;tter.” I said to Captain 
Ommanney, “ You must remain on board, because I shall have an ‘answer to 
that letter, for till that comes not a w'ord can I say as to what we are going 
to do.” I mnst rell-r.to some notes I made at that time. I waited up until 
midnight for C/uptain Penny’s answer. Ueing much fagged, I went to bed. 
(’ii})taiu Ommanney was on Imrd the “ llcsolute ” until midnight, when I 
requested him to go to his ship. Previous to going to bed I wrote a note to 
Captain 1‘enny, most kindly, tor an official answer. The substance is this: — 
liist of all tile note was very kindly written, appealing to (captain Penny us 
an active and energetic Arctic navigator lor a reply to .my official letter. I 
impressed upon Ins mind that the expedition 1 was charged with was lying 
ill that hay in the njidst of straggling ice. At that time I did not kno\v but 
that 1 was going to remain out another winter. Up to that moment I meant 
to say that not a soul had any reason to expect that he was to go to England 
hefiiri' 1 had a satisfactory answer from C,'aptain Penny ; therefore it was a 
vi’cv anxious moment for me from the time 1 came on hoard the “ Resolute.” 
At two o’clock on the morning of the 12th of August 1H51 Captain Penny’s 
reply eaine on hoard ; at that time I was really too tired to get uj) and close 
my report. ’I’iic following is Captain Penny’s reply : — 

“ Sir, Assistance Jiav, llth August ISiil. 

“ Your question is easily answered. My opinion is, Wellington Channel 
ivquires no further search ; all has been done in the power of man to accom- 
j)li.'<h, and no trace has been fuimd. What else can he. done ? 

“ I have the honour to he, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ W’m. 1’enny.” 

Ciijiltiln Austin eontinued — Shortly aller the reecipl. of this letter the 
“l.ady h'l'iiiiklin” and “ Sophia ” were making ])rcparationK to move. I sent a 
letter to Captain Penny, dated “ Her Majesty’s Ship ' Resolute,’ otf Captain 
IVmiy’s Winter Quarters, 12th April IHJjl.” It was as llillows ; 

“ Sir, 

“ ! I»eg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter making known to me 
the result of the search in W'^clliiigton Strait by the expedition under your 
charge. I have now to iiifiirm you that 1 do not consider it necessary to 
jiroseeutc (even if pruetieahlc) a further search in that direction, with the 
expedition under my orders. It is now my intcutiun to proceed to attempt 
the search of .lones’s Sound. 

” 1 have tlu^ honour to be. Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ IliinATio T. Austin.” 

diifj/fiiii Austin eontinued — On sending this letter on board I sent also my 
complimenls, 1 think by ]Mr. M‘Dougull, the second master, with an offer to tow 
the brigs out by the steamers. I now closed the report for the Admiralty for 
Sir .lolm Ro.ss, and wrote to him piivatcly, telling him my plans, with* an offer 
to low him ill the “Eclix.” Sir John Ross closed, and he was taken in tow, and 
jiroceedcd, the “Sophia” and “Lady Franklin " having previously sailed out. 
We proceeded to the eastward, the wind being very light. We came up with 
llu: “ Lady Franklin ” and “ Sophia," and I w'cnt on board the “ Lady Franklin " 
willi my report, and an outline chart accompanying it, show'ing the proceeding 
of the expedition under my care. 

.‘hi/- Hir li. Pamj . — In Captain Penny’s letter to you of the 1 1th of August 
isf)], and put into your hand that day by him in the cabin of the “Lady 
Franklin,'’ In* speaks of bis chart, and expressed opinions, which he again sends 
you in writing ; now I want to know what opinions tliosc were that Captain 
Penny had before expressed to you? 

Cuiitnin Austin . — 1 suppose it refers to Captain Penny's letter of the 4tli 
of August 1851, nddi'csscd to me, and received on the 1 1th of August. 
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338^ Sir E. Parry . — Previously to Ciiptain Penny putting that letter into 
your hands on the 11th of August, had he ever exprcslbd uii opinion to you 
that you ought to go up Wellington Strait? 

Captain Austin. — Never, to the best of my lielicf. 

3.39. Sir E. Parry. — Can you c•onjectlUL^ what Captain Penny meant by the 
following expression in his letter of the 1 1 tli of August put intf) your hand : — 

“ and 1 only can judge, when 1 sec Wellington Channel, what course 1 will 
then pursue ?” 

Captain Austin. — No, not any more than 1 can of much more that passed 
in conversation between Captain Penny and myself. 

Captain Austin continued. — I came up to the “Lady rranklin”and “Sophia,” 
and went on board with my chart .and report to the secretary of the Admiralty. 
C!apt<aiu Ommanney joined. I was most guarded in what I said and did. 
Captain Penny was quite dissati.sded. lie said something about, — had I not 
heard or understood from .s«)me of my officers that hud M’e not got clear, 
meaning of our frozen-in position, he intended waiting until the I3th of August 
for u.s. 1 replied. Certainly it had never been intimated to me, but 1 was 
quite satisfied he would have been ready to help us if he could. In the 
presence of (Jaj)tain (Jinmanney I said, “ Penny, I suppose it would be a bad 
complimcTit to ask you if we can give you anything,” meaning provisions or 
anything of that sort, “although I ciuniot say we are otV,” meaning going 
home. He expressed something in reply, which 1 do not recollect ; but his 
manner was so unpleasant tlrat 1 cannot recollect what he said. After trying 
to be civil, and getting his letter, 1 took my leave. 

310. Chairman. — You arc aware t>f the evidence which Captain Penny gave 
the day Ixiflire y<?sterda\' ? 

Cftptoin' Austin. — Yes, I was present during his examination. 

311. Ckaii'man. — Captain iloechey asked CiqUain Penny whether, on the 
1 1th of August, he said to you “ (Jo up there (Wellington (’hannel), and do the 
“ cause some service ?” Referring to Captain Penny’s examination, will you 
admit that that conversation passed lietween him and you, as there stated ; 
and tl'.at he asked you for u steamer to go up the Wellington Channel, and 
that the last words he used to \ ou W'orc “ Go up there, and do the cause some 
“ service ?” 

Captain Austin . — No such thing, or. .any thing like it, was ever expressed. 

342. Chairman. — Was anybod}' present at the time you were conversing 
with (Captain Penny on that occasion ? 

Captain Austin Yes, (hqitaiii Ommanney, .and my own boat’s crew, but 

none of Captain Penny’s officers, of wdiom I was anxious to take leave. 

34.3. Sir E. Parry Captain* J’enny in his evidence has made use of these 

words: — “The last thing I said was. Go up into Wellington Channel, and you 
will do good service to the cause.” This was on the morning of the 12th of 
August. Do you admit that (Japtain P ainy said those words to you ? 

Captain Austin I declare he did not do so. 

345. Captain lirerhey. — Captain Penny states also, “ On the 1 1 th of August 
“ I told Captain Austin that the Strait ought to be better examined, meaning 
“ Wellington (Jhauncl, and that if he would give me a steamer I would go up 
“ there.” Did he say that ? 

Captain Austin . — No, never. 

346. Captain. Ajistin continued. — I received a scaled letter from Captain 
Penny for transmission, addressed, I believe, to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
1 took iny leave, and towed Sir John Ross up to Beechey Island. I went 
on with Sir John Ross, taking some supplies for him. I wished to keep 
him in tow, but he desired particularly to go on in the neighbourhood of 
Beechey Island. I then oast him oft’, and proceeded. 

The Committee then adjourned. 


Cajriam Autiu, 
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Fourth Day. October IM), liS51. 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C,B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Faushawc, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Beechey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fcgen, Secretary. 


On the assembling of the Committee this morning. 

The Chairrnmi, addressing C'aptain Penny, said, — '^I’he Committee have 
looked over the corrections you have made in your printed evidence, 
and they think that some of them are so extensive that they could 
not allow them to stand in that way without eunfiision to the examina- 
tion generally. It will be open to you to offer any explanations you 
may think proper, and they will be added to the printed report. 


CAPTAIN AUS'riN’S examination resumed. 

3t6. The Chairman to Captain Austin . — Will you now continue your 
narrative from the point at which we broke off yestetday until the period at 
which you determined to return to England ? 

Captmii Austin. - Without having had an opportunity of examining the 
printed evidence of yc.stcrday, I feel that I could not enter into a continuous 
detailed narrative from memory, and I therefore beg to refer you to my 
oflicial report to the Admiralty, dated at anchor off Winterton, 30th September 
J851, for all my explanations on that part of the subject. I put it in as 
a narrative of my mrthcr proceedings, this report Uniig brought down to 
my arrival off Winterton. 

347 . Chairman . — Very well ; then we must proceed to examine you upon 
the different points. If you look to paragraph 46 of your despatch to the 
Admiralty, dated the 12th of August 1851, off the winter quarters of Cap- 
tain Penny’s expedition, you use the following words : — “ Having ycstcrrlay 
been released from our winter quarters, and most unexpectedly reached to 
those of 'Captain Penny, I have now the honour to state, tout having maturely 
considered the directions and extent of the search (without success) that has 
been made by this expedition, and weighed the opinions of the officers when 
at their extremes, 1 have arrived at the conclusion that the expedition under 
Sir John Franklin did not prosecute the object of its mission to the southward 
and westward of Wellington Strait ; and having communicated with Captain 
Penny, and fully considered his official reply to my letter relative to the search 
of Wellin^n Strait by the expedition under his char^ (unhappily without 
success), I do not feel authorized to prosecute (even if practicaole) a further 
search in those directions.” Will you state your reasons for determining that, 
even if practicable, you did not feel authorized to prosecute any further search 
in those directions ? 

Captain AuHin . — My feeling was that Captain Penny, being the leader of 
an expedition authorized by the Admiralty, having expressed to me, officially, 
as well as verbally, that all the search that could be made had been made 
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CapimnAustiti. without uny traces, 1 considered that 1 was not justified in going over ground 
30 th 0^1851. I had every reason to believe had been well searched by a person 

’ ns responsible, to his country as I was ; and again, that in navigating such 

regions as we were then in, that there was not time to deliberate and defer. 
1 felt that there was only one other step, which w'as to proceed in what I 
t!oi)si(lcrcd the further execution of iny orders, being satisfied that everything 
had been done tliat could be done in the other direction, — ^to proceed in the 
direction of Jones’s Sound. I refer to the orders wlticli were given to Sir James 
lloss, a copy of whicli was sent to me lor my guidance and instruction by an 
Admiralty letter, which called especial attention to Sir James Ross’s orders. 
Tin* orders to Sir James Ross were as Ibllows : — 

“ Sir, Admiraltj', 15th May 1849. 

“ Herewith you will recci\e a copy of the instructions which have been 
delivered to tlu* commanding officer of the ‘ North Star,’ together with a com- 
plete set of the ])rintcd papers referred to in those instructions. From the 
former you will see that, judging from the lateness of 3 'ouv ariival in Lancaster 
Sound, and your instructions to Captain bird in your memorandum of I 2 tli 
Fcbrunry 1818, there, is every probability of the ‘Investigator’ returning to 
England this summer, and it lK*ing, in the opinion of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
most inexpedient that you should he Icll to prosecute the search with the ‘ Enter- 
prise ’ only, and with the possible coutingency of 3 ’onr Jiaving to receive on 
board of her the whole of Sir John Franklin’s part}', the ‘ North Star ’ has 
been equipped for the double purpose 01 ’ preventing the return of the ‘ Investi- 
gator,’ and of furnishing the ships under your orders with the necessary supplies 
lor the coTitinuanee of your search <luring the summer of 1850. ’I’lic orders 
given to the ‘ North Star ’ will furnish you with their Lord.ships opinion as to 
the quarter and direction in which they think it desirable the search for Sir 
John Franklin’s party should he prosecuted, especially in the Wellington 
Channel and Prince Regent’s Ldet, a.s well os in Jones’s and Smith’s Sound?:, 
and their wishes in that lespcet, on the perusal of these order.*:, may appear to 
you to be more esJlendcd tlniu those expressed in their original instructions 
to yourself. My l.ords are aware that no pains or exertions will he. sparcil 
by you to carry out these view's to the. utmost ; hut they esumot too strongly 
urge upon you the necessity of using all your judgment and ability to prevent 
your ships being detained the Avinter of 185(> in the ice, to the imminent hazard 
of the people under your command. It will he needless in this communication 
to revert to the steps lum taken for replenishing your sliips, — the pa])ers 
nccorapanyiiig this will put you in possession of all that has been done 

in that respect and the grounds on which those steps have been taken, 

and it is equally unnecessary to repeat their Lordships anxious desire for 
your welfare and success. 'I'he}^ would, however, take tliis occasion to assure 
you of their entire confidence in your ablity to conduct a service to which 
such increasing and universal interest is attached. 

“ I am, »Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. A» B. Hamilton.” 

.'148. Cfumman , — Voii see your attention was directed in the first place to 
the Wellington Strait as well as to Jones’s Sound. Will you explain why the 
examination of Wellington Strait was not further prosecuted when you Joined 
Captain Penny at that time, and when you had heard from him that open 
water had lieen found above the Strait ? 

Captain Austin. — £ think I have answercd that. 

349 . C/mi/vnort.— You have stated in your last despatch to the Admiralty 
that you did not feel authorized to e)camine the Wellington Strait further. 
You were directed to attend to these instructions of Sir James Ross which 
included Wellington Channel as well as Jones’s Sound. Be good enough 
to explain this 

Captain Austin. — Looking to the position of Captain Penny as the 

responsible leader of an expedition, 1 think 1 discharged my duty. 

• 

350. Chairman. — The instructions to Sir James Ross having comprehended 
the search of the Wellington Strait, why did you not, being offi that strait on the 
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12th of August, proceed to the further examination of the barrier which 
prevented the search ? 

Captain Amtin. — I went across the barrier. Wellington Strait was ablock 
when I passed it. 

;i51. Cheurmtn . — Did you go up yourself and see the barrier of ice ? 

Captain Austin. — I did not go up for the purpose of examining it ; bnt the 
strait was blocked up when I passed in 1851. 

352. Chairman. — Why did you not examine the barrier for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it was likely to give way, and the Wellington Strait to 
hccoiuc navigable during the season of 1851 ? 

Captain Austin.— My conviction was on crossing the Wellington Strait that 
there was a considerable barrier of fixed ice in that strait as w'cll as a large 
(piautity of ice in a state of disruption, consisting of large doe pieces and pressed 
up ; and this generally was the state of the ice in Wtillington Strait, as far as 
the eye could see from the crow’s nest. On this subject 1 put in the report 
of two officers I sent to the crow’s nest, the position of the ship being at that 
time (11th August 1851 ) a little to the northward of Barlow Inlet. I’hc reports 
of these two officers arc as follow : — 

“ As far as the eye can reach from the crow’s nest, the Wellington Strait 
is tilled with ice, consisting of large doe pieces and loose and pressed-up ice ; 
the whole of it appears to be detached from the land, and lanes of water stretch 
across from si«le to side. 

“ To the eastward, Barrow Strait is quite clear of ice, right across so far as 
can be seen. 

“ To the southward, also, there is a great deal of water mixed with the ice. 

(Signed) ItonKRT C. Allbn, Master.” 

“ In compliance with your re(|uest that I should observe from the crow’s 
nest the state of the ice to the northward of us Avhilst crossing Wellington 
Channel, I have to report that at 1. 30. r.M. I went aloft to examine, and observed 
large does and (juantities of loose sailing ice in the centre and body of the 
channel, and a continued doe from side to side as far as the eye could reach, 
about to or 12 miles up, rendering it perfectly unnavigable at the present time, 
and apparently likely to continue so some weeks to come. 

(Signed) Rorert D. Aldricti, Lieutenant.” 

353. Chairman. — State what was the position of the ship at that time ; 
w hether it was half way across the strait, or a third, or two thirds, or how ? 

Captain Austin. — I have marked on the chart what I consider to have been 
about the position of the ship at the time these observations wci‘c made. 

.354. Sir JbJ. Parry — ^'fhe report of Mr. Allen states that the whole of the ice 
in Wellington Strait appears to l)c detached fitim the land, and lanes of water 
stretched across from aide to side. Do you understand by that, that it was 
navigable ? 

Captain Austin No ; nor do I consider that it was so. 

355. Captain Becchey. — What was the direction of the wind ? 

Captain Austin. — At the titue of the report the wind was light, and from 
the northward, but increased rather as we neared Bccchey Island from the 
northward. 

356. Captain Beechey. — Then by pocked ice we arc not to understand that 
it was fast ice ? 

Captain Austin. — No. For a certain distance I think it was fast ice. I did 
not consider that the distance of the disrupted ice was for more than three or 
four miles. 

357 . Captain iJeecAey.— Then you did not consider that the further exami- 
nation of the state of the ice in Wellington Channel of sufficient importance to 
induce you to search the lanes of the water repbrted to you by Mr. Allen ? 

Captain Austin. — I did not, as I saw and judged for myself 
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358. Sir 0. Back. — You say that the wind was from the northward at the 
time you went towards JJecchey Island. J^id the ice drift past you to the 
south ? 

Captain Austin.— I cannot say I observed it. My impression is that the 
icc was generally connected with tlu; icc in Barrow Straits, and that in getting 
across we were navigating through ice. So that there w’ns a pack of moving 
ice some distance to tlic southward of the entrance of Wellington Channel. I 
am not i)re])ared to say that the icc w'as in motion any way. If it was it was 
jiot considenible. 

JJ.'iO. Admiral I'anshnuut. — Have you any report of the state r)f the ice in 
W(‘llington Channel in 18.5] from the officers of any of the other vcs.scls under 
your eoinmand ? 

Captain Austin. — 1 have no report from any officer, except those of the 
master and first lieutenant of the ship I commanded, as to the state of the iec 
ill Wellington Channel in 1 S.'S I. 'I'lie “ I'clix,” with Sir John Ross, was in tow 
at the stern of the “ Resolute,” having on board a most experienced arctic 
navigator, Mr. Aberncthy ; as was the “ As.sistnnce ” following in tow of the 
“ Iiiircpid.” 

;U5(). Sir /if’. Parrp. — From your experience of steam vessels in the naviga- 
ti<jn amongst the ice, are you of opiniou that such vessels afford tlie power of 
j;ontinuing the navigation later in the season than the sailing vessels ? 

Captain Austin Yes, wlien separated from the sailing vessels. 

361. Sir 7ViriT//.--lIow much later ? 

Captain Austin I'or a short time ; depending on temperature. 

3(1:/. Sir K. Parrj). - At about how low a temiicrature would you say they 
might continue to navigate 'i 

Captain Austin. think I can state that by referring to my dotaiments, 
whicli arc not here at present. One tlay may make the most important differ- 
eiK'e ; and, as a proof of this, when the American expedition bore up from 
us I observed to (Japtain Omiuanney, who came on board, that I very mueh 
doulited whether that expedition would be .able to reach America this yctir, 
•ai account of the sudden ehanges that were taking place with regaril to the 
t()rmatiou of the bay ice. 

.3f)3. Sir K. Parry . — With what thickness oi’ young ice, according to your 
experience, could the steamers you had succeed in navigating those seas ? 

Captain Austin. — To answer that (|iiestion .satislaetorily I must ivfer to 
documents which 1 have not here ; hut I may observe, that there is .searecly 
such a thing as one plain sheet of bay ice to be met with in the course of a 
few' hours navigation. 

3(J1. Sir E. Parry . — f’or how many days later in the se.asim of 1 8.50 eo\!ld 
your steamers pursue the navigation with safety beyond tlic lime that you; 
sailing vessels could ? 

Captain Austin. — As far as iny impression at present goes, a very few days ; 
but on refcrenc<* to iny notes, which 1 have not got here, 1 hope to he able to 
answer that ejuestion more .satisfactorily. 

3I»j5. Admiral Fanshnwe. — After the diligent examination of the ' shores of 
the Wellington Channel, made and reported to you by ('aptain Penny and his 
officers, and of the coast about Cape Walker and Melville Island, by your own 
officer.s, and the statement of your conclusion that Sir John Franklin did not 
proceed to the southward and westw'ard of the M ellington Strait, what opinion 
did you form as to the best course to be pursued for the rescue of the missing 
expedition ? 

Captain Austin. — T had not the slightest hope of a rescue. Looking to tny 
orders, there appeared to he something left undone. Captain Penny not having 
searched .foncs’s Sound for which service he was equipped I proceeded there, 
although, I am free to admit, with scarcely a hope. 

366. Admiral Fanshawe. — Did you entertain at that time any conviction 
that Sir John Franklin had passed through Wellington Strait and the channel 
to the®*north-wc8t of it ? 

Ciiptain Austin. — 1 did not. 
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367- C/iflinnan. — We arc directed by the AdmircUty to inquire into your 
opinion as to the conduct of the officers and men under your command. Wus 
their conduct satisfactory, or have you any exceptions to make ? 

Cfiptain Austin. — As regards that question I have to refer in reply to mv 
report already made to the Admiralty, dated 3(>th September 18.51. 

368. Captain Beechey — In your despatch to the Admiralty you say that 
you had weighed Avell the opinions of the officers at their extremes. Did you 
call upon the officers for their opinions as regarded a further search ? 

Captain Austin. — No. 


Captain Austin 
.S<Hh Oct. 1851. 


.369- Captain Beechey. — Did they give you their pinions ? 

Captain Austin. — I am under the impression that 1 alluded to their journals. 

370. Captain Bt;e<ihtfif. — But had you the joui’nals at that time ? 

Captain Austin — Yes. 1 had th|^ substance of their journals directly they 
aiTivcd. 


371* Captain Beechey. — After you quitted the country, did you call upon 
th(; officers to give you any opinion as to whether you shourd t’ontinuc the 
search, or to proceed to J'higland ? 

Captain Austin. — No. 

37ii. (Japtain lieechey. — Then what do you allude to in your desjialch ? 

Captain Austin. — These allusions must be to the official opinions of the 
officers, stated in their reports of their proceedings to me during their travels. 

373. Captain Beevliey.—iyxA they report tlicir opinions to you in writing? 

Captai n A ustin. — Y es. 

374. Captain Beecliey. — Then you allude to those reports ? 

Captain Austin. — Yes; and in general conversation with the superior 
officers of the expedition. My firm belief is that they were: convinced that 
nothing more was to be done in the direction that I have stated myself. 

375. Captain Becrhey You say, “Imuch rcgi-et that our remaining strength 

did not admit ol’ m3’ placing at the disposal of Captain Penny sufficient aid to 
convey a boat to ascertain its uafmv and extent," alluding to the water disco- 
vered in the Queen's Channel. Why did 3’ou feel that you had not the power 
of placing those means at his di.sposal? 

Captain Austin In conseqiieiico of the nuinber of persons absent, and of 

those Avho ri'inaincd being appointed as succour to those Avho were away, I 
could not fifl’ord him any assistance. 

37(). Captain Beecliey. — Had you been applied to on or previous to the 
'23d of May' 18.51 by Captain Penny for a boat? ' ‘ 

Captain Austin. — No, certainly not. 

377. Captain Bcechey.—Wy being applied to by Captain Penny, I menu had 
he sent any message to you by any other person to the same effect ? 

Captain Austin. — No. 

378. Admiral Ji'ans/iau'C . — During the co-operation between the two expedi- 
tions did 3’ou at any time decline any application of Captain Penny or his 
officers. for aid or assistance ? 

Captain Austin. — Never. On the contrary^ I have rendered every assistance 
in my power. 1 have towed Captain Penny’s brigs through the ice, and have 
at other times given aid whenever I could do it in the execution of my orders. 

379- Sir G. Back. — In answer to a question from the Chairman, Whether 
Captain Penny had at that lime explained to you that a search should be made 
higher in Wellington Straits, Captain Penny afterw'ards says, “ I asked him for 
a steamer, and he refused me that steamer to go up.” Was that the case ? 

Captain Austin. — No. 

380. Chairman You have read two letters from Captain Penny' to the Ad- 

miralty which appear on page 47, No. 21., dated September 15th, 1851, and the 
other at page 50, dated 10th October 1851. In the first of these letters Captain 
Penny makes the following statement I stated verbally to Captain Austin 
thaib it was my conviction that Sir John Franklin had gone throughi^c strait 
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Captain Austin. 
SOtli Oct. KsSl. 


Capt. Orntnanueff' 


leading north-west out of Wellington Channel (which I have for the present 
iianu'd Queen Victoria (channel), and that he lind gone oif in clear water, 
and that he was beyond onr reach. I meant, of course, beyond the reach 
of my parties and my means. lie did not seem disposed to credit my state- 
ment. 1 begged him to give me one of his steamers, and I would take the 
“ Sophia” and would act as pilot, and go up the Channel, and wait to sec if the 
ice wonld clear away.” Now what is your explanation of that? 

Cdpiahi Austin. — There was a sort of rambling conversation, but certainly 
not to the effect tijat Sir John Tranklin had gone there, but that if he had gone 
there he was out of our reach. It was a i-ambling conversation that I never 
thought worthy of consideration. This 1 declare, that Captain Penny never 
asked me for a steamer, nor did he ever as.scrt to me that Sir John Franklin 
had gone aw.ay in clear water. 

381. Chairman Turn to page 50, No^9>> (Captain Penny to the Secretary 

of the Admiralty, 1 0th of October 1851. You abide by your former answer that 
Captain Penny did not ask you for a steamer which he. would pilot out ? 

Captain Austin. — Yes, I abide by that answer, most certainly. 

.382, Chairman. — Did he say to you, wlicn you were separating, and you 
were going up Jones’s Sound, “ Go up Wellington Channel, and you will do the 
cause some service?’’ 

Captain Austm. — No. 

3S3. Atlniiraf Fanshaire. — Your orders called upon you to renew your 
search in the open season of 1 85 1 , connected with your retimi to h'ngland in 
tliat year. Was it your conviction, irom your own observatioiii and all the 
reports you had received at the time of quitting^ Wellington Channel, that 
every hope of rescuing the missing expedition in that direction w'as past, and 
that therefore delay w'as useless ? 

Captain Austin. — My impression was, that there was no hope of a rescue in 
any way ; and further, that not to have returned forthwith might have led to 
a (Ictention of the expedition another wintt*r. 

384. Chairman. — Nothing particular occurred, us we undciiitaud, during 
your passage from Cape lliley to .foncs’s Soiuid ? 

Captain Austin. — Not anything. 

385, Chairman — Will you state to the (]!omnjiftec what, your proceedings 
■were in the execution of that part of your instructions ? 

Captain Austm. — On this subject I again reter to my report to the Cords of 
the Admiralty, which gives .'ll! account of my jw’oct'cdings in retbrence to my 
labours in. the north of 13uffin’.s Bay, dated .SOth September 18.51, at anchor 
oft’ Winterton, Norfolk. 


CAFfAlN OMMANNEY, late of Her Majesty ’.s Ship » As.sistance,” 

called. 

386. Chairman. — Have you read Captain Austin’s despatches to the Admi- 
ralty, containing a full report of his proceedings, dated the 12th of August 
1851 and the 30th of September 1851 ? 

Captain Ommunney. — Yes, I have read them. 

387. Chairman — Do you concur in opinion, that they contain a full and 
correct report of the expedition during the time you were second in command ? 

Captain Ommanney — Yes, I consider them perfectly correct. 

388. Chairman. — As far as you know of the reports of the exploring parties 
during the spring of 1851, under the command of the different officers of the 
squadron, do you consider them correct ? 

Captain Otnmannei/ Yes. 

389. Chairman. — The point to which the Committee chiefly direct their 
attention at this moment is grounded on letters of Captain Benny which will 
Ik; put beibre you; the first is dated the 12th of April 1861 ; the next, the 
8th of Sc||^tcmbcr 1851 ; the next the 15th of September 1651 ; and there are 
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some subsequent ones, which -I need not now recapitulate. Have you read all Copt Ommaimey. 
that correspondence ? 

Captain Omnmnnep. — No, I have not read it. *'*®**' 

390 . Chairman. — Were you on board the “ Resolute ” on the 23d of May 
of this year, when Captain Penny reached that ship, and made known to 
Captain Austin that he had discovered a large space of water above Wellington 
Strait ? 

Captain Omnmnney. — No, I was travelling at that time. 

391 • Chairnuin.~-Ai what time did you return ? 

Captain Ommannep. — On the 14th of June. 

392 . Chairman. — What was the first communication from Captain Penny to 
Captain Austin on the subject of the discovery of open water above Wellington 
Strait that came under your own personal knowledge and observation ? 

The Chairman here mentioned that he had received a note from Captsin 
Penny, objecting to Captain Austin being present during Captain 
Ommancy’s examination, to which the Chairman replied that this 
objection hail been already anticipated by the Committee, and that 
they had determined that Captain Austin had a right to be present 
during the examination of his officers. 

Captain Onmminm/. (In reply to the Chainnan’s question.) — On my return 
to the ship on the 14th of June I was informed thatj^aptain Penii}' had readied 
Baillic Hamilton, and the adjacent islands, that be had found a considerable 
‘ipacc of water there, and had consequently returned to his vcsst'.l with a view 
of taking a boat up there. 

393 . Chairman.— Arc you aware of his haying asked for any assistance 
from Captain Justin at that time? 

Captain Onimannej/. — No, 1 never heard of it. 

394 . Chairman.— ^’hon did you see Captain Penny first after he had 
returned from his exploring cxficditious above Wellington Strait? 

Captain Onnnannej/. — 1 had no opportunity of seeing Captain Penny until 
we all broke out of our winter quarters, when the c.xpedition repaired to 
Assistance Bay on the 1 1th of August. 

395 . Chairman. — Will you state what took place at that time with respect 
to any report or ccnmnuuication made by Captain Penny on the subject of 
his discoveries ? 

Captain Onmanney. — We anchored in Assistance Bay about 2.30 r.M. on 
the 1 Ith of August, when we were glad to find Captain Peun 3 '’s cxjicdition 
aiul Sir John Ross's were free from the ice, ready to go to sea. As soon 
ns the ship was secured, T went on board the “Resolute” to wait upon 
Captain Austin, as is eustomary in the service. I fiiund that Captain Penny 
had been there some time belbrc me; so I understood from Captain Austin. 

I went down in the cabin, and Captain Penny showed me his chart. We 
had some conversation, congratulating ci<ch other on what wc had done, oi* 
something to that elfect. Captain Austin came down afterwards,— followed 
me almost. They '(Captain Penny and Captain Austin) entered into along 
conversation ; the subject referring generally to what Captain Penny had seen, 
and the mivigation. I cannot remember the exact words that transpired ; 
but 1 will, if you please, read from my notes, made at the time, the substance 
of what I gathered on the 11th August ISnO. “ Our further operations noiv 
“ depended upon the opinion of Captain 'Penny respecting the necessity of a 
“ further search into the straits discovered by him during his scai-ch. The 
“ ship being secured I proceeded to the ‘ Resolute ’ to wait upon Captain 
“ Austin, and found Captain Penny with him giving an account of his search 
“ and opinions rejecting the necessity of prosecuting it in the direction of 
“ his discovery. His firm conviction was, that there was nothing to justify 
“ the risk of incurring another winter, — expressed his great anxiety to net in 
“ concert, and requested that one of his brigs might accompany a steamer if 
“ it was requisite to make a further examination. Captain Penny did not 
“ con.sider the straits a safe navigation for any vessel, a strong current of live 
“ and a half miles per hour setting between the islands (Baillie Hamilton and 
“ tho adjacent islands), which narrowed the straits to small passages;'^ The 
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** islands abound with wild fowl. Penny examined the shores of them most 
“ thoroughly, without meeting a trace. Penny could hardly suppose it pog. 

sible that Sir John Prauklin’s expedition could have gone by those islands 
“ without meeting some traces or record of their progress. Penny picked up. 
“ a piece of elm ; one side of it had been painted lead colour, the other side 
“ was bleached by exposure. Captain Penny could not state decidedly -to 
“ Ciiptain Austin whether it was his opinion that a further examination was 
“ required, but stated that even if there was clear water lus would not extend 
“ his search up the Wellington Channel beyond the 20th of August. He 
“ was also of opinion, tluit from the accumulation, and from there being a 
“ barrier of ice extending across the Wellington Straits, they would hot bt^ 
“ ch'ur of ice thi.s year.” 'riieae were the only remarks I took down at the 
time that were impressed u])on my memory. 

30f»- (Jliairmnn . — Did you hear (Japtain Penny use any cxprcs.sion tending 
to urge a further st'arch of the open sea in the Wellington Strait, or express an 
opinion to Captain Austin that )Sir John Franklin had gone that way ? 

Captain Ommanne^ No, decidedly not ; I never heard anything of the 

sort IVom him. 

397 . Chairman. — Had you an opportunity yoursell* of seeing the state of 
the ice in Wellington Strait in 18.01, — .1 mean at the time you were crossing 
from your own winter quarters to the eastern side of the straits ? 

Captain Ommanney. — Yes, I saw the ice on crossing it, and observed it 
attentively. 

39 B. Chairman. — Wliat opinion did you form a£ that time ? 

Captain Ommannry. — On crossing the Wellington Strait it was full of 
very extcnsiv<‘ floes, close along the western shores up to Cape llothain, quite 
iinjM'iietrablc, ill ray opinion. 1 could not have got to liarlow Inlet if I had 
wished to do so. On passing round the edge of the ice to cross the channel, 

I remarked that we went considerably to the southward of what we liad done 
the previous year ; that was on account of the ice extending seven or eight 
miles I'urthcr soiitlnvard than it had doiu' in September 1850. As wo 
approaelu'il the eastern shores of the straits, making across to Cape Kilcy, there 
was inon* water on that side. Union Bay was full of ire, but there was u 
considerable quantity of water extending to Point limes, at wbicli point, in my 
opinion, the ice jiackcd elose into the land. 'I'his occniTcd on the 12th of 
August 1851. I was aloft myself in crossing the clinnncl 011 that day, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature of tlu; ice; and I called the second lieutenant 
up ( Mr. Klliott) to iM'ar witness to what I saw on that occasion, — the extensive 
ilocs with which the chniniol Avas filled. 

399 . Chairman. — Then it was ^'our opinion that ttie fast ice at that time 
remlcrcd the Wellington Strait iinpos.siblc to navigate? 

Captain Ommnnnep At that time Ave certainly could not have proceeded to 

the northward. 


4110. Chairman . — Was there any appcar.'ince of the ice breaking up before 
the close of the season, so as to render Wellington Strait navigable ? 

Captain Ommanney.—Thc. changes are so very sudden that such a thing 
might hav'C happened. 

401. Chairman . — In putting the question 1 only speak of reasonable 
exupetations ? 

Captain Onininnnep . — 'riicre wius sufficient time for such a thing to have 
happened hctAAceii that and the close of the navigation season. At the same 
time, I could not say positively, unless 1 had gone to the iiorthAvard. 

402. Chairman . — If you had Ix-en in comm.*ind of the expedition, should you 
have thought it your duty to wait, and until whal period, in the hope that if 
the barrier broke up,— in the event of your having been convinced that further 
search ought to be made in that direction ? 

Captain Ommannep.-— Had I been convinced that further search was neces- 
sary, I should lia\'e held on to the very last, and made up my mind to pass 
another winter. 


403. Cluiirtnan . — What was the impression you received yourself from 
the information that had been communicated by Captain Penny ? 

Captain Ommnnney . — After the receipt of Captain Penny’s letter to Captain 
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Austin 1 did not trouble my bead fiirther about it, the answer was so satisfuc- Copt. Ommaiui^. 
tory. The letter 1 allude to is No. 5, dated lltb of August 1851. I agreed . ~ 
with Captain Austin that we were satisfied with Captain Penny’s opinion. 

404. Chairman. — What was your view of that answer ? 

Captain Otmmnney. — I considered it perfectly satisfactory. 

405. Chainmn. — In what respect satisfactoiy V T suppose you had been in 
doubt whether the search ought to be continued or not. Wliat effect would 
that communication have had upon your mind ? 

Captain Omnmnnay I certainly should place every reliance on Captain 

Penny’s opinion- The construction that I. put upon it was, that nothing was 
to be done, either by the one or the other expedition. 

406. Chairman. — Are you aware of a further communication from Captain 
Penny to Captain Austin,' dated the 4th of August, and received by Captain 
Austin on the 11th? 

Mr. Fegan, the Secretary to the Committee, read the letter alluded to by Viik ante, p.ii. 
the (Jhairman. Ans.5'M. 

407- Chairman Had you any previous knowledge of that letter ? 

Captain Oininannei/ Yes ; that is one of those which Captain Austin 

showed me. 

408, Chairmm. Would that have corroborated the impression that the letter 
dated tire 11th of August had already given you as to the prosecution of the 
search above Wellington Strait ? 

Captain Ommannmf. — I consider that it does corroborate that opinion ; the 
opinion, 1 mean, that nothing more was to be done. 

40^). Chairman. — What do you consider to be the close of the navigable 
season in those seas ? 

Captain Ommamiei /. — Fi'om the loth to the 20th of iSt'ptembcr. 

410. Chairman.— How soon do you think, — if the strait broke up at all, — 
it would have Iwokcn up after the l‘ilh of August, w’hen you left it all fast? 

Captain Omniannei/ Tliere was such a space of water then in Barrow’s 

Straits, that any day, any hour almost, might have cUcctc'd a great change. 

Changes are so sudden that wv can never tell when llu;y are Jilccly l-o come 
about. Watching for these changes is a constant source of anxiety when 
navigiating. 

411. Captain /Jm7/c//.— (Japtaiii Penny says, in one of his letters to Captain Mr.PmitytoCap^ 

Austin, “ My opinion i’s, that Wcllingtou Chauncl requires no further search.” J 8 i 5 ,_ 

W’hat do you suppose him to mean when he says Wellington Channel? 

Captain Onnnanuci/. — I suppose he alludes to the whole of W'cllington 
Channel, described by Captain Penny, Iwcausc I consider that that was the 
portion where (’aptain Penny had been, for that part had formccl the subject 
of conversation oii the 11th of August, — more especially the open water. 

412. Captain Beechet/. — You do think Captain Penny would have limited 
that to the nan-oAv part of the chauucl merely, in the chw't produced a-s Welling- 
ton Channel ? 

Captain Ommonrmy. — No ; that ncv(U' entered my mind. 

4<13. Captain Baechey You said you founded your opinion of the state of 

the ice in Wellington (Jhanncl from what Captain Penny had said. What had 
he said, to your knowledge ? 

Captain Ommanmy . — In the conversation he said to Captain Austin that 
even if he wished to go up this year he did not think that barrier would clear 
away. 1 heard that in the course of the c'onvcrsation on the 11th of August 
1851. 

414. Sir E. Parry.— Captain Austin in the habit of communicating 
freely to you his vicw.s and intentions with respect to the service in which you 
were engaged ? 

Cpptain Ommaniieif .- — Yes, at all times. 
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(^Ommat^. 415 . Sir E. Party. —Were you aware of Captain Austin’s ieagon.-fer; y i; | j[. 

nuishing further search, either in the direction of Cape Walker and. 'Mdivilie 
‘ Island, or in the north-west route by Wellington Channel ? ', 1 ; 

Captain Ommnnney.—ProTDi the previous reports of the officers . under his 
command, and the report of Captain Penny. 

416 . Sir E. Parry.— Whni was your own individual impression at that time 
as to the probable route which Sir John franklin’s expedition had pursued in 
1846? 

Captain Ommanney — There arc two opinions which I hold, and have always 
held. In the event of its having been an extraordinary clear season, and very 
much favoured, he may have got through Captain Penny’s Queen’s Channel, 
to a position difficult of access ; or the ships may have foundered on their way 
to fhiglaud. The latter w’as a very general opinion in both expeditions. 

41 7- Sir Q. Hark. — In that case do you consider that the coast from Ponds 
Bay up to the Becchey Island had been sufficiently examined to look for any 
relies r 

Captain Ommanney. — It would require to walk the whole beach to do that. 

•118. Captain Beechey . — Had any piles of stones liecn erected on the coast to 
attract attention, as is the case in such expeditions, would yon have seen them? 

Captain Ommanney. — Yes. from (^ape Warrendcr to Becchey Island 1 
passed sufficiently near to that coast to have seen a top-gallant mast had it 
been lying there. I w’as never without the glass from hand to eye the whole 
time, and officers were directed to keep a look out. 

419- Captain Beechey. — Were you present on the lltli or liith of August 
when Captain Penny took his leave of Captain Austin ? Did you hear Captain 
Penny say to Captain Austin, “ (Jo up Wellington Channel, and you will do 
the cause some service”? 

Captain Ommanney. — I never heard such an expression. 

420. Sir a. Back. — You were present on that occasion when they parted ? 

Captain Ommanney. — Yes, 1 was. 

421. Captain Beechey. — Was anybody else present ? 

Captain Omnwnney. — No. (Captain I’enny was walking up and down the 
deck. Captain Austin went on board, for the jmrppsc, I presume, of taking 
leave. ,I went and joined them there for the same object. The expression 
alluded to I never heard. 

• 122 . Admiral Fanshawe You were ivalking tlie “ Lady franklin's ” quarter 

deck w'hcn the conversation between Captain Penny and Captain Austin took 
place? 

Captain Ommanney . — Yes. 

428. Captain Beechey . — Then did you hear what took place in the boat 
alongside on that occasion, or did you ever hear Captain Penny say to Captain 
Austin at any time, “ (Jo up Wellington Clmunel, and you will do the 
“i cause some service”? 

Captain Ommanney. — Never. 

424. Captain Beechey. — Did you ever hear him say to Captain Austin, about 
that time, August 12 th, That strait ought to be better searched, meaning 
Queen’s Channel, and that if he would give him a steamer he would go up ? 

Captain Ommanney, — 1 never heard him say that. 

425. Captain Beechey. — Do you happen to know that he did say that ? 

Captain Ommanney . — No.. I think Captain' Austin, who was in.tbe habit 

of communicating to me almost everything that anybody told him, would have 
informed me of this if it had been the case. 

426. Sir E Parry. — When Captain Penny’s expedition parted from yours, 
. had you any impression on your mind that Captain Penny had expressed an 

opinion to Captain AustiUi that 1^, Captain Austin, ought to take further 
measures (hen for the examination of Wellington Strait, and the dhannds 
connected therewith ? 

Captain Ormanney.—l liad qo such impression. 
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427. Sir — Do you think it possible that such a conununicution 

could have been made by Captain Penny to Captain Austin ^vithout your being 
av^ure of it ? 

Ckiptain Ommannejf^l do not think it possible. 1 am (juitc sure, if such a 
eoniinunication had lieieh made, Captain Austin would Itavc told me. If such 
a communication had been tnude. Captain Austin knew that I was ready to go. 
I said I was ready to go up wi{h steamers a'S soon ns Captain Penny gave his 
opinion. 1 was ready to go '|^t any time Captain Austin ivislied. ('aptaiii 
Austin and I hud frequently talked about going u]) with the steamers when we 
met Penny, should it lie- considi'ved desirable. 


428. Sir G. Back . — Did it ever occur to you that there was any misunder- 
standing existing between Captain Penny and t^aptain Austin ? 

Citpiain (Jmmanin’jj. — Yes. Captain Austin told me so hiimself on my 
return from travelling, that there had been some misunderstanding. I believe 
Captain Penny was on a visit to Captain Austin, and went away hastily. 
Captain Austin told me, and the other officci*s informed me of it also. Captain 
Penny was invited to dinner on board the “ Assistance.” He came at midnight 
to my otficers and asked to lie excused, as he wished to return to his ships, 
'fhe reason w'as unknown, but it was supposed there was some diflereii(?e 
lictween him and Captain Austin, (^iptain Austin's subsequent visit to 
(Japtain l‘cimy was with a view 4)f eflf'ecting a reconciliation. That is all 1 
know about it. 


429. Admiral Fanslinin ’. — Did you examine (.^ipe lliley and the circles of 
stones on it ? 

(Japtain Ommnnneif. — Yes ; I discovered the first traces there on the 
2:td Aiurust 

481). Admiral Fansliaire . — So completely to satisfy yourself that no 
record was left, there of the missing expedition ? 

Captain Ommannrt/. — Perfectly so. J spent SQUie hours there inysel 
several ofllcers with me, for the purpose of finding records, but all in vain ; 
and on the. 21tli of August lS/)0 I scut Mr. RPClintock from the ship with a 
party of men tor the purpose of digging out any place where he might possibly 
find anything. 

4,81. Admiral Fa nshauu ;. — Were you also present at an examination at the 
winter quarters of Sir .John h'rankliii at Hcechey Island? 

Captain Ommartunj . — (In the 23d of August after the search of (.'aj)C 

Uiley, we proeceded across the bay to Beechey Island tor the purpose of 
examining a cairn that we had seen on the summit, fully convinced that it 
eoutuiiicd some records which would throw' a light on the relics 1 had found. 
Wc had some difliculty in pressing the steamer through the ice. After great 
cxert.iou w’c procecdecl through to the west side of Beechey Island. On first 
landing wc pulled up a piece of rope whi<‘h had become firmly fixed in the ground, 
aud found a fc“w preserved meat tins. Wc then all ascended to the summit, 
racing almost, so eager were we to sec what the cairn contained. On reaebiqg 
it it was carefully pulled d<»wii. In the upper stone of this cairn, in the hollow 
part of it, were contained some loose shot. Wc removed it carefully stone b}' 
stoue to .the very groiin«l without seeing anything. With pickaxes wc dug as 
far as wc could, as the ground was very hard ; afterwards placed a record, and 
rebuilt the cairn. 

432. Captain Beechey. — IIow far away from the centre of the cairn did you 
dig? 

Captain Oinmanney. — Iimnediatcly under. 

433 . Captain Beechey. — You are aware that it was aii arrangeiucut of Sir 
John Franklin, in another expedition, to bury bis information at a distance 
from the pile. Did you dig in any direction from it ? 

(Japtain Ommanney. — I did not know of such an arrangement. Wc walked 
round about the cairn for some distance, carefully examining the ground. 
After we had spent the whole of the day in searching Cape Riley and Bccchey 
Island, a change took place in the ice ; the wind had shifted northwards, and 
the icc was drifting out of the Wellington Channel. 1 was eight or ten miles 
from the ship, and the ice was coming out in such great masses that I was 
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afraid of being separated from the sliip. I returned in the telSder, and joined 
the ship, with the intention of making anotlicr examination on the following 
day. 'rhat examination was made on the 241h by Lieutenant M‘Clmtock ; 
that was at Capellihy; lor I had no implements for digging about Cape 
Riley when I was there on the previous Jay. 

434. Admiral Do you consider that the examination of the 

whole of the winter quarters of .Sir John Franklin was so complete as to leave 
an impression on your iniml that no record was leR there ? 

Cautaiii Ominarmn/ Yes, 1 do, from all f*hfive heard from Captain Au.stiu 

and the oHicers of both expeditions that ■were there. 

43.'). Admiral Fanshawn . — Did you form any opinion of Sir John Franklin 
having cpiittcd his winter quarters hastily ? 

(Jnplain Ommavnmf. — 1 have often thought of it. The number of things 
left there induced me to think that he left hastily or intended to return home. 

4.‘U). Admiral Fanshan-r . — Do you know the number of coal bags found there ? 

Captain 'Ommannetf.- lSo', but 1 think naval oHicers prosecuting would not 
have left such things there. I would not have left so many things behind. 


437. AdmirnUFanrhawf .. — It appears, on reference to the jounuils, that 
your exploring ])arties sulfercd more from Irost-bites than either Lieutenant 
M‘('lintock’s or Captain Penny’s, (kan you assign any reason for that ? 

Captain. Ominannmj. — ’['Ik* temperature was lower; we had worse weather, 
more wind ; we were a longer time confined to our tents ; lor two or three 
da3’s at a time I could not show my face outside the tent. 

I.’W. Admiral Fuindinme . — Was there anj' ditferenee of clothing ? 

(Japtaiii Ommnnney. — No, the clothing w'as the same. 


439- Sir E. Parrtj. — In Captain Austin's instructions from the Admiral!}' 
their Lordships >desire that he will render to Captain Penny any aid and assist- 
ance in his po^vcr, so far as he may be able to do so without risk of crippling 
the resources of the vessels under bis own (‘ommand. Arc you of opinioti that 
Captain Austin fully complied with those instructions ? 

Captain Ommanna/. — Most fully. 

440. Sir E. Parrjj . — Having hud some experience, of steam vessels in the 
navigation of the ice, is it your opinion that thejiii. afford an opportunity of 
])rolonging the season of navigation in those seas comparatively with sailing 
\’cssels ? 

Captain Oiumonnei /. — No, not if all seasons were like the autumn of IS.'iU. 

411. Sir E. Parrp . — Why arc you of that opinion 'f 

Captain Ommanma /. — I was on board the “ Intrepid ’ on one occasion when the 
engines brought up, aud on iiiquiry being made it was found that the injection 
cocks were choked by an aceimmlalion of ice in them. I was sent down to 
look towards ('ape Walker. '^I'hc engines were going at full speed with all 
sail set, which would have ])ropelled the vcs.scl in open water seven or eight 
knots an hour. Our way was almosr stopped by this young ice forming on 
the surliice of the water. 

442. Sir E. Parry. — About what thickness might that young ice be, when 
you were stopped on that occasion 't 

Captain Ommanney . — Not more than .six inches. 

443. Sir E. Parry. — Do you know' what was about the temperature of 
the atmosphere at that time ? 

Captain Ominanney. — About fifteen above zero. 

444. Captain Beechey. — Thcicc that impeded your progress on that occasion, 
— was it icc or sludge ? 

Captain Omma/inay . — .Sludge, not morc than six inches thick. 

44.'i. Captain ifcec/iey.*— How low down were your injection cocks ? 

Captain Onmmnney, — About six feet below the surface of the w'atcr. They 
were choked up. 

446. Sir E. Parry . — Then, Captain Ommanney, you are distinctly of opinion 
that the season of navigation in these seas is not likely to be prolonged by the 
use of steam vessels ? 

Captain Ommanney. — Certainly not. Another reason is, that if you could 
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use steam vessels, still the men could not he exposed to the severity of the 
climate. The hawsers could not be used, 'fhey become undeF such circum- 
stances as stiflf as bars of iron. 


4I7. Cajitfiin Beechc ^. — On the 1 Ith of August n letter was delivered to 
Captain Austin by Captain Penny in the cabin of the “ Lady Franklin,” in 
which he says, “and I can only judge when I sec Wellington Channel what 
course 1 shall th^ pursue.” You had overheard the previous conversation 
between Captain Penny and Captain Austin. What, in your opinion, did 
that expression refer to ? V 

(Captain Ommunney. — I icmembcr a letter being given to Captain Austin 
which w'as not considered an answer to the question Captain Austin had put, 
and it was returned to Captain I’cuny. The letter was read at the time; 
but there was nothing in it that made an impression on my mind. 

The letter which appears in the Evidence, page .3.5, was then put in, 

and read. 


448. Sir G. Back. — Was that the letter you heard read ? 

Copfnin Ommanncij. — Yes. There was nothing in it that impressed iny 
mind, except that it was not a distinct answer. ^ 

449. Captain Becchey. — Arc you of opinion that at that time ('aptain Penny 
entertained any opinions in regard to that strait which he wottld have expressed 
under different circumstances ? 

Captain Ommanney. — 1 do not understand what other circumstances there 
could be, because Captain Austin was frequently asking him lor his opinions. 

150. Captain Beechey. — It is implied in that letter that Captain Penny 
delivered an opinion which was not his real opinion. Do you liclicvc that 
Captain Penny hud any reserved opinion ? 

Captain Ommanney. — No, I do not, Iwcausc his answer to Captain i\ustin’s 
inquiry w’as so very decided. 

451. Captain Becchey. — Ho says, “ W’hcu I sec Wellington Channel I shall 
he able to judge what course I shall pursue.” It is implied by Captain 
Penny that he had expressed .some opinions to Captain Au.stin whieli were not 
agreeable to him. Do you know anything of it ? 

Captain Ornman n.ry.--4So. 

4.52. Captain Beechey. — He had not expressed then in your iieuring any 
opinion to Captain Austin a.s to the .'idvLsability of going up Wellington 
Channel ? 

Captain Ommanney. — Tu the evening I accompanied Captain Austin to 
Captain I’cnny’s for a reply, which Captain Penny seemed disinclined to give. 
Captain Austin remonstrated, and after some discussion Captain Penny agreed 
to give it. 


The Committee then adjourned. 

*) 
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V^th^Xhnj. OrtaJcr 31, 1851. 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear- Admiral Arthur T’sinshawc, C.B., 
Captain Sir Kdward Parry, 

(Japtain F. W. Bcechey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. .1. Fcgen, Secretary. * 


llEAK-ADMIUAJ. SJH JOHN ROSS called. 

453. ChHrimni..~\ believe you wintered at the same .spot as Captain 
I^enny’s expedition ? 

Sir Jnhit Ross . — Yes. 

IM. Cfiiiiruitt II. —And you Imd a personal knowledge of everything that 
occurred during the winter and spring to the expedition ? 

Sir John Ross. — (,'ertainly. 

■15r). ('hiiirinaii . — When did you hrst hear of the discovery of the open 
water to the north of Wc'llington Strait in May '18.51 & 

Sir .John Ross.— li \u\s on the. '2d of June 18.51. 1 have here Captain 

Penny’s letter giving me the information. 

1 .56. (■hnirman. — it not in May whc*n the optm water was discovered ? 

Sir .John Ross . — Captain Penny’s letter is daU*d tlie 2d of June. He 

mentioned the circumstance hefbre that. I tliink it must have been about 
the last of May. 

4.57. Chairman. — When did you hear of his subsequent procccding.s, — when 
he took the boat and l:iunched into the open water ? 

Sir .John Ros.s. — It must have been in the first week of July. 

4.5s. Chairman. — What w'as the impression on your mind at the time, as to 
the state of that open water? Did it appear to you from what you heard, that 
it was an open suid navigable sea, and that there was any probability that Sir 
John Fr.tnkl in passed th.-it way ? 

Sir .Mill Ross. — No. 

4.59. Chairman. — State your reasons ? 

Sir John Ross. — Other Avatcr of the .same description w'a.s found in another 
part, occasioned by the rapidity of the tide, coming into these great channels. 

160. Chairman. — Do you consider that Captain Austin would have been 
justified in continuing tlie expedition in the hoi>e of penetrating the water so 
discovered ? 

Sir John Certainly not. Captain Austin and Qaptain Pemny were 

both right in coming home ; there was no chance of doing any good at that 
time. 

461. Chairman Qan vou give the Committee any information on the 

subject of that report of tlie loss and murder of the crew of Sir John Franklin’s 
.ships that you received from Adam Beck ? 

Sir John Ross, — I did not consider it to be true after Peterson had contra- 
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dieted it; but after Beck had been discharged, and swore that it vras true, and 
liciug authorized by the Resident at Godhavn to say that heij||^lievcd it, I 
believe it to be true also. 

462. Chairman. you continue to 'Relieve it to be true, that that occur, 

rence took place ? ^ 

Sir John Ross. — Most certainly I do. 

463. Chairman. — Upon the faith of what Adkni Beck has said? 

Sir John Ross- — Yes. 

464. Chairman. — Were j'oii present when the examination took place by 
Captain Austin and the officers of his expedition ? 

Sir John Ross. — I was not present then. 

465. Chairman. — Arc you aware of what passed at that time ? 

Sir John Ross. — Perfectly. 

466. Chairman. — And you arc aware that they (Chptain Austin and his 
officers) are of an dBtirely diflerent opinion ? 

Sir ,hhn Ros.>i. — Yes, and that they all believe that Adam Beck had been 
telling a stoiy. J believed so at the time, and I wrote home to that effect. 
1 believed that he was not telling the truth until he was sworn. When he 
came home, he came and voluntarily made his depositions. The Resident at 
Godhavn informed me that this man was bom in Greenland, had been 
brought up to the Christian religion by the missionaries, that he had never 
known a man under these circumstances speaking llilscly, and that he believed 
ever}' word he said was tmc. Speaking of Peterson, Captain Humble, of 
a Danish ship, said he had written to his wife, stating hat he had made an 
excellent bargain with Captain Penny ; that he would winter in some snug 
place ; that he would have plenty of money to get himself amt his wife home to 
(/openhageu, and desired his wife to sell his things to eujiolc him to go. In 
another letter, cither by himself or his wife to her sister, who is married to one 
of the inates, a hope was expressed that Peterson would go to England, because 
the (lovcrnmcut wopld be obliged to pay him two winters instead of one, and 
tlwt he would come out. with Captain Penny next year and be able to go to 
(Jopcuhagen. I asked trie llc.sidcnt about Peterson. He said he wa.saman who 
w'us dissatisfied with his situation, and said that he did not care whether the 
Government gave him leave or not, because he would go back to Copenhagen. 

467 . Chairman. — Did you bring home any depositions of Adam Beck ? 

Sir John Ross — Ye.s ; I brought home his dcfiositious, and sent them to the 
1Iudson’.s Bay Company, who sent them to Copenhagen to he translated. 
There is every reason to believe they w’ill be returned in the course of a 
month. 1 know that the depositions wibre to be sent for translation to persons 
in Copenhagen well qualTficd to perform the duty. 

468. Chairman. — Have' you anything further to communicate that you 
think interesting on the subject of the search for Sir John Franklin? 

Sir John Ross. — 1 con.sidcr it will be of no use going into the Wellington 
Channel until there has been a favourable w'inter previously. The navigation 
of the Arctic seas mainly depends upon the pi'cvious winter, which has not 
been duly thought of by Arctic navigators. Unless there is a mild winter 
this year it will be quite useless to go out there. Captain Austin towed 
iny vessel to the mouth of Wellington Channel. I vFcnt up and saw the barrier 
of icc. It was just as it was the year before, and it will remain there until 
there is a mild season to melt it. The great mistake, in my opinion, is, 
that they have not sufficiently studied the previous winter. When I went 
last (expedition of 1829), my only object in proceeding after the meeting of 
the store ships was on account of my letters from Sweden and Deninark having 
assured me that there never had l)een so mild a winter. When 1 went to 
Holatcinberg, the clergyman, who had been resident there twenty years, told 
me he had kept a comparative account of the temperature, and ^und lhat 
when it was mild in Baffin's Bay it was mild in Denmark, and that when it 
was severe at Baffin’s Bay it was severe in Denmark. He added ..that it would 
depend upon the previous winter what success we should have in Baffin’s BaV. 
I wink, therefore, that in all such expeditions it is highly advisable, —abwhitely 
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necessary indeed, — ^to consult the previous winter. I have been fourteen times 
frozen up, and 1 have examined the records of Sweden, Russia, and Denmark. 
I have mvai’iably found that when there is a wild winter in these parts there 
is the same mild winter in the parull^ latitudes'throughout the globe. With 
respect to Adam Beck’s report, that is a thing very easily ascertained any 
year, for an expedition might sail in iihinc and be back in October. 

-t69. Chnirmnn . — What mei^res would you take to ascertain the truth tir 
falsehood of Adam Beck’s relation ? 

Sir John Ross. — I should send an expedition consisting of two small vessels 
with a steamer in the month of June, which might ascertain it and return in 
the month of October. TJhis tuight be done any year. 

470. Chairman. — But to whom would you apply for information ? 

Sir .John Ross. — I would carry an interprctt*r with me. It is absolutely 
necessary that some person should go who understands the Danish language, 
for the way in which they speak to Greenlanders is in Danish, and then they 
answer in the language of Greenland, I used to speak to my interjireter in 
Danish, and I believe 1 am the only officer in the navy who’^peaks Danish. 

471. Chairman. — Do you think the l)cst way would be to apply to tin* 
Danish governor at Disco ? 

Sir .John Ross Yes ; for an order to send some person with an expedition 

to determine that question, and the Danish Government should be applied to. 

47*J. Chairman. — You think that when the translation is received in England 
it will throw considerable additional light upon the subject ? 

Sir John Ross. — Ye.s, I do think so, most certainly. 

473. Chairman. — Did you. understand that Captain Penny bad urged 
Captain Austin to persevere in an endeavour to go up through Wellington 
Strait in 1851, with a view to continue the search after Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition,? 

Sir John Ross. — I did not, 

474. Chnirtnafi, — Do you think you .should have knoiin if Captain Penny 

had so urged (’aptain Austin? * 

Sir John Ross. — I think I should have known it. What Captain Penny 
said to me was, that if the icc broke up in the channel, that he could do a 
great deal w’ith a steamer ; but it was conditionally, if the ice broke up ; and be 
once mentioned that if this was the case, he wOuld apply for a steamer to 
assist him, but he did not say that it was to Captain Austin he would apply. 
To apply to Captain Au.stin would have lieen absurd, for none of his officers 
could do duty under Captain Penny. It Avas quite evident then that there vi'as 
no probability of a steamer, or anything else, getting up Wellington Channel. 
I went lip after Captain Austin cast me off, uml sRw the barrier that had 
been there all the year before, and there is no doubt that it is there now. 

475. Captain IJp.echejj. — You are aware that Captain Penny reported the 
discovery of a large space of open Ava'cr in the Queen’s Channel, and that 
he hadanot gone to the extent of the open water or examined the shores 
around it, except those Avhich Imrdered on the south-east part of it. Taking 
this static of thing.s into your consideration, is it your opinion that the 
examination of the further part of the strait was necessary ? 

Sir John Ross. — It was unnecessary. 

476. Captain Reeclvejf. — Will you allow me to ask you what was the 
character of the barrier of ice in the Wellington Strait, whether it was old 
ice or not ? 

Sir John Ross I should say .it was three years old. 

477* Captain Beech^. — You said, that on sending out an expedition to that 
part, they had not sufficiently considered the importance of a mild previous 
winter. Whom do you mean by t/icy f 

Sir John Ross. — I mean the officers whom Government consulted. 

478. Captain Seech&j. — ^Then what means would you take of a.sccrtaining 
if there had been a mild winter? 

* Sir John Ross.-~JL should ascertain it by sending to Denmark and Sweden, 
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479» Captain Beechey , — Then two or tlircc years must elapse before an 
expedition could reach ? 

Sir John Ross. — (3h no ; it could reach the same year. 

480. Giptain Jierclin/ 'I'heu you irfean to say you would be guided by the 

winter in Denmark? , 

Sir John Jloss. — Yes, certainly, by the previous winter at that place. 


481. Sir E. Parry . — Will you state what*' you know about the piece of 
wood and the piece of tin, said to have been found by Adam Beck on the 
shore of the harbour in which .Sir John Franklin’s cxjtcdition is supposed to 
have wintered.? 

Sir John Ross. - Beck found that piece two days after the other shij).-; 

had left the bay. 'I'he piece »)f wood was four fi‘et nine inches long, and 
three incho.s by four .s(|uare. On the top it bad been cut with a saw, and in 
that was a ])iece of tin. I saw that piece of tin. .\dain Beck was carrying 
it along, AAhen the tin dropped out and sunk into the snow which w'as very 
deep at the time; it could not afterwards be found. 'I'hc uiaii has sworn th.'d 
t)ii this piece of tin was “ September 1846.” 


482. Captain /fm;Ac//.--l)id F understand yt)u to say you saw the tin? 

Sir .John Ross. — Yes, I saw him bringing the tin along with my .spyglas.'<. 
1 was about a «iuartcr of a mile away. This w'as on the. north-east side of Union 
Bay. I considered it to be a incrirlian mark. There wa.s a caini that it hiul 
fallen from. 


483. Sir K. ]\trrtj. — Will you point out where 3 'ou were w the. spyglass 
when you saw it 

Sir John Ross, --I wtia fast to the ice in the place have marked on the 
chart. 


481. Sir E. Parry.- -Con Adam Beck read Kuglish well ? 

Sir John Ross.- -You, he can rf:ad it perfectly well, and write it. 

Chairman . — '^riien what tlate did Adam Beck assign for the loss of 
Sir John Franklin’a»ships ? 

Sir John Ross . — lie said it was in the winter; he ctmld not say the month ; 
they have no names for months. 

48C. Sir (irorifo liac.h . — Did he say what part of the winter? 

Sir .John y?«.v,sv-— No ; 1 do not think that was asked him. 


487- (Jhairman . — Do you consider that the search afli'r records in tin* 
wintering place of the Frebus and 'I’errc)!' in 18 . 10 —;/) was so complete, that 
tliere. is no ]irobability of any' records deposited i.liere having been overlooked 
or left behind ? 

jS/> John Ross . — That is possible but m)t ])robable. There i.s a tin con- 
taining some lines of poetry that I left, on the top of the hill above Leopold 
Harbour, and altlu)Ugh a hundred men have been there since it has nev»r 
been found, and it is there yet. Almost all the ships eoni})anies of the 
Investigator and Kntorprisc liave been there, and have never found it. 


488. Chairman . — Do you consider that Cape llilcy was also sufficiently 
searched for records or anything else that might have been left behind? 

Sir John Ross. — Yw, I think a very strict .search was made. There was a 
cairn, but there was nothing iu it. 


189> Chairman . — Do you think the. cairn consisting of tin canisters on 
Bocchey Island w’as sufficiently .searched ? 

Sir John Rn.s.s. — Yes, I think so. I conceive that there having been no 
records left may lie eousidered a proof that Sir John Franklin had given up all 
hope of proceeding further, had dcteriniucd on proceeding home, and was lost, 
i think he was lust by getting into packed ice as Sir James Boss got into. 
That is one reason why I think Adam Beck’s story probable. 1 agreed with 
Sir John Franklin hetbre- he went away that if he advanced he was to leave 
notices where he was going, and to make deposits. 1 did not require that the 
Government should make these deposits, but that Sir John Franklin should 
make them out of his own resources, as 1 did. I said to him, “ I shall most 
likely be the person to come out for you if you are missed, so that we -will 
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understand that you are to leave deposits at CornwalUs Island and Mcl^nlle 
Island. State what your intentions are. If you do not leave anything I shall 
conclude that you are returning hoin^ and that you consider it woidd be of no 
use to leave notices.” * 


dut 


490. Chaimum . — Did Adam Be^, say anything about the time the ships 
A\-cre lost ? • _ 

Sir John lioss He said, upon his examination, he would be prepared to 

produce articles belonging to the vessels which would prove them to be Govern- 
ment ships, and that he was ready to go with the Government expedition. 
He is at present living at Holsteinberg on the western coast of Grccdland. 1 
should add that the class of persons to whom he belongs arc perfectly insane 
when drunk. 


491. Chairninn — Do you think there is a reasonable probability of Adam 
Beck being found to fulfil his promises by any expedition that may be sent next 
year ? 

Sir John No doubt he w'ould be found at Holsteinberg if sent for. 

492. Chnirinan . — Do you know whether Captain Austin provided Captain 
Pennj'^ with every assistance in his power consistently with th.c safety of his 
own expedition ? 

Sir John lions I think he did. 


49Ii- Admiral Famhaire — Do you know to what extent Sir John Prank- 
lin’s exploring parties had gone in any direction from their wintering quarters ? 

Sir John lioss . — I think they were traced up the Wellington Channel 
about thirty miles, 'Hicy were upon .sledges. 

494. Sir George Back.^On which side? 

Sir John Ross . — On the cast side of the Wellington Strait. 

19.5. Chairman . — Have you made any report of your proceedings ? 

Sir John lioss. — Yes, to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

« . 

49O. Chairman — Will you furnish the Committee with % copy of it V 

Sir John lioss.— The Hudson's Bay Company have already lurnished the 
Admiralty with it. 

497. Sir George Back.-— Vrom your experience, in the Arctic seas do you 
think it likely that sufticient provision could be olitaiiicd, in any case, to 
support such a party as Sir John Franklin’s, more particularly in the )ieigh- 
bourhood'of the Wellington Strait and Channel ? 

Sir John Ross . — Most certainly not. 

49s. Sir K. Plr/rry.— Did you make jany observations by which you could 
ascertain which way the flood tide probaoly came ? 

Sir John Ross . — Wc made no observations of that kind up the Wellington 
Channel. 


499. Captain Beecheij. — May I ask whether you found the tides to be 
much affected by the wind ? 

Sir John Ross . — There was a regular tide no doubt, but that tide was 
accelerated or retarded by the action of the wind. 

500. Admiral -During your experience in the navigation of these 

seas did you generally find the leads open on the eastern and northern shores of 
channels first i' 

Sir John Ross Yes, generally on the eastern shores, and upon the nort]i 

side of Baffin’s Bay particularly, 

*601. Sir E. Parry Did you receive from Captain Au^in every assistance 

you required consistently with his own resources and the safety of his own 
expedition? ^ • 

Sir John Ross . — I certainly did. 

502. cimnnan.’^Do you think that everything that was possible was 
done by the jomt expeditions ? 

Sir John Ross.^i tltiulc that everything that could ,be done in that season 
was done, .... 


R 
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Capt, Ommanney. 


.')03.' Chairman . — Do you think that anything was left undone ? 

Sir John lios.'s. — Nothing. I think ('aptoin Penny and Captain Austin 

were quite justified in coining home. 

504. Chairman . — And you think that during the time they continued the 
search, they diil all they ct)uhl ? 

Sir John Jims . — 1 think tlu'y tlid e\orythiiig that men could do. 


CAP'I'AIN OMMANNKY recalled: Kxaminatiou continued. 


.50.5. Caphtin .1ici't:hi;i/. — With reference to rny question 452. yesterday, which 
was, “ ('aptain Penny did not e.xpress in your hearing any opinion to Captain 
Austin as to the advisability of going up Wellington Cliannel.” What is 
your answci to that ? 

Captain Ommanru’ip — I never heard any. 

.50(J. Captain Jfrcchcjf. — In Captain Austin’s letter of the lUhof August 
18.50 mention is made of' some reports on the authority of Adam Beck. Do 
you believe in them ? 

Captain ()mmannn/. -No. 1 was present during tlie Iransaetion at Cape 
Ymk and Wolatenhoime .Sound in August 18.50, and was satisfied the report 
was untrue. Referring to iny letter sent to tlie Admiralty, 1 .said “ J 
“ abstained from making .any referenci: to the story raised by Sir .lohn 
“ Ross’s interpreter, as I considered ibat tin* matter had been completely 
“ placed at rest after my subseipient examination of the natives with Ckxptain 
“ York and IVnny on the 14th, of which you w»‘re informed, and more par- 
“ ticularly finding that the* “ North Star” had wintered amongst those people 
“ without hearing of the eireum.«tance ; but 1 did not put any faith in the 
“ report itself. I was with (.‘aptain Penny, and we invcstigat(‘d it very idosely.” 


.507- Sir Cenr^c A’nc/r.- -'I'hcn you do not believe Ad:un l)(‘ck*s story 't 

Captain Oa//noycnc//.— No, 1 do not. 1 have a native Kstpiimaux with me, 
who will be able to give some infiirmalion ujion the subject, and his (‘vidence 
will b(‘ interprcteil, as he is one of the ’parly with whom 1 communicated at 
(kajie York when Reek was present. 

. 50 .S. Sir 7'/'. l\nra . — What is the age (tf the IC.squiinaux you have brought 
homo? 

(hiptain Onimannn/.- -lie is niiK'teen or iweinv years of* age. 


.50{). Sir I'. I'any Is he au iiiiclligeiit young man ? 

Captain (Jiiiiiianiiri/. -Yes, we all lieliov'e so. lie is a person of oViscrvatioii, 
•and is very (|uiet. 

.510. Captain Hat rhei/ You eondueted :ui exploring piu ty to tlie south-we.st, 

bclievr ? What were the limits ol’ your journey 

Captain Ommannej /. — I eomm.aiuled the division of sledgcs which yiroceedcd 
to examine the coasts to the southward and westward of Cape Walker, and I 
■w.is absent sixty day.s under great ])rivations. I’Vom our winter quarters wo 
went to (Jape \Valker across the ice, and Ihcnec I traced the coast to the 
west and soutli-west until I eumo to the gulf at tlie uortli-wcst extreme in 
/.‘f f}' north, and longitude 101 ‘'5.5' W. When 1 crossed this 1 could not see 
the bottom of the gull’. I eoiisidered it niy duty to ascertain what it -was, and 
1 found that it terminated in the gulf. On my- return I made the circuit of 
this deep gulf which I had crossed the neck of on my outward journey. 


511. Captain lirechep . — What was the statx) of the ice. generally along that 
shore ? 

Captain Ommannry . — It was very heavy fixed ice ; I considered a gr^t 
portion of it had been fixed several years. Some pieces which pressed upon 
^is coast must have been forty feet thick. 

512. Captain Bvrehry . — Did you search minutely every part of the coast 
for traces of Sir ilolm Krankliii ? 

Captain Ommannnj,-~Most luiiiutely. 


51.‘J. Captain Betrhep . — And is if your opinion, after your search, that Sir 
Jolm Franklin did not puss that way ? 

Captain Ommanney . — I do not think he passed that way. 
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Ckiptnin Beechiitf — Have you stated in your report every tJiing that Capt. Ommanney 
would be usetiil in a liirthcr search, if desirable to renew it ? 

(joptnin Omintuinrij. — Yes, I believe I hove, told all. 

.')]5. Athnh'al Fanshmve — How many days longer do you consider your 
1 ‘xploring party could have continued their labours uinler similar i)rivations* and 
(lidiciiUies ? 

(hptahi Onuiia/ntei /. — Ten or twenty days longer. 

.')!(). Admiral Funshawe. — Had the provisions and fuel you took with you 
been expended could you have found other means of maintaining life ? 

Captain Ommannetj. — None whatever. 

517. Admiral Fannhauu;. — You have, e.vpresscd to us one of tw.o opinions 
you h.avfc finrned th.at Sir .lohn l'’ranklin’s expedition may h.T,vc passed through 
the Wellington Straits to the nortli-west. Supposing that to liave. been the 
ease, do you now, from your experience in the Pidar seas and in Arctic naviga- 
tion, consider that if these peoph- (Sir .lohn rranklin’s) had been obliged to 
quit their ships, any r)f them could be now .'dive in those regions looking for 
rescue 

Captain Not one of them. I do not believe any of them 

could be alive. 

.')18. Captain limudimj. — In your excursion from the ships to your south- 
western extreme did you see any tracks cil' animals ? 

Captain Ommannmf. — 1 sjiw traces of rein-deer at about 7-f^ N-, and some 
down at tlic bott.om of the gulf. 

rrl}). ,Sir (irorpii Bark. — Under these circiiinstanecs, y'oii could not h.ave 
procured footl ? 

Captain (Jmmaitaci/. — ( 'ertainly not. I only shot three brace of ptarmigan 
dnrin^ tbe whole sixty days. I did not even see liie. track of a he.'ir along 
the whoh of the coast which 1 travel led,- -a ])roo(‘ llie ah.seiiet 'f animal 
,!ite. 

.'5:^0. .Sir K. Piirri/. — What was tin iiatui'e of the land you discovered to 
the .southward of ( -ape Walker? 

Cnptiiin. Ommannej/, —Al ('ape Walker the land is high, with precipitous 
elilTs. Proeeodiiig south-west by west it declines and becomes very low- 
^J'lie wliolo of this land is ol' the. same ebaraeter, witli shingle spits extending 
out into the sea. 

Fli. C/iairman.-~~yoi\ an* lully conversant with the proceedings of the 
expeditious, not only of your own, Init of Captain IVnny’s. What 1 wish 
to ask yon in eonelusioii is, whetlicr every thing was done l)y both expeditions 
that could he done, and whether anything was omitted that could Imj accom- 
plished in furtheranee of their instructions? 

Captain Omma/uun/. — I'’roni jill tli(; eireumstanccs, and from the position in 
which wc Averc obliged to winter, I consider that more Avas done than the 
most sanguine of us ca’cv anticipatc(^ Belbrc setting out travelling, the 
opinion aa'us that any one going 200 miles in a direct line from the ship, or 
stopping out forty d.ays, would he as much as any hutnau beings roidd do. 

There Avas nothing omitted thjit could have been accomplished. 

.')22. Sir K. Parrj /. — Do you think (Japtaiii Austin and Captain Penny 
A^cre fully justified in coming iiome this autumn ? 

Captain Ommamuaj . — Fully justified. 

.'323. Captain Beecluu/. — If Captain Penny had thought the Queen’s Channel 
ought to have been further (>xamined, taking into your Ciin-sidemtion the 
jJro visions and the steam vessel left by Sir James Ross at Leopold Island, 
ceuld he have Availed longer thau he did at the entrance of Wellington 
Channel to aAvait any ehaiige tliat might have l.aken place in the ice, to 
prosecute the search he states he- Avas so anxious tor ? 

Captain Oinmanneif , — From all I kuoAv of his resources I think he could 
have remained out if he had wished and determined to do so. I am not 
. aware of Avhat his resources were, further than having heard that his expedi- 
tion was supplied for three years. 
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(JAri'AIN PKNNY recalled. 
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.W'l. The. C/ifiiniKii/ (tn/dn'sniitfi: Cnpiain Pnmij) said, — We told j’ou yester- 
day that we could not allow such lar|fc additions to be made to your evidence 
as you liiid proposed to iii.scrt by way oC corre(rtion ; but you are now at 
liberty to explain any pai l of your cvidwicc you may wish ? 

Vaptnin Vtnniji proceedetl as follow!-; — 'I’o ^he answer to the (piesiion on 
])agc 6, No. (y2. bcniiming, “ Instead of exciting yourself,” &c., I wish to add 
tbese wonls, “ Jlecause I w'as too angry." 'I’o the answ'cr to the question 
No. 70., commencing “ What qttanlily of provisions did you consider,” &c., 

I wish to ^dd, “ 1 Avas jirovided Avith no travelliinr etpiipment by the Admiralty. 

I had n(*t otic piect* of spare Avood on botird my vessel ; every bit of wood 
on board my expedition Avtis used nj) in preparing my traA'clling ec|uipmeut; 
tbereiiire liad that ice not cleared nAvay 1 could have been of no further 
service to the search by continuing there, from the distance Sir John Frunklin 
:ind his party must htiA'c been aAvay.” On page 7 the folIoAving question 
occurs, No. HO.': “ Was the ice more or less broken in 1801 r” At the coin- 
incneement of the answer to the tpiestion 1 Avish these Avords to be placed, 

“ I cannot tell.” At page S there is the folloAving (piestion, No. Hr). : “ When 
you started to come homo tlid you contemplate asking tor a stiamer to 
go out again?” 'The addition 1 Avish to make to the answer i.s, “ On arrriving 
at vVherdeen I mentioned it to Mrs. IVnny.” On ]iagc 8 the folloAviiig 
question occurs, No. 86. : “ Did you and your oHieers contemplate going 
out again ?” 'fhe answer J have giA’cn only ap])li«‘s to my olliccrs. At 
page 8 is the fblloAving (piestion, N^o. 87 . : “ WJiat made you propose it 

afterAvards ?” Tliis does not imply that 1 did not think of this before, Ibr 
1 nientionod to my people, that 11 ’ Ave got instruetions and despatches at 
Disco, Av<' should retiiru to the se.arch. I expected Mr. Saunders had 
landed his proA'isions there for the, “ North Star.” In consc(]iiene(! of its 
corning on thick, and a liHle Aviiul, avc parted eoinpany Avilh the “Sophia,” 
he. n<»t Ix'ing aware of my intention to conn' home. On pag(i 8 is this* 
(pieslioii, N(». '• “ Do not you think now ii avuiiI-.I havc^ heen heller to 

gue a spceitic answer to Captain Austin’s impiiry ?” 1 A-i-h to add to the 

a 11. '-Aver already given these Avovds, “ i lad (’aplain Austin not been present, 

I should liave given another ansAver. I should have said, Mo.st certainly, 

T am A'cry sorry tiir it. 1 wi-h further to stale, thal. when J av.is on hoard 
('aplain Austin’s ship, 1 laiil my eharl helbrc him, and explained iny ideas, 
that .Sir John Kranklin had pursueil that route up Wellington (Channel. 
At that time, I heg to slate that (hiplain (.linmaimey aajis not present 
Avlien this eoiiversati'jii took place. I Avas not long in his caliiii, and I 
stated to Captain Austin that 1 rr'ipicsted a steamer to go up; of this I 
liaAC 110 (loiil)t. Lieutenant .vldrieh, Avho was there on a visit, and Avas 
detained tiir three Aveeks previously, knew that it Avas mv most anxicuia 
desire, if the chiumel opened, to go bOl) miles further search, and that I 
never at any lime changed 1113- opinions in reference to Wellington Channel. 
At page 8 is the folloAving ([iiestion, No, 93 : “ Siip|)Ose Captain Austin 
had died, nothing aaouIiI have been in Avriting to pass to liis second in 
command?” I Avish to add to my answer that I did not eomsidcr the pro- 
bability of Captain Austin dying, and I urn sony I gave Admiral Fansh.'iAA'c 
that ansAver. On page 9 tbe tbIIoAving question. No. J().5. : “We do not 
expect any seieiititlc matter heyoud Avhat you have given us Avith respect 
to the latitudes ; hut I may ask you AA'liether you did this work yourself 
{(idrertinp; to a eharl irhiuh ira.'i placed on the, falde)’('’ 'riic ansAver avus, 
“ Captain StCAvart did the great portion of it, but I Avas present Avhen it 
Avas done.” I Avish to add to that the.sc AV'ords : “ This must not be under- 
stood that I eould not make it mysclfj as their l..ordships have charts of 
my construction, as have also the Avhalei's, by Avhieh they' have run for 
harbours in Cumberland Strait in a gale of Avincl.” On page 10 T am asked. 
No. 110 . : “ (.'oiild you ha\'e stopped Avith the amount of provisions yon had?” 
'flic ansAver I gave Avas, “Oh y'cs.” 1 AAisli to add these Avords : “ We could 
have liA cd on hoard our ships, but we eould Inivc done no good to the search.” 
On page 10 is the tblloAving question, No. 1 1'2. : “ Hoav did you pick up 
that Captain Austin Avas eouiing home," &c. I Avish to add to my' aiisAvcr/ 
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“ When I saw Sir John Iloss taken in tow by Captain Austin, from this 
moment 1 was determined 1 should ^'o home hef()rc liiin, and luul great 
cause to be satisfied with the decision, for I had every reason to suppose 
that disrepute would be thrown upon what we luul done, and 1 told this 
to uiy officers.” 

iS'/V K. Vnffy .^ — I wish to ask some questions upon this siippleinentarv 
evidence, as it has led us completely into another train, 

.52.'>. <S'/V R. Pnrrtfi to Captain Penny . — Is the Committee to understand, 
that had yonr own expedition been .'up|)licd with more provisions and otiicr 
necessary resources, you would, on the 1 2th of August 18.')!, have rcinaiued at 
Wellington Strait, with a view' of wal.eliing the ire tliere, and prucq||ling up to 
the. north-westward if it ()])ened, so as to risk another winter, under yonr 
existing instructions 

Captain Penny . — Not under my existing instructions. 

026. Sir R. Parry . — Supposing you had got inb) Disco on your return, and 
had found abundance of resources and no furtluT instructions, Avhat would you 
have done thou ? 

Captain Penny . — I should md hav«* felt justitied in returning to the search 
without furtiKM' instructions. 


.'>2/. Sir R. Parry. — W"hcn you letl England on your expedition in iHoO 
were you ac(]aniuted with the proceedings of the Ibrmer expedition under the 
«>rders of Captain Sir James Ros.s ? 

Captain J'enny, — Yes, I was acquainted with them. 

.^j28. Sir R. Parry . — \Vcrc you then aware of a considerable depot of pro- 
visions and stores having been left by Sir .lames, lloss at Port l^copold ? 

Captain Penny. — Yes, I was aware of that. 

.') 25 ). Sir PJ. J^nrry.— Did it ever occur to you to make use of these provi- 
sions to enable you to ])rolong your search ? 

Captain Priuiy^—Yva ; 1 have often spoken of this depot of provisions. 


Captain Perraj/ rontiniied as /iiltof s : ■ During winter the steam launch left by 
Sir .Fiuncs Ross w'as lVo(|Uentl 3 ' spoken of,-.t.hiit if we got early dear, and I had 
been at ship all the time, and Jlarrow Strait opened, — we spoke of the steam 
launch, if it was possil)le to pul. her in order, to iny armourer, but he said 
in conse(|Ucnec of the machinery being so long exposed it could not be put 
together in a way to be made useful. 

olU). Captain Jieeehey . — Did you exaniijie it '! 

Captain Penny. — No, I did not examine it myself. 

.'>81. Chairman . — Do you recollect that in your journal of the Gth of August, 
before f’aptaiu Austiti had joined’ you, you used this exprcs.sion ; “ They 
are all so very anxious to get homo,” (that is, the crews of your vessels,) “ as 
we have now no hope of being of any use to our missing coniitryincu, whose 
late will for ever remain in ob.scurity ”? • . 

Captain Penny. — Yes. 1 felt convinced that they were so far beyond our 
ro.aeh, that with our means we could not reach them, — and the limited instriu:- 
tions wc had. 


.*>82. Sir p]. Parry Y^ou have stated in your letter to Captain Austin, 

dated the dth of August 1851, that “ the powerful rale the tide runs in the 
channels near the Queen’s Channel, not less than six knots, renders it dangerous 
in a boat, much more a ship, unless clear of ice, wliicli from the. appcarancc 
of the icc here will not be clear this season.” How do you reconcile that to 
tlic wish you have expR*.ssed to go up that season with a steamer V 

Captain Penny . — When I returned T was very anxious about what more 
could liave been done. I thought it was possible this ice might clear away, 
and that if we could get .“itMI miles further up there might be some further 
ti’accs. I felt that in :i short season of navigation that could only be accom- 
plished with a steamer. Hence my anxiety to go up to pilot the sloaiher; 
being acquainted w'ith the rapidity of the tides. 1 offered my a.ssistancc as 


■pilot, because it would be less objectionable than asking for t 

11 8 


lie enintnand. 


Mr. Penny. 
SlstOct 1851. 
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Mr. Marshall. 


■ 533. Sir E. Pnrrij . — Are we tf> understand that jou altered your opinion 
after you had written tin’s letter on the ‘1th of August? 

Cnpiain J’tntn//. — I ^viis still anxious that something more was to be done, 
convinced that Sir .lohn Franklin had pursued that route, and I was anxious 
that we should obtain further traces. 

.53-4. ('apfni/i Jierrltrt/ You sj)oke to yu»r people of the probability of 

returning to pursue the search, providing you got provisions at Disco. When 
did you make that known to the crew ? 

Captain Praaff ft was after we left Harrow’s Straits. 

'135. Captain Jieri /in / — That is at variance with your amended evidence, in 
which yoi^ay that Avheii yf)u saw Sir .lohn Uoss in low, you determined to be 
home tirst. Will yon explain that, and tlicn show how it was that you spoke 
to ^■our people of tlie prohahility of returning, ])roviding you got provisions at 
Disco? Do y(Hi mean that you determined to proceed home if t/ou did not 
find instructions at Disco f 

Captain Prnni/.- -Yes, that was it. 

53(). Sir (it. Bark. — Did the idea of prosecuting the research for .Sir .lohn 
Fi’anklin occur to you before you returned to Kugland ? 

Captain Penni/.--\i‘M, it did; it very ofttai occurred to me. 


Mr. MAHSlIArd. called. 

537. Chairman. — You were first mate on the Lady Franklin, I believe? 

Mr. Marshall.— 

.53S. Chairman. — He gofxl (‘iiough tf) give us .an account of what you 
observed in your exploring expedition. Were you out twice or oiux* ? 

Mr. Marshall.- -()uce. 

. 539 . Chairman. — You were not with (‘aptaiu I’enny when he hiunehed 
his luait ? 

Mr. Marshall. — No; (’a)>tain IVimy was going up, aiTd J was comil’, g 
down. 

510. Chairman. — Did you find any traces of the missing ships? 

Mr. Marshall Wc found no traces. 9'lu'n; was a gooil deal of drift W'ood. 

One piece was about tifteeii teet long and about eightc<'n inches round, ft 
was quite wasted. 

511. Chairman. — What was the dale of your proceeding from the ship on 
the (irst journey ? 

Mr. .Marshall W<- started on the 17th of .April, rotnrned to ship, .ind 

then sttirted again on tlio (ith of M.ay, 

.5-12. Chairmaa. — Did you thid any opiai water w’hen you got above 
Wellington Strait ? 

Afr. Marshall Yes, a good deal. 

513. Chairman. — What sort of open water did you consider it to be? 

Afr. Marshall, — It was elear water as tiir as the eye eoukl reach, with a small 
portion of ice along the shore, broiu “ (joodsir’s !ind Marshall’s furthest ” 1 
could see to the northward as far as my eye could reach. 

5‘4‘1. Chairman. — How many islands did you discover there? 

Mr. Marshall — T eould not i('ll how many, hut there were manj'’ islands 
there. We took it at first for one island, hecau.se it was at such a distance. 

.5-15. Chairman. — Do you consider this chart to be correct, as far as your 
knowledge and observation go? 

Afr. Afurshall. — Yes. 

516 . Chairman. — By what route did you return? 

Air. Marshall. — Wc rt;turncd by the same route, following the western shore, 
by Cornwallis Island. 

547* Chairman . — Was that the only land journey you made ? 

Mr. Mar sliall,— ’Yes f it was. 
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548. Cfeaimon.— When was it you saw Wellington Strait last, the north end 

of it ? 

JMr. Marshall. — On the 1st of .Tunc. 

549. Chairman. — What was your opinion of the state and character of the 
ice in the strait itself? Did you think it fast ice, likely to remain in the 
channel, or that it might come away with a strong breeze from the northward ? 

Mr. Marshall I believe the whole of it was one year’s ice. 

550. Chainnn/i. — You had an opportunity of looking at the whole of it on 
the west side? 

Mr. Marshall. — Not any further than through the cracks, just to see the 
thickness. ^ 

551. Chairman. — What did you think the probable thickness ? 

Mr. Marshall. — Not more than four and a half or five feet. 

552. Chairman — Have you been much accustomed to ice ? 

Mr. Marshall. — Yes. 


553. Chairman . — Hoav many voyages have you made ? 
Mr. Marshall. — Thirty-one to that country. 

554. Sir E. Parrjf . — And in command of ships ? 

Mr. Marshall . — Yes ; 1 commanded a ship one time. 


555. Chairman . — (Jive the Committee vour opinion of the ice which 
prevented navigation through that strait. Do you think that it is a barrier that 
remains three or four years, or is it om* that ojiens every year ? 

Mr. Marslatll. — I look upon it that it is not. open every year, but at stated 
seasons ; it i.s pressed into JJarrow’s .Strait.s by strong northerly winds. 

.”>5(i. Chairinan.- — \yct you consider th.at the Wellington Strait was navi- 
uable in IS.5()? 

Mr. Marshall . — Yes ; in the latter part 1 consider it was navigable. 

557. Ch(iirmaif.»~Yo[.\ think all the iee ciime out of that year? 

Mr. Mar.'ihall. — Yes ; 1 am «|uite certain of it. 


55S. Sir E. Parry . — 
coim; out ? 

Mr. ^^arshall. — Yes. 


What ! atlcr the navigable season closed did the ice 


559. Chairman Hut would it have been possible tor any vessel to go up? 

Afr. Marshall . — Notliing but stcfun would go up when there were light 
winds. Sailing vessels wouM be of no use. 


5G0. Chairman .. — yVIl the vessels must have been idready blocked up in tlie 
ice before the strait broke up, coii.scijucntly neither expedition could have gone 
up the strait again at that time ? 

Mr. Marshall. — Ye.', that i.s right. 

•561. Sir G. Zy<fc/c.- --Then for any i.vailable purpose of navigation the 
opening was of no u.se? 

Mr. Marshall. — No, of no use whatever. 


562. Chairman . you think there was any appearance of the ice coining 
away wlien you left the strait on the 12th of August 1851 ? 

Mr. Marshall. — Well, I could not say, for I did not .see the iee for about 
five w’ceks before that. 


563. Sir G. Back. — Was there much floe ice at the entrance to Wellington 
Channel ? 

Mr. Marshall . — It was all floe. 


664. Sir G. Back . — What was the size of the ice at the largest floe 
in 1850 ? 

Mr. Marshall . — It was a floe piece as far as the eye could reach, from 
side to side. 

565. Sir E. Parry . — What breadth of icc do you think remained in Wel- 
lington Channel when you left in 1850 ? 

’ Mr. Marshall . — Not more than fifty miles. 

R 4 


Mr. ManhaU. 
•Slst Oct. 1851. 
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Mr. Marthatt. 
SlttOct. 18.91. 


56(). Sir E. Pt/rrtf . — lint you could not see water over that ? 

Ulr. Marshnll.^O\\ yes ; it. was very laud. 

.'> 67 . Sir K. Viirnj . — From what point of land did you see it ? 

Mr. Mamhull . — 1 did not sec it myself. 

Admiral Fansliawc . — What do you consider Avas the height of the 
land at the fiirlhcst point ? 

Mr. MarshtH . — From raU) to (iOOlcct. 

o(i9. Admiral FanAtave. — IIoav tar do yon think you saw the open water ? 

Mr. MarsUnll . — I think 1 .saw fixtv miles from that hciglit. 

o/O. A^iiral Fanshawe Do you think you saw tlu; two islands marked 

UaiTow aim l\'irker fslands in the chart ? 

Mr. MarAinll . — I might have seen them, but I did not know them from the 
body of land. I saw l:ind as far as my eye could see in that direction. 

ri 71 . Admiral Fa nAmwe . — Did you keep any register of the state of the 
temperature ? 

jl//'. Marshall. — Yes; it was kept on board the Sophia. 

rt/i. Admiral Fanshairc . — Hut in your journeys had you a thermometer? 

Mr. Mar, Audi. — Dr. tioodsir Jiad one. 

r)7;i. Admiral Faiisham ;. — Do you know on the day you turned back from 
Marshall’s fartln-st point >vhat was the state of the temperature? . 

Mr. Marshall . — Tvo ; but it was very warm. 

.'i74. Admiral Faushawe — Wiiat was the dale ? 

Mr. Marshall . — The 1st of June. 

.'j7.'i. Sir G. liarh — Did you see any birds ? 

Mr. Marshall. — Yes, ducks and some other.s. 

.571). Sir G. Bark Any aniimds ? 

Mr. jl/or.s//n//.— Two days J had the opportunity of seeing reimdeer. 1 saw 
20 on the tirst day and l{) on the second. 

. 577 . Sir G. Bade.- -(kjuld 3 ’ou have got within shot of them r 

Mr. Marshall . — Oh yes. 

. 578 . Admiral Faashaicr , — Do you consider (roni your observation that 
there is a frei; channel to the north-west? 

Mr. Marshall. — 'I'hat 1 can hardly answer, but from wh-il I know I think 
there is. 

.'>79. Admiral Fa)ishafrr Have you ever been employed in .steam vessels ? 

Mr. Marshall. — IS[o, always in sailing vessels. 

Captain iiiua-hmi.- - Aw the strait wliere you have been, Queen Victorn 
Channel, tlie tides are of interest. Did you lake notice of the tides in that 
channel ? 

Mr. Marshall. — Yes, hut I paid no particular attention to them, only just 
sullicieiit to ascertain wliich way they Avere going. 

")cSl. Captain Jietn-hnj . — Was there a vi.«e and fall of the Avater? 

Mr. Marshall. — Yes, betAveen five and .si.\ feet. 

.582. Captain Jinrhm/.- -At AA’h.at time ol'thc moon Avas it, near the spring or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. Marshal! — Dr. ( iood.sir Avill an.sAver that question. 

.58;i. Captain Bcr.Au‘p.—X)u\ you notice any stream in the channel ? 

Mr. Marshall. — Yc.s, the stream AA'cnt AvestAvard. 

,58.1. Captain Beechmj. — J.)id it run fast or slow? 

Mr. Marshall . — Three or four knots. 

OBij. Captain Becidiri /. — When ’ the water was rising, Avhich way did the 
stream rni> ? • 

Mr. Marshall . — I think it came thr eastward ; hut I cannot positively^ 
say. 
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586. Captain Beechey. — Are you tolerably confident of that? 

Mr. Marshall. — ^Yes, 1 think so. 

587* Captain Beechey. — Did you notice whether one stream ran longer than 
the other ? 

Mr. Marshall . — I consider that the w'ater ran longer to the westward, tide 
and half tide. 

.588. Captain Beechey. — From what point did you make your observations ? 

Mr. Marshall. — From “ Goodsir’s and Marshall’s farthest.” 

589* Chairman.— Yon are aware it has been said, that if the expeditions 
had not come away, it is very possible the ice might have brok0 up, and 
they might have proceeded through this new channel above Wcllingjton Strait, 
which is called Queen’s Channel. Do you think there was any probability 
after the twelfth of August of such an event occurring ? 

Mr. Marshall . — I was not there long enough to tell how the ice was. All 
I can say is, that it was open last year (1850), but I cannot venture to say 
whether it will be open this year. 

590. Chairman. — Tn point of fact, do 3'Oii consider that j’ou came away too 
soon, and that you ought to have staid longer ? 

Mr. Marshall. — W c might have staid there a considerable time longer, but 
we could not have gone up the channel, as far as I could see. I do not see how 
wc.could have got up, even if wc had stopped longer. 

591. Admiral Fanshawe — If you had been master of the vessel, wishing to 
proceed to the northward in that direction, and 3'ou had seen the ice sufficiently 
clear, as in some years, would _you have thought there was any difficulty in 
navigating the channel above ? 

Mr. Marshall . — Not the slightest difficulty as far as eye could see ; so long 
as there was clear "water there could be no difficulty in navigating a vessel. 

r)\y2. Admiral Fanshawa. ■ -Did yt)u sec .my floating ice drifting with the 
current ? 

Mr. Mur.'ihidl. — Yes. 

593. Admiral Fanshnu'c . — Did you form any idea of the strength of the 
current from that floating ice ? 

Mr. Marshti ^. — I saw the ice going on the face of the water two knots. 

.59''1. Admiral Fanshmoe . — How w«^s the wind then? 

Mr. Marshall. — It was from the "westward, and the ice was going against it. 

595. Admiral Fanshawe. — Were you one of the officers who examined the 
winter quarters of Sir .lohn Franklin at Beechey Island ? 

Mr. Marshall. — I was not there. It was my duty to attend to the ship. 

596. Admiral Fanshawe. — Were you at Cape Riley ? 

Mr. Marshall. — No. 

597» Captain Beechey . — Can j-ou call to mind, when the water teas falling 
there, which way was the curAnt ? ' 

Mr. Marshall . — It was going to the eastward, if I recollect rightly. I 

made no particular observation of it. 

# 

598. Sir E. Parry. — Considering all the circumstances that have come to 
your knowledge of the expeditions, which yi&y do you think Sir John Franklin 
went from Beechey Island ? , 

Mr. Marshall. — I think he "went up Wellington Channel. That w'as alwa^'s 
my thought. 

599. Sir G. Back. — On what do ^"'ou ground that opinion ? 

Mr. Marshall. — Tlie year before, as 1 suppose, he had seen the "svatcr, and 
then he went up there. That is ray opinion. 

600. Sir O. Back. — Then j*ou think that water was open in 1 8-l6 ? 

Mr. Marshall. — I cannot undertake to say. I have no doubt it is open at 
cprtain points every year. 

S 
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Mr. Marshall. 
Slat Oct. 1851. 


601. Sir G. Back.-^lw your opinion, that barrier of ice was not more than 
one year old, none of two or three years ? 

Mr. Marshall.— ‘li is all icc of one year. 

602. Captain Beechey Is it your impression that the open water in Queen’s 

Channel is there every year, and that it is kept open by strong tides ? 

Mr. Marshall. — Yes, by the strength of the tides ; at least, 1 suppose so. 


The Committee then adjourned until Monday. 
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Sivth Day. Novemhef 3, 1851 

■ 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman. 
Rear-Admiral Artliur Fanshawe, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Bccchey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fcgcn, Secretary. 


^ (JOMMANDER C. G. PHILLIPS called. 

603. Cliaimian. — I believe yon were second in command of Sir John Ross’s 
vessel “ Felix ?” 

Cmmnandcr Phillips. — Yes, 1 wa.s. 

604. Chaiiwon. — You wintci'cd at the sanm spot as Captain Penny’s 

expedition r , 

Commander Phillips. — Yes, we did. 

605. Chaini.an.— ilixd you a personal knowledge of everything that orcurred 
during tlie winter and the spring of that season ? 

Commmuh’r Phillips. — Yes, I had. 

606. C/uj/V'rwflw.— When did you first hear <if the open water to the north of 
Wellington Strait, which was discovered in May 1851 ? 

Comnnmdcr Phillips, — On my return from laud travelling, wdiich was on the 
l6th of June 18.51, 1 was informed that Captain Penny had returned to 
Assi.stance Bay, in i*onse<pjence of having di.scovered water. He had returned 
to his own ships, prepared a boat, .'lud started again. 

607. Chairman When did you hear of any subsciiuent proceedings after he 

had taken the boat and launched it iu the open water ? 

Commander Phillips. — Not until his return. 

608- Chairman. — What was the iniprcssion on your mind after hearing 
that account ? Did it appear to you to be an open and navigable sea, and that 
Sir John Franklin had passed that way ' 

Conmiander Phillips. — I heard very little umm the matter, for there was so 
much reserve on the part of Captain Penny s officers that I abstained from 
putting any questions, and as much as possible stopped away. All I know of 
Captiun Penny’s proceedings I have gleaned from the newspapers, and from the 
track chart of his discoveries which he was good enough to send to Sir John 
Ross. 

609. Chairman ^''hen you can give the Committee no information further 

than what you have heaivl and read ? 

Cammandur Phillips.So, I cannot. As I have stated, there w'as so much 
reserve on the part of Captain Penny’s officers that I abstained from putting 
any questions to them. 1 heard that Captain Stewart and Dr. Goodsir had 
been stopped by open water, and that Captain Penny' liad searched the ishuids 
that he had discovered (Baillie Hamilton, and others). 

610. Chainnan "Il)cn you are not able to give any positive answer to 

my question ? . • » 1 

CoTiimtinder Phillips, — Certaiidy not ; I am not sufficiently well iuforined 
upon the subject. 

i S 2 
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611. Chuirman.^T)o you cansifier, from all you have hem’d, that Captaiu 
Austin would have been justified in remaining there with the expedition, in 
the hope of penetrating up the channel so discovered ? 

Commander Phillips. — I think that the Wellington Channel is only clear once 
in a few years. 1 think that Captain Austin would not have been justified in 
prosecuting the search up the Wellington Strait and the seas beyond it with- 
out more positive evidence that Sir John P'ranklin had gone that way. 

612. Chairman. — Can you give the Committee any information on the subject 
of the report in circulation with reference to the loss and murder of Sir Jo hn 
Franklin, and which you received from Adam Beck ? 

Commander Phillips Yes. I took Adam Beck on shore on 13th August 

1850, on Cape York, when all the vessels were off there, except Captain Penny’s. 
Captain Oinmanncy had landed from the “ Intrepid,” and Captain P’orsyth from 
the “Prince Albert,” about half an houi‘ previously. They were in communi- 
cation with three natives when I arrived in the “ Felix’s ” boat with Adam 
Beck. A conversation took place between the natives and Adam Beck ; but 
there was no emotion visible in the countenances of Adam Beck or any of the 
natives to induce me to think that there was anything they were anxious to 
report ; so much so, that I umarked to Captain Ominanney, “ Well, it is pretty 
clear that no vessel has been wrecked in this neighbourhood and we all quitted 
in the “ Intrepid,” to overtake our several vessels. C’aptain Ominanney got on 
board of his ship, and we proceeded in tow towards Captain Austin and the 
“ Felix.” I was on board the “ Intrepid,” endeavouring to rejoin my own ship. 
For six or seven hours Adam Beck never came near me to make signs, or to 
manifest that he had any infoimation to disclose. About seven or eight o’clock 
I thouglit I should be better lodged on board Captain Forsyth’s vessel, there 
being no chance of getting on board tny own vessel for some time, and I dropped 
on board. Adam Beck came on boartl the same vessel, and found a man who 
spoke a good deal of Esquimaux. His naiiTe was John Smith, steward of the 
“ Prince Albert.” This man almost immediately afterwards came to Captain 
Forsyth, and, loi>king aghast, as you may suppose, he told us he had just been 
informed by Adam Beck that in the year 1816, when snow was falling, two ships 
(not whalers) had been broken by the ice in the direction beyond Cape Dudley 
Digges. Tht! oHicers, he said, wore epaulettes and gold bantls ; and that they 
Jiad guns, but no balls. Some of the tTew wci'c drowned, others lived in tents apart 
from the natives, and were eventually killed with darts and arrows. ''J’he figures 
were written very jilainly by Adam Beck, and showed that snow was falling at the 
time. On receiving this inlbrmutioii. Captain Ominanney was immediately hailed. 
The “ Prince Albert ” was in tow of the “ Assistance,” the. “ Assistance ” being 
in tow of her steam tender, the “ Intrepid.” Captain Ommaimcy was imme- 
diately hailed, and Captain Forsyth and myself thought it was not jiroper to 
hail any intelligence of this story, but to ask him to come on board the “ Prince 
Albert.” He was made acquainted with this statement, and resolved imme- 
diately to cast off his own ship, and proceed in the “ Intrepid,” with Captaui 
Forsyth, myself, and Adam Beck, and the steward who was the interpreter. 
We accordingly proceeded in the steamer as fast as we could to overtake Captain 
Austin. As soon as it was practicable, signals were made to the “ Resolute,” 
and at about one or two o’clock in the moniing wc had all assembled in Captain 
Austin’s cabin. Sir John Ross came on board too. I reported to him, as my 
.su|}crior, and he iimncdiately went on board Captain Austin’s ship. Captain 
Austin w'as made acquainted with the circumstances. Captain Fenny was 
recalled, and on the subse(|ucnt day I was left in charge of the “ Felix ” off the 
Crimson Cliffs near Dudley Digges. Then an investigation took place that I 
am not cognizant of. Sir John Ross, Captain Oinmanncy, and Captain Penny 
went back to Cape York and investigated the subject. On Sir John Ross 
returning after the second investigation, he told me there was some mistake, 
for that the story was now that one ship hod been wintering round Cape 
Dudley Digges. The squadron having arrived off Cape Dudley Digges, 
Captain Austin bailed the “Felix,” and asked Sir John Ross what he wished 
to do. Sir John said he should like to proceed into Wolstenholmc Sound, to 
pursue this inquiry with Captain Ominanney, and the “ Felix " was taken in 
tow by the “ As.sislancc ” and her tender, and thc.se three vessels proceeded 
towards Wolstenholmc Sound, (hiptain Austin and his tender and the “ Prince • 
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Albert " going away to Lancaster Sound and Ponds Bay. Captain Ommanncy Cimmutder 
vras detached to investigate the truth of this report, and Sir John Ross took C. O.PhiU^ 
the advantage of the steam tow that was ofllerca to us so kindly to go also, -j 

Having arrived off the entrance of Wolstenholme Sound, Captain Onimaimey ' o»* s . 

and myself and Adam Beck, and a young native called Erasmus York, embarked 
on board the “ Intrepid,” leaving the “ Assistance ” and the “ Felix ” outside 
of Wolstenholme Sound. We proceeded up Uie sound about five miles, — 
about halfway, — when we observed from the vessel some Esquimaux huts, two 
or three in number. We landed there, and the first things w'c saw were some 

S reserved meat tins, bits of hoop, and undoubted evidence of a Queen’s ship 
aving l)ccn there. As wc were still anxious about this massacre report, vre 
were very much excited, and a very careful search w'as made in the neighbour- 
hood. The huts were examined, and cither in the first or second hut that we 
examined, I am not sure which, there were decomposing remains - of human 
beings, which wc wxrc able to satisfy ourselves were Esquimaux, and Erasmus 
York manifested a great deal of emotion when an attempt was made to strip 
one of the bodies. It was covered with something like a blanket. He lifted 
up his hands, and cned piteously, vrhen he found we intended to strip the body^ 

From what we heard from Adam Beck, w-c understood that the body was that of 
Erasmus York’s brother. A harpoon and a bow were lying by the side of him. 

We were convinced that thej' were not Europeans, and therefore Captain 
Oniuianney w'ould not allow the bodies to be disturbed. Two or throe clusters 
of huts were examined in this way. The steamer then proceeded further up 
the sound, and we saw three W’cU built cairns, (mounds of stone about twelve 
feet in height,) the best built C{||rns 1 ever saw, and which must have taken a 
great deal of time and labour to put up. The first cairn was opened in niy 
presence and that of Captain Ommanncy, and we were all very much excited. 

Adam Beck was standing by at this time. The preserved meat tin was dis- 
covered in due course. It was secreted in the cairn. A paper was taken out 
of ity Avhich T have since read in print. T have a memoi andum of it, but I have 
not the original document with me. It was a mcmoraaidum from Mr. Saunders 
of the “ North Star,” stating tliat his ship had been be.sct on tlic Si9th of July. 

The most important part that struck me in connexion with Adam Beck’s story 
Avas reported to me by onl^ of the officers. I did not hear it myself. As 
reported to me, Adam Beck used these words, “ Adam Beck no good. I lie.” 

After that Ave proceeded in a boat to examine cairns about tAvo miles off, in 
another position. 'I'liat Avas examined, and there avc found a counterpart of the 
paper that wc found iii the first cairn. There then ivinained the third cairu to 
be examined, near the graves of the “ North Star ” people. Captain Ommanncy 
and myself went, but Adam Beck Avandcred UAA'ay, I imagined under the 
influence of shame. The third cuirn contained a statement to the same effect 
as discovered in the tAvo first. It Avas to mark the spot Avhere the poor men of 
the “ North Star ” crcAv had been buricil. Adam Beck would not come doAvn to 
the boat, and wc had to go off to the steamer Avithout him. I Avas a little 
uneasy about him, not knowing what he might do under the influence of shame, 
as I fancied ; but as I knew that the “ Intrepid” would have to stop there Iaa'o or 
thixx: hours, to lodge particulars of our visit, I did not ask for a boat to be sent 
for him ; it was not necessary, for he came on board tAvo or three hours after in 
the boat sent to lodge the Intrepid’s papers and rebuild the cairn. 1 had 
then come to the conclusion that ttiis story of Adam Beck’s was a fabrication, 
and I said so in the presence of Sir John Ross and Captain Oramanney. That, 
however, was merely an opinion I had formed. Wc then rejoined the “Felix," and 
Captain Ommanncy wa.H kind enough to tow us round the north end of the ice. 

As soon as wc got to the north-west end, and the Avest land appeared in sight, 
a fresh breeze fsprung up, and Captain Ommanncy cast us oflT. 

6l3. CJittinnan.— Are you aware that Adam Beck has since made a depo- 
sition Avhich has been sent to Copenhagen to be translated ? 

Commander Phillips. — Yes, I know that to be the case. 

614. Chairman. — ^That is all you know on the subject? 

Commander Phillips. — Yes. 

6I5. Chairinan Did you yourself examine the barrier of ice in Wellington 

Strait? 

• Commander Phillips. — We were not high enough up in the “ Felix.” 

S .3 
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6 16 . Chairman You did not go there in the coarse of your land journey ? 

€k &,'PUU^ Commander PhilHjts. — No ; not further than Cape Hotham. 

SdKor. 1851. 617. Chairman You saw the ice when you crossed Wellington Strait in 

1851, did you not? 

Commander Phillips. — We saw the icc when we came round Cape Hotham in 
tow of Captain Austin. Our course then lay towards Cape Riley, and led us 
into open water. We were not near enough to form any judgment upon the 
subject of barrier ice. 

61 8. Sir K. Parry. — At the present moment, what is your impression as to 
the truth of Adam lieck’s report ? 

Cammnnder Phillips 1 think it is a fabrication of Adam Beck’s. 

610. Sir li. Parry. — Do you know the story of that piece of wood (adverting 
to a piece of w’ood ])ro(luce(l before the Committee on a previous day) ? 

Commnndir Phillips.-— 'rhiit piece of wood W'as brought on board the “f'clix" 
on the 7tU or 8th of September 1850. Adam Beck had got a little tipsy, and 
had run away from the vessel in the morning, just as she was getting ready 
to start, beeaiisc he said if we went any further Ave should not come back, 
lie w'as evidently much frightimcd. Tlie vessi-1 had to be made fast. We tried 
to cjiteli him, but could not. He came on board in the evening, and a couple 
of days afterwards 1 was told he brought this piece of wood on board. 

(i20. ('hairmaa.- -Wi' should tell you that Sir John Ross has said that he 
saw Adam Beck from the “ bVlix ” with the \^od upon his shoulder ? 

Comma ndvrPhillip.'s . — I heard soute one sa^hat he had got a piece of wood (m 
liis shoulder. I was below at tea when he brought it, and I did not see him. 


621. Sir Parle . — Do you kiunv anything about the piece of tin said to 

have been Ibund in that, wood ? 

Commander Phillips . — J was sent to look for it a few' wa-eks ago. On the 12th 
of August 18.51, after we 'hud been east off by C.aptuiu Austin, the “Felix”ma<lc 
a vi.s’l to the. land iee of lleeehey Island within a mile of Franklin’s (iruve- 
yaul. Sir John Ross desired me to go with Mr. Aberncthy, -the surgeon of 
the “ Felix," two of the seamen, and .Adtim Berk, who was to show us the place 
wdicre he had found this jiieee of Avood, and Avhere Adam Beck told us he had 
thrown a piece of tin UAvay in 18.50, We Avere. accompanied by Adam Beck to 
a height of sca'cii or eight or nine hundicd feet, I thiid\, t)f almost precipitous 
elitfs, overlooking the entr.ance to the bay in whicli no doubt tlu* “ Fix-bus ’’ and 
“ Terror ” Aviutered in 181.5, Adam Beck told us this was the spot, and wx* 
searched A’cry carefully in every direction from the precipice, I may call it, 
fullv 100 feet backw.ards and forAvards in each direction. 


()‘22. Sir (1. Pack Was there any snow on the ground at that time ? 

Commavdrr Phillips. — No snow. It avus loose shingle and slate sandstom 
The spot on which Adam Bock .said the post had been set did i-ertainly look as if 
a number of slate.s had been collected to form a mound in which to insert the 
post. That Avas all the evidence that I could gather there that a post had 
been set up. We searched diligently for papers, and for the piece of tin which 
he said he had throAvn away. Wo ibuud nothing whatever, and we returned on 
hoard again. 

()23. Sir G. Bade. — Did Adam Beck notice any writing upon the tin ? 

Commander Phillips.— Yes ; it liad upon it the words, September 1846, 
accoiding to Adam Beck. 

021. Chairman. — And lie can veiuJ and write? 

Commander Phillips t)b yes ; Fsquiinaux, or Avhat he calls Esquimaux. 

O2.5. Chairman. — You arc aAvarc that there arc letters cut upon this wood? 
Could Adam Ileek have cut them? 

Commander Phillips Adam Beck is quite capable of cutting those ietteii 

oil wood. 

(52(5, Sir if. Parry. — AVas Adam Beck in Ihe habit of getting drunk? 

( 'ommonder Phillips, — Whenever he could. • 
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627. Sir E. P&rrt/.—Do you happen to know whether he was tipsy at the 

time he made the report respecting the crews of two ships in the north-east C. G,jpkafyt. 
port of Baffin’s Bay i 

Commander Phillips. —Certainly not. ^ 

628. Sir E. Pair^ — Do you think the fact of his getting drunk would 
throw discredit up«)n his statement ? 

Comjnnnder Phillips. — ^No. I think fear of being led by the voyage into 
danger induced him to fabricate this story. 

629 . Sir pj. Parry. — You mean extending the length of your voyage ? 

Commander Phillips. — Yes ; thinking that we were going too far, and that 

we should never come back again. 

6.30. Sir Q. Back. — Have you been employed in the Polar regions before you 
accompanied Sir John Boss ? 

Commander Phillips. — Not in the North Polar, but in the Antarctic regions. 

631. Sir G. Back. — ITum you have had experience amongst ice before ? 

Commander Phillips. — Yes; for four years. 

632. Chairman. — Did you ever he.ar that Captain Penny had urged 
Captain Austin to persevere in his endeavour to search the Wellington Strait 
in J851, with a view to find traces, if possible, of Sir John Franklin ? 

Commander Phillips. — No. 


633. Chairman, — Do you think you should have known if (Captain Penny 
had so urged Captain Austin ? 

Commander Phillips. — Yes ; Captain Austin was very communicative to me. 


634. Chairman 'Phen you are sure that no such idea was prevalent in the 

part of tlu; expedition in Avhicli you were ? 

Commander Phillips Th.’it Captain Penny had applied to Captain Austin tt) 

prosc(aitc the search ? 'fhat is the qu(^stion, I believe. If such had been the 
case- it would have been known to me, certainly. Captain Austin would have 
told me, for he had often told me previously that he could not decide upon 
anything- with reference to his sqnadron until Captain Penny reported his 
opinions to him. It was a great source of anxiety among the officers, what 
were the Captain’s opinions, and the oxelnrnntion was fre<|ueutly made, " T wish 
Captain Penny was in for on his nrport appeared to hang tlic question, 
whether they were to stop out tinother winter or not. It w.as discussed us a 
very probable circumstance that the “ Assistance ” and her tender would go 
home, and that (japtain Austin and hi.s tender would remain out. 

63 .'). Chairnum. — Did you sec Captain Penny after he returned from his last 
expedition V 

Conmiander Phillips. — Yes. I went out to welcome him in. I had come to 
the conclusion that it was not my place to ask questions. I said, “ There arc no 
traces, I suppose," and that “ you are all well.” He had walked forty or fifty 
miles that day, and I thought it would be out of place to trouble him. 

6.36. Chairman. — At any subsequent period did you understand that it was 
Captain Penny’s intention to urge Captain Austin to prosecute the search in 
Wellington Strait ? 

Commander Phillips. — Subsequent to the 2.3th of July 1851, 1 recollect Cap- 
tain Penny said to me, as he was going up the ladder, “ I shall ask Captain Au.stan 
to put a steamer under iny orders,” or words to that effect. I made no 
observation, because L knew there would be technical difficulties in the way, and 
1 felt sure that if steam was wanted it would be scut. 


637 . Chairman. — Is that all you know upon the subject ? 
Commander Phillips. — That is all I know about the steamer. 

638. Chairman. — This transpired after Captain Penny’s return ? 
Commander Phillips. — Yes ; two or three days. 

S 4 
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639 . Admiral Fnnshatre . — AAHiat arc wc to understand by technical diffi- 
culties ? 

Commander Phillips. — I mean that wc could not put a naval offieer in com- 
mission under Captain Penny. 

640 . Admiral Fanshaive. — It was not in reference to the steam ? 

Commander Phillips . — Oh no. 

641. Admiral Fanshawe.—'S[ci\\ were present on some of the occasions when 
search was made in the winter quarters of Beechey Island and Cape Riley ? 

Commnndern Phillips. — The Avintcr quarters in Beechey Island, but not in 
Cape Riley. 

642. Admiral Fanshawe. — Do you consider that the search for records con- 
nected with the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” was so complete that there was no 
probability of any, if left by those* ships, being overlooked and left behind ? 

Commander Phillips.— \ am quite satisfied of that. 

643. Admiral Fanshnire.—iyiA you make your search W'ith the same object 
at any other places you visited with the “ h’dix 

Commander Phillips. — Yes ; in the neighbourhood of the winter quarters 1 
went over myself. Whenever wc Avalkcd or travelled it was always w'ith eyes 
on the ground. Wc stopiied nowhere else, except at Barlow Inlet. 

6-14. Sir G. Back. — AVill you point out how far you went on Cornwallis 
Island itself? 

Commander Phillips. — 7o degrees 29 minutes was the farthest I W’cnt. 

64r). Sir G. Back. — Did you see open water ? 

Commander Phillips. — o. 

6-l6. Sir G. Back. — Did you meet any animals in your way ? 

(lommnnder Phillips. — 'I’wo deer. 

647- Sir G. Back. — If you had been <listresscd for food, could you haw 
supplied yourself and party Avith your guns ? 

Qnmnander Phillips Not during the first eighteen days of our travelling ; 

after the 3d of June we might possibly have got a few' birds. 

648. Admiral Fanslmre. — Having been second in command under Sir .lolin 
Ross, did you form any opinion of the eourse Sir John Franklin t(Aok after 
leaving his winter quarters at Beechey' Island ? 

Commander Phillips. — I must confess that the opinion I have arrived at hardly 
satisfies myself, but I think Sir Jolm Franklin and his creAv perished on their 
way home. I will give my reasons for this conclusion : I tliink that no prudent 
man who had spent a Avintcr in Barrow’s Straits would attempt this unknown 
passage to Bhering Straits — the passage by the Wellington Strait to Bhcring 
Straits--- with two years provisions, some of tljcm proiwhly suspicious as to 
quality, an<l having experienced his full average of mortality, — three deaths out 
of 138. Cndcr these circumstances, I think he would not have taken this 
passage without depositing documents in a conspicuous place to say where 
supplies and support might be passe'd on to him. And I do not think it 
quite agrees with the ordinary nisciplinc of the navy that the beach of the 
Aviutor quaiters should be left as it Avas. Certainly the articles left were of no 
great value, but a man Avho Avas to make the north-west passage would not 
have left even a smith’s block. An American officer remarked to that 
there Avus no sign of the people lx;ing in want Avho Avintered there. The absence 
of any' docninent to indicsitc his proceedings makes me fear that he left 
Beechey Island to come borne. 

649 . Sir K. Parri/. — From Avbat you saAv of the harbour in Beechey Island, 
do you think that ships could have been forced out of it with or by the ice ? 

Commander Phillips.— at all likely. There would be great trouble in 
getting out. 

650. Sir Ft. Parr)}. — From Avhat you saAV, and from what you have heard from 
others, do you think it possible that parties of men entirely dependent upou 
their own resources could exist through the year by laying up in the summer 
season that Avhich was to last them Ibr the rest of the year, supposing them to 
have amis and ammunition ? 

Couwiander Phillips. — I do not think they could. I haA'e heard Captain Penny, 
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expre.ss liis conviction tliat life could be sustained under such circumstances. I 
have often heard it, but I doubt it. Deer are difficult to take in an open 
country. In answer to the ([ucstion, I mu.'^t say I think not. 

fi.*)! . Sir K. Parrjj . — Had you been in cotnmnnd of either of these two expedi- 
tions that went out under Captain Austin and Captain Penny, sliould you Inn e 
felt justified in prosecuting this search further in the autumn of 1S51 

(JovniKinr/er Plnllipa . — From what 1 recollect of the Admiralty orders to both 
of those officers, and (vuptain Penny’s emphatic reply contained in his letter 
to Captain Austin of the llth August last, (1 ine.aii that in which Captain 
Penny says, “ Wclliiigtou Channel requires no further search,” and th.at “all 
has been done in the power of man to accomplish,’’) I shonld say certainly not. 
I do not think there was any strong pi-obability that the “ h'rcbns ” and 
“ Terror” went up the Wellington Channel. 'J'hc piece of wood th.nt Captain 
Penny picked up J suppose is accounted for now by the p()sition into which the 
American vessels arc said to have been driven. 


The evidence of this witness having, clo.scd, and another witness heini; about 
to be called, — 

Cffpfoin Pen/nj asked whether he slniuld rmnain in the room while bis 
officers were being examined, and was informed by the Chairman Ihiit 
he might do exactly what he liked in the matter. The Committee 
had not the slightest wish that he shonld withdraw. 

Capfatit Penntf said, that, having objected to Captain Austin being pri si-nt 
during the examination of his officers, lie thought it right towitlidraw. 
He then left the room. 


Mr. GOODSIR called. 

(552. ('hfiiniKin, — I believe you were the principal medical officer on board 
the “ Lady Franklin ?” 

Mr. (Joodsir. Yes, 1 was. 

(553. (//tainiian. —\ud you commanded the exploring expedition to the west 
side of Wellington Strait ? 

Mr. Gyo</s/>.-- -Yes, I did. 

(5.01. Cluiirinan.—Hc good enough to give the (.Committee !m account of 
Avhat yon know in reforenco to the open water.!* 

Mr. The first appearance of open water we noticed was on the l/th 

of May IS.5 1 . Vi’ewerc then up tin; eastern headland of Abandon Hay. Wc merely 
noticed the water .sky* then; wc did not see the water it.self to the eastern end 
of Hamilton Island. It was a heavy black sky. t.>n the Jflth of May wc 
Ibuud the ice very much decayed, and had great difiieulty in dragging our sledges 
over it. That was in the. soiilh channel. At the latter part of that day’s 
journey, where the ice was completely dcc.ayed, wc found it fidl of' seal luiles 
and saw wailruscs in the open wafer. On the 2Uth wc were storm-stayed. 
On the evening of the 2 1st I went w'th one of the men to the top of the 
eastern headland of Disappointment Hay, and then saw' the open water plainly 
for the first time, 'fhere were long lanes stretching from east to west in the 
south channel. Wc then proceeded to the westward, and every day saw morcj 
and more open w.atcr. When avc got to the farthest west, which was “ (Jood- 
sir’s and Marshall’s Farthest,” marked on the chart, the 'water was evidently 
increasing, 'i'here was not ninch Avatcr to the north of Milne Island at that 
time, hut the iec was fast decaying. That was on the 1st of .June, the Ihcr- 
rnometcr being at that time 4.5 plus. The ice was drifting so fist that we 
thought it prudent to return on the 1st of June, having been or.t 27 days. 

655. Chdinmn. — Dili you consider that the water tvas sufficiently open 
(or navigation ? 

Mr. Goodsir. — I consider that the •water was sufficiently open. It would 
have been navigable by a boat if we hail had one. 1 could have examined 
Houston iStcw'art Island, Milne Island, Haring island, and Hamilton Island. 

656. Chttinnan. — Did you, cither in going or in returning, examine the ice in 
Wellington Strait, properly so called, — the line of ice marked above and below 
in the chart ? 

Mr. Ooodsir. — Ye.M, wc did. 

T 


Commander 
C. (jt. Phillip^ 

tUl Nov. 1851 
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657. Chairman . — What was your opinion of it ? 

Mr. Oooffsir. — I saw no ice t)f the previous season until I cainc io the west- 
ward of Point Deeisitm, between Point Decision and Point Phillips, where we 
passed over detached pieces of ice two years old. All the other was of the 
formation of 1850-1M5I, as liir as I am able to judge; indeed I am almost 
confident of it. I may mention, that Peterson the interpreter held the same 
opinion, that it was the ice oi’ one se.ason. 

658. Capfain Berclicjf. -¥vou\ what did you form your opinion of its being 
the formation of 1850 and 1851 ? 

Mr. Gtiodsir. — One who has been aecustoincd to sec ice can easily form 
such an opinion. 'Fhe ice of two years is of a peculiar wavy appearance, in 
coiisetiucnce ol' il.s having Ik'cu hont'yeombed by the heat of the previous 
summer ; the ice of one season being level on its general surface. 

().59. Captain lieccluai . — Did you asciulain the thickness of the ice? 

Mr. Coo<Isir. ~\ii>i ; the .average thickness of the ice must have been 
between five and six feet between Point Decision and Point Phillips, fn the 
south channel it was not more than three leet thick. 


66i). Captain B(;rchry.— -\{vL\v you had imicli experience in polar seas ? 

Mr. Comhir.— I have been two voyages to the. Arcdic regions ; in the 
summer ol' 1 8-19 before the last. 

661. — Captain Brerluy. — (‘an, you give us the date about which you W’erc 
at your farthest point in Victoria Channel, where Mr. Marshall made the 
observations on the tides ? 

Mr. (Joof/nir. — 'l'h'dt w'ould be on the 4th or 5th of June, north-west of 
Cape .Vustin. 

662. air (}. Bark . — Did you sec any animals ? 

Mr. (iaodrir . — We saw upwards of twenty bears ami thirty rein-deer during 
tlu; whole journey, and some of both were shot. ‘I'he first ptarmigan we saw 
was on the 15th of June. 

66.'l. >Vr C. Back. - -Any birds V 

Mr. fjr'wm/.s7/’,--Yes ; a great number of long-tailed ducks in particular, and 
of gulls, guillemots, &c. 

1)64. air (t. Back.- -^ot over the ice? 

Mr. (Jaodsir . — No, at the open water. 

665. Sir B. Pnrrjj . — Prom what you saw, and from w’hat vou have heard 
from others, do you think it possible that parties of men entirely dependent 
on their ow'n resources could exist llirougli the year by' laying up in tlie 
summer season that Avhicli was to last them ibr the rest of the year, supposing 
tbem furnished with arms and aramunilion ? 

Mr. Ouodstr . — They might, with dilHeully', if they had plenty of ammu- 
nition. 


Sir B. Pr/rry. - -Did you sec much drift wood in your journey 
Gaodmr . — Not much, in eonv-jcnuence of its being so early in the sea 


666 . 

Mr. Gaodmr . — Not much, in eonv-sequence of its being so early in the season. 
The beaches were found to be deeply covered with snow. Wo did. find drift 
wood on the eastern side of Lady Hamilton Buy. Wc found a rough spar of 
pine without bark twelve feet long. 


667 . Sir G. Back . — Much blanched ? 

Mr. Ooodsir . — Yes ; very miicli blanched, imd evidently of a great age. 

• 

668. Admiral Fanshawe.— Did you at the farthest point you reached ascend 
the highest land of “(ioodsir’s ,and Marshall’s Farthest” as marked in the 
chart 'i 

Mr. Goodsir.^Yeni from about 150 to 180 feet high was the highest point 
wc ascended ; — it was the highest ground in the neighbourhood, the coast being 
very low ; — to a low round-topjicd hill. 

• 669- Admiral Fanshawe . — At what distance did you sec the water to the 
iiorlh-wcst ? 

Mr. Goodsir — Not further than the north end of Milne Island. We couTd 
see a faint loom to the north-west after that. 
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670 . Admiral Famhawe . — What do j^ou think was the extent of your 
vision ? 

Mr. Goodsir — From twenty-five to tliirty miles. 

671* Admiral Famhatve . — Did you yourself distinguish \he islands, Parker’s 
and Harrow’s Islands, marked on tile chart ? 

Mr. Goodsir. — No ; 1 cannot say 1 did. 

672 . Admiral Fnnshawe . — From your observation, did you form an opinion 
that there was a free channel to the north-west ? 

Afr. Goodsir. — Yes, I did. 

1)73. Admiral Fansliawr . — Did you take notice of the strength of the tide in 
the south channel ? 

Mr. Goodsir.— I'hc only way I had of judging of the tides was, when leaving 
Cape Austin, on the 4th and .'ith of June, by the extra rapidity with which the 
ice flowed out of the soutli channel into the Queefl’s Channel. The ice was 
going at that time at five or six miles an hour. 

67‘1- Admiral Faashatre . — You found no traces of Sir John Franklin's 
expedition through all your travels ? 

Mr. Goodsir. — No. 


675 . Admiral Fanshnwe — I think you said yon had enten;d in your 
journal the state of the temperature? 

Mr. Goodsir. — Yes. I scut my journals on that subject to Sir Kdward 
Parry. 


(J/t). 'SVV E. l‘arri /. — Have you any* reason to think the climate is better in 
the neighbourhood of the Queen’s cbannel than at Assistance Harbour? 

Mr. Goodsir. — No. 


(»77. ‘S'/r F.. Par ft /. — You landed at 13oechey' Island, and saw the things left 
by Sir John Franklin ? 

Mr. Goodsir.— Ym. 


(i7''^- l^ir E. l*ar rtf.- ~Vrow what you saw, do you think the Franklin 
expedition departed hastily from that harbour ? 

Mr. Goodsir. — I <lo not thiid'C there is any evidence ot' tliat, except the few 
things that were leftbcliind. 

()79- l^ir F. Parry. — Fri>ni what y-ou liave seen (>f the arctic regions, do 
you believe that it was possible that a ship could have been forced out of 
that harbour by or with the ice ? 

Mr. Goodsir. — No, I do not. 

680. Sir E. Parry. — Considering all the circninstances that have come to 
your knowledge, which way do you think the Franklin expedition went, on 
leaving Beechey Island? 

-il/i-. Goodsir. — Since the journey 1 mside up there, I always had an idea that 
nwent up Wclliugtoii Channel to the Queen's Channel. 

681. Sir E. Parry. — On w’hat do you ground that opinion ? 

Mr. Cffw/s/r.— That in the summer of 18-16 Sir John Franklin had found 
Wellington Channel open, and that, having gone u]) there, he found Queen's 
Channel in the same state as we found it in IHol. At 'diffi’rent limes 
Wellington Cdianncl has been seen, — twice by’ Sir Kdward Parry,— clear of 
ice, and altbongb it was blocked with ice when we passed it in 1850, still, as 
far as 1 was able to judge, when travelling over tlic ice of Wellingtc)n Channel 
in May 1851, I formed the idea that it liiul Ijecn clear of lee in the autumn 
of 1850. Taking all these things into considci'ation, it is probable that Sir 
John Fyankliu found it clear of ice, and proceeded in that direction. 

682. Sir E. Parry. — Did you make any observations for latitude yourself? 

Mr. Goodsir. — No ; wc bad no artificial horizon with us. 

683. Sir E. Parry. — How did you determine the position of the places 
where you were ? What means did you use ? 

, Mr. Goodsir. — The position of the farthest point we reached was laid down 
by that of Houston Stewart Island according to Captain Penny's position. 

T 2 
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Mr. Goodinr. GS}. Sir K. Pamh —Wow did yon determine the other distances and posi- 

tions? Was it by “ dciid reekonini*- ” V 

8dN«*v. 1851. At tJie end of every day’s journey I consulted with 

Mr. ^Marshall and one or two of the seamen as to the distances they thought 
flu v had Iravclled, anil I generally took the mean of the different opinions. 

GSo. A<hnh‘al 1uinAi.(vn\—Yo\\ were at the winter ipiartcrs of Becchey 
I sland r 

Mr. (iiKxIsir. 

; 

()S(). Aduiirnl J'an.'ihatrr.— X^o yon consider the search tor records at winter 
(juarters al Beeeliey hlaiid was so complete as to render it improbable that Sir 
.lolm Franklin had leit any there ( 

Mr. (iood.'iir . — I think it improbable that Sir John Franklin could have left 
iinv tlieiv, because tliere would be no necessity for concealing them. So many 
jH ople landed tlu'ie that there was a great deal of confusion, and no method in 
the search, so tliat it is possible some document might have been turned over, 
and tims escaped notice ; Init it is not very likely. Directly it Avas knoAvn 
llial Ave had Ibund anything, the whole of thi* ercAvs, Americans and our own, 
ami Sir John Boss’s, Avere on the spot. 1 should add that (.’aptain Austin’s ships 
\ierc not there at the time I am speaking of. 

(uST. .tiliiilrnl Ptfn.slinwr.- Wvw you present at any extiminatioii at Cape 
Kiley, of the l ircle of stones ? 

Mr. ^'(J»r/.^•/r.- -No; I was not at t.'apc Kiley. 

(In.'S, Atlin.mil Finislioirr. ■ Captain IVnny, 1 btdieve, ret urned before you ■' 
.Mr. (iimdsir. — Yes. 

()S<). .-ti/iiiirtd riDisIiinrc. - -lYuX you iwer hear of ( .'aptain Penny applying to 
(’aptain .Viis.lin for assistance Avith a steamer to proceed up the Wellington 
t'hannel ? 

.Mr. (ioodnir. 1 heard of it on the PJth of August. I merely heard the 
report. 

()<)(). .Uhnirtd luniitliairr.-- From whom did you hear ity 
;I/y. (ioodsir. It Avas a vague rumour, spreading very much amongst the 
cri AAs of the “ J.:idy Franklin ’ and the “ Sophia.’’ (.'aptain Penny did not tell 
me that he had made such an application. Captain Penny had frequently 
spoken of proposing to Ca])taiu Austin to have a steamer. 

()l)l. Fir (S. Jiii' lr . — Did you hear C!aptain Penny say tliat he must have a 
steamer? 

Mr. ( 'modair. — Yes ; that hi; must proeeed up Wellington (.'.haiinel in a 
steamer. 

()f)2. (.'Iifiirintni . — Did you notice the barrier of ire on your return as avcII as 
on A our progress out ? ' 

Afr. (i’of>f/.s/r.- -Yes; it was decaying, and it Avas lovercd Avith Avater between 
( 'ape Debaven and llarloAv Inlet from six inches to a foot in depth. 

0!).k Sir F. Pnrrif.— Wns that in consequence of the melting of the snoAv 
on the ice? 

.Mr. (ioodsir. — Yes. 

(>!)1. Sir I'l. J^irri /. — ^Yas there much .snoAV upon it? 

Afr. (iW/.s'/V.- -Yes ; and at the outlet of all the streams in the land there 
were large cracks. To tlie north of Depot I^oiut we passed many cracks on the 
ire. It Avas very difllcult to get our sledges over, the cracks being five or six 
feet broad. Wv could just leap them, and get our sledges over. It extended 
to tin- ciistAvard as far. as avc could see. 

()9o. Sir E. Parry . — Tluit was about Avhat season ? 

Mr. Goodnir . — It AA’as on the 14th of June 1851. 

(><)(). Clidirninn . — Had you any further opportunity of examining the ice in 
that direction ? 

Air. Uoodsir. — I’he. icc to the south of BarloAv Inlet was not so much 
decayed, and the whole AAay to Assistance Harbour; there Avas no watet 
oil it. 
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697. Chamnnn . — Have you aiiyveason for l>clicving that during tlie autumn 
of ISiiO Wellington Strait was clear of ice ? 

Mr. Goodsir . — 1 say it was clear, for I have every reason to believe that all 
the ice we passed over in Wellington Channel was ice of the previous winter’s 
(ormalion. 


fi 99 - A'/»' 7 ’'/. Parr//. — Did you find any old Esquimaux traces ? 

Mr, Goods} r. ' - Yes; a few at Abandon Bay, and even there, they were so taint 
that 1 was doubtful whether they were remains ; they might have been formed 
hy natural causes. 

700. Sir E. Parrtf. — But if they were Esquimaux traces, they must have been 
very old ? 

Mr. Goods}}’. — Yes; very anrient. Others were found on the south coast 
of Cornwallis Island, about Cape llutham and Cape Martyr. 

701. Sir K. Pnn'jj. — Did you leave any of your own traces as you returned? 

Mr. Goods}}’.— -Yes’, at Cape Austin a largo cairn, and another at the liirthest 

point reached called “ (Joodsir's and Marshall’s Point.” 

702. Sir fr. /irWr. - -In your opinion was everything done that w'as possible 
to ])roseeutc the seai'ch fl)r Franklin ? 

Mr. Goods}}’.- For that season, every Ihing that could possibly be done, unless 
we had remained a little longer in Ib'cehey' Island. 

7 ().‘i. Sir G. liar/c When you say that season, did you mean IH.'il ? 

M}’. Good.'iir. ■■■ Yes. 


701. Chain }}}}}}. — In what manner would you have proposed to proceed if 
you had remained there ? 

Mr. Goods}}’.- By endeavouring to carry out the search in Queen’s Channel, 
although f do not flunk inueh good W'ould have been done*. Of course it would 
depend u])on how the ice cleared out of Wellington Channel. 


70.’). ('hni}’}}}}}}}. - You think there was a fair probability of the ice clearing 
old of Wellington .Strait? 

Mr Goodsir. - From what has been seen of it on previous oceasions, I think 
theiv wa.s. 


7 t)G. Choi }■}}}(}}}.- "Do you think you could have waited to see Avhether the 
ice would clear out of the strait witbf)ut incurring the risk of pas.sing another 
winter in find, vicinity? 

Mr. Goodsir . — We might have \vuite<l tor a month longer. 


7 ft 7 . Choi }■}}}(}}).— It would appear that ('aptain Fenny had made up his mind 
to return bcibre he euiumuuicated with C’aptaiii Austin ? 

Mr. Goods}}’.- -I do not knoAV. He was not much in the habit of cummuni- 
eafiiig Ilia intentions. 

70K. Cha}}’man. ---'riie day he eominu’iicatcd AviUi Captain Austin (on the 
12 th of August) he sailed for Englanc^did he not. 

Mr. Goods}}'. — Yes; he sailed that very day* for England. 

709. Chair )}}}})}. — Does not that show, in your opinion, that he had made up 
his mind to return to England. ? 

Mr. Goodsir. — Yes, I think so. 


Mr. MANSON r.allcd. 

710. C//rt/i «/rt/>.--What situation did you fill? 

Mr. Manso )}. — That of chief mate of the “ Sophia.” 

711. Sir E. Pa}'ry . — And 1 believe you were third in command of the 
expedition ? 

Mr. Manson. — Yes, I Avas. 

7 1 2 . Choir )}}}}}}. — How many Arctic voyages have you made ? 

, jyrr. Manson. — Forty-two. 1 made twenty to Greenland and twenty- two to 
Davis’s Straits. 

T 3 
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713. Chairman.-~\o\i n?maincd in charge of the ship when the exploring 
expeditions were sent out ? 

Mr. Mnmon. — Yes ; I was in cliargc of both .'•hips. 

7J4. (Jltfiiniian. - Yon made, observations with respect to the ice ? 

A/r. --’’I’liat was under my notice. 

715. C/ioinnoii,- -Ami you delivered in these observations? 

.i/V. -Yes. 

7 Hi. Chainiwn. -Had you any opportunity of examining the fast ice in 
Wellington Strait ? 

Mr. Mnnmn.- I was no\ in the travelling parties ; I was in charge, of 

the sliij)H. 

717 . ChiiintifDi . — Did you sec the ice in the Wcllingt.on Strait in the 
autumn of IH.'iO, wlieu you were in llcechcy Island? What is your opinion of 
that iee, and how long do you think it has been thci'c ? 

Mr. Mnn!to}i . — I cannot with any confidence say how long it has been there. 

71 s. Sir G. Hark.- Not whether it was old or new ice? 

,)fr. Mnnson.- It might have been two years. I was only passing along, and 
did not ob.serve it accurately. 

719 . (.hainnav.— Qnw you-givc a decided opinion how long it was since the 
straits wen* opened ? 

Mr. .Mansnu. No; T cannot, positively. 

7 lMi. Chnirmaa. - Mnl (ilaptain Penny ever consult you as to the steps he 
should fake, after ha\ iug di.scovered open water above the ice in Wellington 
Strait ? , 

Mr. Alnn.sn/i.- -llepeatedly. 

7 - 1 . C/iai r man. ~A\]\a.i did you consider to be his opinion of the open 
Avater ' 

Mr. Alannon . — Captain Penny's opinion, when be returned, w^ns, that there 
was u probability of getting a boat into that water ; that Avas his first 
ijiipression. 

'i’2'2. Chairwan.— Thew he did get a boat into the. Avater? 

Mr. Manson. ■■ Yes, he did. 

7'2',\. Chairman.- Well, he came back after that C/cpcdition after having 
had a boat in the ojicn water, Avlial w’tis your iinpre.ssior. of the state of the 
ii'C, and sound altogether? 

.Mr. Marnam . — As to the prcAbability of getting up the Wellington Strait, 
one of the ships Avas to be left behind, and one was to go up the Wellington 
.Strait. One vessel Avas to remain behind at some conA'enient point; 
Ijceehey Island, t<)r example. Captain Penny was to proceed up the channel 
Avith the “ Sophia," Avith Mr. StcAvart arf^Avcll as Captain Penny. 

72 I. Chairman . — Do you think such an opportunity offered when you were 
there ? 

.li/‘. Alan.'ion. — Not that 1 am aAvare of. 

• « 

725. ('hainnan . — Tf you had to giA'e your advice on the subject, how much 
longer Avould you Iuiat remained to sec Avhether the channel Avould have cleared 
or not ? 

Jfr. Manson . — We might have remained there until the 12 tli of September; 
but I do not kuoAv. We Avcrc fixed in our Avinter quarters at that time in 
IS5<>. 

7‘iG. Chairman . — You might luiA’c had a reasonable expectation that you 
Avould have been frozen up ? 

Mr. Munson. — Yes ; and we had to guard against it. 

727 . Chairman — Do you think you might have remained a fortnight with 
safety ? 

Mr. Manson I do not know ; the seasons differ so. 
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728. Sir O. Back. — With your great experience of the ice, does your know- 
ledge of it enable you to say whether it was likely to continue open ? 

Jj^r, Mnnson . — I assure you the seasons diflVr so very much that I can {jivt; 
no positive auswer on the subject ; but I think we might have remained about 
a fortnight. 

729. Chairman. — Had not Captain Penny made up his mind to return to 
Kngland without any communication with Captain Austin ? 

Mr. Mamon. — 1 cannot say that. 

7150. Chairman On what day did 3'ou communicate with Captain Austin ' 

Mr. Ma 7 iso 7 i. — On the llth oi' August. 

731. Chairman.— On ■what da^’ did you sail fiir Kngland ? 

Mr. Manson. — On the 12th of August. 

732. Sir M. Pairry. — You have said that Captain Penny mentioned at one 
time that he would leave one ship somewhere about Beechey Island, and would 
take the other ship himself up Wellington Strait. W'^hen did he alter lliai 
view ? 

Mr. Mnnson. — He never altered it, to the best of my knowledge. 'I’licrc was 
not an opportunity of doing so. Captain Penny’s opinion was formed when 
in winter (piarters ; when liberated from winter quarters, if there was a pi'o- 
bability of proceeding with one of the ships he would have done so. 1 was to 
remain behind. * 

733. Sir E. Parrij. — W'^hy ilid he not do it ? 

Mr. Manson. — Because there was not a probability of getting up. 

734. Sir E. Pnrrtj. — Do you think there was not a ]»robability of getting up ? 

Mr. Mnnson. — None, when we left on the I2tli of August. 

73.0. Sir JC. Pony . — iiow much of the navigable .'jcason was reimiining 
then ? 

J\Jr. Mnnson. — 'fhat is a quarter of the Arctic seas that 1 have not much 
experience of. Perhaps a fortnight w'ould be about the time. 

73G. Sir PI. Parry . — 'fhen if ^’ou had wished to get up Wellington Channel 
would you have stopped that fortnight to look at it, and to see what clnuice 
there was ? 

Mr. Mnnson . — There W'as a juobability, if I may use such an expression, of 
the ships being beset. Again I do not think there was sufficient provisions 
in the ships to carry on another winter. 1 think that Captain Penny and 
Captain Austin did well in coming home. 

737. Sir E. Parry. — With respect to the tides which you have particularly 
observed, was there anything by which you could judge which way the floorl 
tide came ? 

Mr. Mansm. — My impression was, that, during the time of the w ater flowing, 
the tide went to the w'cstward ; but we Avcrc so far embayed that we could 
not positively say. 

738. Sir George Back. — Could you judge of the rise and tall ? 

Mr. Manson. — Yes ; the rise was about six feet two inches. 

Sir E. Parry said, Nothing could be more creditable than the manner 
in which Mr. Manson t)bservcd the tides, judging fi-om his 
journals. The manner in which he did this W’as highly ingenious 

and useful. 

739. Sir E. Parry. — Did you search Beechey Island ? 

Mr. Mansoti. — No, I did not. I was in charge of the ships. 

740. Sir pj. Parry. — ^What is your iin}>ression /iomj, as to the probable course 
the Franklin expedition took after leaving Beechey Island ? 

Mr. Manson . — The only impression I have is, that they' have gone up the 
.Wellington Channel ; but really I have no very great reasons to assign for it ; 
but that is my opinion as to the way the expedition went. 
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741. fiir E. Parry. — Bo you think, from what you know of Bccchcy Island 
and the harbour there, that sliips could be forced out by or with the ice ? 

Mr. Mamov . — I had not an opportunity of Judging, never having been 
on it. 

742. Sir E. Parry. - You think that Wellington Channel is occasionally 
navigable ? 

Mr. Mvmon. — Well, 1 should think so. My reason is, that the ice, as far as 
we saw, never attained to extraordinary thickncs.«, and must disappear occa.sion- 
ally, ulthougli perhaps not every year. 

7-13. Sir E. Parry. — You think tliat occasionally it is navigable ? 

Afr. Alanstni.- ■ - Yes, I supjwsc s«). 

744. Sir (m. iA/r/«'.-— Will yon state what thickness the ice was? 

Mr. Matiitnii.--VA'cyy season, in niv opinion, there is about a quarter of the 
ice which attains to a thickness of from five to eight feet. 1 mean by an extra- 
ordinary thickness, that in two or three years it would amount to a thickness of 
from 12 to 14 feet by accumulation. 

7-1.5. Sir (i. BarL.—\'w\rr the.se circumstances, do you consiiler that every- 
thing Wiis done that was possible to be ilone for the search of Sir John 
Franklin ? 

Air. Alanfum. — Yes, there was, in m v opinion, for that season, (1S51,) by both 
expeditions. 

7 t(>. (Jliairwaa. — When did you begin making tlic boat sledges on board 
the “ liady Franklin ’’ after Captain Penny’s rclnrii? 

Air, AIan,sofi.-—As soon as Captain IVnny returned, it wa.s set in agitation 
about the boat sledgi's. C^aptain Penny went over and eallcil upon Captain 
Austin, and upon hi.s return preparation vvas continued for a new sledge. I'he 
first preparation for the boat was meant liir Pond.s Hay, and when Captain 
Penny returned it was inteiuh'd tlicn for the ivatcr Captain Penny had 
seen. 


Mr. JOHN STUART called. 

7-1/. Chairman.- You were assksfant surgeon and third oftieer on the “Lady 
Franklin,” 1 believe ? 

Air. Slnart. I acted as third male at the rcipiesl of CapUiii Penny. I went 
out as assistant surgeon. 

7 IH. iUatinma,- -Had you ever been in the Arctic seas before ? 

Air. Silt art, - Never before. 

749. Chairman. — .So that you cannot speak as t,o the age of the ice 

J//-. /SVwr/.— No, I cannot, any more than a person wiio was out a single 
season. 

750. Chair man.~~\\n\. took an exploring parly by yourself? 

Mr. Siunrf.- -\cs, I did. 

75 1 Chairman. — How far did you go 

Air. Stitari. -AVv. started from Assistance Harbour, and proceeded up the 
Wellington Strait as far a.s Point Separation, erossccl over a little to south- 
ward of Cape (irinnel, and then proceeded along the shores of North Devon to 
Cape Hurd. 

752. -Bcscrihc the appearance of the ice in Wellington Strait? 

Air. Stnari. — It was perfectly sinootli; covered with deep snow. We met at 
different parts as we crossed over what avc thought to he old ice, hut they were 
detached pieces apparently left tlu;rc, and the new icc formed around them. 

75.3. Chairman. — How far luirtlj and south did the icc extend, as far as you 
could judge ? 

Mr. Stttnrt.-~-\i,'\n‘w we crossed there Avas ic*e in every direction as far as we 
could see. 'i'hat was from the 10th to the I3th of May 1851. 

754. Chairman. — State how far you went eastward ? 

Mr. Stuart. — As far eastward as longitude 9fT. 
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755. CftaimioB.— And then did you return lor want of provisions, or because 
there were no traces, aud you thought it useless to go on ? 

Mr. Stuart. — I was ordered to return 011 reaching that point. 1 found no 
traces, to the north of Cape Spencer; but at Casw.airs Tower there were traces 
of a party from the Franklin expedition having been there. 

756. Chnirmnn. — Whut were those traces ? 

Mr. Shiart. — The arrangement of stone usual in putting up tents, several 
tin canisters marked ** Goldncr”, a few glass liottlcs, and remains of a hre. 

757. Sir Q. Back. Did you look for any document near that spot ? 

Mr. Stuart. — There were two cairns, but no documents. 

758. Sir G. Back. — And yon saw no further traces as iar as Cape Hurd ? 

Mr. Stuart. — Not any. 

759- Sir G. Back. — In going along the coast, did you perceive any animals ? 

Mr. Stuart. — Yes ; five hares at Cape Bowden, and one hare at Cape Riley. 

760. Sir E. Parry. — You found an apparent encampment near Caswall’s 
Tower. 

Mr. Stuart. — Yes. 

761. Sir E. Parry. — Did you meet with any cairns of stone about there ? 

Mr. Stuart. — Yes; there were two near where the party was supposed to 

have encamped. 

762. Sir G. Back. — If you had not been provided with food, do you con- 
sider that you could have supplied yourselves and party with the aid of your 
guns ? 

Mr. Stuart. — I do not think we could. 

763. Sir PI. Parry. — Were you among the party at Beechey Island, 
searching for records ? 

Mr. Stuart. — Yes. 

761. Sir E. Parry. — Do you t onsider tliat the island was well searched 'i 

Mr. Stuart. — Yes ; thoroughly searched. 

765. Sir E. Parry. — Were you on shore at (*ape Riley ? 

Mr. Stuart . — Not during the autumn of 1850. In the spring of 1851 I 
passed Cape Riley. 

766. Sir E. Parry. — Had you an opportunity of searching it ? 

Mr. Stuart . — 1 had, and saw a cairn that had been put up by Captain 
Oinmanney, which had not Ixrcn noticed by a former party from the ‘‘ Sophia.” 

767. Sir E Parry. — Is there anything else you wish to state ? 

Mr. Stuart. — Not at all. 

768. Sir E. Parry. — No other information that would be of interest ? 

Mr. Stuart. — I think I stated I saw no animals but five hares ; at Cape 
Ricketts, near Radstock Bay, 1 saw a number of inollymoks. 

769- ^ir E. Parry. — Did you see any traces of Esquimaux ? 

Mr. Stuart. — There was a large Esquimaux encampment near Caswall 
Tower. 

770. Sir E. Parry. — Do you think, it recent ? 

Mr. Stuart. — I should think it was not less than 100 years old. 


Mr. HARWOOD called. 

771. Chairman . — You were the chief engineer of the “ Pioneer." 

Mr. Harwood. — Yes. 

772. Chairman. Had you ever been in the Arctic regions before this voyage ? 
. Mr. Harwood. — No. 
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rrs. Sir E. Parrif. — You had an opportunity of seeing the eilhct of steam 
power in the navigation of those seus ? 

Mr, Harwood. — Yes. 

774. Sir E. Parry. — Do you think it was a very valuable assistance ? • 

Mr. Harwood. — Yes, very valuable indeed. 

775. Sir E. Parrif. — Explain yonr own experience of it. 

Mr. Harwood. On the 1st and 2d of September we were packed in the ice 
for some miles, and we were two days forcing our way through. If it had been 
a sailing vessel, we could nut have done it. 

776. Sir E. Parrij. — But after the young ice begins to form, in consequence 
of the tcmperatuie fulling, is steam power very valuable in prolonging the 
season of navigation ? 

Mr. Harwood. — We had one trial of that kind in the autumn of last 
year. We went round Griffith’s Island, and the ice was three quarters of an inch 
thick. We forced through by steam, whereas a sailing vessel would, in all 
probability, not have accomplished it. But it was very calm then. 

777. Sir E. Parry — But in calm weather, when the young ice is formed, is 
steam power of great value ? 

Mr. Harwood . — Yes. 

778. Sir K. Parry. — Did you find any difficulty in respect to the ice getting 
into any of the pipes ? 

Mr. Harwood. — 1 found when tlie temperature was very low, the injection 
pipe froze so as not to be able to work. 

779* Sir E. Parry. — Did it freeze when the loose ice got in ? 

Mr. Harwood, — The injection pipes froze so that we could not do any good 
with the vessel. 

780. Sir E. Parry.- ‘At what temperature do you recollect that that 
occurred ? 

Mr. Hai’wood. — 2*+. It was on the :i0th September when I had to get the 
steam up, to disconnect the screw, and to clear the engines and boiler from 
water. 

781. Sir E. Parry. — When that is the case, the injection pipe becomes 
useless ? 

Mr. Harwood. — Yes. 

782. Sir E. Parry. — Under these circumstances it would not be sale to keep 
a steamer at sea ? 

Mr. Harwood . — We could not obtain water for the boiler. 

783. Sir E. Parry. — Have you any difficulty in clearing your pipes when 
they are not quite clear V 

Mr. Harwood . — On the 26th June I got steam up to try the machinery, and 
found the water between the gratings in t he bottom of the ship and Kingston's 
valves had frozen, so as to prevent pushing the valves down, which i easily 
cleared ; this was about six weeks before we got clear of our winter quarters. 
1 found no difficulty in clearing the pipes in the spring, because in the autumn 
I ran all the water out of them. * 

784. Sir E. Parry. — Is there anything you can suggest, as to the improve- 
ment of the steam machinery for the Arctic navigation ? 

Mr. Harwood . — Nothing further than that the expansion gear might be 
fitted. It would be a great saving of fuel, which, in such a place, is of great 
importance. 

785. Chairman. — Then your vessels were not fitted with expansion gear? 
Mr. Harwood. — No. 

786. Chairman. — Supposing the injection pipes perfect, would the severity 
of the weather sometimes liecome so great that you would not venture your 
people on deck without danger to their lives ? 

Mr. Harwood . — Nothing in the temperature would be dangerous, provided 
the men were well clothed. It was not so cold at the time 1 spoke of. If it 
had becu aud a ease of necessity arose, we could have fed the pipes with hot 
cinders. 
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787- Sfr O. Back. — What is your opinion o£ the size of a steamer for 
navijratinjy amongst the ice with cflTect? About as large as the “Pioneer,” 
or larger ? 

Mr- Harwood. — About that size. If it had more power there would be a 
groat increase in fuel ; but if there were expansion gear it would remove the 
difficulty. 

788. Sir E. Parry. — How many boilers had you ? 

Mr. Harwood. — Only one. 

7 S 9 . Sir E. Parn/.-^Vlas the screw very effective ? 

Mr. Harwood. — Yes, very good, and worked well. 

79t>- Chairman. — Did you find that the aperture for the screw got frozen or 
choked up ? 

Mr. Harwood. — On the 1 st and 2d of September there was a great quantity 
of ice passed through Avith the screw, which bent the cross rods and the 
comer of the screw, but avc received no further injury ; 1 found the screw 
worked much l)cttcr when the vessel was draAving more water. 

791. Sir G. Bank. — There is an impression abroad that a steamer of larger 
power would make more w’ay and get on faster tlian the “ Pioneer,” taking the 
season of navigation. What is your opinion on that point? 

Mr. Harwood. — I do not think the greater poAA'er would be of much assist' 
ance. I think that the power of the vessel to run at the ice is almost 
sufficient, and is as much as a vessel can stand. 


Sd Nof. 1851. 


792 . Sir E. Parry. — Had you any apparatus for lifting the screw up ? 

Mr. Harwood. — Yes. 

793 . Sir E. Parry. — Had you occasion to lift it often? 

Mr. Harwood . — Ye.s, a great many times. 

794 . Admiral Faashawe. — Was the rudder unshipped at the same time? 

Mr. Harwood. — Yes, except when sailing. 

795. Admiral Fanshawr. — Did yon find that the concussions the ship met 
with on striking were: liiihle to injure the machinery ? 

Mr. Harwood . — No. 

796 . Sir K. Parry. — Was the machinery in good order Avhcii your ship 
returned to England ? 

Mr. //a/vcoorf.-— Some of tlic cylinder facings Avanted repair, and some other 
minor repairs are retjuired. 

797 . Sir E. Parry. — But that might hav'c occurred in any other service? 

Mr. Harwood . — Yes, certainly. 

79B- Sir E. Parry . — '^Phen could you haA'e remained out another season 
cffccti\'ely with your steamer if it had been necessary ? 

Mr. Harwood. — Yes. 

799* Sir E. Parry. — What was the temperature of your engine room; when 
you got into Baffin’s Bay, for instance ? 

Mr. Harwood. — 95, 96 , and 100. 1 have seen it at 105. 


Mr. RYDER called. 

800. Chairman . — What vessel were you chief engineer of? 

Mr. liyder . — Of the “ Intrepid.” 

801. Chairman . — Did you find, when the temperature fell A'ery much, in the 
navigatiou of the Arctic regions that the pip«‘s got choked up or frozen ? 

Mr. Ryder. — Yes; one pipe particularly; the injection pipe. 

802. Chairman . — And you had no means of remedying that difficulty ? 

Mr. Ryder. —The remedy for the future would be to pass the injection pipe 

through the boiler; but this need only be used when the temperature was 
reduced. 

803. Chairman . — How much later do you think a steamer can navigate 
the Arctic seas than a sailing vessel, taking into consideration the loss of the 
temperature and the coldness of the weather ? 

Mr. Ryder . — In our own case, as far as I could see, not many days. The 
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ICC vras too thick, and wc could not break it. If we bad a powerful steamer , 
wc might navigate two or three weeks later than sailing vessels; but the 
increased consumption of fuel would not warrant that. 

804. Sir E. Pn> r»/.~ Could you have navigated longer in your own vessel 
than you did V 

Mr. Rydei'. — I think not. 

80.5. Sir E. Parry. — You had apparatus for lifting the screw? 

Mr. liytlur. — Yes ; and were obliged to lift it some scores of times. 

806. Sir E. Parry. — Was it iiudcr the same circumstances that you lifted 
the rudder ? 

Mr. Ryder. — No ; .sometimes wc lifted the screw for sailing purposes. 

807. Sir PL Parry. — Can you suggest any improvements in the machinery ? 

Mr. Ryder. — No, I think not, with regard to the screw, the shaftings, and 

tlic steam arrangements. 

808. Sir E. Parry. — Were the engines in good order when you came here ? 

Mr. Ryder. — Yes. I understood that the engineers’ report of the engines at 

Woolwieii was, that we couhl have gone out again immediately if it had been 
required. 

809. Sir (r. Back . — I'heu your engines would have been effective for another 
winter? 

Mr. Ryder. — Yes ; but the fuel would have been insufficient. 

810. Admiral Fansliutvfi. — Did yon experience any difficulty in freeing the 
“ Intrepid ” from the ice at her winter quarters ? What is y^our opinion on that 
subject,, as it affect-s a screw steamer ? 

Mr. Ryder.- - 1 am oi‘ opinion that there would bo no difficulty whatever. 

811. Admiral P'amhaiec. — Did the vessel suffer? 

;l/r. Rijder. — No, not that I am aware of. 

Hl'J. Sir O liaeJt.— l\\ navigating thc.se seas would you prefer a larger 
si camel" than the “Intrepid?" 

Mr. 72/yf/ei-.— -With a larger steamer there would be a larger consumption of 
fuel, and that is not advisable. You would not get increased speed or power 
in eorrespondciiee with the amount of fuel con.sumcd. A heavier vessel might 
break through the ice, but the collision with the ice would be much increased. 

81.3. Sir E. Parry . — Did your inaebinery .suffer in any degree by concussion 
with the ice ? 

Mr. Ryder. — One of our suspending rods of the screw frame was damaged by 
being forced upon the berg. By the coucu-ssion with the ice with the composi- 
tion screw, the entering angle of one blade was slightly bent. The screw was 
replaced by tlio wrought iron one, coming home, through all the difficult 
passages of the ico. 

814. Chairman. — How .soon could you get your screw up in an emergency? 

Mr. Ryder. — It has been got up in seven minutes, and we can get it down in 
about eight or nine minutes. That is the shortest time. 

81.5. Sir E. Parry. — Couhl you suggest any better mode of raising the 
screw than that w’hich you had ? 

Mr. Ryder. — I dare say I might, upon consideration. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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Sepenth Day, November 4, 1851. 

Present, Kcar-Admirni Bowles, C.B., M.P., Cbairman, 
llcar-Admiral Arthur Fanshawe, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Bcechey, 

Captain. Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fcgcn, Secretary. 


LIEUTENANT M'CLINTOCK, late of the “ Assistance,” called. 

8l(}. Chninnan. — Were you on shore when the first traces were found of the 
wintering places of the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” ? 

Lieutenant M'Clintock. — No. 

817. Chairman — You have no personal knowledge of the search ? 

Lieutennat JiPClintoc/c , — No ; I landed subsequently at Cape Riley. 

S18. Cha inna a. --Vrom what you know, do you think the search for records 
was complete, and that there is no reason for apprehending that anything 
was overlooked or left behind ? 

Lieutenant M* Clin fork . — I think everything was quite complete. 

819- Chairman . — Did you, in passing to the westward in September 1850, 
observe the Wellington Strait in such a manner as to be able to judge whether 
it was blocked up with ice at that time ? 

Lieutenant M'CHntoeh.—Vfc passed along tlic edge of the fi.vcd ice. 

820. Chairman. — What is your opinion of that barrier? Was it old icc or 
ice of the preceding year ? 

Lieutenant Clintnek. — It was ice of ditlerent formations, most of it was 

two or three years at the least. 

821. Chairman. — Then it had been fixed in that place two or three years? 

Lieutenant Clintock. — Yes, 1 think so. 

822. Chairman.— you consider yon.^'self sufficiently competent to speak 
of the different sorts of icc that you observed ? 

Lieutenant RP Clint ork . — I think so ; but there is a great deal of uncertainty 
as to the Age of ice, which no amount of experience can remove. 

823. Sir E. Parry. — How many voyages have you been ? 

Lieutenant M* Clintock . — I have been out two winters and four summers in 
the Arctic seas. 

824. Chairman.'^'i'han it was your opinion that Wellington Strait had 
not been opened for any purposes of navigation during the preceding year 
1849? 

Lieutenant M Clintock . — Just so. 

825. Chairman. — Have you any reason to believe that it opened in 1850? 

Lieutenant RP Clintock . — I think it did open. 

826. C/mtmnn.-T-You think it opened completely for navigation in 1850 ? 

Lieutenant Clintock. — I cannot say to what extent, perhaps about thirty 

or forty miles. 
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827. C/iaimnn. — What I a.'ik you is, whether the Wellington Strait Bras 
navigable during 1850, whether the ships could go in? 

Lieutenant CUntock. — Yes, from Avhat 1 have been told by Captain Penny, 
and from what I have heard of the Aincricau expeditious having drifted up, 
r think so. 

828. Chairman. — What did you know of the American expeditions drifting 
up? 

Lieutenant CUntock. — They drifted up to 75° 25' from the published 

account. 

829. Chnimnn. — Do 'you know from your own knowledge what progress 
the Americans made lo the northward? 

Lieutenant CUntock. — No, I do not. 

8.‘10. Chairman . — Can you .speak of your own knowledge further about the 
navigation of Wellington Strait at that time ? 

Lieutenant M* CUntock. — No. 

831. Chairman. — When you returned this year, after you got out of your 
winter quarters, what was the state of Wellington Strait ? 

Lieutenant M' CUntock . — We could sec no ice along the eastern shore 
northwards of Hccclicy Island. Wo could see eight or ton miles to the north 
of IJocchoy Island in 1851. 

832. Chairman . — State the date of that ? 

Lieutenant At CUntock. — I think it was on the I3th of August 1851. 

833. Chairman. — Yon naturally ^aw the west first; what was the appearance 
of the channel on its western side? 

Lieutenant M'Clintock. — It was oonipletoly bloc‘kcd with icc from Cape 
Hotharn, about three quarters across the Wellington Channel. 

834. (‘hairman. — Then in your opinion was there any reasonable hope that 
the strait might have become navigable during any part of the remaining 
season for navigation in those .scas.^ 

Lieutenant AI*CUntoc/t.--Yc», 1 think so. 

835. Chnirnum. — Do you think that if the expeditions had remained at the 
month of the strait about a fortnight longer, the strait might have cleared 
suflieicntly to enable them to get into the open sea discovered by Claptain 
Pcjiny ? 

Lieutenant AL CUntock . — I can only say that it is probable they would. 

836. Chairman. — Why do you think it probable ? 

Lieutenant AL Clint ock.— -Vnm the portion I saw clear on the I3th of 
August, and from the forward state of the st'asoii in 1851. 

837. Chairman. — Then with respect to the land journeys that, you made 
during the c.irly part of the year 1851, you arc quite convinced that you 
searched every part of the Melville Island, and the whole coast between your 
wintering places and Sir Edward Parry’s at Winter Harbour, as well as the 
whole of the coast marked as searched by you on tliis chart. You arc quite 
convinced that your examination was so exact in that part that no traces of 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition could have been overlooked ? • 

Lieutenant CUntock. — Yc.s, I am quite convinced of that. My exainina* 
tion commenced on Byain Martin Island ; all that 1 examined confirms my belief 
that it would have been impossible that we could have passed any conspicuous 
traces of the Franklin expedition. 

838. Chairman . — And there was no trace of anybody having been at Sir 
Edward Parry’s wintering place until you arrived there yourself? 

-Lieutenant Af‘ CUntock. — None. 

839. Admiral Fanshawe. — Did you trace any lane or lead in Wellington 

.Strait at the time you spoke of, and how far? , 

■ Lieutenant CUntock . — My answer ' was, that there was no ice observed 
from the crow’s nest along the eastern shore ; there was no obstruction to naw- 
gation at that time. 
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840. Admiral Fanshnwe . — Did you express to Captain Ommanney any opinion lAeut, M Owtaek, 

as to the probability of tlic passage through the strait at that time? — 

Lieutenant M* Clintock. — No. Nov. is5i. 

841. Admiral Fun shawe. — You were in the “Assistance” with Captain 
Ommanney ? 

Lieutenant M' Clintock. — Yes; the state of the ice was reported from the 
crow’s nest and entered in the ship’s log. 

842. Admiral Fnnsliaipe. — Arc you giving evidence of what was reported 
from the crow’s nest, or what you saw yourseli'? 

Lieutenant M- Clintock. — What was reported- from the crow’s nest. Iain 
giving evidence from the report that was communicated to me, and not from my 
own observation. 

84.3. Admiral Famhawe . — Then your opinion of the ice was not from your 
own oi)Scrvntion but from the report fi’om the crow’s nest ? 

Lieuteriant M' Clintock. — Yes, so fur as regards the position of the ice. 

844. Admiral Fanshnwe. — Who made the report from the crow’s nest ? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock. — I do not recollect; there was constantly one of the 

petty officers in the crow’s nest. 

845. Admiral Fanshaiee. — Was it seen by the master or any other officers of 
the ship ? 

Lieutenant ]\P Clintock . — I am almost certain it was seen by Lieutenant 
Mcechum, the third lieutenant of the ship. 

846. Admiral Fanshnwe. — Were you at Cape Riley also ? 

Lieutenant M* Clintock. — Yes. • 

847. Admiral Fnnsliawe. — And took part in the-seorch there of the cairns? 

Lieutenant il/‘ Clintock . — Yes. 

848. Admiral Fnnshawe. — There were some .stones placed in circles, I 
believe ? 

Lieutenn7it il/‘ Clintock . — Yes. 

849. Admiral Fanshaive. — Was such a search made of Cape Riley as to 
convince you that no record was left? 

Lieutenant At Clintock. — Yes. 

850. Sir E. Parry. — Are you acquainted with the harbour of Beechey 
Island ? 

Lieutenant At Clintock. — No. 

851. Sir E. Parry . — Do you know the form of it? 

Lieutenant At Clintock. — Yes, I think I do. 

852. Sir E. Parry. — Is it your opinion that any ships could be forced out 
by or with the ice ? 

Lieutenant Rt Clintock. — No. 

853. Sir E. Parry. — When you were at Melville Island your resources 
would not permit you to go to the nortliward of Bushnan Cove, so that you 
had not any opportunity of seeing anything of the north shore of Melville 
Island ? 

Lieutenant At Clintock. — No. 

854. Sir E. Parry. — What was the state of the ice between Cape Dundas 
and Banks’s Land ? 

Lieutenant AtClintock. — It was remarkably heavy and closely packed. 

855. Sir E. Parry. — Was it heavier ice thhn, generally speaking, you had 
seen to the eastward ? 

Lieutenant AtGintock. — Yes, much heavier. 

856. Sir E. Parry. — Was there any appearance of the probability of an 

opening in that ice up to the time you saw it ? , 

Lieutenant Af‘ Clintock. — The appeumnee of the ice was such as to indicate 
qiotion at some period of the year, but there was not the slightest appearance 
of its having been navigable to the westward of Melville Island. 
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857. Sir E. Parr^. — ^Was that the case also to the south of ,where you were 
off Cape Dundas ? 

Lieutenant M' Clintoclf. — Yes; it refers to the ice between Cape Dundas 
and Banks’s Land. 

858. Sir E. Parr}!. — Does that remark apply to the whole of the ice to the 
southward of Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant M* Clinlock. — No. 

859. Sir E. Parri /. — State wdiereabouts in your opinion it was likely to be 
navigable to the south of Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant M>CUntork . — 1 think to the cast of Winter Harbour. 

860. Sir E. Parry . — What appearances gave you reason to suppose that ? 

Lieutenant Clintock . — The much less crushed up appearance of the ice ; 

and from the c.xtcnsive floes there could not be so much pressure as there was 
off Cape Dundas. 

861. Sir E. Parry. — Then you think a ship could probably get to the 
southward and westward more easily to the eastward of Winter Harbour than 
by going on to the west part of Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant hP Clintock. — Yes. 

862. Sir E. Parry. — You saw Banks’s Land pretty clearly, did you not? 
Lieutenant iW‘ Clintock . — Yes. 

863. Sir E. Parry. — What sort of land did it appear ? 

Lieutenant il7‘ Clintock . — It was high land, similar in character to the land 
about Cape Dundas. • 

864. Sir E. Parry , — Did you distinguish any capes ? 

Lieutenant ilf* Clintock. — No. 

865. Sir E. Parry. — Did you see any ravines ? 

Lieutenant Clintock . — Ves, several. 

866. Sir E. Parry. — Did you see any appearance of a w’ater sky in that 
direction anywhere to the southward and westward of Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant M* Clintock. — No. 

867- Sir E. Parry . — What wus tlic date at which your best view in that 
direction was obtained ? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock . — It was on the 28th of May 1861. 

868. Sir G. Back . — Where was your position ? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock . — It was in about 74° 40' latitude (to the north of 
Cape Dundas) and 114° 28' longitude. 

869. Sir PL Parry. — About what height were you above the .sea ? 
Lieutenant APClintock . — 600 or 700 feet. 

8/0. Sir E. Parry , — You said your examination of the coast began at 
Byam Martin Island ; where did you end ? 

Ueulemnt Al^ Clintock . — My examination of the coast included the south part 
of Byam Martin Island, and then from Point GrifHths the whole of the southern 
coast of Melville Island to Cape Dundas, then along the west coast into 
Liddon’s Gulf into Biishnan Cove, from which I returned over land to Winter 
Harbour, and then from Winter Ilarlxnir nearly the same course back to the 
ship. Returning from Byam Martin Island 1 followed round the shore of 
Grah.'im Moore Bay to Cape Cockbum, and thence along the shores to the ship 
at Griffith’s Island. * * 

871. Sir E. Parry. — Had you an opportunity of noticing the rise and fall 
of the tides in any part of your voyage ? 

Lieutenant APClintock. — No, except the indications along the shore. 

872. Sir pj. Parry. — You had no opportunity of noticing from which 
direction the flood tide came ? 

' lAeutemnt M* Clintock. — No. 
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873. Captain^ lieechei/.—^\d you make any observations on the stream Limt. M'Cliniddt. 
outside Beechey Island ? 

Lieutenant CViV/toc/c.— No. 


874. Captain Beechep . — You do not know whether there was .siiiy stream 
probably ? 

JAeulcnant AP Clintnek . — Wc made no observations on it, but we could not 
help remarking that the ice set to the eastward ; that Avas independent of the 
wind I thftik. 


873 . Captain Bcecheif . — ’’riien you are of opinion that the prevailing stream 
is to the southward and eastward out of Wellington Strait? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock. — Yes. 


876- 'J'Vr fir. Buck . — May I ask you whether you saw any Esquimaux 
encampments on Melville Island ? 

Lievie-nant Clintock. — Yes, there were three or four different positions 

along the south shore. 

ft 

877- rSVr G. Back . — Were they old encampments, or of recent date ? 

Lieutenant Clhitock . — They were very old. 

» ft 

878. Sir O. Back.— Hid you see any animals on the coast, more particularly 
on Melville Island ? * 

Jjieutenant il/‘ Clinfnck. — Yes. 


879. Sir G. Back . — What were they ? 

Lieutenant APC/infuck. — 1 saw four bears, forty-six musk oxen, twenty 
reindeer, seventy hares, one wolf, about fifty ptarmigan, many large flocks 
of JJrent geese, and many ducks in large flocks. 

S80. Sir n. Back. — Of those how many did you' kill? 

Lieutenant APCHntock . — One bear, four musk oxen, one reindeer, five 
hares, twelve ptarmigan, thirteen ducks, and one Brent goose. 

881. Sir G. — ('oiild you h.ive killed >norc than tliat if your necessities 

had required it? 

Liculeuunt JiPCliniock.- Yes. 

882. Sir (i. Buck. —How many more do you think y'ou could have killed ; 
could you have doubled or ti'chled the number? 

Lieutenant M‘'Clintoc.k. —\ think lh:tt ne.'irly two thirds of the animals 
might liave been killed, and a Large tuimber of ducks iuid geese. 

88.3. Sir K. Purri/. — Did you notice which way' the ducks and geese were 
flying? 

Lieutenant M* Clintock.- -X think they generally came from the westward, 
and were going to the eastward. 

884. Sir li. Parry. — Did you at that time form any idea of any open water 
in the direction in wliich llicy were flying ? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock . — No. 

885. Sir E. Parry. — Was there any indication of open water to the north 
when you, were upon Melville Island? 

Lieutenant JXP Clintock. — No. 

886. Sir E. Parry. — From what you saw do you think it possible that 
parties of men entirely dependeht upon their own resources could exist through 
the year by laying up in the summer season that which was to last them 
for the rest of the year, supposing them to be well supplied with arms and 
ammunition ? 

Lieutenant liP Clintock. — I think there was sufficient game for that pur- 
pose, but 1 think they would Ixj short of fuel with which to cook it. The 
scarcity of fuel would render it impossible for them to maintain themselves 
although there was plenty of game. 

887. Sir G. Back. — Did you leave any notices of your travels ns you 
proceeded by Cape Dundas ? 

. Lieutenant AP Clintock. — Yes. 


X 
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8R8. Sir (i. Buck , — Will you state vrluTe ? * - 

LieutmmH APCHnhrk . — In several positions; the princip^ were in Skene 
Bay, Winter Harbour, and Bu.shnan (.ove. Also one on the western extremity 
of Melville Island readied. 


HSy. Sir (j. Jiot'k. -Vw tlml purpose, did you erect cairns or any con- 
spicuous objects I hat could bo .seen? 

Lienlrnant M' CUniork. — Y es. 


S90. Sir (i. Barit. — What were they ? 

.Liciifananf. M'Blinft ('aims of stone. 

SQl- Sir (i. Bark. — May I ask you how many days you were out on 
this journey alto^n tlier, from the time of your leaving your .ship till your 
return ? 

Lkutrnanf M'^CUntork.-- I'^ighty tlays. 

89^. Chairtnan.— Had you expressed any opinions as to the probability 
of Sir John [’’raiiklin having passed througli tlie western strait, early in the 
year before the search was eoiumciiced, or in the paper that was edited iii 
the sipiadron al ihat lime, thi- Aurora Bomalis? 

Jjienieaani CHiihn'l:. •-\’e^. 

89''k Cliairmaa. Did you ihiiik at that time that Sir John Franklin laid 

gone up the Wellinalon Channel ? 

Lirufrnaiif M'^CIiniock. ^'es. 

H9‘t. i'liaintiaa. ■ Did the sub.seqiient proceedings eoiitirni you in the belief 
that that was Ihe course of Sir John Franklin’s expedition 

Liratrnant ilBf.'ii/ilack. - Yes. 

S9.'i. (.■hairwaa. Will sou .slate \our reasons? 

LirufeaanI M'C/lalork.- Sir ,\t)\\xi Franklin probably found the ice to Ihe 
westward last, as we f()und it, and that then he retraced his steps to try Wel- 
lington (Channel. Seeondly. that his travelling parties irom Beeehey Island 
would have got as litr as (Japtain IVnuy’s, and woidd have received the same 
encourageiiient ; also from tlie tiiel. «)f the workshop on shore, they .seem to 
have lelt rather hastily, as d'ii liivourable ojiportuuity had pre.''tnled itself, and 
the} lost no time in availing themselves til* it. 

(1/ialniiaa.- --I'hr'tr were your reasons tin’ thinking that he had gone up 
AVcllingtou .Strait ? 

Lirulriiitiii j\tVlintark. - I think another ina\ he added, not having Ibiind 
any record at l'eeeh<;y Island. 

Cliainiiaii. - -Do not you eoiisider, on the eontrary, if he had taken 
the new channel that he would have lefl at his wintering place some infor- 
mation of tlic route he had taktai, to guide others in tin* search for him? 

• JAeuicaant Cliriiork . — 1 think not. 


898. CItainaan . — W hy do you think so.^ 

Lirufenant J/‘(y7/«/oc4’. — I think it was in accordance with his instructions 
that he made the second attempt by Wellington Channel. 

899- Chainiiaii. — Then if Sir John Franklin took that direction, can you tell 
why no traces witc found of his previous exploring parties which he had sent 
out to di.scovcr the channel that he afterwards took him.sclf 

Lmiteaant M' Cliiifnrk. — Some traces were found, I believe, as far as Capt! 
Bowi-n on the east side. These journeys were accomplished wlien the snow 
was on the ground, and one could hardly expect to find traces of him two 
or three years after. 

900. Chairman. - -Do not you think they would do as subsequent explorers 
have done, set up cairns in conspicuous places? 

Limtcnant M‘ Ciinfork. — 1 have no doubt they did on reaching the farthest 
point, as Sir James Boss did. I think hi.s travelling parlies put up cairns before 
they conimeuccd the return to their ships. 

901. Chairman . — Then you think eaims would have been discovered on 
either side of the Queen’s Channel had Captain Penny’s exploring partfes 
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proceeded farther ? How can you explain satisfactorily to us that Sir John 
l'’rai)klin's exploring parties should not have done the same thing as other 
explorers ? 

Lmttenant AVClhihck . — I think they did before they comracnccd their 
return, but I think that neither Capiam IVnny nor Mr. (ioodsir got as fiir 
•IS the rranklin travelling parties may have attained. 

902. ChnirmnH. — 'fhen under all these circumstances you are of opinion that 
further search ought to have been made in that direction before the return of 
the expedition to England 'r 

JJeutenant CHatock . — Yes. 

903. Admiral Fanshawe. — Did you form the opinion you liave given that 
Sir John Franklin had ascertained by his exploring parties the appearances of 
the sounds and islands and open water beyond Wellington Channel which were 
seen by Captain Penny before Captain Penny’s return.-' 

Lieutenant Clintock. — Yes. 

904. Admiral Fanshmre. — '['hat was your previously formed opinion ? 

Lieutenant yl/‘ Clintock. - - Yes. 

905. Admiral Fnnshaice.- -Were your men much exhausted when you 

returned ? * 

Lieutenant AP Clintock. — No. 

906. Admiral Fanshmee. — How much longer do you imagine they could 
li!i\'c sustained th.e same labour and privations ; how much longer than the 
eighty days yoiir were out? 

Lieutenant AL Clintock. — I believe that thev could have y-oiie on three or 

•I 

lonr weeks longer if it had been necessary to do it. 

907. Admiral Fansliaice. —Vlow' long aller the summer commences, do you 
think it praclicahic to travel over llie ice by sledges ? 

fjientenant AL CUntnck. —l think travelling becomes almost impracticahlc in 
that locality after the t.'ith of June. 

90s. Captain Ueec/iet/.- Do you think yon could hiU’c. reached Banks’s 
Land, as marked on the chart, if you had been left to your disiavtiou r 

Lieutenant M' Clinfni k. — Ves. 

909. Captain Zfccc/icy. — What distance did it appear to you tliat Banks’s 
Land was from (’ape. Dmidas ? 

Lieutenant ALCHniock . — .About filty miles. 

910. air E. Parrt/.-- -Is that about the distance that I made it? 

Lieutenant Al'Clintui k.— 'Ses. I eoiisidcr it uhmit filly miles. 

911. air E. Parrt/. — Does my idea of the distance coincide with your own ? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock.- ■ Yes. 

91‘^. Admiral Fanslunce. — You have; .stated the mimber of day« you were 
out ; will you state the number of miles y< u travelled, and the daily average ? 

Lieufenant AP Clintock. — My sledge tru veiled 901.) statu U‘ miles; the daily 
average was twelve miles. I walked considerably more than 900 niilc.s. 

913. Admiral Fanslmwe. — What was your longest d.av'.s journey ? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock. — 'j’wenty-fbur statute miles. 

914. Captain BeecJicp.- Could you have commenced your journey earlier 
than you did ? 

Lieutenant APCiinloe.k. — Under the circumstances of our equipment, 1 
think not. 

915. Captain Beechep.— W'hy could you not ? 

Lieutenant M^Climtock.— Because we were not prepared to meet so great a 
degree of cold. 

916. Captain Becchep. — Did you sec any land to the westward of your 
position to the west of Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock . — Yes. 

^917- Captain Beechep . — Will you state how tar it appeared to yon to extend ? 
'Lieutenant AP Clintock . — It was -land extending from the north shore of 
JLiddon Gulf westward to longitude 1 17° 40', in noilhcrn latitude 75 

" X 2 
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918. Sir E. Parry. — Between that and Banks’s Laud you saw no landf 

Lieutenant M*Cfinfock. — None. 

919- Cuptain Beeehcy . — Was the ice in motion any time during your 
journey ? 

Lieutenant M' CUntock. — No. 

920 . . idmiral Panshuwe . — How many men of the sledge crews returned to 
the ships, by the arrangements made by Captain Austin, sick or frost bitten 
during your exploration ? 

Lieutenant CUntock. — ^hVom the division of sledges under my orders ten 
men were sent back disabled by frost bites, illness, and debility. From my own 
party two were sent back disabled by' severe frost bites. 

921 . Chairman. — You have said that you think further search ought to be 
made in the direction of Wellington Strait. Will you tell us in what way, had 
you commanded the expedition, you would have prosecuted that search, taking 
into consideration the quantity of provisions you had left ? 

Lieutenant CUntock . — It is impossible to say what I should have done 

nad 1 the command of the expedition. 

922 . Chairman. — You must take into consideration the instrdetions from 
the Admimlly, which were, that unless some traces of Sir John Franklin werc 
found, to return to England at the end of the season of I S.'S! ; you must take 
into consideration also your provisions, and that you were then at the 13th of 
August ? 

Lieutenant ]\PCIintoik . — I think I should have done my utmost during the 
navigable season of 1851, and that I should have conic home in obedience to 
my orders. 

92 .‘J. f.'/trto wrn/.---You are s|)caking of l.’ith August. You got out of your 
winter quarters as soon as you could. You wore off the straits ou the 13th of 
.\ugust. How would you have proceeded, and in what direction, to make 
the further search which ytai considered necessary ? 

Lieutenant Ak CUhtock.- -I said, I think, I would have done my utmost during 
1 lie iiavigahlc .season of 18.51 by sending one or more vessels up Wellington 
Strait, hut to return in time so a.s not to risk another winter, in compliance 
witli the Admiralty' orders. 

924. Chairman. — You mean, I apprehend, that you would have sent a 
steamer up to the open ivatcr you saw off (Jajie Bowden ? 

.Lieutenant AP CUntock. — jYi*s. 

925. Chairman. — Supposing the steamer had (bund open water ? 

Lienteuant Al' CUntock. — 1 would have proceeded as far as possible in th.it 

direction. 

92(). Chairman. -In that ease, supposing that you bad found the strait open, 
you would haye gone forward with the whole expedition? 

Lieufenanf AP CUntock . — 1 w'ould send up oue or more vessels, and if the 
strait had opened 1 would have gone further, but still hearing in mind that 
if no further traces were tbund it was our duty, in compliance. with our 
orders, to return. 

927 . Chairman. — .All that yon know on the subject at present of the 
navigable w'atcr is, that there is an open lead ten miles up. All the evidence 
wc have had states that the ice across the strait extends twenty or thirty' 
miles up the strait, so that this open water reported to you could not have 
been more than one third of the whole barrier? 

Lie.aiennnt AI' CUntock . — Yes. 

928. Chairman. — Then do you think that it would have been prudent with 
only two Ye.ars provisions left to have risked passing a winter in the upper 
part of this strait, not knowing where it might lead to, and having no certain 
traces that Sir .Iqlin Franklin went that w';iy' ? 

Lieutenant AP CUntock . — It is a risk which I would try to avoid by returning 
helbrc the winter set in, but I think it is only a risk which it would' haw 
been my duty to nui were 1 placed in such a position. 
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929. C/ifl*rTOo«.-~Ho'w much more of the navigable season remained to itpcUiaoA 
you on the lt3th of August? 

liieutenaut Hif Clintock . — Three weeks. 

930. Chairman. — If you had ascertained, on a farther examination of the 
barrier, that it still continued fast to the northward, how much longer would 
you have remained off Cape Riley ? 

Lieutenant Af‘ Clintock. — In any delay that I might have made there I would 
have been governed by the appearance of the ice. 

931. Sir E. Parry. — What records did you find of my expedition of 181 9 
and 1820? 

Lieutenant Clintock. — The first record found was at Kushnan Cove, and 
consisted of W'liting on parchment deposited in a tin cylinder beneath a cairn 
of stones ; the tin ej’linder was very much corroded and the writing nearly 
obliterated. The ne.xt trace found of the (‘xpeditiun of 1819 and 1820 was a 
monument on 'I’ablc Hall near the Winter Harbour, but wc had not time to 
search for the rce-ord beneath it. The third record found wa.s an inscription 
upon a rock at Winter Harbour, on a sandstone rock, 'fhe fourth and last 
record found was on a point .south of Fife Harbour; it was a paper document 
in a sealed bottle, buried beneath a cairn of stones ; it was in perfect preser- 
vation ; it was replaced together with the record of the expedition of I80O 
and 18,'>i. 

932. Sir E. Parry. — Do you consider bottles better than tins for that 
purpo.se, from what you sajv ? 

Lieutenant M' Clintock. — Yes, much better. 

933. Sir Ij. rarrij. ~~''X\\A{ records did Captain Austin leave at his winter 

quarters ? . ^ 

Lieutenant Clintock. — 'fwo monuments ; one on the south point f)f 
Griffith’s Island, the other 011 ( !apc Martyr. They were built with stone from 
ten to fifteen feet in height, and in each a record was placc'd. 

934. Sir E. Parry. .Do you know whether in bottles or cylinders ? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock. — 1 do not know. 

935. Sir E. Parry. — You Avere with Sir Jame.s Ross in his last expedition, 

Averc you not ? 

Lieutenant APCHnluck . — Ye.s. 

936. Sir E. Parry. — M'hat record did you leave at your Avinter quarters at 
Port Leopold ? 

Lieutenant M' Clintock. — Tlie paper Avhieh Axas sub.sequeutly found, I think, 
by the North Star. 

937. Sir E. Parry. — Was there more than one record left there ? 

Lieutenant At Clintock . — Not that I am aAvare of. 

938. Sir E. Parry. —As it appears to haA'c been the general practice to leave 
records at all the places Avintcred in by our ships, Avliy do you think Sir John 
Franklin deviated from that practice ? 

LieAtcnnnt At Clintock. — I think his deviation from that practice A\'as not 
intentional, but that it avus overlooked in tlic excitement of leaving his winter 
quarters hastily. 

939. Sir E. Parry. — As you have said that it Avas not likely that ship.s 
could be forced out of the harbour of Becchey Island, have you fiinncd any 
idea as to what circumstances led to so sudden a departure of Sir John 
Franklin's expedition as not to give time for leaving a record at so important a 
station as that ? 

LietUenant At Clintock. — I suppose that a favourable opportunity presented 
itself for prosecuting bis voyage which hastened his departure, and that nol 
having left a record avus an oversight. 

940. Sir E. Parry. — You think then that under sonic such ciirumstnnce.s 
. you might have omitted to leave the records there yourself? 

Lieutenant At Clintock. — Yes, I think so. 
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lAtwt. M'ClmUtek. 941 . Chnirman , — Aix' you aware that ou the 13th of August 1851,, t^'heu 
Mil NoT'issi crossing the mouth of Welliiigtou Channel, Captain Ointnannev 

* ‘ * wont aloft himself fbi- the jmiposc of ascertaining the nature. of the ice, and 

that he called Mr. Elliott, the second lieutenant, to witness what ho saw on 
that occasion ? 

Lieiitffnnnt (Uiniock. — I was not aware of that. 

943. air E. -Parry. — Did you meet with any drift wood on your journey ? 

LiruUinant M^()rnUock.- -()x)\y oi\Q small piece in Graham Moore Bay. It 
appeareil t o be. decay eil lir. 

013. Sir G. Park. — There were no indications of its having been cut or 
charred ? 

Lieutenant M^C/intock. — Mo. 

044. Sir G. Back. — Was there any ice blink at -your extreme point of 
view Avestward from flapc Dnndns? 

Lieutenant JI'/‘ C/intock, — Yes. 

040. Admiral Fanahawe. — Were, you present at any interneAV between 
Captain Austin and Captain Penny in 1851 ? * 

Lieutenant M‘'Clintock. --l^o. I have not seen Captain Penny this year 

until to-dav. 

■/ 

046. Admiral Fanshnire.- -W'A\e you any' suggestion to offer to the Coni' 
inittce as to any improvement in the. fitting-up or equipment of sledges for 
ice travelling, from your experience? 

Lieutenant M* Clin fork.- -I think our equipmehts might be cunsiderablv 
improved. 

947 . Chairman. — Will you send into the Committee any suggestions you 
may have to uiaTte on this subject?* ' 

Lieutenant M' ( Hintovk. — Yes. 

94 s. Chairman. — In what time could you prepare those suggestions? 

Lieutenant APCHntock. ■ -I will draw them up, and send them in on Friday. 


Mr. Aheniethy. Mr. ABERNE THY called. 

Oig. Chairman. - You were in Sir .John Ko.ss’.s expedition? 

Mr. Ahernethy.- Yes. 

900 . Chairman. — When you passed from Cape Riley to the western side of 
Wellington Straits, did you make any observations upon the nature anti quantity 
ol' the iee in September 18.50? Were you near enough to make correct 
ob.scrvations ? 

Mr. Ahernethy.— It came uuder our observation, because we were the first 
vessel that came into what ive call Union Bay ; that was on the 27th of August 
1 8-50, the day on ivhich w'C went in there. 

951 , Chairman. — Did you see the ice in Wellington Strait on that day? 

Mr. Ahernethy. — Yes, it ivas so closely packed. 1 saw Captain Penny and 

the two Americans working to the northward. There was no other way for 
them to go at that time. 

952. Cluiirman — What was your opinion of the ice at that time ? Were the 
straits navigable or blocked up ? 

Ah. Ahernethy. — Not navigable. 

95.‘5. Chnirman. — What sort of ice was it ? 

Mr. Ahernethy. — It was heavy floe icc. 

954 . Chairman. — Did you consider from the appearance of the ice <m the 
27 th of August that it was likely to break up, and that the straits would clear 
before the end of the navigable season ? 

Mr. Ahernethy. — My opinion is, from what 1 know and from what I have 
heard that it ^id not break up in Wellington Channel, and that Wellington ‘ 
Strait was not navigable during the year 18.50. 
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955. Chairman. — What extent of ice north and south do you think remained 
at the conclusion of the navigable season in 1851 ? 

Mr. Abernetkv. — As far as I know from the report that I have had and my 
own experience 1 should say about twenty miles. 

956. Chairman. — Did you see any open water to the northward of the ice ? 

Mr. Aherneihy . — I did not. 

957. eVia/rmfln.—Do you think that, sup^msiug the extent of icc up and 
down the strait, from north to south, was twenty miles, anybody couhl have 
seen open water on the other side at a distance of twenty miles ? 

Mr. Abernethy. — No, I think not. I know nobody could do that. 

958. Chairman. — For what i-eason ? 

Mr. Abernethy. — From the ship’s mast-head you could not see open water 
twenty miles. 

• 

959. Sir G. Back. — You could see whether there was an ice or a water blink ? 

Mr. Abernethy. — You might guess at it, but guessing is not what we want. 

960. (^airman. — Can you give us any turthcr particulars of the state of 
the icc tnat year before you crossed over and went into your winter (|uartcrs 
near Griffith’s Island? 

Mr. Abernethy. — It was a very open season, but when we crossed Wel- 
lington Strait Ave crossed to Cape Llotham between Griffith’s Island and 
Cornwallis Island, and there wc found the ice stationary, not broken up at 
all, and avc could not get any further. 

961. Chairman. — Then you went into your winter quarters? 

Mr. Abernethy. — Yes, that was the only thing avc could do. 

9G2. Chairman. — (Jan you tell w'hen you first heard of open water being 
discovered to the north of Wellington Strait ? 

Mr. Abernefhy.-~'i think it Avas on the 10th May that I heard open water 
was found in Wellington Strait. 

9fi3. Chairman. — What opiuiuii did you form from your own cxpcrieriee ? 
Did you think it wa.s part of the navigable channel? 

Mr. Abernethy . — Yes, I Avas always of that opinion. The flood came from 
the AA’Cstwnrd, behind Cornwallis Island in the South Channel, Avhcrcas in 
Lancaster Sound and Buitoav Strait the flood comes from the sontliAvurd. 

9^-1 ■ Sir E . Parry. — Hoav do you knoAv the flood comes from the westward 
to the north of Cornwallis Island ? 

Mr. Abernethy. — I heard from Captain Fenny that the flood tide comes 
westward to the north of CJornwallis Island. I had always that opinion before 
Captain Penny told me. 

965. Chairman. — You did not see the open water yourself ; you know no 
more about it than you have heard ? 

Mr. Abernethy. — No. 

966. Chairma?t. — And you did not make any inland journeys yourself? 

Mr. Abernethy. — Yes. , 

967- Chairman. — How far ? 

Mr. Abernethy. — Forty miles, as near as I know. 

968. Chairman.^lixkt no journey that enabled you to see the open water 
and to judge fo* yourself? 

Mr. Abernethy. — No. 

969. Chairman. — Then you do not from your oAvn personal knowledge knoAv 
anything more till you got out of your winter quarters again, and came bock to 
the entrance of Wellington Strait ? 

Mr. Abernethy. — Yes. 

970. Chairman. — ^Will you tell us what you observed? Was the ice there 

still? . 

Mr. Abernethy. — The ice was there still, and if ever Wellington Strait 
Avas clear of ice it was clear last season, for I saw the ice coming down like 
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stolu's down 11 liill, iiad tlicrc^was water at the back of it ; that was on the 
1 2th of August 1H51. 

971- ChairmuH . — Whei'e were you at that time ? 

Mr. J fierce///?/.— Crossing the mouth of Wellington Strait, within sight of 
land. It was quite dear; we could sec from Cape Hotham to Beecbey 
Island. 

972. Chnirma/i. — What situation did you fill in the “ Fejix”.’ 

Mr, Abttnirlhi/. — Master. 

9715. Clmirnmn. — Did you go up and oxanilnc the ice after you were 
cast, ofl'? You were coming across by Cape Hotham and Cape Ililcy, and saw 
the ice go out ? 

Mr. Ahcrncthjf. — Yc.s. 

971. Chairman. — And when you got to the southward, the ice was still 
coming out V 

Mr. Ah(‘rnethji/.—Yt.'si. 

97-'>. Chairman . — And you think that if you had waited the ice would have 
cleared out entirely ? 

Mr. Ahcrnet/n/. — My opinion is, that the ice was breaking nj) at tnat time in 
tlie strait. 

976. Chairman,.— \lovi long do you think it Avould have taken' to clear the 
strait ? 

JIfr. Almrnefhi/.— -I do not know. I think we could have found a way past 
had ue wanted to go up Wellington Strait. 

977. Chairman. — Krom ^ our knowledge of Arctic navigation do you think it 
would have been prudent, sujiposing you had found a Avay through the .strait, to 
j)cr.severe in a search which must have involved the risk of passing a second 
winter there, with, at that advanced season of the year, only two yeans pro- 
visions on board ? 

Mr. Abernrtin /. — 1 would not risk that, lor a different arrangement must be 
made. Wellington Strait is a dangerous navigable passage, particidarly to 
go to Cornwallis Island, and the ice flowing about with the tide. It would not 
bo safe for a .ship to go up lUeiv. 

97S. Chairman . — Then you lueaii to .say you would not Jiave proeeeded into 
Wellington Strait':' 

Mr. A/nirncthjif.- - No, not if I had wished to keep my head ; nothing could 
be done, iu iny opinion, farther than was done. 

979. Chairman. — 'Fhen you consider that both expeditions were ju.stified in 
returning to Irnglaiid Avithout making any further .search this year? 

Mr. Abr.rncthj /. — Certainly, I say so. 

980. Chairman. — You would not have taken up your winter quarters again? 

Mr. Ahr.rnethif . — No, certainly not. 

981. Sir E. Pofrif. — Which Avay do yon think Sir John Franklin Avas likely 
to have gone ? 

Mr. Ahernelhy . — 1 really do not kuoAv hoAv to ansAver that question. 1 
cannot ansAver it, because it is all guess Avoi-k. 

982. Sir E. Parrif. — ;Were you ashore at llccchey Island ? 

Mr. Abernrlhif . — Y cs. 

983. Sir E. Parrtf. — Do you think it was avcU searched for documents ? 

Mr. Alernefln /. — I searched it myself; I turned up every stone, and I went 

to every place Avith a pickaxe, and overhauled it myself. 

984. Sir E. Parry. — Wem you on shore at Cape Riley ? 

Mr. Abernatinj. — Yes. 

985. Sir E. Parry. — Do you think it was well examined ? 

Mr. Abr.rnethy . — Yes, I have every reason to think so. 

986. Sir E. Parry. — From your experience in the icc do you think that 
ships Avintcring in Bccchcy Island could have been forced out by the ice ? 

Mr. Abernelhy. — No, I am quite sure they could not have been forced out;, 
they might haA'c been forced in, but not out. 
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987- Sir E. Parry . — The Committee have asked you these questions because Mr. MmuAj/. 
they consider you an experienced person in navigation amongst ice. State to 
the Committee what your experience is ? 

Mr. Abemelhy. — I was six voyages in whalers before I went out with 
Sir E. Parry. I was two voyages with him. I was only one \vintcr with him ; in 
1827 >ve did not winter. Since that 1 have been four winters and five summers 
with Sir John Ross. 1 was with Sir James Ross iu the Antarctic rc^ons four 
years. I was one -voyage with Sir James Ross in Barrow Straits to Port 
Leopold. Then in the “ Felix that was another winter. 

• 

988. /Sir K. Parry. — When you returned in thcL“ Felix " to the cost side of 
Wellington Strait in 1851 did you see any lead or lane of water upon the cast 
side of the strait ? 

Mr. Ahernelhy. — I do not exactly know about that, for I did not take much 
notice. I did not want to go tliat way. 

989. Admiral Famhaice. — Do you know whether anybody iu the " Felix ” 
saw it? 

Mr. Aberneihy. — There was no one who had a better right to look after it 
than myself, but I did nut w'ant to go that way, the floes were coming down. 

990- Admiral Fanslinire,. — What time elapsed from your leaving Assistance 
Harbour to your reaching the winter quarters of the “ lirebus ” and “ Terror"? 

3ir. Ahernelhy. — We left winter quarters on the I2th of .\ugust, and we 
wt'iit to Union Bay on the same day. WT* left it on the next morning at 
1i)ur o’clock. 

J)91. air (3. Back. — Tio yogfi know anything about a piece of tin siiid to 
have been found there by Adam Beck ? 

Mr. AhtTudhy . — No, 1 did not see it, although 1 went there to look lor it 
1 went to the top of the hill to look for it. I heard there had been such a 
thing, and I went to look for it myself, but I did not see it. 

992. Sir G. Back . — Was Adam Beck a man whose word you could 
rely irpon ? 

3Ir. Ahernelhy. — No, I should rather hesitate ; he is not a person I would 
rely much upon. 

99.'k Sir E. Parry. —Why ? 

Afr. Ahe.rae.thy. — Because he equivocates so much ; he Avould say one thing 
at one time, and at another time a very different thing. 

<)9'1. Sir E. Parry.— Was he a sober man ? 

Mr. Abernethy. — No. 

JWii. Sir E. Parra. — Did you believe his story about the ships being lost 
up by Cape Y ork ? 

3ir. Abernethij. — No, I do not Ijclicvii that exactly, but, as I said to Captain 
Austin, “ it was Avell to look into it, as it had been reported to us.” 

996. Sir E. Parry. — Do you believe it now ? 

Mr. Abernethy. — No, I do not. I never did believe it 

997. Sir E. Parrjf. — Do you as an experienced man in Baffin’s Bay think 
that two ships could Ik^ lost upon the north-east part of it, and the vessels 
destroyed, and the crews all murdercd or perished ? 

Mr. Aberneihy. — I think not. 

998. Sir E. Parry. — You have known ships to be lost in Baffin’s Bay ? 

Air. AberneBiy. — Yes, up iu Melville Bay. 

999. Sir E. Parry. — Have the crews escaped generally ? 

Mr. Abernethy. — Always escaped, because as long as there are ships there 
is no danger. 

1000. Sir G. Back. — As you have had a great deal of experience amongst 
icc, you will be able to answer a question I am now going to put. It has been 
related by good authority that in the middle passage of Baffin’s Bay, the ice 
has been known to run over a vessel, so that in a fcw minutes nothing was seen 
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~ ^ might have happened to both Sir John Franklin’s ships ? 

4th Nov. 1851 . Abernethf. — It might hayc happened. I know that ice will walk over 

a ship, but to take the two at once is not probable. 

1001. Sir (}. Back. — But you know that ice will “ walk over ” a ship ? 

Mr. Aheructhy. — Yes. 

lOOa. Sir G. Bach. — Have you in your experience ever known such a case 
to have happened to a .ship ? 

Mr. ^bcniethij. — I saw a ship belonging to Aberde(.*n, called the Elizabeth 
she was taken ott' by two jBoes of i(!C, the one flot; walked up over her side, 
and the other cringed the other side, ainl fhe ship was lost, but the men were, 
saved by junipingon the ice. 

100;i. Chairman. — How'w'cre the men saved aftenvards? 

Afr. AbcrncHiy. — They escjiped over the ice to the next ship. 

1004. Sir Q. Back . — Whereabouts was this? 

Air. Abernethy. — I think it was in Melville Bay. 

lOO.'j. Sir G. Back. — Supposing that no ships had been near, what then 
■would be your opinion as to what wouhl have happened to the crew of the 
“ Elizabeth”? 

Air. Ahcrnefhy. — 'I’lniy must have made their best way to the shore by the 
boats. The men on such occasions are always saved. 

100(1. Chairman. — Supposing such a ea1astro])he to have happened to Sir 
J. Eranklin’s ships, if there had been no olher ships neai', where could the 
people have gone to ? i 

Mr. Ahcrndhy . — They must have gone lo where the natives are, and they 
are with them still if tlujy arc in existence at all. That is all they have to do. 
Some of the officers who went with Sir John I'Vanklin know the ICsquimaux ; 
and I think that search should be made amongst ihcst; dirterent tribes of 
Esquimaux on the north side of Baffin’s Bay. 

1 007. Chairman. — And you think that if Sir John Franklin’s ships were broken 
up in Ihiffiii’s Bay, and the men arc still alive, they would be ibund among the 
Esquimaux ? 

iMr. Abernathy . — Yes, 1 think so. 

KtOH. Sir K. Parry . — Have you kuow'u much of the Esquimaux in that 
part of Melville Bay ? 

jUr. Abcrnclhy.~—\cii, 1 have. 

KM)}). Sir E. /V/nv/.— -Eroui whjit you know' of the l'!ls(iuimaux in other parts 
do you think they are likely to have murdered our people ? 

Air. Aherwthy. — No, I Jicvei’ believed anything like that ; they do not 
appear to have any ill teeling toward.s us ; tlu'y are a differciit kind of people. 

Lieu*. Osbor?,. LIEUTENANT SHEllAIlD (JSBORN called. 

1010 . Chairman.— You eonunuuded the steam tender “ Pioneer”? 

Lieutenant O-sborn . — Yes. ** 

1011. Chairman. — You were employed in the exploring parties to the south- 
west in the spring under Captain Onnuauney ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Y es. 

1012. Chairman. — And you explored along the .southern part land marked 
in the ehart as explored by you ? 

Lieatenant Osborn. — Yes, the last part of it. 

1013. Chairman. — Do you think that it was so thoroughly examined that no 
traces could be left behind of the missing expedition ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Yes. 

1014. Chairman. — Did you examine the gulf laid down in the chart ? 

Lieatenant Osbwn . — Captain Oinmamiey went down and examined it. 

10113. Chairman. — Was that the first Arctic expedition that you hod been 
connected with ? 

Lievimarit Osborn. — Yes. 
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1016. Chairman. — And you have made no mrsonal observations as to the /Aeia. Otbom. 

ice in the Wellington Strait, cither in Scptemiier 1850 when you crossed it 

going to the westward, or when you returned and crossed to the eastward ? ** 

LiexUenant Osborn. — Nothing more than the other officers who made the 
search. 

1017. Chairman. — In 1851 did it look likp old ice or new ice ? 

Lieutenant Oshorv . — It was decidedly fixed ice. . , 

1018. Chairman. — You think the strait had been opened the first year that 
you saw it ? 

Lieutenant Osborn . — No, 1 did not think so. ^ 

1019* Chairman, — When you rccrosscd it in the following yean what was the 
state of the ice ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — It was broken on the west side, from Barlow Inlet to 
Cape llotham ; there was broken or loose ice to the southward ; on the cast 
side water was running up towards Point Innes. 

1020. Chairman. — How far did you sec ? What was your range of vision ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — I went on to the crow’s nest, and on a clear day we 

calculated we saw t<;n or twelve miles. 

• 

1021. Chairman. — You saw no open water over the fixed ice? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — No, nothing that I should say that looked like that. 

I saw a strong ice blink to the. northward. 

1022. Chairman. — You had no opjjortunity of ascertaining the amount of ice 
north and south of the strait sit thsit time ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — No. * 1 saw sin ice blink to the northward, .and a piece 
of loose stuff' to the westward. 

H)2S. Chairman. — You had no opportunity yourself of seeing these two 
lines of ice marked on the chart. I)o you think they are accurately laid 
down ? # ^ 

LUmtennut Osborn . — I should think so. Of the lower one I can judge, for in 
1850 the ice wais fixed at the time w*‘ crossed, but in 1851 wo were not far 
enough to the northward. 

1024. Admiral l<'an.tlanre . — IIow many days were you out from the ships to 
the. south-west ? 

Lieutenant. Osborn. — Fifty-eight days. 

102.0. Admiral Fnnshawc. — What was the total distance in miles that you 
went over ? 

Lieutenant Osborn . — I think .006. 

1026. Admiral Fanshawc. — How many days were you alone after parting 
from Captain Ommanney? 

Lieutenant 0.^born:- -From the l6t.h to the 25th of May. 

1027. Admiral Fanshawe. — From yiair oivii observation do you consider 
that there is any navigable sea in the soiith-wc.st direction, along the coast 
you travelled ? 

Lieutenant Osior/i.-— No. 1 never saw anything that had that appearance. 

\{y2S. Admiral Fanshawe. — In what state did your men return to the ships 
were they much fatigued ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — On the day they returned they were much fatigued, 
otherwise they were in good health. 

1029. Admiral Fanshawe. — How much longer do you consider they might 
have undergone the same labour with the same amount of provisions ? 

Ijieutenant Osborn. — On the outward march we were 011 bare allowance, 
and on that they could not have gone on more than eight or ten days. In 
returning wc were able to give our men increased jdlowance of food in conse- 
quence of the rapid march. That improved their hcaltli considerably. 

1030. Admiral Fanshawe. — What animals did you see ? 

Lieutenant Osborn . — Two foxes on the outward march, two bears* on the 
Jiomeward march, but they were close to Griffith’s Island. 1 killed a fox. 1 
think 1 saw 18 ptarmigan. 
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1031. Chairman. — No ducks or gccsc ? 

Lmiivnani Osborn. — Yes ; I think a couple. As we reached Griffith’s Island 
the bears were pa.ssing to the north-west. 

1032. Admiral Fanskawe. — I>o you think you could have travelled over 
the ice with sledges during the whole of the season ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Not with^heavy sledges. 

1033. Admiral Fnnshawe. — Up to what ]jeriod ? 

Lieutenant Osborn . — Up to the 15th of .lime. 

1034. Admiral Fanshatre. — State how many men of your sledge division 

were frost-bitten ? ■ 

Lieutenant Osborn. — One on my .sledge, and Mr. Hamilton’s sledge had two 
men slightly frost-bitten. 

103.5. Admiral Fanskawe. — How many men returned to the ships sick under 
Captain Austin’s arrangements ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — One man only. 

103G. Admiral Fanshnwe. — Taking into consideration the provisions you 
had, could you have carried the .seareli further to the south-west ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Nt) ; if I had taken the same time in coming back as I 
took in going out 1 should have been out of provisions when I reached the 
ship. I timed myself. 

103/. Admiral Fanshawc. — Have, you any suggestions to make to the 
Committee for the improvement or ecpiipmcnt of sledges to carry out ic(v 
travelling ? 

103H. Chamnan. — It would be more satisfactory if you were to put your 
suggestions on p-aper, and send them in to the ('oinmittec ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — I will do so. I will .send them in on Friday. 

10.39. Admiral Fanshnwe. — Were you present at any interview in 18.51 
l)ctween Captain Austin and Captain Penny?® 

Lieutenant Osborn. — No. 

1040. Sir (1, Bark. — Did you see any lOsquiinaux ('iieanipments in your 
journeys to the south ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Yes ; one very old one. 

1041. Sir G. Back. — How old was it ? 

Lieutenant Osborn-. — I eaniiot tell ; but a great number of years. 

1042. Sir G. Back. — From your southern extrenuty did you see any lane 
of water or loom of land to the .south-west ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Not to the south-west j I struck off to the west, and I 
think 1 saw a loom of land. It cleared up, and the loom of land disappeared, 
and I saw a distinct loom to the southward. 

1013. Sir G. Back . — M^hat distance do you suppose that land was off? 

Lieutenant Osborn . — I think about twenty or twenty-five miles. 

1044! Sir G. Sack. — Did it .appear to be mountainous or hilly ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — It was distant so that I could not tell, — perhaps about 
300 or 100 feet. 

1045. Sir E. Parry. — Wfis it your impression that it was connected with 
the land on which you stood ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Yes. 

1046. Sir E. Parry. — From your experience of steamers in navigating 
among the ice, arc you of opinion that they arc of great value in that 
navigation ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Yes, of great value. I should be sorry to go in any- 
thing else. 

1047. Sir E. Parry. — Do you think that the season of navigation is 
prolonged in any degree by having steamers in those seas ? 

Lieuienant Osborn . — Yes ; perhaps for ten or twelve days, just while the 
young ice is forming. 
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1048. Sir E. Parry. — To about what temperature do you think steamers 
make the navigation practicable under those circumstances ? 

Lieutenant Osborn . — To three or four degrees below zero. • 

1049- Sir E. Parry. — Did you navigate in as low a temperature as that ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — No. 

^ ■ ■ 

lOiiO. Sir K. Parry . — Then on what do you form your opinion ? 

Lieutenant Osborn . — On the ease with which we navigated at a temperature 
of three above zero. 

lO.*)!. Sir E. Parry. — Were any of your pipes choked by the ice under 
these circumstances ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — We kept a careful watch upon the injection. 

10.52. Sir E. Parry . — Was the injection water never impeded coining in by 
the ice ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — It was not reported to me as liaving occurred. 

10.5:1. Sir R. Parry. — Do you think tliat is a circumstance to be appre- 
hended ? 

Lientenanl Osborn. — Ye.s. 

10.51. Sir R. Parry. — Wliat was the nature of the laud to the south-west on 
which you went ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — The low limestone began rising in the interior to bills, 
forming from 1.50 to :100 feet. 

I 

105.5. Sir R. Parry. — Was a great deal of the laud over w'hich you travelled 
there, low land ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — A great deal ; the beach was mostly so. 

1056. Sir R. Parry . — Did you perceive any appearance of shoals in the 
ofling, by i<-e being pressed up upon them ? 

Jjieutenant Osborn . — I saw tlie^sbiugle showing itself constantly between nips 
in the floe. Tin.’ floe bad broken, and turiwid up the gravel where the pressure 
liad been. 

105/. Sir P', Parry. — Wtis that .at any distance from the beach? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — The ■weather was usually tliick. On one occasion I 
saw at farthest fifteen miles from the beach. 

105.5. Sir pj. Parry. — Then you ■would consider that coast a very diflicult 
anil dangerous one ? 

Lieutenant Osbam. — Yes, one decidedly to be avoided. 

1059. Sir R. Parry. — Did you find any driflr wood in fbe course of your 
journey ? 

Lieutenant Osborn . — No ; I nevci- saw a piece. 

1060. Sir PJ. Parry. — As you got to the southward did the horizontal 
magnetic needle become more sluggish f 

Lieutenant Osborn . — It appeared to improve as we went from our longirude 
of 100 degreesr 

1061. Sir E. Parry. — Was it of practical use as jm instrument for taking 
bearings ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Katcr’s compass was. 

1 062. Sir E. Parry. — And you used it for that purpose ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Yes. 

1063. Admiral Fanshawe. — Were you ever in a position of particular danger 
in a steamer in those seas ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — I have been in a position of diflieulty. 

1064. Admiral Fanshawe. — State when ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Off Wolstcnholmc Sound. It was our intention to rejoin 
the " Resolute ” and the “ Assistance,” and we had to pass through thirty miles 
of very heavy pack ; the vessel became almost helple.ss, and it was only by 
oonstantly backing and proceeding that we forced our way through it. 
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1065. Sir O. Back. — In your optinion do you think that everything wan done 
that could be done by both expeditions for carrying out the search ? 

LiHutermnt Osborn. — Yes, 1 think so. 

1066. Sir. G. Back. — Do you therefore think that Captain Austin and 
Captain Penny were fully justified in coming home ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — ^Yea, I thought so then. ^ 

1067. Chairman. — Were you present when the winter quarters of the 
“ Erebus ” and “ 'IVrror ” were discovered ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — No, I was there after the discovery. 

lOfiS. Chairman. — Did you go on shore at the time the search was being 
marie for records ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — 1 visited it several times afU!r the search had been made. 

1069. Chairman. — And you know that every possible search was made for 
anything that might have been deposited there by Sir John Franklin ? 

I.ieufenant Osborn. — Yes, a most careful search had apparently been made. 

1070. Sir E. Parry. — ^\V'^hcn you vrcrc on the spot, what was your opinion 
of the route Sir .Fohn Franklin had taken ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — My opinion was, that he had grmc to C^ape Walker to 
carry out his instructions, and that he returned when he found that it was 
impracticable, in order tg proceed up Wellington Channel. 

1071. Sir .R. Parry, — Under all the circumstances, what is ytnir impression 
on that svd)ject now ? 

I/iente.HaiitOsborn.— y[y impression is, thal Sir John Franklin has got. to 
the no)'th*west by Wellington Strait, or some other route. 

1072. Sir E. Parry. — Do you think now that Wellington Strait was th<' 
most probable route lie pursucil ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Y es. 


LIEUTFNANT J. H. (^A^'Oll called. 

107:1. Chainnan.-— Yon commanded the “ Intrepiil ” ? 

Lieutenant Cntor . — Y es. 

10/4. Chairniau. — WY^re y^ou present when the first traces of Sir John 
Franklin having wintered were discovered? 

Lieutenant Cator. — Y es. 

lO/h. Chairman. — Do you .think that every search was made for records 
that might have been left there ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — Y es. 

1076. Chairman. — As far as you know, do you think every possible search 
was made to prevent any document deposited by Sir John Franklin being left 
behind unobserved ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — Not when Ave first found them. ' • 

1077- Chairman. — Do you think the search subsequently made by tile officers 
of the expeditions to obviate the possibility of anything left behind ivas complete ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — Yes. 

107R. Chairman. — Did you, in crossing the mouth of Wellington Strait, 
make any observations on the ice? Was Wellington Strait open or closed 
at that time ? 

Limlenant Cator. — It was closed. 

1()79- Chairman. — Have you been an Arctic voyage before? 

Lieutenant Cator. — No. 

1080. Chairman. — Then you are not able to give any information about 
the age of the ice Avith which Wellington Strait was closed ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — Comparing it with the ice met with in Baffin’s Bay, \ 
think it is much heavier in Wellington Strait. 
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1081. Cfutirman.-— Hoyt near to the southward extremity of the fust ice in r«,«. 

Wellington Strait did you pass in September 1850? ‘ 

fjieutcnant Catar. — Vfa went close along the edge. Wc took the only Not. I8si. 
opening there was, Wc crossed before the other ships. We had ice on both 
sides, Jind the only opening was from Point innes to Barlow’s Inlet. 

1082. Chairman.— And the whole way across was blocked up by ice at that 
time to the northward ? 

JjimUenant Cator . — Yes. 

1083. Chaintuin , — Howfsir do you consider you saw from the crow’s nest? 

Lieutenant Cator . — 1 should think twenty miles at the outside. 

1 084. Chahtnan . — Did you see any open water or any up{)earancc of open 
water to the northward, or anything like a water sky ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — No. 

108.5. Chmrtnan . — Did you accompany any of the exploring parties at 
the spring of this year ? 

Lieui^iimnt Cator. — No. T Avas employed preparing the vessei for sea, and 
Avas three weeks away trying to procure fresh meat for the expedition. 

IOhG. Chairman. — On the 1 1th of August 1851 did you again pass the 
southern barrier of Wellington Strait ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — Yes. 

] OS/. Chairman . — What observations did you make as to the state of the 
icc you had left in the preceding autumn ? 

Lieutenant Cator . — I think the icc was of a heavier nature than in the 
previous autumn. It was more hummocky. 

loss. Chairnum . — As you pas.scd over to the eastward did you see any 
leads of Avater ? 

Lieutenant Cator . — Up from Ueechey Island, as far at. I could see, there 
Avus towards Cape Innes. 

1089. Chainnan.—lioyi far do you think you could see them ? 

Lieutenant -About ten miles. 

1090. Chairman. — Was th.at a broad or n;ui-OAV channel? 

Lieutenant Cator . — It might have been four or five miles wide, without any 
iij)pareiit obst.ruolion of the iee as far as I could see. 

1091. Chairman. --Vi as the icc apparently running out of the -strait at 
1 hat time ? 

Lieutenant Cator . — I do not think it Avas. I should say it was packing up 
Wellington Strait. 

1092. Chairman . — You did not sec any ice coming rapidly from Wellington 
Strait ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — No. 

1093. Chairman . — Do you recollect which Avay the wind was at that time ? 

lAeutenant Cator . — It was a calm in the morning. Towards one or two 

o’clock in the afternoon Ave got clear of the ice, and there was wind from 
the west or west-north-west. 

J 094. Chairman . — How long did you remain in that neighbourhood ? 

Lieutenant Caior . — We steered doAvn Baxi'ow Strait the same day and never 
stopped. 

1095. Chairrmn . — Are you sure that was on the 1 1th ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — No ; it was on the 12th, the day Avhen avc left Assis- 
tance Bay.” 

1096. Chairman. — ^Thcn on the 1 2th you proceeded down BarroAV Strait ? 

lAeutenant Cator . — Yes. 

1097. Chairman. — Did you, from any observations of your own at the time, 
consider that there ttes a probability of Wellington Strait opening and 
becoming navigable during the remaining part of the season ? 

lAeutenant Cator. — No, I imagined that the ice was packed. 

Y4 
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1098. C/iaimrtw.— Does that apply to the open channel that you had 
seen? You had seen an ojkti channel close into the eastern shore." Where 
do you think that open channel closed ? 

Lieutenant (Jator. — That I cannot answer, for I have no idea where it closed. 
The ice struck me as packing up Wellington Strait. 

1099. -How far did yon go in your attempt to procure fresh 
meat for the s(|iiadron ? 

Lieufenant Cotor. — Al)OUt eight miles. 

1 loo. C/iairmm. — Wliat animals did you see ? 

Lieutenant ('alur.- Loon, and duck, and dove-key. 

1101. Chairman. -An}' (luadiupcds ; musk oxen, or bears 2 

Lieutenant Cafor. — No. 

1 1 02. Sir K. Parrj/. — Anything besides birds ? 

Lieutenant. Cafor. — No. 


1103. C/iairnian.- -■'WiW you state your ophiion as to steam navigation. To 
what extent might you ])rolong the examination of those sen with steam vcs-scls 
I)c\'ond what you might do with sailing vessels ? • 

.Lieutenant (Jator . — We could not prolong it alter tin; tcmpc*rature. fell to 3 or 
4 below zero. Wc tried it in reaching Oape Walker, and our injection pipes 
Jrozc then, and we wertjj^obligcd to apply hot cotds out of tlie furnace. 

1 101. Chairman.— Ani]. by that means could you keep the engine working? 

Lieutenant (httor. — Yes, but not with any ellieieiiey ; for when the cinders 
bceamo cold the ^vater froze again. 

11 ().">. Chairman.- TIow many days longer in Septemher last year were 
you able to prolong the navigation willi the assislance of steamers? 

JJealenanl Cafor. - -1 should say lour or live days later. 

110(1. (Jhairma a. —Ihwc. you any knowledge of any further eircumstanre^ 
with regard to the search lijr Sir ,h)hn Franklin which you Avish to state to ilie 
(.‘onmiitlec ? 

Lieutenant Cafor.- — No, none. 


1 10^' (Chairman. - • Do you think that everything was done by both expedi- 
tions to carry out the instruction ol‘ the Admiralty? 

Lieutemin I . Cafor . — Y es. 


I lOH. Chairman . — And do you think anything furllier might have been 
done liy persevering at the risk of passing another winter in Harrow’s Strait? 

Lieutenant CV//«r.- --l do not think there eoidd, lor the men were worn by 
their exertions in travelling in the spjing. 1 do not think they could accom- 
])lish anything equal to the distance in the second year. Without they^could 
have got further than C/ape Hiley, they would have to go o\er nearly 300 miles 
before they found new ground beyond Avhat Captain Penny had explored. 


11 (>9- Then you do not think that anytiiing could have been 

done Avith the ships theinsclvc.s if they could have got above W cllingtou Strait 
into the open water? 

Licatenanf. Cat or. —Yxom. all I have heard, I should say not. 


IIU). Chairman. — Were you present at the semch and the examination 
that Avas made in consequence of a report that Avas received fi'oin Adam 
JJec'k ? , 

.Lieutenant Caior. — No, I AA'as not present. 

nil. 1C. Par rtf. — What Avas your impression on tlie spot as to the 
course Sir John Franklin pursued after leaving Beecbey Island? 

Lieutenant Cafor. — My idea Avas that Wellington Cliannel was the course he 
Imd taken. 


1 1 12. Sir E. Parr//. — Having hcai'd all the circumstances,* noAV what is still 
your impression on the subject ? 

Lieutenant Cator . — I do not think he ever passed Cape Biley. 
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1113. Sif E> hcRrd Rnd considered all the circuuistances, 

what is now your impression on the subiect ? 

Lieutenant Color. — My impression is that he never passed Beechey Island 
either to the west or north, but that he was swept away oy the ice a n*! lost in- 
Barrow’s Straits. My reason for that is, that when we were at Beechey Island 
the ice coming out of Wellington Strait set in round us towards Cape Rilev, 
and very nearly cut us off from the “ Assistance.” We had to go close in to 
the land ice, between the drift and the land ice. 

n 1 4. Sir G. Back. — ^^rherefbre you infer that Sir John Franklin’s vessels 
have been swept away ? 

Lieutenant Color. — Yes. 

1 1 15. Sir Q^KBack. — Out of Union Bay ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — I suppose he has lieen swept from his winter quarters. 
My impression is, that he has cut out to the edge of the ice, and been swept 
away by the ice coming down, and carried away to the south-east. 

1116. Admiral Fanshawe. — Were you present at any interview between 
Captain Austin and Captain Penny ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — No. 

1117. Admired Fanshawe. — Were you ever in any position of danger in the 
“Intrepid?” 

Lieuienant Cator. the 27 th of August 1851 j^was driven in contact 
Vr'ith un iceberg, and was forced forty ftet up against the berg ; the ice ran 
under us, and forced us up with our taffrail Ibrty feet above the edge of the 
doc, and our bow was thirty feet above. 

1118. Admiral Fanshawe. — De.scribc any damage the vessel sustained, and 
how she w'as extricated ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — We lost our rudder, and broke our screw framing. 
Wc were altogether twenty-one hours in that position. The ice eased off, and 
we slipped down off the berg. Wc came down quite eas'dy 

1 119« Sir K. Parrfj . — Did the hull of the vessel sustain any damage ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — [ think it was strained, but it was not damaged much. 

1 120. Sir E. Parry. — Was the steam machinery injured by it ? 

Lumteiwnt Cator. — No, not at all. 

1121. Admiral Fanshawe. — What was the lowest temperature that you ever 
navigated the “ Intrepid” with under steam? 

Lieutmant Cator. — 1 think it was three or four below zero. 

1 1 22. Admiral Fanshawe. — What was the date of that ? 

Lieutenant Cator . — To the best of my recollection it was on the 12th of 
September 1850; wc were navigating under steam at a temperature of three 
below zero. 

1123. Sir G. Back. — After Captain Penny’s return from his discovery «of 
open water above the Wellington Strait do you know whether he asked 
Captain Austin for a steam vessel to pilot it up there ? 

lAeutenant Color. — No. 

* 

1124. Sir G. Back. — You never heard? 

Lieutmant Cator. — No. 

1 125. Sir Q. Barde. — You have said that evei^ thing was done by both expedi- 
tions. Do you think, therefore, they were justined in coming home this season ? 

Lier/denant Cator. — Yes ; I think they were juAified in returning. 

Mr. BRADFORD called. 

1 126. Chairman. — What ship were you surgeon of in the expedition ? 

Mr. Bradford . — Of the “ Resolute.” 

1127. Chairman. — ^Were you present when the winter quarters of the 
" Erebus ** and “ Terror" were discovered ? 

. Mr, Bradford. — Not when they were first discovered. 1 was there when the 
search was made. 

Z 


LUsa. QOsr. 
4tli Nov. 1851. 


Mr, Bradford^ 
Surgeon, 
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3lr. pradfard, 1128. Chairman. — And did you think the search was so complete that there 
Surgeon. uq probability of any records being overlooked or left behind ? 

.4th nIITibsi. Brat1fonI.^\ think the search was quite complete. 

1129. Chah man.-~Gwpc Riley yon have no knowledge of, I believe ? 

Mr. Bra<yord. — No ; 1 B’as not on shore there. 

11.30. Chfiinnan.— You .Tssisted in tlic exploration of the coast to the west- 
ward during the early part of the spring of this year? 

Mr. Bradford. — Yes. ^ 

1 1.31. Chairman. — Will you point out where your separate search began ? 

Mr. Brodford. — It lM^g.an otf Griffith’s Point, east coast of Melville Island. 

'riicn I proceeded along tlic cast of Melville Island to the nu^hward, reaching 
about 7G° 21', north latitude. I w'as there stopped by the w'catner, heavy gales 
of wind Iron tin; nortl|\vard and we.stn ard. 1 remained two or three days, and 
then rctunied southwards towards Byam Martin Island, carrying out the 
instructions I had received. Then 1 returned to Bathurst Land from Byani 
Martin Ishand, ^vent round Graham Moore Bay, exploring the upper parts of 
it, rounded (Jape CJockburn, and returned along the coast by Alison’s Inlet, 
round by Bedford Bay up to Cape (Japcl, where I inert Mr. M‘Clintock again. 

I then retumed by Mr. M'CJlintock’s route to the shij). 

1 132. Chairman. — llow long were y«m absent? 

Mr. Bradford. — Righty days. 

1 133. Chainnati . — llow nismy people had yon ill or frost-bitten? 

Mr. Bradford. — 1 sent no men back with frost bites, but every man in the 
tent suffered more or less from frost bite.s. 

113-1. (‘hairman. — And you are quite convinced that the search w^as made 
with such care and minuteness that nothing was likely to be ovcrUxrkod ? 

Mr. Bradford.- - - Yes, I am convinced of that. As a proof, I found Lieutenant 
Aldiich’s cairns on the east coast of B3'am Martin Island, not having pre- 
viously known that he had been there. 

1 llir). Chairman.- ■ I lave you anything further that you wish to communicate 
to the Committee with reference to the .search atler the missing expedition ? 

Mr. Bradford.-~^-No, we met with not the slightest trace. 

1 13(). ( hairman. — Do you think everything was done by the two expeditions 
to fulfil the instructions under which they were acting ? 

Mr. Bradford . — I think there was a groat deal of Ecal and enorg^y displaycil 
in carrv’ing out the objects thc}' bad in view. 

1 137. Admiral Fanshawc. — What was the number of miles 3'ou travelled ? 

Mr. Bradjhrd. — 6/0 nautical miles. 

1 138. Admiral Fanshaire. — W'liat was your low'cst temperature? 

Mr. Bradford. — 39® minus was the lowest we registered. 

1 139. Admiral Fanshamr. — W'hat was the longest day’s journey ? 

'Mr. Bradford . — Piftcen or sixteen miles, running under sail. 

1140. Admiral Fanshaive. — Were j’our men much exhausted on returning 
to the ship ? 

Mr. Bradford. — Their feet had become swollen by being so long in the water. 

Jill. Admiral Fartshawa. — From your experience, how much longer could 
the sledge crew have contiuued their labour with the same amount of 
provisions ? 

Mr. Bradford, — Not many days more, for their feet were swelling from 
walking so much in the water. 

1 142. Sir 0. Back. — Suppose a party of men left to their own resources, 
how long could they maintain themselves ? 

Mr. Bradford. — I do not think a party could tuaintain themselves at any 
place I have visited during the w'intcr. I saw game on Bathurst Land, round 
Graham Moore Bay, some deer, many ptarmigan, and a few hares. 

1143. Admiral Fansliawe. — What did you consider the latest period in the 
season that sledge travelling could be safely continued ? 

Mr. Bradford. — We returned on the 4Ui of July, and I consider we were very 
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late. I think we might go out in mauy seasons, and not Ihj able to stay -«*■. BradfM^ 
longer than the latter end of June. Surgeon. 

1144. Admiral Fanshawe. — State the number of animals , and birds you 4tli N^issi. 
killed ? 

Mr. Brat^brd. — Fifteen or twenty brace of ptarmigan. I assisted in killing 
a bear at the west part of Graham Moore Bay. Melville Island is very barren 
of game. I saw nothing there hardly ; in fact 1 only shot one brace of ptarmigan 
along the coast. 

I14.'>. Admiral Fanshnwe. — Can you suggest any improvements in sledge 
travelling by equipments or other means ? 

Chairman. — We will ask you to put any suggestions you may have to offer 
on this point in writing, and send them in on Friday ? 

Mr. Bradford. — I will do so. 

1146. Chairman. — Were you present at any iiitcr^fecw between Captain 
Austin and Captain reuny in the present year? 

Mr. Bradford. — I have met Captain Penny in Captain Austin’s cabin before 
the travelling commenced, but not since the 4th of July. 

1147. E. Parry. — When you wore at your farthest north on the cast 
coast of Melville Island, did you see any appearance of open water to the 
northward ? 

Mr. Bradford. — None. 

1 148. Sir E. Parry. — You saw’ nothing but ice. ? 

Mr. Bradford. — Nothing but ice. 

1 1 4!l. Sir E. Parry. — What did you think was the dircetion of the laud in 
Melville Island beyond your farthest point ? 

Mr. Bradford. — My view was very limited on- account of the heavy drill 
snow and gales of wind. 

1160. Sir E. Parry. — Do you think that Bathurst Land and Melville Island 
arc connected ? 

Mr. Bradford. — I have one reason for thinking so, the smoothness j)f the 
floe and the want of pressures on the noi th part of Byairi Martin Island. 

1 1.51. Sir E. Parry. — Had you any opportiluity of noticing the rlic and fall 
of the tides on your journey 1 

Mr. Bradford. — No. 

1 1.52. Sir E. Parry. — Was the land veiy barren on Melville Island? 

Mr. Bradford . — Yes, very barren in vegetation, and deeply^ covered with 
snow. 

1153. Sir E. Parry. — And it appeared to shelve oft’? 

Mr. Bradford. — Yea, very much. There was considerable pressure on the 
east const of Melville Island from the eastward, but none from the northward. 

1154. Sir E. Parry. — Was the ice in the ncighlmurhood of Byam Martin 
Island heavy V 

Mr. Bradford. — Yes ; the ice in the south of Byam Martin Island was very 
heavy. ^ 

1156. Sir G. Back . — Did you sec .my traces of Esquimaux? 

JIfr. Bradford . — None along the castcni coast of Melville Island. At the 
eastern point of Byam Martin Island there were several, and very old. 

1156. Sir E. Parry. — Could you form any judgment as to the date? 

Mr. Bradford. — Tiiey appeared to Ik; similar in date to those of Cornwallis 
Island. Tliey #erc numerous along the coast of Cornwallis Island. 

1157. Chairman. — What was the state of thd men when they returned to 
England ? 

Mr. Bradford. — They had quite recovered, and were very healthy. 

1158. Sir E. Parry. — I think you lost one man. State to the Committee 
how it was ? 

Mr, Bradf}rd.—li(i was frost-bitten in the feet, in consequence of wcan'ng 
leather boots. It was against orders, and he put a pair oi felt gaiters over 
to conceal them, and maile them look like winter boots* I think the American 
ihocassins are the best things to wear in the Arctic regions. 

Z 2 
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Mr. Penny. 
4lli Nov. 1851. 


1159. The Cluiirman {addressing Captain Penny) said, — Before you go, 
wc wish to know whether you wish any other of your officers to be examined ? 

(Japtain Penny. — No. 

In reply to n similar question from the Chairman, Captain Austin said, he 
thought he should have to call Mr. Brooman. He and Captain Austin were 
walking together when Captain Penny returned, and he could speak as to what 
transpired. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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Eff'hth Day, Nonemher 5, J85I. 

Present, Ilcai'-Admiral Bowles C.B., M.P. Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur I’anshawe, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Becchey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fegeu, Scerctary. 


The Chairman .spoke as follows The (Jominittec having received and 
considered Mr. Penny’s letter of this day’s date, arc of opinion that 
he should lie informed by the Chairman, that the Committee do not 
feel themselves justified in pronouncing any opinion upon the question 
to which his letter refers ; but that he is at liberty to use his own judg- 
ment in bringing forward further witnesses if he thinks proper. 

The letter alluded to by the Chainnan was as follows : 

“ Sir, 437, Strand, rjth November 18.51. 

“ Before 1 wait upon the Committee this morning, I beg permission to ask 
if 1 may understand that I am not now in the wrong position in which I 
was placed by the publication of the correspondence lK*twecn Captain Au.stin 
and myself, making me appear to bo the cause of Captain Austin’s not going 
up Wellington Channel. 

“ If this is not proved to your sati-sfuction, I shall beg permission to bring 
forward witnesses in my favour, who can prove w’hat I wish. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, ^ 

“ With great respect, . * 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Wm. Pbnny." 


LIEUTENANT ALDRICH called. 

Il60. Chairman. — You w ere first lieutcnaut of the “ Resolute," I believe ? 

Lieutmant Aldrich — Yes. 

1 l6l . Chairman Were you on .shore, immediately after the traces of the 

missing ships on Becchey Island? 

Lieutenant Aldrich.— ^o. I was much engaged for two or three days, and 
then I was sick for about five days. 

1162 . Chainnan.— So that you have no personal knowledge of the matter ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — None whatever. 

1163. Chairman. — Did you make any observations on the appearance of the 
Wellington Strait as you passed in September 1850 ? 

lAeuienant Aldrich. — ^Nothing, beyond it being very full of ice. 

1 164 . Chairman. — Did it appear completely blocked wth ice ? 

LUsutenani Aldrich. — Yes, with the exception of the line east and west. 

1 165 . Chairman. — You were engaged in the spring of the present year with 
an exploring party in Bathurst Land ? 

Ideutenant Ala/rich. — Yes. 

Z 3 
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1 166 . Chairman. — Do you think that the part examined by you waa eb 
completely searched that there was no chance of any records or documents 
de]K)sitcd being overlooked or Ictl^ behind ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — I think so, certainly. 

1167. Chairman.— Axo. you quite satisfied, generally speaking, that the 
whole exploration of the coast to the westward by different officers was as 
carefully and minutely made us that you made yourself? 

Lieuhmnnt Aldrich. — Yes, I think so. I speak somewhat confidently on the 
point from what I know of those officers. 

1168. Chairman . — Have you any personal knowledge of the report made 
by Captain Penny in 1851 , of his having discovered open water at the north 
and west of the strait ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — No ; I was absent, I know nothing of it myself. 

1 169. Chniman. — When you got out of your winter quarters and proceeded 
to the eastward, in crossing the .strait from Cape llotham to Cape Jlilcy, did 
you make any observations upon the ice ? 

Lirntenant Aldrich. — Yes. I was ordered to the mast head by Captain 
Austin and made a report in wTitiug on the state of the ice. 

1 170. Chairman. — Do you recollect on what day of the month it was ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — It was on the r 2 th of August. We came out of tht 

Assistance Bay on the llth, and crossed the bay on the 12 th. 

1171 . Chairman.- -Xow stated to Captain Austin then that, “in compliance 
“ with his request that you .should obstT^•c irom the crow's nest to the north- 
“ ward w’hen crossing Wellington Channel, you went aloft to examine and saw 
“ large floes of ice in the channel, and that there was a continuous floe as far 
“ as the eye could reach, rendering it perfectly unnavigablc, and likely to con- 
“ limie .so .some weeks to come?” 

Lieutenant Aldrich — 1 must remark that at half past four o’clock that after- 
noon there was a. very great deal of open water to the east side of the strait ; 
but ol' cour.so, as 1 Avas not called upon to give my observations then, I did not 
give them. 

1172. Chairman. — Did you consider, at that time, that there was any 
probability of the strait clearing ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — Yes, I think so. 

117;!. Chairman. — Was the open water to the eastward of Wellington 
Strait*? . 

Lieutena lit A Idrich . — Y cs. 

1174. Chairman. — Will you state how far you saw the open water towards 
Point limes ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — 'I’cn or twelve miles. 

SI 75. C//.ruVjHrtn .— 1 suppose what happened was, that as you changed your 
position, and got further to the eastward, you got a view of open water which 
had been previously concealed fioin you ? 

Lieutenant Ahlrich. — By the ice or by reflection. I could not sec any water 
at half past one o'clock, but at four o’clock, from the change of position, I could 
.sec but very little ice. 

1176. Chairman. — How far did the water extend ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich.^'[!hcxc appeared to be ojwii water from Becchey Island 
to C.ape Bow'den. 

1177. Chairman. — What is your experience in polar navigation? Have 
you l)een more than one voyage ? 

Lievtenant Aldrich. — None previous to this. 

1 1 78 . Chairman. — Have you any knowledge of a communication from Captain 
Penny to Captain Austin asking him for a steamer to go up Wellington Strait ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — Nothing, beyond hearing that he had asked. 

J 179, Chairman . — From whom did you hear that ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — It was the subject of conversation itmongst ourselves, 
that Captain Penny bad applied for a steamer. 

1180 . Chairman. — Did you speak to Captain Penny on the subject ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — Yes ; wc had a long conversation. I said that I thonghC 
it would be very important to employ the rest of the season in steaming up 
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Wellington Channel, not with the view of i-emaining ; but because he expressed 
himself very sorry that he was not able to get further than he did. He said he 
should ask for a steamer. I have only reason to believe that he asked from 
hearing people say that he did ; I was not present at any communication that 
took place between Captain Fenny and Captain Austin on that subject, nor on 
any otlier. 

1181. Chairman. — ^Werc you at Captain Penny’s winter quarters after he 
had discovered the open water in Wellington Strait ? 

Lieutenant AM rich . — Yes. 

1182. Cluiirman. — And what was the result of your conversation, as far as 
Sir John Franklin was concerned ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — Captain Penny said he believed that Sir John Franklin’s 
exptidition had gone away in open water, and that it was now beyond our 
reach from this side. 

1183. Chairman. — How did he describe the w'ater to you that he had dis- 
covered ? Did he say that it was navigable ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — There appeared to be great difficulties for .ships and 
boats, from what Captain Penny said. He went round Baillic Hamilton and 
Deans Dundas Islaud.s. On one side or the other the ice blocked up the na\ iga- 
tion of the.se islands, and he stated that the currents were so swift that a boat 
could not possibly pull against it. 

1 184. Chairman. — What impression did that make upon your mind? 

Lieutenant Aldrich.- -Tliat tliere was a vast difficulty in navigating it, and 

that the only hope was of a steamer penetrating further than he did himself) and 
I often said to him that I thought it would 1^ very desirable that a steamer 
shoidd go up. 

ll.S.5. Chairman. — Did yoti consider yourself that if you had remained a 
further time to watch the opening of the Wellington Strait, you could have done 
so without endangering your return to England before the setting in of winter? 

Lieutcntnif Aldrich. — I do. 

I18f). Chairman. — How long do you think you could have remained olf 
Cape Riley without eiulsmgcring the. ships ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — With safety a Aveek or ten clays ; hut tluit would have 
shortened the time f(>r going up Wellington Strait in order to ensure the rctuin. 

118/. Chairman . — What Avould have been the danger if you had gone up ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich.- -'I'he danger Avould have been in getting through those 
islands, and the risk of being blocked up on our return ; the ice might have 
completely filled up the passage against our return. I do not apprehend that 
there would be any freezing in until about the first ten days in September. 

1188. Chairman. — Suppose you had succeeded in 18.51 in getting up into 
the open Avater discovered by Captain Penny, as far as Cape Sir John Franklin ; 
do you think there Avould have been considerable risk of your not getting 
back this year ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — Very considerable risk. 

1189* — Why? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — From the circumstance of the ice blocking up the 
passages of those islands. • 

1 190. Chairman. — And you would have been left there during the whole 
winter, encountering the greatest difficulty in obtaining provisions ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — Not if^fac steamers had been previously provisioned, 
as Avc were in Baffin’s Bay, for the purpose. 

1191. Chairman, — What quantity of provisions would your steamers have 
carried ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich, — Nine months. 

1 192. AdmiruitFanshawe . — Did you report the open water on the cast side 
of Wellington Strait to Captain Austin, or make any statement to Mr. Allen, 
the master ? 

. Li^enant Aldrich. — I made no official report, because I was not ordered to 
do so. 
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1 193. Admiral Fanshnwe. — 1 observed in the journals that you were a loi^ 
time on board the “ Lady Franklin ” at winter quarters, from the 24th of July 
to the 11th of August, what was the object? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — I went to visit Captain Penny’s vessels, and I was 
unable to get back on account of the breaking up of the ice, and the thaw 
having filled the gullies with torrents of water, ('aptuin Penny could not 
spare me a boat Jbi- the purpose, being occupied preparing his ships for moving 
and cutting out. 

1 194. Admiral Fanshame. — Was that the time you had a conversation with 
Captain Penny as to the steamer ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — Yes. 

1 195. fiir E. Parry.- -In your .sledge journeys did you sec any open water 
anywhere ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — None ; not a particle till I returned. 

1 19b- Sir E. Parry. — Did you .sec any water sky ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — No. 

1197- Sir E. Parry . — Could you, if you had time, suggest any improvement 
in such travelling parties ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — I have often thought of it, and I have made a report on 
the subject. I do not think I could add anything to what 1 have stated in luy 
report. I think there was a groat shortness of grog, and spirits of wine. 

1 19f<- Chairman. — What the Committee wish is this, that you would be good 
enough to put on paper, for the future guidance of officers similarly situated, 
any observations that may occur to you for the improvement and cejuipment of 
parties for polar expeditious of this sort. 

Lieutetiant Aldrich. — To each of iny reports there is appended, by Captain 
Austin’s desire, my opinions as to ei^uipments. If I were to consider for 
months I should have nothing to add to the reports I have already made, and 
our health and strength after sixty*tw'o days 1 consider the best proof. 

1199- Chairman.- -As you think you could not suggest anything further, 
(hiptain Austin will be good enough to put in the report made at the time. 

1200. Sir E. Parry. — What was the furthest north you made in your north- 
ward journey ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — 70*' 16'. 

1201. Sir E. Parry. — What was the trending of the land from your furthest 
extreme ? 

LieuienaiU Aldrich. — It avus so thick that I could not sec one mile beyond. 

1202. Sir E. Parry. — Did you think, at that time, that Melville Island is 
connected with Bathurst Land ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — I always thought the contrary. 

1203. Sir E. Parry. — What was your reason for that impression? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — I could see no land between that 1 stood upon and the 

opposite point. 

1204. Sir K. Parry. — Had you any opportunity of seeing to the north- 
Avard ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich.- -Yes. 

m 

1 206. Sir E. Parry . — And you saw no land in that direction ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — No. 

1206. Sir E. Parry. — What was the state the ice in that part ? 

Lieutenant Aldrkdi.-~h. was level. 

1207. Sir E. Parry . — Did you see any drift wood ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — Not a bit. 

1208. S’lV E. Parry. — Did you see any Esquimaux encaiwmcnts? 

Lieutenant Aldrich . — Only one. Not in the spring travel, but in the year 

before, opposite Griffith’s Island ; that was the only one T ever saw. 

1209. Sir 6. Back. — Did you see any animals ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — I saw twenty-seven deer. . i 
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1210 .. Sir O. Back . — Anything else ? ' 

Aldrich . — I saw one tbx, and it was the fifty-fourth day before 

I .saw a liear, 

121 1. Sir O. Back. — If you had had no provisions could yon have supplied 

vourseives ? 

JJeufenant Aldrich. — No ; we could not ha^'e existed without the provisions 
\vc bad. 

1212. Captain Bercliey, — Have you made any rci>ort to Captain Austin as 
to the number of animals? 

] lieutenant AUlrich. — No. 

1213. Sir K. Parry. — Did you leave records of your onm Journeys ? 
Lieutenant Aldrich. — Yes; on every opportunity I had I left records under 

(■aims of stone ; but I must obseAre that the ground was so thoroughly frozen 
that it was with the greatest difficulty at times that w'c got stone sufficient to 
make the smallest cairn. 

1214. Captain Beechey. — Was there any rise or fall of the tide ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — 1 should judge so hy the uplifting of the ice, but of the 

aiiiount I cannot judge. I thought at the time that it would have been a 
berious loss of time if I had stopped to make any examination of the kind. 

121.5. Captain Beechey. — Were you present when Captain Penny took his 
leave of Captain Austin ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — No, 1 was not. 

Captain Austin rose, and read the following paper : 

“ Mr. Chairman. — AVitli regard to a journal which you have called for, 1 beg 
“ to state that 1 have no journal, hut that I have with care made the log a 
“ journal from which all may be obtained of any necessary interest required. 
“ It is necessary to remind you that the trmismission of journals is not called 
“ fi)r in iny orders, as upon the occasions of discovery or as on former Arctic 
“ voyages ; further that such was generally understood by all composing the 
“ cxiiedition, early after our departure from Kngland. 

“ Under these circumstances I have only in my possession notes that were. 
“ made from timt* to tinu?. These notes are my private thoughts, and never 
“ intended, in their present state, for other ej’es than my owti. 1 place them 
“ before the Committee, who will perceive that they are so ; and the Committee 
“ I utn sure will agree with me in opinion, that from their nature being private, 
“ in some measure saered, 1 ought not to lie asked to put forward their coii- 
tents, further than so far as they may bear upon the subject of the search, 
*• or matter connected with the Wellington Channel. At the same time, what- 
“ ever may be there stated 1 most rigidly desire to abide by. My impression 
“ is, that the substance of these views has been stated already in evidence. 

“ These notes arc as they were tied before our arrival, with the exception 
“ of one parcel which I referred to in the Committee-room ■when giving evi- 
“ ilcnce.* 


Mr. ALLEN called. 

1216. Chairman. — You were the master of the “ Resolute,” I believe ? 

Mr. Allen. — Yes. 

1217. Chairman. — Have you any experience in the Arctic seas, or was this 
your first voyage ? 

Mr. Allen. — This was my first voyage. 

1218. Chairman. — So that you do not consider yourself very experienced in 
the appearance of icc ? 

Mr. Allen. — Nothing more than I learned this voyage. 

1219 . Chairman. — Were you present when tjie first traces were found of the 
missing expedition Beechey Island ? 

Mr. Allen. — ^No ; tlic Resolute” came hp after the other ships 

1220. Chairman. — Were you on shore afterwards? 

^fr. Allen. — ^Yes, I was afterwards. 

A a 
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1221. Cfwirman. — Do you consider from your own knowledge and obfKrva- 
tion that the search made was so complete as to render it impossiUe that- any 
records or documents deposited there could have been overlooked ? 

Mr. Alien.- I think it possible that they did not dig deep enough under the 
cairn. 

1222. (Jlifiirman . — How deep did they dig ? 

Mr. Alfen. - -Mv. Bradford, the officrer in charge of the party, dug about 
two feet, and asked me if it was deep enough ; and I said, Yes. Some time 
art(;rwards, wlicn travelling, I was told that in Sir James Ross's expedition 
they dug four feet when .searching for a document iu Possession Bay, and 
weve about giving it up, wlicn a man took up a pickaxe, and said he would 
give another pick. 'J’hc result was, that Sir Edward Parry’s bottle turned up. 
f understand, however, that the “ Assistance’s ” people dug five feet. 

122.1. Choinnan.- ~\i\ crossing the mouth of the Wellington Strait, as you 
j»ro(’ee<!ed to the w(‘Stw'ard, did you make any observations on the state of the 
•strait as regard-s the icc at that time ? 

Mr. Alien. -Yes ; we passed the Wellington Strait in the course of the 
afternoon and evening of the 12th or IHth of September 18.50, and the icc 
appeared to me as though it had not broken away that season. Captain Penny 
came across after ns some ten or twelve miles to the northward of us, and the 
ice liiul mn^i broken. Captain Penny came across thirty-six or forty liours 
after ns. 

1224. C/inininin. — After the ships got into winter quarters did you make 
any journey ytnirsclf, or form any part of the exploring parties? 

Vr. Alien. - I was sent to T.iOwther Island, Davy Island, and Ganietf Island, 
to e.\amine the state of the ice generally, and to lay out a depot of provisions 
for one of the return parties. I left the ship on the 24th of April 18.51. 

1225. i 'lininnnn.-- -And what did the stale of the icc appear to you to be in 
Barrow's Strait at that time? Was there any appearance of open watci’ ? 

Mr. Alien.- - Not a bit; it was all bard frozen. 


I22f>. Clinirnutn . — When you got out of your winter ijuarters, and pro- 
ceeded again to the eastward, you cros.sed Wellington Strait ? 

Afr. Allen.— You. 


1227- Clon'rmnn . — And what observation did you make «.»ri the state of the 
iet; t hero 

Mr. Alien. ~-h\ coming across it appeared to me from the crow’s nest that 
Welling'lon Strait "was eompletely filled with ice. Between two and three 
o’clock we liad arrived over to the eastward when I saw a channel of water of 
about five miles in width, 'riiere was water to the eastern shore, extending to 
the north, as far as I could see from the crow’s nest, eleven or twelve miles. 


I22M. Chairman . — Point out on the elitirt hoAv far the open water extended 
from Becehey Islaud northwards ? 

Mr. .Wen.- It came from Cape Hotham to Becehey Island, from whence 
open Avatcr was .seen extending on the east side of Wellington Strait .about ten 
or twelve miles. 


1229 . Chairman.- -Had you any information how far that barrier of icc 
extended north and south ? 

Mr. Allen .-— ; I had no means of judging. 

1230. Chairman . — This is a memorandum which you gave in to Captain 
Austin at the time you wcre*on the crow’s nest, is it not? 

Mr. Allen.— No, sir ; 1 know nothing about this. It is in Mr. Aldrich’s hand- 
writing. 

Captain Austin explained to the Committee that he had handed in the 
memorandmu under the impression that it was the one given to him by 
Mr. Allen. He then produced another paper, which he handed to the 
Chairman. Vide p. 41. Q. 352. 

1231. Chainnan. — Isthiswurs? • , 

Mr. Allen. — Yes, this is. This is the state of the icc at noon. 
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1282. Cha%rman.-^A.i that time you saw no open water ? 

Mr. Alien. — Not up Wellington Strait. 

123.3. Chairinnn. — As you went over to the eastern coast did you see any 
change in the appearance of the icc ? 

Mr. AUen. — Yes; a very remarkable one. There was a channel of water, 
five miles in width, along the eastern shore of Wellington Strait, extending from 
Beechey Island ten or twelve miles to the northward towards Cape Bowden. 

1234. Chairman. — Did you report that to Captain Austin ? 

Mr. Alim. — Yes. 


Mr. Ji. C. AUtn, 
Matter. 


.7th Nov. 1851. 


1235. Chairman. — What was your own opinion on the subject? Did you 
think that the channel was suddenly opening, or that it wasiM). lane of water 
which you had not previously perceived ? 

Mr. Allen. — 1 do not know how long it could have been ; but as we went 
in over there I saw it opened. 

1236. Chairman. — Was the icc coming outer in motion at that time ? 

Mr. Allen. — It was stationary, but the wind would set it in motion. 

1237. Chairman. — What was the date of that ? 

Mr. Alim. — I think it was on the 12th of August 18.51 ; it was the day on 
which we passed Wellington Strait at all events. ^ 

1238. Chairman. — In your opinion, could you have waited in safety to 
examine this open water, and also to observe whether any change took place 
in the barrier of ice by which Wellington Strait was frozen up ? 

Mr.* AUen. — Yes. 

1239. Chairman.- -Ylov/ long do you think you could have stopped without 
ri.sking another winter there ? 

Mr. A/h'n. - About a month perhaps, judging from last year; the only 
means I had of judging. 

1240. Chairman.— Did you receive any inlbmiation enabling you to form 
an opinion as to the navig.ation of the open water said to be discovered to the 
northward ? 

Air. Allen. — 'fhe information came in such a piecemeal manner that I 
could not tell. At one time it wa.s said that there was plenty of water, jiiid at 
amither that there was very little. 

1241. Chairman. — When did you first sec Captain Penny’s Land, that is now 
inserted in the chart ? 

Mr. Allen . — When wc went over there. 

1242. Chairman. — Were you called upon to examine that chart ? 

ilfr. Alien. — Captain Austin gave it me to look at. 

1243. Chairman — Were there any documents appended to it? 

Mr. Allen. — No. 

1244. Chairman. — You had no conversation with Captain Penny on the 
subject? 

Mr. Allen. — No. 

1245. Chairman. — Do you know on what day that chart was given in ? 

Mr. Alien.— It was on the 10th or 1 1th of August. 

1246. Chairman.— On what day did Captain Penny sail ? 

Mr. Allen. — On the same day that we did. 

124/. Chairman.— Cm you say of your ow'u knowledge that Captain Penny 
ever asked for a steamer to go up Wellingtou Strait ? 

Mr. Allen. — No. I heard some persons talking at different times that such 
was the case. 

1248. Chairman. — Were you present at any conversation? 

Mr. AUen. — No. 
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1249. Chairman. — And can you explain in any way vrhy you weife not 
called upon to give 3 ?our opinion, as the master, on so important a discovery 
as that ? 

Mr. AUai. — No. 

An outline of a map was handed in which Mr. Allen had made for Captain 
Austin, from (Captain Penny’s description after his return from his first 
trij» to the noithward. 

1 2.50. Chairman. — Do you recollect when tliat was ; I mean tlic date ? 

Mr. Alien . — It w as on the 24th of May ; it was when Captain Penny came 
over the first time. 

12.51. Chairman. — At that time had you any further consultation on the 
subject, with regard to any measures that should be taken to examine further 
what appeared to be so important a discovery as that ? 

Mr. Allen. — Captain Penny said he would get a boat up. 

12.52. Clunrmnn. - -Y)o you know that he asked for any assistance from 
Captain Austin ? 

Mr. Allen. — l do not know how I got hold of what I am going to say, so 
that 1 cannot he held responsible for it. There was a talk that Captain Austin 
woidd send people to assist the dragging of Captain Penny's boat up W ellington 
Str.'iit, on the return of his ])coplc from travelling. That was my impression at 
the time, but ^ must repeat that 1 never heard it olfieially. 

1253. Chairman. — How many people had you on board at that time ? 

Mr. Alien. — Not more than ten or twelve. 

1254. Chairman. — So that it was out of C!aptain Austin's power at that time 

to lend him any assistance ? • 

Mr. Allen. — Yes. 

1255. Chamnan.- -Ami you .are aware that suKseipiently Captain Penny’s 
expedition did take a boat from their own resources ? 

Mr. Alien. Yes, that was the case. 

12.56. Chuinnan.--Ayu\ you oll’er to Captain Austin to go in that expedition 

Mr. Alien.- -Yes ; I offered to go if any party Avent from our ships to search 
iu that direction, either to act under Captain Penny or indepeiulciitly. 

1257. Chairman.— -Was Captain Penny aware of that offer? 

Mr. Allen.— -I did not mention it, hut 1 think .'•omebody told him of it. 

t25.‘<. Sir E. Varrif . — Had you an opportunity of observing the tides during 
any part of the wintei ? 

Mr. Alien. — Very little. 'I'he tides were given in charge of IneiitcuiUit 
Klliot of the “ Assistance”. 

12 . 59 . Sir E. Parry. " -Was it a regular tide ? 

Mr. Alien . — The tide ran to the north-west and south-east, between Griffitli's 
Island and Cornwallis Island; eight hours to the north-west and four to the 
south-east. 

1260 . Sir K. Parry. — (Jonld you judge which of these was the flood tide ? 

Mr. Alien. — That running to the north-west, coming from the south-east. 

1261 . Sir E. Parry. — You think the flood tide there came from the south- 
east ? 

Mr. Allen. — \*cs. 

1262 . Sir E. Parry. — What was the rise and fall of the tide ? 

Mr. Alien . — Five or six feet. 

1263 . Sir E. Parry. — Did you find any drift wood in the course of your 
journey or elsewhere near the winter quarters ? 

Mr. Allen . — Not any. 

1261 . Chairman. — You arc iiw.are of the instructioii.s Captain Austin had 
from the Admiralty ? 

Mr. Allen.- -Yes. 

126 . 5 . Chairman. — In your opinion, was everything done that could be done, 
by both expeditious, to complete the search for the missing ships ? 

Mr. Allen, — Yes, I think so ; the travelling Avill shoAv that very fully. 
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1266. Chairman. — You have said that- you have remained a month 

longer in the neighbourhood of Cape Riley, to Avait for the possible optmiug 
of Wellington Strait ; why do you think that, having come away so soon as 
you did, there would have been no probability, if you had stayed, of continuing 
tlie search ? 

Mr. Allen . — 1 think it veiy possible that the Wellington Channel might 
have been examined by us, if found necessary to do so. 

1267. Chairman. — What course would you have taken to examine Welling- 
ton Strait? 

Mr. Allen . — I would have put the two vessels in Kadstock Bay, and sent 
the steamers up. 

1268. Chairman. — Would you have proposed to have hazarded the steamers 
i-emaining all the winter in Queen’s Channel ? 

Mr. Allen. — When I got there I should have seen what more could be done, 
and what means 1 had of sending out travelling parties t!)r the next year. 

1269. Chairman. — You must take into consideration the instructions of 
Captain y\ustin, and the amount of provisions left. What I meant to ask 

J ^ou Avas, if you had had command of the expedition, Avhat measures you Avould 
lave taken to searcli further in that direction. What do you think might 
have been done AA'ith safety V 

Mr. Alien. — Such sudden changes take place from time to lime that I think 
the ships might have been put in Becchey Island or Kadstock Bay, or some 

f dace of safety, and then that the steamers might have tried to get up Wcl- 
ington Strait into the Avater Captain Penny had discovered. But \vc could 
only sec tAvelve miles from the crow's nest, and it is possible there might have 
been an obstruction. Those tAA-«) vessels should have been provisioned with 
eighteen mouths each for about thirty-six men. The provisions f()r ilic 
expedition Avcrc for three years, and Avhen avc came home avc had tAvo years left 
ncarlv. 

1270. Chairman. — Should you have run the risk of leaving the steamers 
during the Avintcr in that channel ? 

d/r. Allen. --Thut I cannot ausAver. If it wa.s, as Captain I’enny reports, that 
the tides Avere violent there, I should perhaps have fallen back upon the ships, 
and in all probability retui'ncd Avitli tlic expedition to England. 

1271. Chftirman.- - Do not you think there might have been danger at that 
late season of the year of the ice closing in again and preventing the return of 
the steamers ? 

Jlfr. -Nothing more likely. 

1272. Chairman.- -\oii Avonld have sent the steamers up, although you 
admit tliat the risks might have been very great ? 

Mr. Allen. — Yes. 

I27*'l. Sir G. Bnr.k . — Would you, under any circumstances, have made au 
attempt, with a sailing vessel, to get up there, providing one had bt;cn wanted 
for a aep6t of provisions ? 

Mr. Alim. — I Avould not, if I could possibly avoid it. 

1274*. Chairman. — What is your opinion, from all you ha\’C heard and 
seen, of the probable direction the missing ships must have taken ? 

Mr. Allen . — I think they must have gone up the Wellington Strait, or to 
the S. W. betAveen the meridian of 106° and 1 10° Avest longitude. 

1275. Captain Beeehep. —VI\t\\ reference to the operations in the polar seas ; 
at what period do you think the climate becomes too severe for the handling of 
hawsers and tracking lines ? 

Mr. Alien. — About the latter cud of September, or before sometimes, if the 
temperature falls rapidly. 

1276. Sir E. Parrt /. — At what time in September IS.'iO did you go into the 
harbour in the Resolute ? 

Mr. Allen . — The 13th of September ; that was the last day the ship was 
, under weigh ; but she was kept in expectation of getting further to the west- 
‘ ward to the 24th of September. 
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1277. Sir B. Parry. — How long could you have navigated the seas that 
year? 

Mr. Allen . — Not later than the 1 3th of September. 

1278. Sir E. Parry. — Then why did you consider the end of the month as 
the proper limit of the sea.son ? 

Mr. AUtm.-Ai all depends upon the season. At Baffin’s Bay you can 
navigate much later. 

1279- Sir E. Tumy.- - But in Wellington Strait what was the limit? 

Mr. The 12th of September, 1 think. 

1280. Ohairman.- Wovi much sooner than the 12th of September was your 
progres-; .«o seriou.'ily impeded that your further progress w'as impossible ? 

Mr. Alien. — 1 think the navigation cannot be said to have ceased until the 
13th of September that year. 

1281. (hptmn Beechejf . — Was it from the bay ice forming rapidly, or from 
your having been beset, that your progress was impeded ? 

Mr. Both. We were beset at one tunc, and the last day we 

were under weigh the ice was fonning. By pushing through it we got on 
tolerably well. ' 

1282. Cliiiinnan.—-Uo you think that if you had waited another month 
would have had any chance of going out of Banow’s Strait, and home 
year ? 

Mr. Alien. - \es, 1 think so. The Committee will recollect that this is 
my fir.st arctic \oyagc, and J do not like to speak with too much confidence 
oil the subject. 


LIEUTENANT W. H. J. BROWNE called. 

1283. (Jluiirmnn. — VV’hat was your .ship? 

Lieutenant Bruicne . — The “ Resolute I was third lieutenant. 

1284. Cliainna/i. — Did you explore the south part of Barrow’s Strait 
marked with your name ? It is the next land lo the westward of North 
Somerset ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — Y cs. 

128.5. Do you consider that the whole of that so marked on the chart was 
so carefully and minutely .searched by you that no traces of the missing vessels 
could have been overlooked ? 

Lien tenant Browne. — Y es. 

128(). Chairman. — Were you by your.self or with Captain Omm.anney ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — 1 was travelling with Captain Ommanney, as far as 
Cape W'alkcr; after that I went on alone. 

1 287. Chainnan. — When did you return ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — On the 281 h oi’May. 

1288. Chairman. — Did you see any animals ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — Two rein deer, and two or three grouse, and one small 
bear. 

1289 . Chairman. — Do you think it possible for any persons left to their own 
resources there to have existed ? 

Lieutenant Browne . — No. 

1290. Chairman. — Have you any personal knowledge of anything that 
happened subsequently with regard to Wellington Strait? 

Lieutenant Browne. — No. 

1291. Chairma?i. — Have you been out before? 

Lieutenant Browne . — Yes; with Sir James Ross. 

1292. Chairman. — What was your opinion of the Wellington Strait? -Did 
you think that the ice in Weliington Strait was new ice, or of old formation 
that might have blocked it up for a considerable time ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — When wc came past it was loose ice, but I was 
not near enough to see the barrier, whether it was old or new ; I only saw 
the south edge of it, so that I could not form an opinion as to whether it was* 
navigable higher up or not. 
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129S- Admiral Fanshawe . — How many of your meu suffered from frostbites 
or sickness ? 

Lieutenant Browne , — Several of tliem suffered, but nothing serious. All 
came back in good health. 1 suffered myself. 

129t. Admiral Fanshawe . — Did you send back any of the men who suffered 
from the sledge to the ship ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — No. 


129.'>. Admiral Fanshawe . — ITow many days were you out? 

Lieutenant Browne.— I’orty-thrce. 

1296. Admiral Fanshawe .— was the distance you travelled? 

Lieutenant Browne. — 37^ miles I think, that is out and home. 

1297. Chairman . — Did you give in to Captain Austin, on your return, any 
suggestions as to iinproveincnts in sledge travelling in these regions ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — Yes, I gave them to Captain Austin. 

1298. Chairman . — Have you anything further to add ? 

Lieutenant Browne.- I have only to suggest improvements in the sledge 
and in the sleeping apparatus. 

1299- Chairman . — That appears in your journal? 

Lieutenant Browne. — Yes, it does. 

I.'IOO. Sir E. Parrj/. -What was your most southern latitude in your 
journey ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — 72“ .'j2'. 


1301. Sir K. Parry. — What was the nature of the land? 

Lieutenant Browne. — Cape Walker was old red sandstone, and further south- 
ward limestone and traces of granite. I'Vom 73“ 50' to 72" 50' it was limestone. 


1302. Sir E. Parry . — Was it high land ? 

Lieutenant Browne. - The point immediately to the south of Cape Walker is 
a remarkably high eliff, about OOO feet, perhaps more, and it lowers from that. 
The land for about forty miles is eomposed of hills 100 feet high. 


13<)3. Sir E. Parry. — Did you see the land of North Somerset clearly all 
the way ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — No, not all the way; we .saw it when the day was clear. 


1304. Sir E. Parry. — What was the state of the iee betwiHjn these two 
lands ? 

Lieutenant Browne As liir as I could sec it was smooth floe ice. The 

whole journey was smooth ice, with the exception of the landing at Cape Walker. 

1305. Sir PI. Parry. ■ That ice. did not appear to have been disturbed 
then ? 

Lieutenant Browne — No. 


1306 . Sir E. Parry. — Did you observe the rise and fall of the tides ? 
Lieutenant Browne . — It appeared to me in these bays that the ice was on the 

ground, for I saw no tide marks. I frequently went on Ihe land without 
knowing it. 

1307. Sir E. Parry. — Did you make any observations on the rise and fall of 
the tides ? 

Lieutenant Browne — No. 

1308. Sir E. Parry. — Did you find any drift wood ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — No. * 

1309* Admiral Fanshawe . — What was your lowest temperature ? 

. Lieutenant Browne. — The lowest 1 registered was 22*^ minus 

.1310. Sir G. Bach.— 'Did you see any traces of Esquimaux? 

Lieutenant Browne . — .4t Cape Walker. 

.. 1311. Admital Fanslume. — Did you experience any difficulty in returning 
, over the ice ? 

Lieutenant Browne . — It was too soon. 
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LiaU. Browne. 
j;th N<iv. IB.?]. 


Mr, M^DovgnU. 


1312. Admiral Fanshawe. — Were you present during this year at any inter- 
\ u‘Av between Captain Austin and Captain Penny ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — No. 

Captain Kellett was called before tlic Coimnittee, and informed that certain 
qjicstion:- would be submitted to him, in writing, relative to any future 
search for the missing ships, to which he will be requested to give his 
most careful consideration, confining his replies (which are to be in 
writing) to Behring’s Straits. 

Mr. M‘1)()U(ULL called. 

1313. Chairman What position did you occupy ? 

Mr. il/‘jO£)Mg«//. — Second mivstcr of the “ Ucsolutc.” 

1314. Chnirmnn. — Had you been an Arctic voyage before ? 

Mr. M'Douj^a/l . — No. 

1315. You were sent to c.vplorc that part between Cornwallis 
Island and Bathurst liUnd? 

Mr. M'Dougall . — Yes. 

1.316. Chairman Do you feel confident that the whole of that part was so 

completely searched as to enable you to say that no documents or records 
of the missing expedition were overlooked ? 

Mr. M^DouguH. — 1 did not land in the north part of the bay. I only saw it. 

1317. Chairman.— Vi'xd j'ou not advance yourself to the head of this gulf? 
Mr. M‘Douga/1. — I hatl not sufficient provisions. I had only sufficient to 
fake me back. Indeed I was away two day.s longer than I Avas provisioned 
Ibr, and Avas consequently on sliort allowance. 

J31.S. Chairman.- -Did yOu meet Mr. Cloodsir? 

Mr. M'DougaU.-- No. 

I3I{). Chairman — You arc aware he passed along the ay you explored ? 
Mr. M^Dougalt.— I understand he passed along the norih shore of the 
i.slhinn.s betAveen my po.silion and Wellington Strait. 

i;»20. Chairman. — You Avcrc ahvays on the ice ? 

My. M‘Doug>jll. -\Qs ; about a hundred y.ards from the shoi’c. 

1321. Chairman. X Ioav long AA’cre you there ? 

Mr. M* Dougall . — I left the ship on the l-th of April 1851 provisioned for 
twenty days, to ascertain Ihc state of the dcp6ts la'ii out in the autumn of 
1850. 1 found nearly all the provisions on Somerville Island had been 

destroyed by the bears and foxes, f’ccling the live.s of the travelling parties 
might depend on the safety of the depots, I thought myself justified in 
deviating from my onlcrs, and returned to the ship after an absence of five 
days, for the purpose of informing (.\ptain Austin of what had occurred. I 
was again despatched . and avhs absent thirteen days, a third time I left and 
was .aAA’.ay twenty -two days, making in all forty days. 

1322. Chairman. — Then you AA'cre out three different times ? 

Mr. M'Dongall . — Yes; five, thirteen, and tAventy-tAvo days. 

1323. Chairman. — Did you observe the ice in Wellington Strait? 

Mr. M'DougnU . — In September 1850 I Avas despatched from the ship to 
Point Inncs. At that time the ice extended across the channel to Point limes. 
I was desired to hoist a flag w'hcn it opened. 1 had not been there an hour 
Avhcu a floe of from seven to eight miles broke adrift, enabling the ship to pass. 
The ship at that time was last to the floe about four miles off Capo Spencer. 

1324. Chairman. — Do you think there was any chance of the Wellington 
Strait clearing for purposes of navigation at that time ? 

Mr. MDougall . — I should say not. 

1325. Chairman. — When you retunied the following year to Cape Riley did 
you obseiTe the state of the ice ? 

Mr, M‘DougaU.’—^o, except from the deck. 
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1326. Chamnnn.—VfQK you present in 1860 when the traces of the winter- 
ing quarters of the “ Erebus * and “ Terror ” were discovered ? 

Mr. MDougalL — I was not there when they were discovered. 

1327. Chairman, — Were 3'ou present when the search for documents look 
place ? 

Mr. M'Dougall. — Yes. 

1328. Chnirmmi . — Do you think every possible search was made to prev(‘iit. 
any docinnents being overlooked ? 

Mr. M^DovgaU. — I think not a stone was left unturned. Every, littk^ cairn 
of two or three stones was fully searched." 

1329. Cfininnon. — Was Cape Riley searched in the same wa^-? 

Mr.M^Dougall.—l landed at Cape Riley, looked round, and saw documents 

of Captain Ornraanney. His documents were placed back in the cairn. 

1330. ('hnirtunn. — What -was the date of your turning back to rejoin the 
ship, and what was the state of the travelling? 

Mr. M^I)ougnll.‘ — When I rejoined the ship the last time (on the 13th .June 
1851) the travelling was very bad. Tlie ice began to get vety soft, and this 
difficulty increased as we approached the ship. 

1331. Sir K. i’rtny. — You surveyed that land by which Cornwallis Island 
and Uathurst lauid are connected ; what was your furthest latitude north on 
that journey ? 

Mr. M'‘i)ougalK — 76 ’ 17’. 

1332. Sir E. Parrtf. — Are you quite sure of the junction of these two 
lands ? 

Mr. M'^Dougall. — As far as I could see, the only opening was in th(! north- 
east corner of that bay. I saw the land all round distinctly with the exception 
at that part. 

1333. Sir .M Piirrij.~-\\i the latitude of the north part of that hay liable to 
some correction ? 

Mr. j\PDongiill. — It is very likely, as the distance is only estimated. 

■ 1334, Sir E. Parr if . — Did you observe the rise and fall of the tides ? 

Mr. df'ZJowgv///.— -Not particularly, 

1335. Sir K. Parrif. — Did you find any drift wood up in that bay ? 

Mr. M'Dougall. ■ - None. 

1336. Sir G. Hack. — In going round the bay did 3011 perceive any Esqui- 
maux encampment ? 

Mr. M^Dougnll. — Yes, one on a point six miles north of. Baker Island, appa- 
rently of very ancient date. 

1337. Sir G. Back. — Did 3’ou see any animals ? 

Mr. M'Doifgall. — llalf-a-dozen bears undone or two foxes. 

1338. Sir G. Back. — What w’as the character of the ice in this bay ? 

Mr. M^Dougall. — It was one mass of floe ice. 

1339. ' Sir G. Back. — Was there any packed ice against Cornwallis Island 
or Buthur.st Land ? 

Mr. M^Dougall. — Not much, but a great deal near Baker Island. 

1340. Sir G. Unc/c.— Did you find any other encampment? 

Mr. M^Dougali Another was found abput eight miles west of Baker Point. 

It was apparently very old. In that situation I erected a cairn composed of 
the stones of the encampment. 

1341. Sir G. Back I merely ask you as a general question, considering 

your limited experience amongst the ice, whether everything was done that 
could be done in following out the search for the missing ships b}’ both 
expeditions ? 

Afr. APDougall . — I am scarcely competent to form a correct idea of what was 
done by Captain Penny’s expedition ; but with reference to our own, I think 
everything w’as done that could be done. 

B b 
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Dr, Suthrland. Dr. SUTHERLAND recalled. 

5ih Nov. 1851. 1342. C/iaimian. — Dr. Sutherland, yon have received from the secretary a 

communication to the effect that I am now going to make to you, viz., that 
we consider the corrections and additions to 3 'our evidence whicli j'ou suggest 
would amount to a total alteration of what you said, and that we cannot receive 
them in that fonn, but you arc at liberty to state them as supplementary 
evidence, on which you must expect to be cross-examined. 1 will put a cor- 
rected copy of the evidence into your hands that you may state what you may 
wish to add. 

After the consideration of some verbal alterations which were assented to 
by the Committee, 

Dr. Sutherland directed attention to the following question on page 20, 
No. 2.5N. of the printed evidence : “ In your advances you walked over the 
ice acn)ss Prince Alfred s Bay ; on your return was there any reason why you 
could not go over it ?” He wished the following to stand as the answer to 
that question ; There was no reason, except that the orders were to keep 
along the land. The icc was tolerably good, although it appeared to have 
suffered a little from pressure when in the form of young icc, and I had no 
doubt the sun had not ex<*rcised its thawing power upon it during one summer, 
therefore it must have been only of one year’s growth, and open water must 
have been in that locality some time last year.” 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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Ninth Day. November (), 1851 . 


Present, Ilcar.Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawe, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W, Boechey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. *J. J'egen, Secretary. 


Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B., Inspector of Hospitals, &c., called 

134.3. Chairman. — Sir John, two pieces of wood have been sent to you for 
examination? 

iSirJohn Richardson. — Yes. I examined them and made a report upon them. 
There was a small piece ()f drift wood 'partially burnt. It was found in Disap- 
pointment Bay, on the north side of CornwalRs- Island, latitude 75“ 36', and 
longitude, by computation, 96“ west. It is a small piece of spruce hr, such as 
grows on all rivers of the North American continent that fall into the Arctic 
seas. It had evidently been exposed to the weather, and drifted for many 
years. It has been partially exposed to the action of fire re.cently, and could 
iiot hiu-e drifted far subsequently to its having Injen burnt. I cannot say, with 
eonhdciicc, how it has been burnt ; but it may have been charred in the flame 
of a spirit lamp, as it has not been exposed to the strong action of hre. 
'I’licn there was a piece of English elm plank picked up in Record Bay of 
Haillic Hamilton Island by Captain Penny, in latitude 76" 2' north, longitude, 
by computation, 9fi° west. It was eighteen inches long when found, and an 
inch and a half broad at its widest part. The rough saw marks remain on 
one side ; on the other side it has liccn dre.sscd aud pitched. It has been split 
from the board to which it belonged by the blows of an nxc. From the state 
of decay in which this wood is upon the surface, 1 believe it to have been 
exposed" to the action of the atmosphere and the surf for more than ten years. 
These are the only pieces of wood sent for my examination. I have made a 
very full report of my observations, and have also included the observations 
of the Reverend Mr. Berkeley, who is i very high authority on microscopic 
observations in this country. 

1344. Sir E. Parry.— -Arc you of opinion that the little piece of burnt pine 
may have belonged to Sir John Franklin’s expedition ? 

Sir .John Richardson. — I think it may have belonged to some of his spring 
excursion parties. 

1345. Sir E. Parrif. — With respect to the elm, arc you of opinion that it 
also belonged to Sir .lohn Franklin’s expedition ? 

Sir John Richardson. — I am of opinion that it has no connexion whatever 
with the expedition. 

1346. Sir E. - -From the reports laid before us at Woolwich of the 

drift wood seen by Captain Penny aud his ofliccrs to the north and west of 
Wellington Strait, with which reports you are acquainted, can you form any 
conjecture as to the direction from which'thc pieces of drift wood probably came ? 

hir John Richardson. — From conjecture merely. I think they may have 
*come from the westward. It is most probable they came in that direction, 
not from the circumstance of their being found where they were, but because 
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Air J. Jliehardson. such woo(l gTows OQ the continent to the westward, and not to the eastward. 

I believe, however, that timber drifts up the Wellington Channel also. 

Gth Nov. 1S.5I. . . 

1347 . Sir E. Pnrry . — What is 3 'oiir opinion of the piece of wood now 
before the (.Vmimittee, brought home in the “Felix” by Sir John Ross, aiul 
reported by him to have lu>en picked up on a hill on the north shore of the 
hiirbour wliere Sir John Franklin passed the winter of 1845-6? 

Sir John Richardsfm- Vrom the cursoiy examination that 1 have given it 
since I came into tlic room, I believe it to be a piece of wood that has laid 
a long time on one side. The saw mark at the top is very recent. I 
cannot say how recent, but it docs not appear to be above a year old, and 
is (|nite ifcsh in comparison ; the post was tapered at the lower end. The 
handle of a rake brought home by Captain Oinraanney from Bcechey Island 
is much less weathcretl than the surface of Sir John Ross’s slake, which 
contains lichens in a knot hole, but at the same time not nearly so fresh 
as the saw cut. 

1318. Sir E. Parry . — You have examined the meteorological journal kept 
by Dr. Sutherland in his journey to the north of Wellington Strait ? 

Sir John Jiiohardson. — Yes. 


134*). Sir 1C. Parry . — Have you compared the temperature shown in that 
journal Avith the temperature registered in Assistance Harbour on the same 
days and at the same hours ? 

Sir John liirhardson.- -\ have, compared them with Mr. Manson’s. 

1351). Sir E. fVri;//.— -What ditfcrcnce of temperature did you oViserve in 
making this comparison ? 

Sir John Jtirhardson. — The tcmjx;ratures shown by Dr. Sutherland were 
colder by ujnvards of three degrees mean temperature. 1 wish to add 
an observation on clirnaU\ This is a question as regards the comparative 
climate in these two places. The pre.scnce of open water is no indicat i<ni of a 
milder climate, imles.s the di-gree of saltness of the water is known. Where the 
water is very salt it, re(|uircs a lower temperature to frec/e it, .and llieicfore 
a current coming from llie north and north-west bringing down saltcr wat»-r 
Avouhl dissolve the ice sooner, although the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere, might be loAver than in more southern localities, under the 
inHuence ot' ftesh waters poured out from the continent. My meaning is, 
t.hat near the mouth of a large river the fresher water Avould be frozen sooner, 
but if the ice drifted into saltcr Avatcr it might again thaAv. 

13.51, Chairman It appears, Avith regard to the register at Avinter quarters, 

that the rhermonietcr Avas on the ice, and that Dr. Sutherland’s av.'is on the 
land. Would that make any material difference ? 

Sir John [tichard.son.-- At that time the land Avas mostly coA'cred Avith .snoAv. 
1 have noticed in my report that the influence of the ship might make some 
ditVercnce, but not enough to overlie the 3", 'i’here cannot be a great 
difference, because there i.s only a dcgrci' or a degree and a half of latitude 
betAveen the ])laces of observation, 1 think there Avas no evidence of a Avarmcr 
climate. 


The Chairman acquainted (captain Penny, that sojne of the officers of his 
ships Avished to be discharged from further attendance, but that the 
Committee- did not think it proper to do so Avithoiit consulting him 
previously. Me (the Chairman) Avished to knoAv, as those officers Avere 
detained at consi(ierablc expense, Avhether any of them need be detained 
for the purpose of giving further evidence ? 

Captain Penny. — I should Avish some of them to be called, that I may 
ask them some questions in order to elicit more clearly some points 1 
Avish to biiug out. 

Chairman.- - The result of tliat Avould be, that Captain Austin must re- 
examine his witnesses, and the inquiry Avould be endless. Captain 
Austin Avas pcriuitled to be present at the first, in order that he might 
hear and take notes, but was not alloAA'cd to cross-examine the witnesses; 
:ind as we so decided Avith respect to Captain Austin, Avho is an accused, 
party, we cannot alter our course of proceeding in your favour. 
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The Comniittee-rooin wag then cleared, and on bcinpf re-opened the Chair- Sir J. Riehardion. 
man addresged Captain I’enny as follows : — The C'ominittce direct me 
to acquaint you, that having on all occasions (and more ])artidularly 
yesterday ) distinctly disclaimed the character of prosecut«)r or accuser 
during this investigation, you cannot he jKmnittcd to re-examine 
evidence ; but that both Captain Austin and yourself will be allowed 
to ofler any final observations at the conclusion of our proceedings. 

You have been at full liberty to be present during the whole course 
of the examinations, arid to call ah the witnesses you considered 
necessary. 

Cl ATTAIN STKU^AllT re-called. Mr. a. Steu^iri. 

1352. Chairman . — You have made a great many alterations in your 
cvidcnc’C, several of them merely verbal, and the secretary will correct them 
with you without difiiculty. There arc others more extensive, and which 
entirely alter the sense of* what you said, and wc cannot allow them to be 
made. You ■will be allowed to offer any explanation you please; but where 
you have said “ Yes” or “ No ” you cannot be allowed to change “ Yes ” into 
“No” or “No” into “Yes.” 

Captain Shnrart . — In reference to the following (question, page M, No. 183.: 

“ At that time it would have been impos.siblc for any persons not having 
the. means of subsistence to have supplied themselves from such sources ?” 

1 said, “ Quite impossible.” I meant to say, “ If they had been successful in 
fishing it would have been (juitc possible.” In answer to a question in page 
15, No. 197.: “State why' it would have been impossible to liavc done any 
good ?” the answer given was, “ We might have got into the loose ice, and 
our two small vessels could not have ettectcMl any good.” I wish to correct 
this, by adding lo that answer these words: “ Without the assistance of 
steam.” '^I'he Icdlowing question appears in 15, No. 199. : “ I» it yonr opinion, 
under all Ihe circuiuslances of the position of your vesstd, and the stores 
you had, that you might have stopped another month?” I'he answer I gave 
was, “ 1 think not, certainly.” 1 wish to explain, upon this answer, “ 'I’hat 
we could have stopped another month, hut not another year. I unflershual 
a year to have been meant.” In page 15 is the following question, No. 202. : 

“ Did you form any opinion as to the way Sir .lolin hVaukliTi had passed ?” 

Tile answer given was, “ He could not have come by the south-west.” I 
wish to explain, “ That he could not have gone hy the south-west, and that 
lie could not liavc been driven down Harrow’s Strait without somebody 
seeing him.” In the same page (15), No. 204. this question occurs: “Did 
you express any wish to reinaiu in the ‘ Sophia,’ fiir that investigation ?” 

I answered “ No.” I wish to add, “ Mxcept I had been accompanictl by 
a steamer.” In p.age 1(), No. 2(^9. » the following appears: “Did not Captain 
Penny, at the same time, expre.'ss his opinion that further search was un- 
necessary.” No answer is given in the evidence, f wish to make the 
following statement : “ After the ‘ llcsi-lutc ’ came into Assistance Bay, I 
went on board with the chart, and Captain Penny followed immediately 
afterwards. After they had looked over the chart, and (.'aptain Penny had 
explained to Captain Austin ivherc he had been, he asked Captain Austin 
for a steamer.” lie said to him, “ You say wc have been acting in concert. 

Let us prove the sincerity of that concert. Give Viu^ a steamer, and with 
the little ‘ Sophia ’ T will go up .500 miles further ?” Captain Austin did 
not say “No;" but he drew himself up,- --refused. 1 do not recollect 
the exact wonls he said ; but it was a refusal. He said something, and 
Captain Penn^f said, “Then 1 know the truth of your sincerity, and I will 
have nothing more to do with you.” Then Ca])tain Penny left immediately, 
both displeased and disappointed. I'his took place on the 11th of August, 
on board the “ Resolute.” The next question, No. 209-, is, “ Did not 
Captain Penny at the time express his opinions that further search was un- 
necessary.” The answer I gave was, “ Captain Penny wrote a letter to 
that effect; but I believe it was contrary to his convictions.” After the 
word “ letter ” in that answer I wish the words “ which appears ” to be 
vpserted. In page l6, No. 211. is the following question: “liavc you seen 
any cause to alter them ?” The answer given was, “ I did not know at the 
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tiiHc that traces had been found in any other direction.” I sliould have 
said, “ I saw cause for further search with proper means.*’ On the same 
page1[l6), No. 2 18. is the following question ; “ If you could not have got up 
there, why could Sir John Franklin ; if you think he i.s gone up there he must 
have got through ; if he could not get through how could you get through ?” 
The answ'cr 1 gave was : “ lie might have got through, but of course there is 
a great deal of chance work in it. It is a very difficult navigation.” I wish 
to add to that answer, “When there is loose ice.” In page l6. No. 219 . 
is the following question : “ The tides make it difficult ?” I'he answer I gave 
vas, “Yes.” I wish to add, “When there is much icc.” In page 17 , 
No. 220. is the following question : “ 7’hen we arc to understand that from 
(^ajn; Beecher to Baring Island and Houston Stewart Island there is a great 
de^d of packed icc that was driven to the eastward, and blocked up the 
cljannel ? ’ 'fhe an.swcr I gave was, “ Yes.” 1 wish to add these words, 
“ About the middle of July.” In the same page is the following question, 
No. 221. “Will you mark the line where you saw the icc packed when you 
w{‘re there in June?” The answer I gave was, ‘‘It was to the westward of 
Baillic Ilaniilton and Dundas Islands. There was loose ice as far as the eye 
could reach.” I wish to add, “None of it was packed on the Ist of June." 
In the same page (17), No. ‘228. is this question: “And do you know any- 
thing more of any conversation that took place between Captain Penny 
and Captain Austin ?” I answrered, “ No ; I was never on board after ihat!^" 
I wish to add these words, “ Captain Penny told me, a day or two afterwards, 
that he had said to Captain Austin, ‘ (Jo up Wellington Strait, and you will 
(h) the cause some service.’ ''I’hat was coming down Barrow Strait.” In 
answ'er to a question in page 18, No. 2 , 34 . I said, “ Captain Penny meant to 
say, that uo search was required beyond the Wellington Channel under the 
circumstances.” 1 wish “ in ” to be substituted tor “ beyond.” 


The Committee, after a lengthened consultation, adjourned. 
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Tenth Day. November 7 , 1851 , 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawc, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain E. W. Bcechey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fegen, Secretary. 


COMMANDER PULLEN called. 

1353. Chairman . — You were First Lieutenant of the “ Plover,” I believe ? 

Commander Puilen. — Yes. 

1354. Chairman . — And you left her to go to Mackenzie River, and to 
explore the North American Continent ? 

Commander Pullen. — Yes ; I left the “ Plover ” off Wainwright Inlet, and 
proceeded to Cape Barrow, and then to Mackenzie River. 

1355. Chairman. — Will you give us some account of your journey, and 
inlbrm us Avhat were your observations on the thickness of the ice ? 

Commander Pullen.— From Wainwright Inlet I proceeded to the northward ; 
a little to tlie southward of Cape Smyth I discovered what 1 considered to be 
a barrier of ice ; from its appearance I thought there was no passage along 
the coast, and that I should have to return to the vessel. I hauled off the 
shore to the westward, ran along the line of ice three or fl)ur ipilcs, met the 
yacht “ Nancy Dawson," and learning from Mr. Shedden (her owner) that he 
had been up to seventy-two degrees north without finding a lead to the noith, 
and seeing no open water, hauled in for the land again, still keeping along the 
ice, when I met the Esquimaux, who told me that there was sufficient water for 
boats along the coast. Approaching the shore about CajK! Smyth I got into 
a deep bight formed by the pack on the shore, and made fast to a heavy 
grounded mass of ice ; this was late in the afternoon. We arrived at 
IVIackeuzie River on the 27th of August 1849, after an absence from the 
“ Plover ’’ of thirty-three days. Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie we rcuched 
on the 13th of October. 

1356. Chairman . — Will you state how many boats and men you had ? 

Commander Pullen . — On leaving the “ Plover " vre mustered twenty-five 

men, including the Russian interpreter. We had four IxMits, the “ Herald’s " 
barge decked over, the “ Plover’s ’’ pinnace, and two dockyard whale boats. 
We had seventy days provisions fiir each man. 

1357. Chairman . — Do you think after leaving the “ Plover,” and on your 
way to the Mackenzie River, you observed sufficiently close to enable you to 
say you did not pass any traces of the missing expedition ? 

Cotnmander Pullen. — Yes ; except between Cape Halkett and Point Berens, 
and there the shore was very low. I was aground in two feet of water out of 
sight of land. 

1358. Chairman. — Did you generally travel in the day or night time ? 

C^mander Pullen . — I only went on once at night ; in fact it was hanlly 

possible to do so ; for as to taking rest in the boats so loaded as they were 
was out pf the question, and wc did not muster strong enough to sj^ll ; 1 
therefore always considered it better to land ; the coast then in the vicinity 
was always most particularly examined. 
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1359- Captain liaechetj . — What is the probability of Sir John Franklin’s 
vessels from the eastward being able to pass Cape Barrow ; — through the ict^ of 
course ? 

Comma utter Pullen. — Tri July 1849 the ice was packed heavy off Point 
Barrow, so as to prevent the possibility of a vessel getting in to the coast, and 
as far to the westward as F went. 

1360. Captain licecliep . — What is the nature of the shoiv to the eastward 
of Point Barrow a.s to its depth ? 

Commander Pullen. — The shore generally s])caking is low, but in many 
places deep enough to allow of heavy ice lying close in ; inside u line froiii 
tJape llalkett to Point Barrow the water is very shoal; crossing this bay, when 
outside of this line, ice was .aground in three fens water. I'his wiis out of 
.sight of land. 

1.361. Captain Beeeheij . — That was at the mouth of the Colville lliver, was 
it not ? 

Commander Pullen. — 1 consider small vessels cmi generally go along the 
coast if not more than eight Icet draft of water. From Ilerschell Island thr re 
is a deep w.atcr close in shore until you ap])roach the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
then it becomes shallow. 

136'J. Captain lieeehejf . — Would it be sate, in your opinion, for a vc.ssel of 
the “ Plover’s ” draught of water to attempt the navigation of that shore 
bctw’ccii the ice and the land ? 

Commander Pullen.- -No. 

136.3. Captain Beechep. — What draught of water is the “ Plover”? 

Commander Pullen. — 'I'lrirteen tect, I believe. 

1364. Captain Beechetp—hwH why do not you think a vessel of that draught, 
could not navigsitc there ? * 

Commander Pullen . — There is not sufHcieut Avater, except in parts ; there 
would not b(; Avatcr for a a'csscI of the “ Plover’s ” draught betAveen the ice 
and the land at the time 1 passed. 

1.36.''>. Captain BeevUep. — Did you meet many natives there ? 

Commander Putlen.---\cs. 

1.366. Cffptain Beeeliejf. -Ayhcrcahouts't 

Commander Pullen.-- -From I*oint Berens to the return reef AA'as where 1 met 
the largest number of them. ’I’hcy also mustc'red strong at Point Barrow, but 
at other parts in small numlH?r.s. 

1367. Captain Beecliei/. — Are a'ou of opinion that a party depriv'ed of their 
ships along that coast Avoiild find the natives friendly, aud Avilling to render 
th(;m assist, ance ? 

Commander Pullen.- -At the time, I came along it is likely they would, 
but not iioAV, T think, on account of the massacre at Point tSeparation, Avhich 
I reported to the Admiralty. 

1368. Caplain Beechet/. — Did you land at any part of your journey bctAveca 
Cape Bsutow and the Mackenzie ? 

Commtindcr Pullen. — Yes, aa’c landed frecpiently ; wc landed to get our 
meals, generally about three times a day. 

1369. Captain Beectiei/.—-\Vha.t probability is there of persons without 
resources receiving assistance in those parts ? 

Comnmuder Pullen. — In summer a good huntsman could supply a small 
party with deer and Avild foAv], and Avould be able to procure salmon and other 
fish, othcnvisc there is no probability, as the Esquimaux about the Mackenzie 
arc, I think, unfriendly. 

I37b. Captain Becchep . — Did you ascend any heights along the coast during 
your voyage ? 

Commander Pullen . — No. The highest Avas on the east point of Flaxnian’s 
Island ; from tAA'enty-fiAX* to tliirty feet. 

1371. Cnptam Becehtnf. — 'Plien, from what you saw of the ice iii the offing, 
do you think that the pack extends any considerable distance from the shore ? 

Commander Pullen. — Yes, I do not recollect that I sawr a water sky in the 
offing ; — nothing but icc. 

1372. (taptam iim7/cy. -Was that ice there .similar to what you saAv at 
^lackcnzic? 

Commander Pullen.- - It Avas not so heavy alxmt Mackenzie. After leaving 
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Point Kay 1 did not see much ice, it having been driven oft' by the streams OmnmiatrPMtu 
of the Mackenzie. Between HerschcU Island and Point Barmw the ice is 
sill of the same heavy character as it is to the westward of Point Barrow. 

1373* Captain Beecheif , — Did you notice any tides in your journey V 

Commander Piillen. — Yes. The rise and fall was very small ; I think fourteen 
inches was the greatest. I should call eleven inches the average from Point 
lliirrow till you get in the influence of the Mackenzie. 

J.‘i71. iiir G. Back . — I would ask you whether the fi'csh water you got 
was brought down from the Babbage River or the Mackenzie ? 

Commander Pullen . — The water we drank was from the Mackenzie. 

137o. Sir G. Back . — Did you find any harbour between Return Reef 
and Flaxmaii’s Island Avhcrc a ship might anchor in safety? 

Commander Pullen. — No. 

1376 . Sir G. Back . — Nor anywhere else ? 

Commander Pullen. — Yes. Inside Hcrsehell Island a vessel of small draft 
of water could anchor, and they might possibly w'intcr under or to the semth 
end of the eastern part of Flaxman’s Island and the {Spits between the Return 
Reef and Jones’ Island. 

1 377 . Sir G. Back. — Did you find much drift wood ? 

Commander Pullen . — Immense cpiantitics, chiefly of pine. One piece was 
eighty feet in length and ten feet in circuudcrcucc. That was in Camden Bay. 

137>‘*. Sir G. Back . — May 1 ask whether the highest piece of ice had 
any gravel on the top of it ? 

Commander Pullen . — 'I hc highest ice wius from seventy to eighty feet, about 
Iwo miles oft’ the .shore. I saW no gravel on. the top of it, a.s I did not 
aseend it. As w'o came along there w'as a great deal of fog, and we were 
makiiu use of icc to drink. 

1371). Captain Did you notice that the tides were high at any 

particular days of your journey ? 

('ommandcr Pullen.—Yvi^, wc did; the effort of wind. It is in my journals 
in the Admiralty. 

1.3M0. Ca plain Bcechcij.- Yi\\\ you state whether, lietwccn the Mackenzie 
and C^apo Bathurst, a ve.«scl wouhl be safe in navigating that shore with the 
same draught of watcT as the “ Plover”? 

Cmnmander Pullen. — No, it would not. The same objection exists as that 
I stilted just now. 

|.3.‘<1. tSir G. Back . — Did you not find the water proceeding to the east- 
ward from Point Barrow vary very much in depth ; four or five miles out for 
instance ? . _ 

Commander Pullen . — 1 never could get out so far on account of the icc, 
except ill crossing Harrison’.s Bay. 

1382. Captain Beecheif. — Tf a party were deprived of their ships, proceeding 
from Mackenzie to Cape Bathurst, would there be any material difficulty from 
the natives in reaching the Mackenzie? 

Commander Pullen. — There would be great difficulty for want of boats, and 
when reaching the Mackenzie great difficulty trom the natives. The Mackenzie 
natives have told us that they would show white men no quarter. 

1383. Cnplain Beecheif. — If a party had been amongst the natives and 
destroyed by them, do yon imagine that you would have heard of it ? 

Commander Pullen . — We should have been sure to have heard of it. 

1384. Sir G. Back . — Did not your party find a gun made by Barnett in the 
possession of the Esquimaux ? 

Commander Pullen . — Yes. 

ISS.*). Sir G. Back . — Had you any idea at the time to whom that gun had 
belonged ? 

Commander PuUen. — I had not the slightest idea, nor how they came by it. 

1386. Sir Q. Back . — You did not find out that the gun was lost by one of 
the men in my boat in 1826 ? 

Commander Pullen. — No ; I did not know it until th.ef other day. 

1387. Sir O. Back . — Supposing a party of men vnmeked on that coast, 
midway between Icy Cape and the Mackenzie River, do you - tliink they 
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Cofnm ander PuUen. be able to proceed to the post on that river without aid ftom the 

7tb Nov. 1851. natives? 

■ — ■ Commander PuUen. — Yes, if the party was not weakened by want, and the 

natives were friendly. 

1388. Captain Beech ^. — How far along the coast eastward did you 
proceed? 

Commander Pullen. — As far as the Spit off Cape Bathurst. 

1399 . Captain Beechey. — Is Cape Bathurst high ? 

Commander Pullen . — No. I could not ^t to it for ice, but should say 
the Cape itself was from ten to fifteen feet high. 

1 . 390 . Captain Beeche^. — From what you saw of the ice and the otSug, 
knowing the position of Hunks’s Land, what probability would then; be of 
success of a party attempting to cross ? 

Commander Pullen.— -None at all ; 1 do not think it possible. 

1391 . Captain Beechey. — What, is the nature of the ice off Cape Bathurst ? 

Crnmnander Pidlen.—-\i is heavy hummucky ice. It was one continued 
struggle from the 2.5th of July to the 5th of August to get along that ice, 
it being so close in, and we were cutting all the time. 

1 . 392 . Captain Beedheij. — Did you see any land to. the northward during 
your voyage ? 

Commander Pullen. — No. 

1393 . Captain Beechey . — Did there appear to you to he any general current 
along that shore, beyond what is occasioned by the wind ? 

Commander Pullen. — No, 1 do not think there is. , 

• 1394 . Sir a. Back. — Now there seems a remarkable difference in the season 

when you were there and when I was with Sir .fohn Fnmklin, viz., that on tlic 
15th of August 1826 there was a complete open sea, with the exception of one 
piece of ice to the north and west. What was its state* when you wci*e there? 

Cotnmander PaUen . — It was all ice to seaward, and along the coast cast 
and west. 

1 . 395 . Admiral FaKihame.- -Woyi many days were you occupied in explora- 
tion with the boats after you left, the “ Plover”? 

Commander Pullen . — From the 25th of July to the 30th August. That was 
the first time, in 1849, from the “ Plover” on the coast when we entered the 
Mackenzie, and my arrival at Fort Simpson was 3d October. 

1396. Admiral Fanshawe . — What was the health of your party on rcac’hing 
Fort Simpson? 

Commander Pullen . — Their general health was good. 

1.397. Admiral Fanshawe . — Not much exhausted from their labour ? 

Commander Pullen . — I was obliged to leave five of them at the most 
northern post. One of them I thought I should lose. 

1398. Admiral Fanshawe. — -What was the second journey ? 

Commander PuUen — On the 22d of July 1850 1 got into the Arctic seas, 
reached Cape Bathurst on the 10th of August, remained there, or in its vicinity, 
until the 15th of August, and returned, arriving at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River on the Ist of August, aiul reach^ Fort Simpson on the 5th of . October. 

1 . 399 . Sir E. Parry , — ,Tust state to the Committee what boats you think 
best adapted for navigating that shore ? 

Commander Pullen . — Steam launches of about three feet draft of water. 

1400. Sir E. Parry. — Could you carry fuel for that purpose? 

Commander Pullen . — I should depend principally upon the drift wood, of 

which there is plenty. There is an immense quantity of it to be found. With 
these steam launches I should like to have a light boat, a good whale boat ; not 
like the pesent dockyard vrhale Ixiat, but one with more beam and flatter 
floor, such as the whalers 

1401. Sir B. Parry. — Can you suggest any practicable means of prosecuting 
the search flu* Sir John Franklin's expedition from Hie continent of America? 

Commander PuUen. — Not from the continent at all with boats, llie disad- 
vantage of bleats is, that the best season for navigation is when we are making* 
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the best of our way fbr our winter quarters. If there had been a ship or OmmaiiitrPuUnh 

establishment on the coast 1 could have remained there much longer than I 

did. It was only the 5th of October when 1 readied winter quarters at Port 

Siinpson. The ice was making then in the Mackenzie, and driving fast down 

when we came up ; it was one continued drift of ice mid heavy snow storms. 

I refer to the year 1850; in 1849 the weather was somewhat better. 

Mr.. BROOMAN called. Mr, Brooman, 

r PwfmasUr, 

1402. Chairman, — You were Paymaster of the “ Resolute,** I believe ? 

Mr. Brooman . — Yes. 

1403. Chairman. — Were you in any of the exploring parties yourself? 

Mr. Brooman. — No. 

1404. Chairman, — Did you land at Beechey Island, where traces of Sir 
John Franklin’s winter quarters were found ? 

Mr. Brooman . — Yes. 

1405. Chairman.— Were you present at the search which took place for 
records and documents ? 

Mr. Brooman Yes, on one occasion. 

1406. Chairman Do you think that the search was so complete, as to 

render it impossible that any documents left there could have been over- 
looked ? 

.illfr. Brooman. — Yes, I think so. 

1407* Chairman.— the time you were in winter quarters you 
remained in the ship ? 

Mr. Brooman . — Yes. 

1408. Chairman You know nothing, then, except from the reports you 

lieard ? 

Mr. Brooman. —Nothing more. 

* 

1409. Chairman. — Were you present at any conversation between Captain 
Penny and Captain Austin as to the discoveries that had been made by Captain 
Penny ? 

Mr. Broo7nan . — Yes. We were walking from the shore, towards the latter 
end of May 1851, shortly after Captain Penny had returned. Captain Penny 
was talking of the immense distance he had travelled, and of the amazing 
quantity of water he hod seen, at least, I think he said sixty miles. Captain 
Austin expressed astonishment at that. Captain Penny threw himself back, 
and said *' Austin ! Austin I do you doubt me ?” Captain Austin said, “ No, 
but 1 think you may be mistaken.” Captain Penny said this water was teem- 
ing with life ; seals, walruses, white whales, ducks, gulls, and some bears were 
seen. He stated that ftom the top of the hiUs, — ^after some conversation, — ^he 
must have seen fully thirty miles of Witter. Captain Austin still expressed 
doubt, and he then said there was at least ten miles of water. He came back 
from sixty to ten. Captain Austin then said ** Why, you must have discovered 
the Polar Basin.** Captain Penny said he did not know about that. I am 
speaking to the best of my recollection. Captain Austin then said *' You 
will discover the north-west passage ;’* and Captain Penny said ** There is no 
difficulty about that, but that he would not tiy it through Wellin|rton Strait, 
but would go round by Behring Straits.'* Captain Austin then said he Would 
leave that honour to Captain ^nny, or to younger men than himself 

1410. Chairman. — Did you hear Captain Penny make any distinct request 
to Captain Austin for assistance, in boats, men, or in any other way, to enable 
him to proceed with his discoveries ? 

Jfr. Brooman. — ^While smoking that evening, 1 heard Captain Austin otfer 
Captain Penny officers, boats, or anything else for that purpose, but I did not 
hear Cap^n Fenny apply for them. The impression on my mind was that 
Captain Penny^wanted it. After smoking a cigar, about a quarter to eleven 
at night. Captain Austin went down. Captain Fenny, I^. King, and T went 
dbwn into the gun-room, and had a glass of brandy and water. I asked Captain 
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Mr. Brooman, Penny distinctly whether he thought Sir John Franklin went up the Wellington 
Pasmtuter. Channel. His answer was, “ It is niy firm conviction that he never went np 
7th N^1851. there.” Captain Penny retired to lied, as I thought, as it' was very late. 

About an hour afterwards I heard that he had put his dogs to, and had gone 
away entirely, very suddenly indeed. I was at a loss to account for it, except 
that the next day being Sunday he might have gone to read prayers to his 
crew. As he did not return on the Monday as I expected, I began to eonsider 
that he had been ofiended some way or another, but how I did not know. 

Mil. Chnirmm . — Is there anything further you can relate on the same 
subject ? Did you hear ony conversations between Captain Austin and Ca[»tain 
Penny, on arriving at the winter quarters of the latter, when they met again ? 

Mr. liroomnn. — No. I have no personal knowledge. 

1-112. Captain Bimcltctf. — Have you anything to remark on the provisions, 
in ease it is necessary to send another expedition to the polar seas ? 

Mr. liroomnn. — Vcs. I consider the preserved meats perfectly tasleless, 

I would advise that spice should be mixed up with ihcm so as to render 
them more palatable. 

141 .‘ 1 . Chairman. — H.-vve you given in any report or suggestions as to llu* 
quality of your provisions, and the better care that should lie taken in future? 

Mr. liruoman.- -No. 

-Then the rommittec ivill request you to draw up a paper 
containing a full report of all you have observed, with your objcelioiis 
to the provisions taken out under Captain Austin, and suggesting siieh 
alterations as may eausc bettiT care to be taken for the future. You 
will be kind enotigii to send those suggestions in to the ('oinmittei* 
in the course of this or next week. 

I'lM. (Jhairman. — We undcrst.and a large quantity of the provisions was 
returned as unserviceable ? 

Mr. liroomnn. — I think we Ixad only about limr eases of preserved meat tlnil 
were bad. 

Mir». Chairman. — Can you state the quantity of provisions you returned 
into store ? 

Mr. Brooman. — About Uvo ycar« for the whole eomplemcnt or number 
victualled. 

Mr. li. ICmff, Mr. RlCIIAHl) KTNC called. 

AuUiant Surgeon, 

MlG. Chairman : — What situation did you fill iii the “ llesuluto"? 

Mr. Khar. — Assistant surgeon. 

Ml". (■hairmfrn.--Wvi\' you present at any eunversation betwetn Captain 
Penny and Captain Austin ? 

Mr.Kiiifr . — ^^Not between Capluin Austin and Captain Penny, except when 
Captain Penny first returned mmi Wellington Strait. He returned on the 
24th of May. In the. gun-room he stated the distance he had gone, whut he 
had .seen, and what he believed to be the .stiite of Wellington Channel. He 
mentioned about the island he got to, — Uaillie Hamilton, lie said lie went on 
shore at Haillic Hamilton Island, and saw water to the north-we.st. He saw a 
piece of ice, and from the rapidity at which it was going, he thought the current 
was four knots an hour, lie was very sorry he had not suHicicut food for his 
dogs to eat, nthcrwi.se he wouhl have had some other views, which he thought 
would liave been of great assistance to him. Not having food for his dogs, he 
was obliged to return. I think Captain Penny said he saw a bear, but that lie 
had no opportunity of killing it. 

1418. Chairman. — We have heard it stated that you were pre.sent at a 
conversation between Captain Penny and Captain Austin ? 

Mr. Kinff . — No, I was not. tn the evening Mr. Broomnn and I were 
chatting with Captain Penny, and having some brandy and water. Mr. Broomnn 
asked thiptaiii Penny whether he thought Sir John Franklin had not gone up 
Wellington Channel. Captain Penny said he thonght he had not, and that he 
considered that the old ice had been there for a number of -years ; I think 
Mr. Penny said twenty years. Mr. Broomnn and I were the only persons there. 
Mr. May was .sketching something; 1 do not think he heard the conversation; 
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1419* Sir E. Parry . — Were you present at any other ctinversatioii at any 
time between Captain Austin and Captain Penny ? 

Mr. King. — No. 

The Chairman I should mention to Captain Austin and Captain Penny, 

that ajler to>morrow the Committee will adjourn to Monday ac’nniglil. 
It may be convenient for you to know this, that you may make your 
arrangements. I must observe to you (addressing Captain Austin) 
that we have had some supplementary evidence from Captain Stewart ; 
and the Committee wish me to mention it to you, because there are 
several points which Captain Stewart now adds to his original evidence, 
and which you may perhaps wish to call somebody to explain. 


//. Kiiiy, 

Assisthnt Suiyvon. 
7th Nov. IS.!!. 


Captain Austin . — I have not gone into that evidence sufficient to say ; 
but 1 think that Captain Ommanney might recollect something more 
of it. 


Chairman . — You will recollect that you arc not to call any witnesses 
to examine them yourself. The feeling of the Committee is, ns regards 
the additions that Captain Stewart has made, that he ought to have 
recollected them before. If there are any of your officers who were 
present at the time, we arc ready to call and examine them. 

Captain Austin . — Captain Ommanney is the only one I think of at 
pi'cscnt. 

Chairman . — After hearing Captain Stewart’s new evidence we looked 
at Captain Ommanney’s, and found it very distinct on the subject. 

Captain Austin.- -As thi.s is now a question of character, and as, from what 
Captain Stew'art has said, there may be some doubt in your minds 
whclher I have always rendered assistance to Captain Penny in every 
W'ay, ] will put in a note written by him in reference to that subject, in 
his own handwriting. It is dated Assistance Bay, 10th April 1851.'' 

Chairman . — That is a very early date. Nobody says anything about 
what took place between you at that time. 

Captain Austin . — I beg to put in the letter. 

1420. Chairman {to Captain Petinj /). — Will you look at this letter, and say 
whether it is in your handwriting ? 

Captain Penny . — Oh yes, I quite admit it. 

Tlie following is a copy of the letter. 

“ My dear Austin, Assistance Bajs lOtli April 1851. 

" In answer to your kind letter allow me to express my opinion of your 
admirable arrangements. They are such, my dear Austin, that hod the Board 
of Admiralty, with dear Lndv Franklin at their head, they could not have im- 
proved upon them, to serve the mission wc have been sent upon. The result is 
in the hand of the Disposer of all events ; and whosoever may be the fortunate 
one, wc will look back with pleasure in having acted together in forwarding the 
noble cause wc have entered upon'ivith all the energy of our natures.'^ 

“ There has been no expedition ever out in the Arctic sea that has managed 
as you have done with so many wild spirits to control. 1 have no doubt you 
have much to annoy you, but you will look hack with pleasiii’c on the sacriiiei* 
you made. The country demanded an active and energetic officer, and they 
have not been disappointed, whatever the result may be. 

“ 1 must now conclude with an earnest prayer that all may be enabled to 
do their duty. 

** I remain, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) “ W. Penny." 


The Committee then adjourned. 

■ TJa ■ T mmTiimilm C ■’ m ■ T" - 
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Eleventh Day. November^, 1851 . 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawc, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

.Captain F. W. Beechey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fcgcn, Secretary. 


ERASMUS YORK, the Esquimaux brought over by Captain Ontmanney, Erasmus York 

was introduced to the Committee for the purpose of giving information. 

I’he Rev. P. Latrobe, Secretary to the Moravian Slissions, and the 
Rev. Christian Beck, acted as interpreters. 

1421. The Chairman {addressing' the Rev. Mr '. Latrobe). You are perhaps 
aware that a report prevailed last year amongst the Esquimaux at Baffin's 
Bay, that Sir John Franklin’s ships had lieen lost, and their crews murdered ? 

Air. Latrobe. — Yes. At the request of Captain Hamilton, some papers eon- 
ncctcd with the subject were forwarded to Germany for translation by our 
missionaries. The translations have licen mode, and the papers arc now in 
Captain Hamilton's hands. 

1422. Chairman . — There is another deposition of Adam Beck’s, taken before 
a magistrate, which has been sent to Copenhagen for transl.ation, but which we 
have not yet received. 

142.3. Sir E. Parry {to Air. Latrobe). — What is Mr. Beck, who is almut to 
act as Esquimaux interpreter? 

Air. Latrobe. — He has been a missionary in Labrador thirty-four years. He 
was l)ora in Greenland. His father was a missionary in Greenland fifty-two 
years, and his grandfather forty-three years on the same coast. 

A paper containing a deposition by Atlam Beck, an Esquimaux, who pro- 
fessed to have received the information it conveyed from his countryman 
Erasmus York, w’as put in by Captain Ommanney, and translated into German 
by the Rev. Christian Beck, Mr. Latrobe giving the sense in English. It w'as 
as follows 

“ While 1 have .been hero there have been many ships. There were 
“ also many people upon the land. On the islands there were but few 
native people. A good man^ show themselves when pleased. (TTic 
Rev. Mr. Latrobe understood this to mean that when anything occurred to 
‘interest or please them a great number showed themselves.) There were 
birds, such as eider fowl (and there was another word which he the 
Rev. Christian Beck did not understand, signifying a particular kind of bird 
which he did not know). There were also other little birds, that look white, 
that are foutid in the country, and also ravens ; little ravens and great 
ravens, and various birds mixed together, ('fhere are other words, evidently 
names of birds, but incorrectly written, probably local names for birds, 
which the Rev. G. Beck did not understand), lliere is a little bird with 
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red at the top of the head. The people here ore few. And this is written 
“ by me from my heart. 

. (Signed) ** John Ross, witness to the above being written 
“ by Adam Beck on board Her Majesty’s 
“ Ship ’ Assistance,’ this 17th day of August 
“ 18.50, in my presence. 


“ r.iasmus Ommamiey, Captain of Her Majesty’s 
“ Ship ‘ As.sistancc, ’,thi.s 17th day of August 1850, 
“ witnes-sed the above being written in my presence by 
“ Adam Beck.” 


1-124. The (Chairman directed that the first question put to Erasmus York 
shoidd be tlie following : — “ What have you related to Adam Beck ?” 

The Uov. Mr. Beck ])ut this question to Erasmus York, and after a consider- 
able time communicated the answer to the Rev. Mr. Latrobc. 


Mr. Latrobc . — Mr. Beck and the Esquimaux seem to understand each other 
^•ei•V n cll, a few expressions excepted. Erasmus admits that he mentioned to 
Adam Beck a number of things, chiefly about the country. Further than that 
Mr. Beck has not been able; to get anything out of him. 

1425. Sir K. Parrij. — Ask him of what place he was a native? 

/i!ra.<iiiui.‘t York, in reply to the question, said he was a native of Imnagana, 
being Cape York of the English. 

142G. Sir E. Parr If. — How flir north has he ever been ? 

Enmms York said tliat when a little boy he had gone up as far as a place 
marked ou his own ehart “ Pickicrloo.” fiince he had grown up lie had not 
been fartlicr than Wolstcnholmc Sound. 

1427. Sir E. Parr/f . — Ha.s he ever beard of any Kabloona (white men) 
ships being wrecked ou that coast ? 

Erasmus York replied that Adam Beck had related to him that two shijw 
iuul been wrecked. 

1428. Sir E. Parrt/.— Biit docs he say he ever heard it from his own 
people ? 

Erasmus York said that far up to the north a ship liad been wrecked. He 
had heard a. woman say so. 'I'lic name of the place was Onoetoko. 


1 12{). Sir JB. Parrjf. — Did he ever hear of more than one ship licing wrecked 
there ? 

Enisoius York. — Only one ship. 

1 i:U». Sir E. Parrtf. — How long was that ago? How many winters ago? 
Erasmvs York.— Eight winters ago. 


M.'ll. Sir E. Parrtf. — Docs ho know what became of the Kablooiias 1)C- 
longiug to the ship ? 

Erasmvs York replied that he ha<l never heard what happened to the people. 

14.82. Sir E. Parrtf. — Has he ever heard that there are any Kabloonas in 
that direction now ? 

Erasmvs York said he knew nothing of any Kablooiias being on shore within 
the last four years. 

14;Ki. Sir E. Parrtf. — Did he see the “ North Star” on its arrival there ? 

Erasmus York. — Yes. * 

1434. Sir E. Parry. — That was only two years ago. Ask him when? . 

Erasmus York. — ^'fwo winters ago. 

14.35. Sir E. Parry. — Has he ever heard of any Kabloonas* being murdered 
by the Esquimaux on the north ? 

Erasmus York said he had neither seen anything of the kind, nor heard any- 
thing of the kind on that coast. 
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1436. Sir E. Parry . — Has he heard anything of the kind on any other 
part of the coast ? 

Erasjnus York replied that he had not. He had never heard of any murder 
or ill-treatment. 


JEratmns Yurk, 
Bill Nov. 1B51. 


1437- Sir E. Parry . — Ask him again how long it was since these ships were 
lost that he heard of? 

Erasmus York replied that it was when he was eight years old. 

1 438. Sir E. Parti ). — Does ho know how old he is now ? 

Erasmus York, on this question being put to him, counted upon his fingers 
lip to nineteen. 

1 439 . Sir .E. Parry . — What docs he think is the character of Adam Beck ? 
Erasmus York replied to the question in English as follows : “ Adam Beck 

tell lie ; no good.” 

The Iter. Mr. JJevk remarked, tliat, after the Esquimaux fashion, Erasmus 
was very reluctant to speak out. Sometimes lie would say that Adam 
Beck was good, and sometimes that he was bad. lie said too that he 
was a mixture of good and bad. 

1440. Sir E. Parry . — Ask him whether he believes Adam Beck’s w'ord ? 
Erasmus York said, “ Adam Beck’s words are fine, but they are not to be 

believed.” 


A long conversation took place on tlu* subjcc’t of Adam Beck’s depositions 
which had been submitted last year to the Moravian missionaries for 
translation. 


Mr. Lalruhf said the missionaries had attentively considered the- depositions, 
and had returned a translation. The Rev. Gentleman then read the 
following letter : — 


Letter from the Rev. A. S. liHsucr to the Rev. V. Latrobe. 

Translated from the German. 

“ Dear Brother, llernhut, October 29, 18.00. 

” I am very sorry to be only now' enabled to send you the result of my 
“ investigation referring to the two Esquimaux .sentences in No. 20,G08 of 
“ the Times. This long delay has lieeu occasioned by the following circuiu- 
“ stance : both passages, as you know, being written in impure Es(|uimaux, 
“ and being therefore only half intelligible to me, I considered it absolutely 
“ necessary to confer with one of our Grecnlaml missionaries. But Paulsen 
“ Lund, the only ( irccnland missionary hero, being 011 a journey, I had to put off 
“ the matter until to-day. Unfortunately, however, the very words which are 
“ not intelligible in the Esquimaux language are likewise not completely 
“ so to a person conversant with the Greenlandish dialect. I, therefore, 
prefer sending rather an imperfect than a false Iraiislation. The following is 
“ the result of our investigations. 

“ The first sentence merely .state.s the different dw’clling places and names of 
“ the Esquimaux who went to ‘ Omanak ’ (the ntime of a place, probably an 
“ island).' 'I’he sentence, however, is so confusedly compo.sed that it is liardly 
“ possible to give .a coherent translation of it. The only word whose intcrpic* 
” tntion is rather doubtful is the word ‘ inuac'sonet.’ As the spelling of this 
“ word is incorrect, it might either mean ‘ many person.s ’ or the plural number 
“ of ‘ murderer.’ In our Esquimaux dialect a murderer means ‘ innuartok,’ 
“ and in the Greenlandish ‘ inuuraersok.’ It is, however, very improbable, that 
“ the interpreter should designate as murderers all those Esquimaux who had 
** gene to Omanak from so many different places which he mentions ; espe- 
“ cially since he merely states in this sentence, that those Esquimaux had gone 
“ there, without stating the object of their going. lit* then finislics this 
“ sentence with these words : — ‘ Twenty-six is the lumiber of tlie Esquinianx 
in the neighbourhood of Omanak.’ The second sentence, speaking of tlic 
" vessels themselves, is better constructed, and, with the exception of a few 
“ words, is intelligible to us. The sense is as follows : — * The Esquimaux, 
whom 1 saw for the first time on the 13th August 18.50, and whom 1 asked 
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“ whether they had seen any vessels which staid over winter in their country, 
“ answered.’ (The three words which indicate tlic time wlien the ships set sail 
“ again arc iinintel1igil]le. The writer then continues,') ‘ Therefore I write 
“ concerning them ’ (which probably means as much as * I suppose ’) ‘ in the 
“ year 1846, when the ice liegan to break, they set sail and went to Oraanak, 
“ and stayed there during the w’iuter, liccaiise they could not pixKieed on 
“ account of the ice ; because there were many vessels the Esquimaux ■ 

“ The last four words are unintelligible to us. The writer annexes to one of 
“ them the syllable ‘ gog,‘ which means ‘ they say.’ This jiroves that he was 
“ not quite sure of what he is stating. I am sorry to be obliged to send so iin- 
“ perfect a translation; but it i.s impossible to make a better one. We cannot 
“ well decide here whether, in those parts, anothdk dialect is spoken, or whether 
“ the bad spelling produces the diflicully. 'I’he latter is a very common fault 
“ of the Grcenlaiidcr.s avIio have not been regularly iii.striicted.” 

LIEUTENANT J. E. ELLIOTT called. 

1441. Chairman. — What situation did you hold ? 

Litiutenanf. Elliott . — Second I/icuteuant of the “ Assistance.” 

144:2. Chairman. — Hid you accompany any of the (‘xploriiig expeditions ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. — No. 

1443. Chairman. — Did you make any observations on the state* of tlu* ice 
in Wellington Strait when you came out of your winter (juarlers, and when 
you returned to the eastward, and wen* stajl to the crow’s nest to report on 
that subject ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. — I found the icc*. more to the southw'ard than it wtis tlu* 
the year before. It was to the Southward of Harlow’s Inlet, and extended two 
thirds across Wellington Sti’ait. 

1444. Chairman. — To the westward, did it appear fast icc ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. — Yes ; it Avas completely blocked up. 

144.5. Chairman. — Hut tt) the eastward it extended farther to the north? 

Lieutenant Elliott.- -Yes. Wo could sec as far as Point innes, and the open 
water reached apparently as far as that, 

1446. Chairman. — Had you Ixjcii on an Arctic voyage previously ? 

Lieatenant Elliott. — No. 

1417. Chairman.— Yvmn yimr own observation at the lime, and comparing 
the ice in 18.50 and 1851, Avhen you passed it going to the Avestward, did it 
appear to you as thick as on the prec-eding year ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. — Yes. In September 1W50 we passed farther north than 
in 1851. 

1448. Chairman. — How high were you yourself in September 1850? 

Lieutenant AY/mW.--— Nearly as high as Point Innes. 

1449- Chairman. — Did you sec any open Avater ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. — None to the northward. There Avas a fixed* floe right 
across. 

1450. Chairman. — Do you think from what you saw that there was any 
probability of the strait clearing that year after you passed,? 

Lieutenant Elliott — No. 

1451. Chairman. — Why? _ , u u 

Lieutenant Elliott. — Because it appeared so thick and fixed, and the ther- 
mometer fell to near zero soon after wc were obliged to go to winter quarters. 

1452. Chairman. — AVere you present at any conversation that took place 
between Captain Austin and Captain Penny ? 

Lieutenant EUiott. — No. 

1453. Chairman. — Yon know nothing then, except from hearsay ? , 

Lieutenant Elliott. — Nothing more. 
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1454. Chairman. — ^Werc you present when the search for traces was made in 
Bcechcy Island ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. — Yes. I discovered the first traces myself. It was a 
piece of bottle found at Cape Riley. We searched fiAther, and found a staff*, 
iron bar, and other articles. 

1455. Chairman. — Do you think the search you made was so complete 
that there was no chance of any records or documents being overlooked ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. — Yes. I assisted in taking doivn a cairn on Bcechcy 
Island. We took it doivn stone by stone, and dug two feet underneath it, but 
found nothing. 

1456. Did you know anything of the search in Cape Riley ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. — It wife at Ca|)c Riley where the piece of bottle was 
found. 

1 457- Chnirnuta. —Were you one of the party that went dow'n and discovered 
the graves ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. — N(*. Captain Benny came down to us when beset in 
the ice. W'c told him what wo had done, and that we had left Bcechcy Lsland 
and con.st near it unfinished. Captain l*cnny said he would return, and 
complete th(^ search of Bcechcy Island and the neighbourhood, as we w'crc 
beset. 


14.58. Chairman . — In 1S.51, when you crossed Wellington Strait again, 
going to the eastward, did the icc appear to be in motion ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. — The outward or southern edge of the icc was in motion, 
the fioc in the channel was to ;ill appearance fixed. 

Cli-ainiian . — Was tlicre any appearance of the icc In'c.aking up licforc 
the close of the season, so as to reii(ier the Wellington Strait navigable t 

Lieutenant Elliott. — I cannot say. 

l.IlCi:'rKN.\NT MKCHAM called. 

1460. Chairman. — What rank did you hold in the “ Assistance ?" 

Lieafenani Meeliam . — Third Lieutenant. 

1461. Chairman.- — I believe you explored the a>as1 to the southward in the 
chart which is m.arkeil with your name ? 

Lieutenant Mecham , — Y es. 

1462. Chairman. — Without any superior officer? 

Lieutenant Mecham . — Y cs. 

1463. Chairman. — Are yon sure that you explored ho carefully that no 
traces of the missing expedition could have been overlooked ? 

Lieutenant Mecham. — Yes. 

1464. Chairman. —Have you such persc ual knowledge of the icc in Wellington 
Strait as would enable you to say whether the strait would be navigable 
this year or not ? 

lAeutenant Mecham. — In Augu.st la.'iO it was not navigable to the north as 
we crossed it. In recrossing in August 1851 heavy ice was streaming down its 
western shores, hut as we approached the eastern side wc could sec no fixed icc 
to the iiorthw’^ard from the crotv’s nest. 

1465. Chairman. — How far did the open water appear to extend ? 

lieutenant Mecham. — Wc saw open water as far as wc could see from the 

crow’s nest. I should judge that fixed ice could not be distinguished over ten 
miles. 

1466. Chairman. — You have no personal knowledge of any conversation 
between Captain Austin and Capttuii Penny ? 

Lieutenant Mecham. — None. 

1467. Chairman. — Were you on .shore when the search took place on Becchey 
Island and Cape Riley for traces of the missing expedition, when just dis* 
cpvered, in 1850 ? 

Lieutenant Mecham . — No ; I was on boud the ship off Gascoigne Inlet. 
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1468. Chairman. — Did you give in any report when you returned from your 
exploring expedition as to the sledges, and the improvements that might be 
made hereafter '•* 

.Lieufenant jl/ec/iffjw.-— Yes. I’hey w(;rc contained in my travelling journal 
which 1 gave to Captain Austin. 

1469- (yhairnmn . — Have you anything to add to that? 

Lit;iite7niiif Mrvham . — 1 should like to look over it again. I do not think I 
could .state iinything more on the subject now. 

ll/O. (^hnirmnn . — We understand you left, a boat somewhere. Will you 
explain the circumstances ? 

Lieulrnnnt- Mvchnm . — I was ordered to take it to the position of Captain 
Omimimiey’s first d(‘p6t, latitude 73“ ■■'>7', longitude 99.!.“. The boat was 
])la<‘e(l filleen miles fo the eastward of that, and was left there in case Captain 
Onunanney wi.shed to leave the first dept)t direct lor the ship, instead of 
l»roeee(ling to (Jaj>c AValker for the purpose of obtaining one of the Halketts 
which were buried there. The boat was left to the east of the depot, on 
account of the heavy character of the ice. 

Mr. PICKTIIORNK called. 

1471. Chtiirnirni . — What rank did you hold in the “ Resolute?*’ 

j4//-. iVc/i//ifl/7?f;.- --Additional Assistant Surgeon of the “ Re.solute ” for 
service in the “ Pioneer.*’ 

147^. .Cliairiinin . — Were you present at any conversation between Captain 
Penny and (^iptain Austin in May 1851 or August 1851 ? 

Mr. Piclclhornr . — I recollect Ixdng present t)n the 24th of May, when 
Captain Pt'nn}'^ dined with ('laptain Austin, and spent the evening there. 
During the ev<*ning Captain Penny gave Captain Austin an account of his 
proceedings uj) Wellington Channel. He said he intenderl to transport a boat 
aci'oss t.he ice, in order to carry on the search in the open water he had disco- 
vered. In the cr,)iu>e of the evening Captain Aiustiii offered him, if I recollect 
rigid, two sledge parties and oflicers to assist him in transporting his boat up 
M'ellington Cluimiel. 1 do not recollect any more of the conversation. Cap- 
tain Penny left in the evening rather hurriedly. 

1473. Chuirmuii . — All that you heard? 

Mr. Pkkfhorne. — Y cs. 

14/4. Chair mmt . — Can you state any further conversation that took place ? 

Mr. Picfclhornr. —No. 

14/5. Chairiiiati.--~\Vcrc you present at any conversation that evening 
amongst the officers of the “ Resolute ” after Captain Austin had retired ? 

Mr. Pick fhoriie. — No. 

1470. Chairman . — Were you present at a conversation between Captain 
Austin and (^iptain Penny on the llth or 12th of August 1851 V 

Mr. Pickthornc.-- I wa.s oji board tlie “ Lady l''ranklin,” but I was not present 
at any conversation. 

1477. Chairman . — Was the impression on your mind when this took place, 
that Captain Austin was doing all he could to co-operate with Captain Penny, 
or that Captain Penny had any ground of complaint from not having the 
assistance rendered him that he fuid asked for ? 

Mr. Pirkfhornr . — 1 think Captain Austin was endeavouring to co-operate 
with (hiptaiii Penny, by offering to iiimish him assistance. On the night of 
ll»e llth of August (laptain Penny .said to me, when he was going, “I 
“ asked (.'aptaiii Austin if he would let me go up AVellington Channel m one 
“ of bis steamers to prosecute the seai'ch there ; but that has not been agreed 
“ to leaving an impression on my mind that he wished to go up in a 
steamer if (Japtain Austin lent one. This was on board the “ Lady Franklin,” 
after ('aptain Austin's interview with ('aptain Penny. 

1478. Chainnoii . — Did Captain Penny appear to be of opinion that there 
was open water in ^^'ollington Strait at that time ? 

Mr. Pirkfhornv . — On the 26th of July T understood from Captain Pennyis 
report and others that there was a fixed barrier twenty miles in width. 
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1479. Chairman . — ^\Vas any third person present at the conversation with 
Captain Penny ? 

Mr. Pickthornv. — No. It was in bidding him good-by. 

1480. Chairman . — Did j'ou accompany any other exploring expedition ? 

Mr. Pickthome. — No. 




The Chairman (addressing Captain Penny) said, “ Yon liavc communicated 
to the Committee this morning that you shall require Dr. Sutherland and 
Captain Stewart to be in attendance here. I’hc Committee desire me to 
remind you of the communication made to you on the preceding day, in 
which I was directed to acqu.aint you, that, you having on all occasions, and 
particularly yesterday, distinctly disclaimed tlie character of prosecutor or 
accuser during this investigation, you could not be permitted to re-exa- 
mine evidence \ but that both yourself and Captain Austin would be allowed 
to offer any observations at the close of our proceedings. We therefon; 
think it right to acquaint you now, that we shall not permit 3*011 to re-exa- 
iniue either Dr. Suthcrlaiitl or Captain Stewart yo\irselt'; that they will be 
continued here in attendance until the Committee discharge them, and they 
will be in attendance here until the 1 7th ; but you must clearly' understand 
that you will not be permitted to re-examine, them 3 ourself. The Committee 
may recall any one they please, but they will not allow either you or Captain 
Austin to do so.” 


The Committee then adjourned until Monday the 1 7th instant. 


D d .3 
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Twelfth Day. November 17 , 1851 . 


Present, llcar-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawc, C^B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Bccchey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fegen, Secretary. 


CAP'FAIN OMMANNEY recalled. 


1481. Chaintuin. — Captain Onimuiiney. there is a question the tiomniittee 
wi.sh to ask you with respect to the Esquimaux paper signed by Adam Beck, 
and witnessed by Sir John Ross and your.scll’. Wlien that pai)cr was drawn up, 
did you imagine that it was a paper of any eonsequeiice, or tkat it had any 
bearing upon the loss of the shijjs and the massacre of tlic erews ? 

Cfipfain. Ommnnnet /. — I considered that that was the subject alluded to, and 
no other. 

1482. E. Parry.— Have you, in your intcrcour.se with Erasmus York, 
had occasion to beiievc that there is any truth in Adam Beck’s statement 
relative to the wTCck of the ships and the imirdcr of their crews in Baffin’s 

Bay ? . . 

Captain Ommmney . — Erasmus York always maintained the same opinion, 
that Adam Beck maic a false statement ; and he said that no two ships ever 
came up the coast except the North Star, that is, to remain on the coast ; he 
lias seen passing whalers. Peterson, the interpreter, came to the ship once or 
twice during the winter, and I u.sed to get him into my cabin in order to obtain 
further information from him. His answer always, was, “ No, no } no ships 
“ came there but the North Star.” 

1483. Captain Becchey. — From whom did Adam Beck receive his intbr- 

mation ? , v i 

Captain Ommanney. — ^Froni Ahree Ivsqumiaux, ol whom York was one; a 

woman, and a child. 

1484. Sir G. BhcA.—Were they of York’.s tribe ? 

Captain Omynanney.— Yea. The tribe consisted of three men (one of whom 
was York), three women, and four or five children. 

1486 Captain Beechey.~-\Se& this statement taken down at the time? 
[The statement referred to was the paper dated 17th August 1850, and which 
is ttiven in answer to question 1423 in the examination.] . 

Captain Ommanney.—Yie communicated at Cape York, in the first instance, 
on the 13th or 14th of August 1850, when an investigation with the natives 
took place, and we were perfectly satisfied that there was no foundation for the 
report. This paper was taken down on the 17th. After clearing Sir John Ross 
from the ice, he came on board, and in parting company requested that Yorks 
sUtement might be taken down in writing by Adam Beck. 

Od 4 


i apt. Ommuuitey, 
17tli Nov, 1851. 
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1486. Caplnin liecchet /. — Was that statement taken down by Adam Beclc 
in York’s presenee at that time ? 

Capiain Ommannftf . — York dictated, and Adam Beck wrote, in the presence 
of Sir John Boss and itjysclf. 

1487. CapMu — Then Adam Beck received lii.s entire information 

from York ? 

Capfnin Unimau>ny.—-Yvs ; what is written here. 

1488. Capiftvn Btu'clinf. — Did Adam Beck deliver that as the statement he 
had receivcci of the loss of the ships as related to him by the natives? 

Vaptnin Ovtmantifj/.- -Ah far as I could understand him, he did. 

M89. Sir E. Parri /. — Then you su])poscd, when you came to England, that 
that stateineiit did relate to Adam Beck’s story ? 

Copfdin (humainit'p.- -Yes, certainly ; I was always under that impression. 

1190. Otpfnin Bm-liPi /. — That that paper would euutain the substance of 
the story respecting the loss of the ships.'' 

Captain -Yes, certainly. During our first communication with 

the natives on board the. Intrepid, us I understood, he was an interpreter. I 
pressed him to give me all the infi)rmatioii he could, during our eoiivcrsatiou 
Avith the natives. And at that time, he said nothing whatever about the murder 
of the crews or the loss of the ships. It was alxnit eight hours after leaving 
Cape York that Adam Beck’s statement relative t<i the wrecked ships ancl 
murdered crews Avas made knoAvu to me. 

1491. fJaptaiu ifcccZ/n/.-- Had Adam Beck remained on board your ship 
all the time ? 

Captain (Jitimaatiei/. — No ; he remained on board the Intrepid some lime, 
and then ho (hopped doAvii, first on board our shi]), and subsetiuently to the 
Prince Albert, AA'liieh Avas toAving close under our stem. 


CAP'l'AUN AUSTIN and CAPTAIN PENNY recalled. 


T/w Chainuan (addressing Captain Penny). — As you were the first 
examined of the tAvo, the f !ommittec think they would rather have your final 
observations on the matter first. 

Captain Pcriatj then produced the folloAving statement, Aviiich he read to the 
Committee : - • 


“ Statement 1. — I am not the cause of Captain Austin’s return, as I am 
made to apjiear by the publication of that correspondence (alluding to letters 
Nos. 1. and 4 (a) of C’a]itain Austin’s letters to the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty), since, besides other reasons I have given. Captain Austin says, ‘ Sir 
John Eranklin is not gone that Avay.’ 2.-1 shoAved my desire for co- 
operation, and to continue the search, by asking Captain Austin to let me 
pilot a steamer up Wcdlington CMiatmel ; and 1 deny that I had any other 
reason for asking lor the .«tcanier than to seek for Sir John Franklin. Captain 
(Jinmamicy Avas not ])resciit in Captain Austin’s cabin when 1 asked lor it. 
.'1. — My decided opinion that Sir John Fraaklin had gone north-west from 
Wellington (.'hanncl Avas given to Captain Austin at the same lime, and 
Avitli niy chart before us, that I asked for the steamer to be sent up the 
ehaunc), on the 11th of -\ugust. 1 Avent on board the llcsolute for the 
exprcss purpose of telling everything to Captain Austin, and of asking for 
tile steamer. So 1 had repeatedly told Lieutenant Aklrich I would, and he 
assured me he thought Captain Austin Avould grant iny request. I left 
the Resolute very much hurt and angry. 4. — I have to say again that the 
eon’cspondcuce betAveen myself and Captain Austin followed our conversation 
almost immediately, all but my letter, Avhich I Avas very iinAvilling to give 
at all ; but Captain Austin came on board the Lady Franklin, and urged 
me all he could to give him a letter, he left without it, and then sent his 
boat for it sonic hours after, and I then Avrotc in great irritation. To a man 
like me, one conversation was worth fifty letters, and I could not understand 
what he meant by it. 5. — I wish to say that I do not acknowledge thp 
conx-ctness of the conversation Avith me, which Captain Austin and Captain 
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“ Onimanncy have written down. I never dul the like of that myself, and CaptaiH Auatm. 

I am not a match for those that do it. 6. — In all I have now said 1 am 
“ only replying to cliarges made against me, either directly or indirectly, by nu, 

“ Ca])tain Austin. I could press against him what I have already stated, * ‘ 

“ namely, that he treated me upon several occasions very unfairly and unkindly, 

“ and this 1 could bring his own officers to prove, but unless com[>ellod I do 
“ not want to do it, only to set myself right, which I am determined to do.” 

“ Wiu.iAM Penny.” 

1 4911. Chairman. — Now, Captain Austin, the Committee will be happy to 
lii-ar any final observations you may have to make ? 

Captain Austin. — I have put them on paper, as 1 have felt hurt and 
pained at the observations which have been made. I thought it better to put 
them on paper. 

Captain Austin then proceeded to read the following statement to the 
(Committee: — 

“ In availing myself of the |)crinission of the Committee, 1 beg to ofler a few 
“ \v<ir(ls in addition to my former statement. The evidence of some of my 
“ oificers has I'ccallod to my mind the substance of the note which I wrote to 
“ (hiptaiu Stewart shortly after his return from his search, to the effect that 
“ it would be a happy (;vent should the reported barrier of ice. in Wellington 
“ Chanmd break away so as to admit of the steamers going up ; that I could 
“ jiut on boanl several surveyors, who would in a very few da}s fix positions 
“ and get some angles. 1 have no doubt that this lUJte gave rise to the notion 
“ that the steamers would be sent up. I suppt)se this note to have been written 
“ about the end of June. But (Japtain Penny never asked fi>r a steamer, nor did 
“ be ever give me the slightest reason to hope that cither trace or rescue w'as 
“ to he obtained by sending a steamer up the Wellington Channel. I merely 
“ alluded to the possible event of my sending the steamers up, and to the extent 
“ I have (les(‘ribcd. These arc the only additions I have to make to my 
“ tl)rmer evidence, with one exception. I forbear from making any observa- 
“ t ions whatever upon the statenumts made by others upon the present inquiry. 

“ As the officer in charge of the ex])cditiou, 1 feel that I ought not to allow the 
“ present inquiry to close without noticing a portion of the evidence given by 
“ LieuUnaiit M‘Clintock. In answeiiug question 91>H, Lieutenant M‘tMintoi-K 
“ states tliat he could have reaehe<l Banks’s Land if he had been left to his own 
“ discrclion. 1 am willing to believe that Lieutenant APClintoek gave that 
“ answer with l.he view of showing his own zeal and devotion in the eausi*, 

“ and without considering the conscqucnccvs to which his answer inevitably letl. 

“ Mv orders to Lieutenant M‘Clintock, and to all, were to prosecute the most 
“ ar'tioe, earnest, and perserering search for our missing countrymen, and it 
“ W'as my firm belief (a lielicf entertained by me until 1 hcartl his own assertion 
“ to the contrary) that Lieutenant M'Clintock had done his utmost ; and it was 
“ for that reason, and on that account alone, that I placed Lieutenant M'Clin- 
“ tock’s name in the very prominent position it occupies in my report. In 
“ laying before the Committee the outline chart furnished by Captain Penny, 

“ received on the 1 1th of August, I may' observe that no scpoi-ation of channels 
“ is shown there by naming as Queen’s Channel the open water stated to Ix^ 

“ seen either the northern or westward at the liead of Wellington Channel. 

“ Therefore, until my arrival in England, 1 had not the slightest knowledge of 
“ any other name than that of Wellington Channel to any water stated to 

have been .seen to the northward and westward at the head of that channel.” 

“ IloRATio T. Austin.” 

CAPTAIN STEWART recalled. MrStewart. 

Captain Penny informed the Committee that he did not wish to be present 
during Captain Stewart’s re-examination, and accordingly withdrew. 

1494. Chairman. — It appears from Captain Penny’s journal that you received 
fresh instructions from him on the 15th of August 1851. Will you state to the 
Committee what those instructions were ? 

Captain Stewart. — My instructions were then to make the best of my Avay 
home. I was to have received written instructions the following day, but the 
weather come on thick, and we parted company without my having received 
Written instructions. 1 theu proceeded homewards for England. 
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KVlDENCe TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE, &C. 


J/r, StewtirL 
17th Nov. 1W51. 


1495 . Admiral Fnmhawe. — I iiiulcrstaud you expected to have received 
instructions to the same i dcct ? 

Captain Simrarl. — Yes, 1 supposed so. 

1 496 . Sir E. Piirrjf. — When did you part company ? 

Captain StercuH. - 1 do not recollect tlu.* date. Yon will sec it in my journal. 

1 497 . Sir IL Pnrrjif. — Was it the day after you received the instructions, or 
some days afterwards ? 

Captain Sfea-arL~-\i was some days afterwards. It was coming through 
the iec the night sifter we got clear of the middle iec. 

1498. Sir E. Parr If. — Chaplain Penny’s jounial says, on the night of the 
21 st of August, “ This night lost our consort ivas tlwit the day ? 

Captain Stewart. — I do not know the date. It was just after we left, the 
middle iec. 

1499- Sir E. Parry. — It wius a few days after you received these verbal 
instructions ? 

Captain Stewart. — Yes, a few days afterwards. 

1500. Chair-man.- -\)\d you receive a letter from Captain Austin, after 
your rt'tuvn from vour ex])loriug journc}’, about the end of June this year? 

Captain Steam rt. — Yes. 

1501. Chairman.-— \i\[\ you state to the Committee, the ])urport of that 
letter ? 

Captain Stewart. — I do not recollect ; I have not got my papers here. 

1502. Chairman.- -Can you state, to the best of your recollection, what it 
was about? 

Captain Stewart. — I think the purport of it was eongralidating me on 
iny safe return, and on having discovered that new land to the northward. 

1503. (]hairman. -\)\d he say anything aboi steam vessels prosecuting 
the discovery, or any thing to that oHect ? 

Captain Stewart. — I ilo not think he said it in the letter, but I saw him 
afterwards, when he spoke aboul. it ; he said that, if there were steamers up 
there, they could fix their positions so nicely, as there were such excellent 
surveyors. 

150t. Chairman.- -'rXxen he meant if the channel opened, for they could 
not get up at that time, could they ? 

Captain Stewart . — No, not .at that time. 

1605. Chairman* — '^Phen the eornmunication from Claptain Austin to you 
was expressing a wish that steamers could pass up the channel and examino 
the open water more thoroughly ? 

Captain Steieart. — 1 do not know that it was expressing a wish. He stated 
that if the surveyors were there they could fix the points so well. 

150(J. Chairman. ---CoxAd you scud up the note to the >Secretary of the 
Conntiittee when you got home ? 

Captain Stewart. -Yes, if T can find it ; all ray papers arc in Scotland. 

The Committee then adjourned. 
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Enclosure No. 3. 

Instructions to Captain Austin, C.B. 

By the Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 

1 . Having appointed you to the command of the Expedition which it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govcnimcnt to despatch on a further search for 
Her Majesty’s ships “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” under the command of Sir John 
Franklin, you are hereby required and directed to take the vessels named in 
the margin under j'our command, and, so soon as they are in all resjiects ready 
to put to sea, and to make the best of your Avay to Davis’ Straits, for the 
express purpose of prosecuting a most vigorous search fin* the missing ships. 

2. We have ilircctcd you to be furnished with a copy of our orders which 
were given to Sii- John Franklin, and which will afford you full information 
how lie was directed to ]iroceed. We liavc likewise ordered you to have a 
copy of our instructions to (Captain Sir James Boss ; and to these we liave to 
direct 3 'our especial attention. 

3. The Vtarious papers which have, been laid Ixsfiire the Houses of Parliament 
hav(i also been sent for your information. By reftTence to them you will Ik* 
made aware that we have taken the opinions of the most able and cxpt'iicnced 
persons connected witli Polar navigation relative to the missing Expedition ; 
vou will observe that many valuable conjectures have been made ; and it has 
been suggested that Sir .lolin I^’ranklin may have effected his passage to Mel- 
ville Island, and been detained there with his ships. It has again been 
suggested as possible* that his ships may have been damaged in the ice in the 
ncighbouiing sea, and that with his crews he may have abandoned them, and 
made his escape to that island. To these, as well as the other possibilities, 
you will not fail to give every proper weight. 

1. It therefore appears to us to be a main object of tlie Expedition for you 
to use every exertion to reach Melville Islam!, detaching a portion of your 
ships to search the sliores of Wellington (/hnnnel and the coast about Cape 
Walker, to which point Sir J. Fr;inklin was ordered to proceed. Wo trust that 
a djligeiit examination of these several places will afford you some certain trace 
or record of the missing I'^xpcdition which will enable you to form an opinion 
of tli(‘ b<*st eouis<* to adopt for tbeir rescue. As your course of action must 
clearly depend on snc’li information, we consider it unnecessary to give you any 
d(*finite tw specific instruction, and inexpedient to bind you down to any 
certain line of proceeding. We confide in your knowledge and experience of 
the navigation of the Polar Seas ; and, placing just reliance on your energetic 
character and zeal, we leave you entirely nnfettercd to do what may seem to 
you best for attaining the great object of the expedition intrusted to your 
charge, feeling assured that you, as Avell as all those under you, will use your 
utmost exertions to afford relief to our unfortunate countrymen, and to justify 
the reliance wc have placed in you. 

5. ’I'lic officers whom wc have consulted have expressed an oj^inion tliat no 
ves.scl should be allowed to prosecute the scorch alone, and it is for this reason 
that to your OAvn and to Captain Ommaniicy’s ship an auxiliary screw vessel 
has been .attached. Wc therefore direct your attention to this importtint con- 
sideration. 

6. Your ships have been fully equipped and provisioned for a period of three 
years, to meet any emergency mhicli may arise from falling in with Sir John 
Franklin's party. In addition to these supplies, there arc stores and provisions, 
&c. left by Sir James Ross at Port Leopold, and a further store was sent out in 
the “North Star” iii the summer of last year. These will be available for you 
ill case of necessity ; but you are not to consider them ns a part of your own 
stock, but as a reserve for the aid of any of Sir John Franklin’s party who nmy 
reach that spot, or as a dcp6t on which any party may fall back upon, should 
they unfortunately be separated from their ships. 

7. In the prosecution of your search you will use your utmost efforts during 
this summer, taking care not to lose any opportunity which may be open to 

J mu of getting to the westward, and of securing your ships in some safe liarbour 
icforc the winter sets in, from whence you will despatch such overland parties 
as the means placed at your disposal will permit. On the return of the open 
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season of 1851 you will again renew your search ; but it is our intention and 
directionfi that you shall return to Enghintl in the atitumn of that year, unless 
some trace should be found of the missing expedition, which may lead you to 
believe that a delay may contribute to their rescue, and which juay justify a 
deviation from our orders. 

8 . You are aware that this is not the only expedition fitting out or being 
despatched with the same objt'ct. One such, under the command of Mr. Penny 
of Aberdeen, has .already sailed for Davis’ Straits, provisioned as your own for 
a period of three years. Wo furnisli you with a copy of the instructions under 
which he is acting, and we desire that you will render him any aid and .assistance 
in your power, as well as to any other expedition, cither from this country, the 
United States of America, or from any other nation, so far us you may be able 
to do so without risk of crippling the resources of the vessels under your 
command. 

9. You will take the utmost care in leaving memorials of your track in the 
usual manner and in every prominent place, .and enjoin the same precaution 
upon all the sliips and land parties detached from you <»r them. 

1 (). You will kec]) your second in command well intbnued of the instructions 
under wdiich yon are acting, consulting with him on all points, and .stating 3 'our 
own views us to the best means of carrying them out, so that no inlbrmati(»n 
maybe w.anting on his part, if accident to yourself should causi* him to succeed 
to the command. 

11 . As soon as you reach the Whale Pish Islands, to which rcndeicvouR the 
“Kmma Eugenia" transport h.as alre.ady been despatched, and that you Inive 
distributed the supplies taken on hoard that v(‘ssel for the use of tlic ex])edi- 
tion, you will send her to England, and you will also gi^'c orders to the master 
of the “ North Star," should you fall in with that vessel, to return home. 

12 . The several vessels thus placed under your comin.and h.ave hecti fitted 
out under your own immediate superintendence, and with every .attention to 
the wants and reipiiremcnts of the great ontcrprisi* you have volunteered to 
undertake. The officcr.s in conuuaud of the vessels composing it, and who are 
animated with the same ardour as yourself, have been selected by you, with our 
full concurrence as to their fitness for thi.s particular .service. All that could be 
(.‘Ifectcd by the generous sympathies of your Queen and your country has been 
done; and it only remains fbr u.s to conclude our instnielions with an ciimcsl 
prayer that .success may attend ^ our exertions, and that a good l*rovidencc may 
guide your councils, and be your con.staut defence. 

Given under our bands, this 2 d of May 1850. 

r. T. Baiuno. 

M. F. F. nEllKKMiV. 

To Horatio T. Austin, C.Tk, 

Captain of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Ucsolutc.” 
in charge of an Expedition to the Arctic Sons. 


By Command of their Lordships, 

J. Faiikku. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

Mr. Penny’s Instrdctions to Mr. AV, Penny. 

By the Commissioners for executing the Office i)f Lord High Admiral of 
Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 

1. Her Majesty’s Government having determined that further endeavours 
shall be made to trace the progress of Her Majesty’s ships “ Erebus ’’ and 
“ Terror,’’ under the command of Sir .lohn Franklin, and to resume the search 
after that Expedition, and having resolved to employ you in the command of 
the two vessels, the “ Lady Franklin "auid “ Sophia," which have been equipped 
for that service, you arc hereby required and directed, so soon as the said 
vessels shall be in all respects ready for sea, to proceed with them with all due 
despatch to Davis's Strait. 

2. Iq intrusting you with the above command, we do not deem it udvisahlp 
to furnish you with minute instructions as to the cour.se you are t<i pivsnc. 
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accepting youi; offer of service regard has been had to your long experience Mr. Pen..v'* 
ill Arctic navigation, and to the attention you had evidently paid to the subicet Instructions 

rtf the missing ships. We deem it expedient, rather, that you should he in- 

stvuclcd in all the circumstances of the case, and that you should he left, to 
the exercise of your own judgment and discretion in combining the most 
active and energetic search after Her Majesty’s ships “Erebus” and “Terror” 

>vilh a strict and careful regard to the safety of the ships and their crews undcu' 
your charge, aud with a fixed attention to that part of your orders which relate, 
to your returning with those ships to this country. 

3. For this pui’posc you will be furnished with copies of the original instruc- 
tions given to Sir John Franklin, and which instructions will indicate the course 
he was directed to pursue, together with our orders and directions to Sjr James 
lloss, when he was despatched on a search after Sir John Franklin, in the spring 
of 1848. 

4. You will be aware that the case virtually stands now as it did then; Sir 
James floss, from adverse circumstuuccs, failed in discovering traces of the 
niissiug Expedition. 

.5. ()ur orders of the. 9th May 1848 to Sir James Ross will still serve as the 
indication of our vicw.s of the gcncrnl course you will have to pursue ; but it 
being our ^lesii’e that a certain .strait known as Alderman Jones's Sound, and 
wliieh would not appear to have been as yet examined, should be searched, you 
art; ht;rt;l)y rctjiiired mid directed to proceed in tht; tirst instance to that sound, 
closely examining the shores for any traces of Sir John Franklin’s course, anil 
proceeding, should it offer tlic means of your doing so, in the direction of 
Sh'ti// and lut to tJie Parnj Jsinnds and McIpUIu Island. 

(5. ()n your proceeding in tlic above direction, too much vigilance cannot be 
observed in your search along the various shores for traces of the missing 
E.vpedilioii. At the s.ainc time you will licar in luindtliat Sir Jolin Franklin's 
orders were “ to [>ush on through Lancaster Sound, without stopping to examine 
any openings north or south of tliat sound, till he liad reached Cape Walker.” 

And all hough it may he. possible that the obstructions incident to navigation in 
those sc.as may have fbreed Sir Jolm Franklin north or south of his prescribed 
course, yet that his principal t)bjee( wotdd be the gaining the latitude and longi- 
li'.de oft 'ape Walker. 

7. Tt> that point, therefore, failing your discovering traces of the Expedition 
in your etuivpe by Jones’s Sound and the Parry Islands, your efforts will be 
direi;te<l, and beyond this your own judgment must be your principal guide. 

S. 'I'be civemnstanee of Sir James Ross having partially searched the shores 
of Lanea'^ter vStiund anti Barrow’s Strait a.s far west as Cape Rennell without 
di-^eovering traces «)f Sir .lolm Franklin’s ships has led in some quai'tcrs to the. 
siqjposilion of an extreme case ; viz., that failing to get into lauicastcr Sound, 

Sir .lohn Franklin had proceeded in the direction of Smith’s Sound, at the head 
of Bafliii's Bay. 

9. Wt* dt> iK»t deem it expedient to direct your attention specially to this 
sound (or supposed .sound) ; hut should your passage by Jones’s Sound, to 
wliich you are .specially ilirected, he early and absolutely impeded, and tlierc 
should a])pi;ar to you to l)e the time (Avithout hazarding the only remaining 
chance of pn)cecding to Wellington Strait, the Parry Islands, and Cape Walker 
by Lancaster Sound,) for examining Smith’s Sound, you arc at liberty to do 
so ; hut this is a contingency scarcely to be cuntcmplatcd, ns, in the event of 
your being frustrated in the attempt to get to the westward and towards Wel- 
lington Strait by Jones’s Sound, the late jicriod of the year when Smith’s Sound 
is said to be open would render it difncult, if nut impossible, to combine a 
sciirch in that quarter with the securing a passage into Lancaster Sound before 
the season closed. 

10. Much of the painiiil anxiety that now exists respecting the missing ships 
might possibly have been avoided if greater care had been taken to leave 
traces of their progress. You will consider it rigidly your duty, and a matter 
of the utmost importance, that every means should be adopted ror marking your 
own track. 

For this purpose you will provide yourself with an ample supply of red and 
wliitc lead nir making paint ; and, in addition to the usuai pole or staff, or caini 
of stones, usually looked for on a cape or headland, you will, wherever the 
colouring of tlic cliff or shore admits of a mark being made in strong relief, 
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paint a red or white cross, as the case may be, depositing as near to its base as 
possible, and at right angles with the perpendicular part of such cross, a bottle 
or other vessel containing a short summary of your proceedings up to the date 
of the deposit, an account of the state of your supplies and resources, the health 
of your party, and your further intended course. 

U. I'liere remains but to caution you as to your return with your ships to 
this country. 

These ships have been provisioned iuid stored for three years ; but you will 
bear in mind that this liberal supply is to meet contingencies separate on the 
one hand from the victualling ol‘ your own people, and, on the other, from a 
needless, reclvlcss, and hazardous euntinuance in the Arctic regions. 

You hp,vc been victualled to supply the missing Expedition, or any part of it 
you may providentially’ discover ; here is the one contingency ; unforesceu imjie- 
dinii.'nts, or a certain prospect of coming up with any part of the missing 
l*'xpedition, compelling you to pass a second winter in the ice, is the other ; 
but our directions to you arc, 1st, to use your utmost endeavours (consistent 
with the safety of the lives of those intrusted to your eomniand) to succour in 
this simnmr the party under Sir .lohn I'Vanklin, taking care to secure your 
Avintcr quarters in good time ; and, 2d, that the same active endeavours" will 
be used by you iu the ensuing summer of 1851 to secure the return of your 
own ships to this country. 

12. We refer yon to the instructions contained in par. 21. of Sir John 
Krankliu’s orders, for your guidance in the event of one of your ships being 
disabled, or in case of any accident to yourself; and in ]>ar. 22. ol‘ tlie s:iine 
orders are full instructions as to transmitting reports of y’our progress to our 
Secretary for our information ; to both of whicli you will strictly attend. 

l.’J. In conclusion, we have only to repeat the expressions of our confidence 
in your skill and in your known ardour in a generous cause ; and wt* commend 
you and those with you to a good Providence, with our earnest wishes flrr your 
sueuess. 

(liven under our hands, this 1 Ith April IS.OO. 

(Signc<l) V. T. BAKiMi. 

By Command of their l..ordships, J. II. 1). l)u,Nt>As. 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Mr. William Penny, 

Ship “Ijudy I'ranklin,” 

in ehiirgc of an Expedition to the Arctic Seas, at Aherdec'n. 


Captain Hamilton to Captain Penny. 

Sir, Adinii'iilty, lOlIi April 1 .S 50 , 

I am eonimandcd hy my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralt y to scud you 
herewith the original and duplicate of a letter addressed to Mr. Saunders, Master 
eommandiiig Her Majesty’s Store Sliip “ North Star,” iu the Arctic Seas, eoii- 
tuining instructions for his guidance, one of which my Lords rcijucst you will 
take charge of yourself, for delivery to that officer, should you fall in with him, 
and tlie other ymu are to put in the possession of Mr. Stewart of the ship 
“ Sophia,” for the same purpose. 

1 have, &c. 

( Signed) AV. A. B. Hamilton. 


Enclosure. 

Sir, Admiralty, 10th April 1850. 

I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint 
you, 

1. That Sir James Ross having returned to England in the mouth of 
Novcinher lust without having discovered any traces of the inis.sing Expedition 
under Sir John Franklin’s ord^ers, and the necessity for the stores and pro- 
visions with which he was charged being deposited as directed being all the 
more urgent, my Lords can only trust that you have been able to land them 
accordingly. 
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2. That as our last reports from you were dated I9th July 1849, kt. 74^ 3' 
long. 59“ 40' W., the anxiety on the part of their Lordships to receive further 
intelligciAre of your proceedings is great; and they can therefore only hope, in 
the event of this despatch reaching you, and of your not having succeeded in 
affording succour to any of Sir John Franklins party, that it may find you 
returning with Her Majesty’s ship under your command to Englauci. 

3. And that, in order that you may he in full possession of all that has 

occurred or that has been done since your departure relative to the relief of 
Sir John Franklin, you are herewith furnished with a printed return which 
will put you in complete possession of the state ol* the case, and to which tny 
Lords have only to add, that four ships under the command of Captain Austin, 
two of them being auxiliary steam vessels, arc now fitting at Woolwich, in 
addition to the two vessels under Captain Penny’s orders, and by which this 
despatch Is sent, for the purpose of continuing the search after Sir John 
Franklin’s Expedition (irrespective of private expeditious from this country 
and the United States) ; and that as supplies of stores, especially coals, would 
be most needful for these vessels, as an auxiliary, you arc to land at the 
Whale Fish Island or at Disco whatever proportion of coals or provisions 
you consider you can tvith propriety spare, returning without |pss of time to 
England. i 

I am, ice. 

Mr. James Saunders, (Signed) W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Master Commanding H.M.S. “North Star.” 


Enclosure No. 5. 

llcar Admiral Sir John Ross to Mr. Fkoex, Secretary to the Arctic 

C’ommittcc. 

Sir, Ayr, 1st November 1851. 

I am to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 31st ult., annexing, 
by desire of the Arctic Committee, certain questions for my answers, which 
have been submitted to other officers, .and to give them my careful con- 
sideration. 

I have to acquaint you, tor the information of the Committee, that I have 
annexed to this letter my answers to the said questions, after having given 
them a iiiost aifefnl consideration. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) John Ross, Rear Admiral. 


Enclosure. 

Question 1. — Doyen suppcisc it probable that Sir John Franklin, or any 
portion of the crews composing his expedition, still survive ? If so, 
in what direction ? 

Answer . — I do not think it probable that Sir John Franklin, or any portion of 
the crews composing his expedition, still survive. It is hnreh/ possible, if the 
ships have been wrecked on the east or we.st coast of Baffin’s Buy, wlierc there 
arc natives, but nowhere else. 

Qitestion 2. — What are your grounds for forming that opinion ? 

Answer . — ^From my cx{)ericnce in having pas$e.d four successive winters in the 
Arctic regions, I do not think that Britisli-born Officers and men could withstand 
the effect of six winters, even if they had plenty of food. I have a very strong 
constitution, but I think it was very doubtful if I could have Withstood the 
effects of the fifth winter, and most certainly not the sixth, ’fen out of 
twenty would have perished in a pionth had we not been picked up by the 
“ Isabella.” 
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Sir John Row'* 
Aq>iim. 


Dr. Scoresby’t 
Repliea. 


QuesHon 3. — Should a further search be decided on, what measures do jou 
recommend for this purpose, and in what diit^ction ? . " 

It is requested that this question be answered with a fdll eaplu* 
nation of every particular of the proposed place of search. 

Answer . — A further search in the Wellington Channel will depend on the 
mildness or severity of the approaching winter and spring. But at any rate 
the truth or falsehood of Adam Beck’s report should Ije ascertained in the 
manner pointed out in my evidence. If I could have obtained provisions 
(which I expected to find at Disco), 1 should have renwined during this 
winter on the cast side of Baffin’s Bay as far north os I could get, to decide 
that question. But as the “ North Star” did not land or leave any provisions 
there according to orders, 1 Avas disappointed, and, liaving only three months 
provisions left, I was obliged to return to England. 

On leaving Lancaster Sound in August hist, I. told Adam Beck that 1 was 
determined to visit the place where he reported the ships were wrecked, when 
he ap|)carcd much delighted, and when it was evident that the state of the ice 
prevented our approach to it, he was much dejected. 

The only other place that requires a strict search is the west coast of 
Baffin’s Bay Iwtwcen Ponds Bay and Cumberhuul Strait. This Mr. Penny told 
me, in presence of Mr. Goodsir and others, that he intended to do most 
thoroughly, as he had now an interpreter ; and conceiving it Avoiild take him to 
examine GOO miles of coast, at least all Gclober, I did not send my letters by 
the “ Lady Franklin.” 

John Boss, Rear Admiral. 


Knclosiiro No.(>, 

The Rev. Dr. Scorksby to Mr. Fcobn, Secretary to tlie Arctic Conimittec. 

•Sir, T(»n(uay, 7lb Novoinbfr 1851. 

I regret that a small part of my designed “replies” is yet wanting, tin: 
manuscript having been sent ofl' a week ago. If I receive the article, as I V.opo, 
I will take the liberty of forwarding some remarks on “ Appliances for 
Search,” &c. 

ITie first two questions, you will perceive, I have ventured to rccast, as, in 
the form I have adopted, they were more convenient for answering. 

I have, &o. 

WlLLIJlM ScOHESBY 


Enclosure. 

Replies to Questions proposed for personal consideration and opinion by the 
Arctic Committee, by William Seoresby, D. D., F. R. S., London and 
Edinburgh, &c. 

Question 1. Do you suppose it probable that Sir John Franklin, or any 
portion of the crews composing his Expedition, still survive ; and 
what are the grounds for forming that opinion ? 

Reply . — That Sir John Franklin or some portion of his associates mny sfill 
survive js a position which cannot be controverted. It follows, therefore, that 
some degree of probability, whatever that degree may lie, does exist. Such pro- 
bability, it appears to me is involved in or supported by a variety of considera- 
tions. Sir John Ross was absent and unheard of for ^ur years and some months 
(though never at a greater distance from positions often visited by the whalers 
than 250 miles and returned with nearly all his crew in health. Hence ! 
conceive that Sir John Franklin, or some portion of his associates, with incom- 
parably superior equipment and resources, might yet survive, at some much 
greater distance licyond the positions ordinarily visited, though a period of 
somewhat more than fee years ^reckoning from the date of the plain indications 
and traces of him found on and near Beecbj^ Island) have since elapsed without 
t^fiirthcr inturmatiou. 2. The Esquimaux, io similar regions, as cold, as desolatCi 
and as apparently resourceless {aUogetlter resourceless indeed, except in Arctic 
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anitnals)^ live oat, not six or seven winters merely, but a fair portion of the Dk Seoraby'k 
ordinary life of man. Why then may not hardy enterprizing Britons, sustained, 
over and above, by the moral courage and Christian hope which preserved the 
same Franklin, a Richardson, a Back, and others, when the ordinary powers of 
life in men experienced in like hardships, Canadian voyages, fiiilcd. Why may 
they not be yet surviving amid the desolateness of Arctic solitudes, aiid the 
wreck of the hopes of the timid and doulitin^? 3. In the weli*known case of 
four Russian seamen, who, after the loss of their ship on the coast of Spitzbergen 
in 1743, took refuge on an island near the main, three out of the four survived 
on resources (except a few pounds of flour and a little tobacco) entirely pro- 
vided by themselves, during a period of six years and three months, whilst 
unheard of, and assumed to have perished, and were then rescued, and, enriched 
with the results of their hunting and fishings restored in health to their friends. 

With facts such as these before us, — with the knowledge of their extensive origi- 
nal resources, and of the abundance of animal life in the region into or beyond 
which [ believe they have entered, available for the extension of their original 
supplies, — 1 cannot but believe it to be probable that Sir John Franklin, or some 
of his associates iu adventure, do yet sitrviye. 

In the entire absence of cither information or traces of the expedition beyond 
the spring of 1846, 1 might observe there is, in my judgment, no essential" 
grounds for detracting from the assumed probability. There lieing no informa* 
tion,- - none among them having yet returned from whence w'c could hope to seek 
them out, — only necessarily implies, either that their applicanees for ice travelling, 
or their condition of physical strength, (circumstances quite to be expected,) are 
inferior to ours. And there being no observable traces within the extent of 
rei-cnt researches, except at Bccchy Island, can prove nothing against such pro- 
bability, or against the dii-ection >vc believe they have pursued, as marks on 
shore would scarcely be planted anywhere except under circumstances of deteu- 
lion, and might not be planted till -the second summer’s progress was closed, or 
if planted might not be seen. 

ft may be proper to notice (as bearing on the question of probability of 
sncocss of the lixpedition) a conjecture which some have entertained, that the 
ships may have been wrecked, and that the entire ci'cws may have summarily 
perished, by some sudd(‘n catastrophe of the Arc-tic ices. There is only one 
special case, however, and that, I think, not in the least degree probable in 
respect toihc Franklin Expedition, in which such mmuorif cntnstropht\ attended 
In’ the imagined destruction of the adventurers, could, 1 believe, be rationally 
contemplaU-d ; and that is, the case of the ships being drifU'd out to seaward 
after the maniifr of 3ir James Ross and Captain de Haven, and on approaching 
tlio seaward edge of a pack of ponderous ices being overturned by a heavy 
gale at sea. And even in this possible case the contingencies are such as 
not in any instance that 1 am aware of to have been ever fulfilled, even among 
the thousands and tens of thousands of adventurers in these regions in pursuit 
of the whale fishery, so that the entire crews of two ships, with the s]iip.s 
themselves (and these, as to the Franklin Expedition, among the strongest ever 
sent out to the Arctic seas), should be so completely annihilated as to leave 
not a wreck behind. In every other case but this,— of which I believe we have 
no corresponding or commensurate example in modern history, as to Davis* 

Strait or Bafiin’s Bay, — any sudden catastrophe happening to a ship within the 
icy regions referred to would yield at least the opportunity of escape to the 
crew, by the platform of the ice itself, to which, in the first instance, they might 
retreat. But against the conjecture alluded to, in regard to its bearing on 
probabilities, we have to set the incomparably better supported conjecture of 
the ships having advanced oil the object of their mission towards the north- 
west into such a position or circumstances as to render the self apiplied cflfbrts 
of the voyagers inadequate to the effecting of their retreat. For as the nro- 
bability of the discovery ships advancing in the direction they wishca to 
pursue (as they might have advanced apparently either to the westward or the 
north-west) must obviously be grater than that of their beiug driven away, 
under some special embarrassment, in the Very contrary direction, the con- 
jecture of the least likely circumstance, consummated oy a barely possible 
issue in total aunihilation, should, 1 conceive, have the least possible weigh^ 

-(rhen set against the contrary probabilities. 

Ff2 
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Dr. Seorasby's 
ReplieR. 


Question 2. — In what direction do you suppose Sir John Franklin, or any 
portion of the crews composing his Expedition, if surviving, is to ^ 
looked iur ? And what are your grounds ibr forming that opinion ? 

Reply From the iiiformation derived fh)m the operations of the various 

Search' Expeditions, the impression conveyed to my own mind from the very 
first has been, that the Franklin Expedition must, on the strongest probabilities, 
have proceeded by the Wellington C’hannel, and from thence north-westward 
into some remote position, or into some position of inextricable embarrassment 
among the ices of tlie north-west Polar Sea. In the official instructions of the 
Admiralty, directing Sir John Franklin (failing in finding a passage westward 
and south-westward be^'ond Cape Walker) to proceed, as a second route, by 
Wellinirton Channel, we have sufficient grounds for looking to this as the 
probable direction jiursued. Jlut it njay l)c proper to state my views in respect 
to this probability more particularly. 

From the ascertained fact of the voyagers having winteivd at Beechy Island 
in 1815-^), the Inference is irresistible, that in the first season of their 
adventure either no passage was found to tlie westwairl at all, or some such 
opening only as that met. with by, the Search Expedition in the summer of 
1 S.'iO, or else that the ships were too late for that year to enter on the dcsin'd 
c'xploration. In any of these eases the next season would necessarily Ihj 
employed in searching out one or other, whichever might appear the most 
])roinisiiig, of the two principal routes prescribed for their investigation, for 
their guidance in which their fortunate position at a point commanding both of 
the routes afforded priculiur advantages. 

As to which of these was .•jctiially pursued the conclusion arrived at by Captain 
Austin, after his admirable and el:iborate explorations of the regions westward 
(iom Barrow’s Strait, seems to afford, negulively at least, satisfiictory guidance; 
viz. “that tlie Expedition under Sir John Franklin did not proseeutc the 
“ object of its mission to the southward anil westward of Wellington Strait.” 
The primary direction jiroposed by Sir.lohn Fianklin's inslrnelioiis lieing tlnis 
disjiosed of, we reasonably look for him in that other direction next in order 
appointed t(^ him, which (’aptaiii Penny’s interesting researclu's show ns lie 
wi^iflil hare pHrsurrf , — a direction which a mere vievv from the hills might 
lm\e sliown him to be open, or which a very short sledge exjiloralion in the 
spring might have jiroved to him was as replete w ith ])roniisc of a grand and 
sueeessf'ul progress iiorth-westw'ard as uas the westerly ehannel whiili burst 
forth upon the delighted view of Captain Parry and his ardent comrades, when, 
on the 1st of August IH2(), he first passed through I,anca.ster Sound and 
entered into Barrow Strait. 

But, in further sup])(^l of these iirobabilities, it should lu; borne in mind, 
first, as to the practicability, apparently, of M’ellingtou Chnimel, that on 
Captain Parry’s discovery of this “noble ehannel,” 22d August IS20, when, 
oil a beautiful dear evening, they came before the innutli of it, “ neither land 
nor ice could be seen (udlliiii it) from the masthead and, secondly, as to 
Sir John Franklin’s favourable opinion of this chiumel, we have documentary 
evidence in .Arctic papers, I believe, published by the Admiralty ; whilst the 
aecorilant oiiiiiion of (Jajitain Fitzjanies, the second in cumniaiid in the expe- 
dition, is still nioi'c explieiUy shown in a letter to the late Sir John Barrow, 
dated January IS-to, where lie says, “ The north-west passage is certainly to 
“ he gone through by Barrow’s Strait, but whether south or north of Parry's 
“ group riMii.'iins to be proved. I am for going north, edging north-west till 
“ in the Joiigil ude of 1-10 deg., if possible.” 

Where then, we might confidently ask, under such variety of according 
circumstances, could we rationally seek our missing adventurers but by this 
channel, deemed to be practieable, — which, on PaiTy’s discovery of it, seemed 
then to be practicable, — and to which, failing in the first route, the high expec- 
tations of Franklin and his next in command were so decidedly and hopefully 
directed ? And who of their sympathising and benevolent countrymen, I 
would add, will not join us in the ardent decided expression, “ Let us, in 
reliance on the Divine blessing, seek them there.” 

As to the probable practicability of a passage through Wellington Chan- 
nel, notwithstanding the recent experience of an icy incumbrance of the 
entrance, wc have, 1 think, satisfactory grounds for concluding favourably 
thereon. W’c have, indeed, no evidence which might lend us to infer anything 
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like a general incnmbmnce of this ('iianncl. No ship that 1 am awai*e of ha.s 
come home to report the actual existence throughout the year of an impassable 
barrier, except for one solitary season, that of 1850. And ho ship removing 
from the entrance for a single week in any one summer could give conclusive 
proof that the barrier had not relaxed even in that very week. After the 
retreat of the recent searching expedition bcfoi-c the close of the present 
season, the incumbering held, which was only about fifteen miles in breadth in 
the previous autumn, might, under the power of a few hours favouring gale, 
have so drifted upward and westward ironi the eastern shoi-e as to have atforded 
a fr^ and easy passage, had they been on the spot, to the entire fleet. And 
most probably it was a sudden and uncxpiroted opening of this kind, — filling 
the hearts of our adventurers with ho]M' and gladness, in the pi’ospect of at 
once reaching a sea which had perhaps, as with Captain Penny, before been 
seen from the hill, — which urged a departure so hurried and imperative as to 
leave no moment for caring for records, when the idea of bringing through 
Behring's Straits their own desputehes was the one grand and absorbing impres- 
sion of tlic whole of the adventurers. And as 1o the extreme importance of 
improving the chance of progres.s at the earliest possible moment, every expe- 
rienced navigator in Arctic seas is aware of the fiict that one hour of time, yea, 
a few minutes, wasted, may possibly .sacrifice the results of months of previous 
labour and diligence, 'riicse are liiets of experience which hundreds can verify. 
Well, therefore, might Frank lin, if a prospect of furtherance and success so 
suddenly liur.st upon him, be in haste to improve it, and well might the relics 
brought hotnc by CUiptnin I’cnuv and others of the Search Expeditions be the 
only records ot'a .sojourning at Llcecliy Island, and of a iiastv departure. 

As tx) no traces of the progress of the Expedition being met with in all the 
extent of CJaiJtain Penny’s explorations, I would take. ocea.sion to remark that 
we catjnot fairly infer from this anything e.s.scntral! 3 ’ di.scournging. All that 
can be concluded i.s, that the probability of Sir John Eraiiklin having passed 
that way into the north western or north Polar Ocean lacks what might have 
l)i*cn demonstration, but hises, as lo prol.>al)iiity, nothing. A variety of circum- 
stiincc.s, such as a fair and vapid and hopeful progress, when blowing hard, 
an intcrvejition of land ice, or packed ice on shore, a strong ofl'shorc wind, 
&e , might liave ^ireventcd the erection of cairns on shore on the part of 
Erankliu. whilst other circunii tam es, various in their kind, might have pre- 
vented Penny’s party from discovcritig even existing Iraces. Many of the 
traces which have now been met with at Bcechey Island escaped the observa- 
tion of tlio-sc who first visiteil it, and none of them would have been detected 
by an ordinary course along shore. If the progress of I'Vankliii through Wei- 
lingtoii Channel, which 1. cannot hut believe he has ])as.sed, were free and 
rapid, there could be no reasonable c.\pct:tatiou of liis staying his pragress 
atiywhere within the limils of Penny’s short; examinations — a distance, in a 
direct course by the south channel, of perhaps not more than 120 tt) 140 
geographical miles ; and it c,ould only he when the erc,etiou of mai'ks on the 
shore could be efi'cctcd without essential interruption of progress that the 
adventurous party could think of provid.ngfor the inibimatiou of those who 
might chance to follow them. 

Whilst submitting to the Committee the foregoing view’s on the first two 
questions on which they have done me the honour to request iny opinion, it 
may he proper to notice certain obJcction.s w'hich have been publicly announceil 
to the conclusions, as to personal couvictions, I have arrived at. 

1. The first of these objections, indeed, as to a conjectured retrograde move- 
ment of the Expedition after wintering -at Bccchey I-sland, ha.s already been 
referred to as bearing on the proliability of .Sir John Erunklin or spine portion 
of his associates being yet surviving. It bcar.s, too, (by consequence,) on the 
views now expressed as to the direction in which survivors, if any, would 
probably be met with. Hence I may take occasion to observe, that the suppo- 
sition,— urged, I believe, on the indications of a ha.sty and unpremeditated 
departure of the Eranklin Expedition from its winter quarters, — that it was 
driven off to the southward by some sudden disruption and movement of the 
ice, can have no greater probability for its support than what belongs to a 
siuiden drifling northward through Wellington Channel, iu correspondence with, 
];he primary drifting of the American Expedition ; whilst the supposition of the 
Franklin Expedition having passed W^ington Channel has the nddithnal 
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Jimndation, 1st, of this being one ol* the directions which Sir John Franklhi 
was instructed to try ; 2d, of this diitction being in ail probability occasiomiily 
navigable ; 3d, of this channel actually communicating with a further chan- 
nt;l in a north-westerly direction of the most promising extent . towards the 
object aimed at, and open and navigable at an early period of the season ; 
and, 4thly, of this direction licing iu)t unlikely to be suddenly opened out 
during a heavy gale from the eastward or south-eastward, and, if so, presenting 
an opportunity or prospect of effecting the grand object of the Expedition 
such as would abundantly explain the indications of a hasty retreat from their 
wintering quarters. , ^ 

2. In regard to another suggestion bearing on the possible fate of our missing 
countrymen which some persons have felt to be discouraging, viz., that where 
wc might penetrate they might get out. I would take occasion to add, that 
this is only a particular and limited truth. All things on both sides being the 
same, the proposition would of course be true. Mechanically, the force required 
to move a boily fniin A. to 11. on a horizontal plane would, under like circum- 
stuiiees of resistance, be the proper force for moving the same body from B. to 
A. ; but, pin isically an<l geographically, the relative resistances, as well as the 
appliant forces, are not necessaril}' equal. In the present case they are obviously 
very unequal. Besides, we have fresh hands, full of hope and health; and w’e 
have now well-tested appliances which our predecessors had not duly estimated. 

Question 3. — Should a further search he decided on, what measures do you 
recommend ibr this purpose, and in what dii'cclion ? 

[“ It is requested that tin's question be answered with a full explanation of 
every particular of the proposed plan of search.”] 

Ih'itly . — Nothing of actual progress, except in the nature of pioneering, it 
is obvious, has yet l)ccn accomplished in the search for Sir John Eraukiin. 
Captain Austin sought him where, as the result of a search of something like 
6,000 miles of sledging has shown, he was not to be found. Captain fenny 
pursued what I believe to have been his track, but up to a position only wber’e 
he could not have halted, or, if he hud .stayed, could uot uoay have been missing. 
In pioneering beibre the inarch of humanity much and most important informa- 
tion has been gained. In the widcly-sjncad trackless common, so to speak, 
in which we had hitherto been so perplexed, and our adventures so prevalently 
wasted by the indefinite variety of* directions of more or less promise, a track 
lias now most happily been discov'crcd uarrow'ing to one specific direction the 
pursuit of the missing, apd guiding us in the concentration of newly-dircctcd 
ajipliances, where zeal and energy, sympathy and huiuanity, may have their 
most ho])eful and encouraging exercises. 

From what we know of the region to be exploreil, the uncertain extent of 
interruptions from the condition of the ice, peculiarity of season, and incidents 
attending a difficult and often perplexing navigation, wc can only calculate, as 
a probability, on the reaching of any particular advance station during the first 
summer’s enterprize of a renewal of search. But in the employment of a suffi- 
cient number of vessels, say four, with tenders, some of the contingencies will 
become proportionally reduced, so as to leave a reasonable confidence of gaining 
some such position as that wintered in by tbe recent expeditions. On such an 
advanced position at least we may, I think, reasonalily calculate. And on the 
passing beyond this position within Wellington Channel, or probably beyond it, 
even during tbe summer of 1S52, wo may' entertain, if the views we have sub- 
mitted be sound, no inconsiderable expectation. In either case, whether the 
navigation through the newly-discovered Victoria Channel be actually accom- 
plished, or whether the exploring vessels should be stopped at the entrance of 
Wellington Channel, all the requirements of humanity, by the appliances now 
at command may, wc believe, be satisfactorily attained. 

In order to this, four vessels, besides tenders, would, I think, be necessary { 
two of them, as the experience of the late trials sufl^ciently point out, having 
efficient steam-propelling power. One of tbe vessels, a principal one in tonnage 
.and accommodation, I would propose (as originally submitted in **'nieFrankno 
Expedition,” published in January 1850.) for the service of a general dep6^ 
receiving or refuge ship, for parties which might adventure in distant researenea. 
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And this ship should be stationed as near as practicable to the entrance of Dr. 
Wellington Channel, such os at Beechey Island or Assistance Bay, in reliance 
upon the shelter and resource of which the other vessels might, with much 
confidence of safe^, be pushed forwanl to the very extremity, perhaps, of any 
sea or channel of navigable waters extending towards the western outlet of 
Behring’s Strait. 

In like tnamier each of these other vessels having succeeded, as w^e now 
assume, in passing through Wellington Channel, would, in the extreme position 
which they might happen to gain, serve in its turn as a second or third refuge 
ship and dep6t for travelling parties thrown out from tliuir advance position. 

$0 that, thus provided with two or more places of principal replenishment and 
refreshment, in posiUons fur advanced, it might be hoped, beyond each other in 
the desired direction, we can see no unreasonable risk in attempting to explore 
the so'long sought nortluwcst passage, to any extent whatever to which our 
missing voyagers may have advanced, and in which, by circumstances on 
which we have no data for calculating, they maj^ have become, as to any means 
capable of being made selfavuilubic, inextricably embarrassed ; for if the 
very encouraging channel discovered by Penny were to happen to yield an 
advance in free navigation of 5(X) miles from Becchey Island, wc should have 
the residue of the distance to Point Barrow, the north-western headland of the 
American continent, reduced (us estimated on the great circle direction) to 
some .“iOO or 600 miles. To travel so fur, and rettti*n to the supposed advance 
depot, did the means by favourably disposed icc admit, would not very greatly 
exceed an extraordinary performance of Dr. Rae in the spring of 1847, who 
informs us that himself and one of his men travelled, without lacking resources, 
a distance of 1,000 miles on foot, and on their return, though rather low in 
flesh, were as sound and w'cll as when they started. And a distance such as 
that referred to it will be remembered is Itilly within the range of one of the 
transglacial journeys so admirftly effected by no less than four of the enter- 
prising parties sent out by Captain Austin in liis late expedition, and might 
therefore' be possibly repeated under the imagined contingencies of the now 
contemplated search, provided the parties were not required to return, 
supplies or a refuge vessel being secured to the adventurers at the Behring’s 
Strait extremity of their great undertaking. And here, whilst contemplating 
the practicability or the possibility, at least, of such a grand result with searching 
parties from a far westerly station, an important question naturally arises ; 
whether, for the encouragement of such an undertaking and such a completion 
of the great object of search, means should not be taken, and promptly if at 
all, to meet the adventurous travellers in a sufficiently northerly parallel from 
the westward, or to secure to them, in case of successf^tbe resources nccessaiy 
to preserve them from becoming sacrifices in the cause of humanity ? In con- 
templating a possibility of such a consummating result as this referred to, wc 
do so advisably, and, "with Commander Pullen’s wonderful enterprise fresh, as 
it were, before us, with a reasonable measure of hope ; for with such appliances 
as we have now at command, hitherto quite unapprehended, what may we not 
hope for from a renewal of the search as stimulated by the ennobling and soul- 
stirring feelings of humanity, and undertaken with the zeal and bravery charac- 
teristic of British seamen ? 

But wc return from the contemplation of these very sanguine views, grounded 
on the h6pe of the passage of Wellington Channel being effected, and con- 
siderable westing in the newly discovered channel beyond being gained, in the 
summer of 185:2, to the consideration of the prospect of remote and successful 
researches in the same ilircction being effected by ice travelling and boating 
parties, starting from a position no further advanced than that of the winter 
quarters of the recent Search Expedition, 

From a starting point such as this, which we are encouraged to believe to be 
very generally attainable, we doubt not but efficient and conclusive researches 
might made north-westward, provided the chuinel, or Polar Sea, as pre- 
sumed, so continues to an extent of several hundreds of miles. Previous to 
the late splendid experiments in ice-travelling I had confidently expressed (at 
page 85 of ** The il^anklin Expedition ”) the firm persuasion that we were out 
yet ' beginning to learn what might m done by this method of research. 
Towards this attainment,' besides some suggestions as to the application of 
auxiliary agenciea for die furtherance of prbgretls, 1 took occasion to submit 
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Dr. §corc»by’B tlic plan of pusliinjij Ibvwmd jlcpols and supplies, to stations 100 to 150 miles 
Replie s. advance, and of the employment of small parties on the several lines to be 

explored, itc. ; a plan to which the admirable j’csults of recent enterprise have 
given such satisihetory approval. No less than five of Captain Austin’s parties, 
we find, accomplished witli six or seven ineii sledges a distance averaging tor 
each above 600 miles ; whilst one of them, under the direction of Lieutenant 
M‘Clintoek, travelled llie extraordinary distance of alwut yOO miles, returning, 
after an ahsenee of I’iglity days, in salcty and good health. And it is worthy 
of partieul.ar consideration, that of the numerous parties despatched from the 
“ IlcsohUe ” and her associates (some oi‘ whom were expo.scd to the severity of 
a temperature of ;J7“ below zero), as well as those under the general direction 
of Captain Penny, all accomplished their respective cntcrprisc.s in .safety. 

So much in these adniirably conducted enterprises having been already 
accomplished, the repetition, under as favourable circuinstanees, may be rcusoti' 
ably expected ; and, assisted by recent experience and iiiforniatiou, \rc l)elicve 
still greater triumphs in the huuiunc enterprise, now contemplated to be, under 
the flirt heraiiee and protection of that gracious. Providence so fittingly and 
piously invoked by the late adventurers, reasonably attainable. 

Ill order to this we Avould submit, as of vast importance, the extension in 
distance and mimher of stations (now that one line of research requires only to 
be pur.'ucd) of the sy.stcm of depbts. .Something considerable, perhaps, might 
he done towards this object in the early autumn, as soon a.s the navigation lor 
ship.s should be found closed ; a plan, indeed, tried by Captain Austin, with 
considerable advantage, I apprehend, to his spring successes. The econo- 
mizing of training exercises, capable of being eoinmcnced probably by the 
middle of JVI.'irch in a tolerably favourable season, might give important 
aid in the preliminary anangeinents. No physical labour, I would submit, 
even in training for the great adventure, need be. wasted. Until the 
whole of the supplies for the advance posftj and depots should be de- 
spatched, even a lour hours exercise would be available for useful service; 
and when the training mightybe extended to one or two or more nights 
bivouacking abroad, the mass of supplies could get puslu'd forward with much 
advantage to the ultimate measures for travelling. To carry forward this 
system too, to the best advantage, it would be important to add to the 
stores of the advance depots, or to contmuf to push forward still more 
extended supplies long alter the departure of the exploring parties towards 
points or positions previously agreed upon. Balllie FTainilton Island, under 
the contemplated arrangements, would obviously be a very important position 
for a principal depot, Mhere, by means of bunting, shooting, and fishing parties, 
there would be every probability of obtaining an ample enlargi’mcnt. All this 
would of course require the reservation of a considerable number of hands for 
the special service, but they would well and efrectively suh.serve the great 
object in view ; lljr, whilst every Iresh station for a depot would yield addi- 
tional security to tlie adventuring travellers, each additional advance statioii 
must give encouragement t.o further and more complete res(‘arches after the 
objects of our sympathy abroad. Under such a system, and under circuni- 
.stanccs tolerably favourable, an extension of exploration might not improbably 
be attained, at once imapprchendcd in previous expectations, and coniniciisurate 
with the requirements of the great undertaking humanely contemplated. 

Open water, it appears, was discovered by Captain Penny at no great distance 
westw'ard of Iluillie llamilton I.'^laiid so early as the I6th of May of the prc.seut 
year, with a dark “ water sky,” not to be rni.stakcn, indicating an indefinite 
cxteiKsion of it in a wi'stcrly direction beyond ; for the indications of a dark 
water sky, when favourably elicited, I may remark by the way, arc, under the 
eye of an experienced whale fisherman, not to be mistaken ; at least with the 
one exeeplion, not in the ease referred to of probable occurrence, of bay-ice, 
a condition peculiar to ice of new formation, whilst yet without any covering 
of snow, and so thin us to present a surface equally unreflecting of light as that 
of the sea. In every other case a plainly developed water sky is unfailinc in 
its indications. ‘ . 

The occurrence of water at so early a period in the year in the region to 
he explored involves at once a difficulty and an advantage in the contemplated 
rcscnrchcs, — a difficulty in requiring the eonycyaoce of a boat dr boats, witli 
the requirements for again tiHving to the ice if the extension of open wntelt 
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should fail, — and an advantage as to the means of making rapid progress, com- 
pared with the necessary tediousness of incn-drawn sledges. But the difficulties. 
Dcing antiepated, would no doubt be efficiently provided for, so that, on the 
whole enterprise, the general anticipations we have ventured to submit mii.>.lii 
possibly gain rather than lose by the change of circumstances in the method 
of progress. 

Whilst contemplating thus hopefully the probability of effecting satisfactorv- 
and conclusive researches in respect to the fate of our missing voyagers, if 
may Imj proper, in order to a candid exposition of the whole sulfjcct, to 
remark, that an undue importance in the public mind appears to me to liavu mfun 
given to the condition of the region explored by ('uptain Penny, as indicating 
a chatifre in and iviprovenimt of' climate. No such inference, I feel assured, 
can justly be drawn from the circumstances of open water, early decaying ice, 
or multitudes of birds and other living creatures. Peculiar geographical and 
liydrographical conditions are obviously sufficient to account tor the apparent 
amelioration of climate. Thus, on tlic western coast of Spitzhergen, in the 
parallels of 77° to 79° or even up to 80"’, the sea is otlen open ns early as (or 
iKitbrc) the month of May, and abounding near the shore with animal lile, 
when to the southward of the lowest t)f these parallels the ice is coiitiuiions 
from Nova Zenibla to Cape Farewell in Greenland, find when to the nortliAvard 
of the HUth or 81st parallel of latitude neither birrl nor beast is to be seen, 
but a sea covered with a continuous and unbroken surface of ice, and that 
never, I believe, penetrable by shipping, except to a small extent beyond the 
latitude of 81® occasionally (perhaps rarely) in summer, and within the jiav- 
tieular meridians of 10* to east. Again, on the east coast of (Jrecnland, 
when in Scoresby’s Sound in the 71st parallel all ice wa-s gone, and a tempoia- 
ture such that in one spot on which a landing was effected the men were bitten 
by mosquitos, in regions farther north the coast was blocked witli heavy 
ice, and no such moderation of a mild or genial climate (except again in some 
peculiar geographical or hydrographical positions) to be met with. 


'Pho Kcv. Dr. ScoitEsuv to Mr. Fwjex, Secretary to the .Vretie (^ommittee. 

Sir, T rn'qiinv, lith Novernhf-r ISJI, 

I beg leave to add to my former replies to queries of the Arctic CoinmitttH- 
the portion on means and appliances herewith .-^ent. 

1 have, See. 

(Signed) W.M. Sc’oRKSBV. 


Enclosure. 

In conclusion of this communication in reply to the questions of the .Vretie 
Committee, I may yet venture to append a few observations on the means and 
appliances .a,vai\iih\G for further, and, I would hope, more extended exploration.s 
in search of «)ur missing voyagers. And oi’ these various appliances yielding 
promise of most effective aid that of steam propelling power is obviI)usly of 
grand importance. This, indeed, was one of the special advantages conlem- 

{ dated in the ease of the Franklin expedition. Captain Boss had first tried it, 
)ut it failed in his ca.se by the iinfortunuti' adoption of an untried, and, as it 
proved, a useless system of machinery. To this instrumentality, though the 

{ lower of the machinery in the Erebus and Terror was but feeble, Sir John 
■'ranklin could yet look ns affording the means of advancing under circum- 
stances when mere sailing vessels could do nothing, and of so facilitating tiio 
general progress as to afford new and additional hopes of accomplishing the 
long and ardently sought north-west passage. 

In the expedition under Captain Austin the steamers Pioneer and Intrepid, 
though of no very commanding capabilities, yet did all and more indeed than 
was generally expected from them. Their services in towing the re.st of the* 
expedition, in making rapid researches in clear water, in clearing the pds.sagc of 
ordinary obstructions, and by their momentum, employed as a battcring-Vam, 
'Crushing or breaking through blockings of ice not otherwise removable, were 
so important and effective as to cause this species of agency now to take 
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position among the leading essentials in an exploring expedition among Arctic 
ices. 

'Fhe only difficulty indeed ever .ipprehcnded in rendering this powerful 
agency available was that of securing the propelling apparatus from damage 
by contact with icc. In the use of the screw ])ro|icller there was obviously 
sufficient security lor gencr il circmtistances, and for the ordinary quality of the 
ices of Baffin’s Bay. But there was a ri^k to the projecting sternpost or frame 
of the screw', as was remarked in the Franklin Kxpedition, “ of its being tw isted 
“ or carried off by contact with any deeply immersed masses of ice, together 
“ with that essential maehinc appended to it, the rudder.” Whilst, how’ever, 
the experience in the late expedition of the vast importance and availablcness 
of the screw'-apparatus was mch as to counter balance, in the general result, 
the measure t)f risk encountered, yet I can hardly pass over the curious impres- 
sion of the belbre-cxpresscd views, as found in one of Captain Austin’s reports 
to the Admiralty, where he says, “ Upon one occasion (referring to a dan- 
“ geroiis position of the ships at the conclusion of their researches in Baffin’s 
“ Bay) the Intrepid was driven upon the tongue of a berg, while her rudder 
“ was carried away, and the frame of her screw' broken.” But this incidental 
risk, in much less degree to be apprehended in these w'cstern regions than 
among the lu'avier ices oC llm Spitzbergen Seas, leaves the general advantage 
so exceedingly predominant as to cause this important appliance, as above 
intimated, to be now eonxidered as iixlispensible in any contemplated enterprize 
for Arctic researches. 

Great, however, as the power of steam is, and aduiirably as it is adapted for 
the facilitating of rosearcbos among Arctic, ices, there is in the public mind, as 
the ('omniittee are well aware, much misconception as to the limitation of its 
applicability, not merely as to its ineapidjility of acting ug.iii)st the impene- 
trable masses of fieltis and floes, or severely compressed or consolidated 
heavy pack.s, but even with any satisfactory effect against the continuous 
resistance of hundreds of miles of bay icc. In the* advance of smnrnei-, when 
the ice becomes ilocayed, and the erystallizalion is in the course of separa- 
tion, a powerful steamer might easily pass through a slioet of hay icc of con- 
siderable thickness; but in the progress of freezing, when the texture is 
compact and tenacious, a sheet of ice of six or eight inches would, I believe, 
arrest any steamer within a space of a quarter «)f a mile, or even a hundred 
yards. If indeed the bay iec Avere disposed to separate (whereas it Avould he 
more likly to be disposed to clos(^), a steamer Jiiigbt be po.ssibly backed in 
the canal she had commenced, nrnl so gaining a fresh moincntuin, might make 
ti further and a further advance ; but the attempt to elVccL by such a )>rocess, 
with the chances of stoppage by pressure, a passage of perhaps a hundred miles 
or more through this tenacious sub.sciiuee, must necessarily and eventually fail. 
None but those who have actually experienced the mortifying and vexatious 
effects of bay ice in resisting the progress of a ship, even Avhen urged by a 
favouring gale, can duly estimate the (ormidablenuss of such a hindrance. 

The advantage derivable from the cmployinciit of f/«g.v in transglacial tra- 
velling has long been matter of history in Arctic adventure. Explorations of 
an extraordinary extent, as well as of rapidity in the peiformance, arc on record 
in connexion with llussiau discoveries within the Arctic circle ; luid Captain 
Penny on different occasions seems to have realized much advantage from his 
dog-sledges. In one instance, when obliged to return from a position forty-two 
miles in advance, the dog-sledges accomplished the distance in one sloge. And 
li'om Point Surprise, on Baillie Hamilton Island, the dogs appear to have run 
the distance to the ship, probably a hundred miles, in about three days. But 
future explorers, knowing these tacts, w ill of course avail themselves of the like 
instrumentality, if what appears on the face of Captain Penny’s brief report be 
here correctly understood. 

In conclusion of these suggestions, which 1 throw out with a view to consi- 
deration by the Executive in the renewed enterprize of humanity, rather than 
as the formal proposition of a plan expected to be pursued, I may allude to 
another and most important agency which, with much deference, I would submit, 
as being not improbably available for ice-travelling ; viz , the employment of a 
steam-propelling power. The feasibility of adapting this powerful egent to a 
xi<;(/ge-ooo< designed for the proposed researches — a boat which on arriving at 
open water might leave Her runners and frame behind — ^is commended to my 
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mintl by tbe two important facts elicited in the late sledge operations of our D*** Scowby'i 
Arctic exploring parties ; first, the extraordinary load which each man, on an Re|^- 
average, was able to draw, — a weight, stated in Captain Penny’s report, of 200 
pounds, and in Captain Austin’s, of 205 pounds per man ; and, secondly, the 
deducible fact of the extremely small resisting force with properly adapted 
sledges. 

What the actual resistance to be overcome in a six-man sledge amounts to 
we can only judge (no actual experiments that I am aware of having been made 
thereon) by estimation on the datum of ordinary manual power in drawing. 

Such datum we have in the experiments of M. de la Hire, published in an early 
volume of tbe Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, where he 
determines that the whole strength of a man is only available to the extent of 
a force of 27 lbs. or livres (about 30 lbs. English), in drawing in a horizontal 
direction. Qn this estimate we cannot suppose the draught per man in our - 
ice-travelling parties, whihst making a distance of ten to fifteen miles daily (or 
ten miles on the general average, including all delays and stoppages), to have 
been more than 20 lbs. avoirdupois per man, and it is much to be doubted 
whether it were so much. This estimate would give a resistance of 120 lbs., or 
10 per cent, of the load, on the general average of icc-travclling at a rate of 
perhaps one and a half or two miles per hour. 

A com pact! V constructed steam-engine of n couple of horses power would 
ill such case lie sullicicnt, 1 suppose, if its force could be made duly available, 
to carry forward, and with uo inconsiderable speed, a sledge of the weight 
referred to, say I,2(I0U)., besides the additional burden of itself. Not possessing 
positive information on the subject of the weight of such an engine, that is, with 
tubular boiler, and heated by spirituous or oleaginous fuel, 1 can only throw 
out the suggestion for more; iiecuratc inquiry. Hut 1 cannot suppose that the 
additional weight of the engine, with its requisite supply of fuel, could present 
anv essenlial ohjcctiou to the employ mem of' such an apparatus. There would 
be ail obvious advantage, I may observt*, in employing oil for fuel, inasmuch as 
the A retie u gioiis afford such variety of means of replenishing the store of this 
oombuslihle ; for almost every creature which inhabits the sea or frequents the 
waters of the north, furnishes oil ; not only the whale, but the seal, walrus, 
hoar, and, in a sliglit degree, even the aquatic birds. 

As to the mode of adapting the power ol' the engine to the propelling of a 
sledge, I would merely submit the apparent applicability of a niodiflcation of 
Hie ordinary paddle-wheel, such as in a projecting series of radiating points of 
metal on tl’ie rim of the wheel, adapted to penetrate or scratch upon a surface 
of snow or icc, Avith an upward movement regulated by a spring, to provide 
a"uinst a. too violent resistance from any bard and elevated surface travelled 
over, 'rhe.se radiating points might, J. conceive, be rendercd ultimately avail- 
able for the attachment of the requisite floats of the paddle-wheel, should it be 
Ibiind that the slcdge-hoat might be convertible into a steam-boat, on reaching 
any navigable water. 

The steering of a sledge of this kind could probably be effectively accom- 
plished by a short fore-keel, slightly depre ssed below the runners of the sledge, 
and moveable on a pivot by an apparatus on board, so as, by deflecting the line 
of the fore-keel out of the longitudinal centre, it would act after the manner of 
the movements in the fore-body of a carriage, in giving direction to the entire 

machine. . , ■ • , • 

From any hasty judgment that such a scheme is chimerical, the triumphs 
of art hitherto realized in the employment of the agency of steam should be 
sufficient to defend it. I submit it with diffidence, but do not imagine that it 
involves any mechanical or other esseniial difficulties which, should the demand 
for its trial call out the ingenuity of our practical engineers, would not be easily 

overcome. v 

An important matter of economy would be involved in the expenditure of 
fuel, which it may be proper, to notice, that of the providing for the travellers, 
without trouble or waste of resources, a constant supply of wat&r and of water 
heated, according as the arrangements for the economizing of the heat of the 
escape or condensed steam might be provided, so as to be always roady for their 
culinary requirements. . ' 

< . Such are the means and appliances as well as' the plans for practical operation 
whidi have occurred to me as being likely to be avoilahle, and».T would, venture 
^ Gg 2 
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to liopc't effective too, iu the prosecutinj;r of the desired researches aflcr our 
anxiously sought adventurers. Witli the variety of minor or isolated particulars 
belonging to the general subject of these communications which have from time 
to time occurred to me I need nut trouble the Committee, except, indeed, to 
call attention to a new article of portable provision, the American meaf-hisewt^ 
t he invention of Mr. Borden, which might, not improbably, be a useful addition 
to the stores of ice travelling parties. 

All the matters, however, w'bieh Iiavc appcartvl to me of any essential consi- 
deration as hearing on the important subject of inquiry before the Arctic 
Coininittec having now (with the previously slated views on the same general 
sul)ject given in “ 'I'hc Franklin Kxpedition ”) been sufficiently eliciU'd, 1 would 
elosc tills communication by tlie expression of the fervent and prayerful hope 
tliiit the special cause of humanity and national duty now being inquired into 
may, under the blessing of the .Vumioiity, he so })rospercd through the instru- 
mentality of ail ample and conclusive Expedition for search, that the sadly-tried 
niiairners amongst us may eventually he comforted, and Britain be yet called 
iqioii Jo rtjoicc at the restoration of her long-lost sons. 

W U.LIAM iScOHESBY. 

'IVirquay, Nov. M, 18.51. 


Enclosure No. 7. 

lleplifa of (Jai'TAin Austin to (Questions put by the Arctic (Joinmittcc relative 
to the subject under their inquiry, 28th October 1851. 

Firaf Qui:siiov, -\)ii you suppose it probable that Sir .lohii Franklin, 
or any portion of the eivws composing his F.xjH'ditiou, still survive? if 
so, ill 'wluit direction ? 

-Having most carefully anil most anxiously given this question the 
fullest consideration, 1 am compelled, ivitli deep regret, to state, ‘‘ 1 do not 
itelieve, nor siqipose it probable, ihat Sir John I’ranklin, or any portion of the 
ere'v.s cimqiosiiig liis Expedition, still survive.’’ 

Sn und — What are your grounds for forming that opinion ? 

/^ />///.- -1st. 'riic protracted period of their absence, a period of six years in 
.Inly last having clajiscd since (lie Expedition under Sir .lohn Franklin left the 
Whale Fish fshiiids, provisioned at that time for three years. 

2il. From my own knowledge, and from the opinions and reports of the 
officers, made to me during. the time they were aetnally in the pcrformaucc of 
duties under the responsibility of my orders. Those reports were to the efTect, 
that, rc.sonrces could not Ik; obtained (or llie support of a party cither in the 
neighbourhood of our winter quarters', or of the parts visited by any one of the 
Expedition under my charge. 

'Fhis eonelusion is borne out by the circumstance, that although native 
encampments have been cxnistantly met with by our parties, yet nothing has 
been seen to indicate the existence of a human being for a lengthened period ; 
iroiu which I assume, that the inability of the natives to procure subsistence 
iiad compelled them to abandon these parts for others. 

;}tl. 'I’hc ill-cH'ccts of a second winter on the mind and body, arising from the 
want ol‘ fresh food (both animal and vegetable), arc much greater than is genc- 
i-ally considered, and are much greater than even those who have experienced 
its intensity arc willing to acknowledge when they are no longer undergoing 
the privations. Our crews were free ffom scurvy, yet at the close of the winter 
season they had, I am sure, lost a considerable portion of their original physical 
strength, and to such an extent in some that they could not proceed with the 
travelling parties ; and my belief is, tliat those individuals would not have 
survived a second winter. 

•1th. It further occurs to me, that even after a second winter, although 
Sir John Franklin’s crews ivould have been much debilitated, and rendered less 
capable of encountering the fatigue of travelling, yet still that some individuals 
amongst those crews would have been despatched in the hope of effecting a 
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communication with whalers, or for Ihc purpose of reaching Melville Island (as Capuin Auitio’i 
they knew that animals had been seen there), or that they would have pushed HapUe*. 
forward for the American continent. 

'iluH opinion may be considered as opposed to the representation that has 
been made to the Committee, that Sir John Franklin had “ gone away in clear 
water beyond our roach” (say 600 miles). From my experience, I am unable 
to place any coniidence in such a representation, and I believe that those 
who are thoroughly eonversiuit with Arctic navigation will entertain similar 
distrust. 

.^th. Tn addition to tlie gi'ounds which 1 hare offered for supposing it to be 
impossible that Sir John Franklin and his crews are now alive, I beg to refer to 
the opinion of Captain Fenny-' -not the opinion adopted by Captain Fenny since 
his return to Kngland, and after communication with other parties — but I beg 
to refer to the opinion of Captain Fenny, written by him upon the spot, in 
his letter to me of the 4th o(‘ August 1851, at his winter quarters. After 
<*,xpressing his intention of returning to England, Captain Penny concludes his 
letter thus, “ Poor Lady Franklin, and the friends of those brave men whose 
fate will ever remain in oblivion ! Was it not a strong conviction of my sense 
of duty, the very thought of meeting any of them -without intelligence would 
almost tempt me to another winter.” Thi.s letter is in the hands of the 
(yommittce. 


TItii'd - Should a further search be decided on, what measures 


do you recoinmciid for this piiqiose, and in what direction ? 


lie/ili /. — It is with much diffidence that T offer any opinion on this .subject, 
lint first, as to the direction :■ — any search up the Wellington Strait would, in 
my opinion, be fruitless. I eamiot bring myself to search at all with the hope 
of success in an v direction. I flmud tln.s conclusion on I be circumstance of the 
late extensive seardi, having discovered iki truee.s hi-yond those in the neigh- 
bourh(«)d of the first winter quarters; and 1 cannot resist the eonviciion that 
tlx? missing Expedition {lid not advance in the second season beyond Jlecchey 
Island. 


1 am confirnu'd in this belief by the ftjllowiiig considiiratious -assuming that 
my opinion is (.'orrect, that Sir Jolni Franklin did nut u(h'aiic(? in the sceoiul 
season beyond Hceeliey Ishmd ; I liave then to observe, that hi? had failed in 
proseCMling his diseovery diiring the previous .sea.son, even as far as had been 
jieeoniplisheil by the, Expedition of that Expedition reached Melville 

Island, and it was the generally received o])iuioii tliat that point might be 
readied every season, and under every circuinstancc, and did not depend upon 
favourable seasons and ice navigation. Sir John Frniiklin would therefore have 
to eoimncnce his second season, >vith hi.s crew.s sull'ering from the prejudicial 
effects of an .Arctic winter, with the additional discuiirngenient of ihcir success 


not having been equal to even whjit had been accomplished 25 years before. 

It is also rca.souublc to suppose that Wellington Channel was blocked when 
his ships took up their winter quarters in H I5. Impressed with these euiisidcru- 
tions, I feel that a prudent commander, duly regarding his responsibility, would 
not have considered himselfjustified in prosecuting north-west in an unknown 


region, bearing t.oo in mind that he had only some 20 months previsions in 
search of a passage to the Pacific, a distance of 1,100 to 1,200 miles of icc navi- 
gation, and appruncliing 3,000 miles I'rom any place where supplies could be 
obtained, and that diflicult navigation to Ik? accomplished in the five or six 
weeks only w'hich is open during each year for that ])iir})ose. 

With regard to Wellington Channel, it will be seen from my report that that 
channel was blocked in September 1 850 ; and that, although aided by steam, 
not more than .30 miles of direct advance to the westward in Barrow’s Strait 


(a fa.- more extensive channel) was made; and although Wellington Channel 
was reported favourably from aloft in 1819 <tnd 1820, yet knowing that in 
Arctic navigation how frequently the reports of a clear sea from the crow’s 
nest in narrow waters are followed by the end of the lead or a block being 
seen within an hour, it was not a sufficient inducement for a former very 
experienced Arctic navigator, either to prosecute in that direction, or to 
examine the extent of the water seen, in the hope of success . in the object of a 
north-west passage. 

G g 3 
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Furthermore, 1 am convinced by late experience that the navigation of 
Wellington Channel is most critical ; as all narrow straits in icy seas are, more 
or less, of which good proof is furnished in the cases of “ Griper,” “ Fury,” 
“Victory,” and “Terror”; in that of the “ Fury,” my recollections are fully 
alive to our state of helplessness. 

In passing Radstoeh Bay in the “ Resolute ” in August 1850, the ice came in 
so rapidly towards the shore, that had not steam been at hand, she might have 
been beset and carried to the eastward : a simitar event occuired to the 
“ Intrepid.” 'I'he “ Pioneer,” when rounding Becchey Island w'ith the “ Reso- 
lute” in tow in August 1850, found the effect of the icc in motion W’as such 
that vshe was driven into shoal water, where she grounded, and it was not 
until after considerable labour that she w’as hove off at the expiration of two 
days. 'I'lie “ Resolute” nearly experienced a similar disaster at the same time, 
gaining tlie fast icc with considerable, difficulty, and avoiding being set on shore 
or drifterl out of the channel. I’hc “ Assistance ” .and her tender were subject 
lo very severe pressure in Wellington Channel, when the “ Intrepid” had her 
rudder head carried au'uy : afterwards, fi-oin the easterly set W'ith pressure off 
(Jape Ilotiiam, the “ Assistance,” was in a very critical position. Lictitcnant 
De Haven infbruit'd me, that in September 1850, while attempting to make his 
way up the channel, when near Point limes his vessels were in considerable 
ilaiigor trom the movement of the ice when affected by wind or tide ; indeed, 
he, of necessity, employed every I'ffort to reach security iu Barlow' Inlet. The 
situation of the “ Resolute” and her lender iu September 18.50, when drifting 
from above Barlow Inlet out of the Strait, I consider, \ias very critical and 
helpless; had they been nearer iu they might have been forced on shore ; and 
had it not lieen for the aid of steam, I hebevc that they would have been carried 
away lo the .south-east in the Pack- the Pack being all hut tied together for 
the winter. In the ea-^o of (Japtain Penny, when crossing from Union Bay in 
Septemher lS5t), his brigs were nearly forced on shore .at Cape Spencer. 

'fhe aeeouiits that have recently been received of the drifting of the American 
Kxpedilion in Wellington (Jhannel appear to eontirm these views. 

If Wellington Channel gave much hope for advancing in tlie second .sea.son, 
is it not fair to infer, that parties w'ould have been despatched if only to recon- 
noitre for places of .security as the Exjieilition procecdial ? but. it appears that 
these did not extend beyond Cape Bowden to the northward, and I'aswell’s 
Tower to tlie eastward. A bottle was found at Cape Bo^v(len ; meat eanisters 
at (.'asweH’s 'lower; the remains of a coal-fire at Cape Spcnccr (most probably 
(if a shooting party ) ; and more extensive n'lnains at (?Jape Riley ; but in no 
ease b(,'yoiid those places. And I w'ould submit, as a iu.<ir. inference, that if it 
had lieen iSir .John Franklin’s object to prosecute '.ip Wellington Channel, 
economy of his fuel would have been a matter of most rigid care and anxiety, an(l 
that he would not have left at his winter cjuartcrs a quantity of materiais that 
would liave served for fuel, and whieh at the time did not escape remark. 

l''urthcr, it appears most probable that if Sir .folin l'’raJiklin’s Expedition hati 
proceeded up W ellington Channel, a record of it would have been left. It is 
also reasonable to consider that vessels could uol. have passed through a narrow 
passage between the islands whieh appear in Captain Penny’s chart without de- 
tention; and (Ixdng ncAv discover}') possession would ha\’chccn taken and some, 
murk of such discovery left on them. I may also mention, that Sir John Rosa, 
Captain Onmianncy, Lieutenant De Haven, and ('aptain Penny all left the 
Wellington (Jhannel and proceeded towards the south-west 

I have now offered my views of Wellington Channel, and have expressed 
some of the grounds upon which I entertain them ; but there arc other 
grounds, — there arc opinions which have influenced and guided me, — there arc 
the recorded opinions of our most eminent Arctic navigators and men of 
science, far from favouring the search for Sir John Franklin by the way of the 
Wellington Channel. The Coinniittcc will remember that the orders to Sir 
■John Franklin himself laid no stress upon the importance of that channel, but 
pointed bis especial attention to anotlicr direction. 

I may here remark, as hearing upon the present inquiry, that I,ady Franklin 
in a letter to me upon iny departure, expressed her anxiety that* particular 
search should be directed to the south-west of Cape Walker; but not one word 
of Wellington Chanbel. • 
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With all these important considerations before me, I am at a loss to account 
for the strong feeling that is abroad in favour of a fvirther search for the Rep\Vw!*"** 

missing ships in the direction of Wellington Channel. With reference to the 

extent of open water reported in the upper part of Wellington Channel, it is 
well known to those accustomed to ice navigation, that much deception arises 
frotn ice covered by water being mistaken for open water, particularly in the 
months of June and July; tho snow being melted on the surface of the ice, 
the latter becomes transparent and acquires a sca-tint ; and has, combined with 
the almost constant deceptive stale of the atmosphere, not only the appearance 
of water, but with numerous pools upon it presents also the appearance of an 
open sea, in which the undulating wave can almost he fully recognized ; and 
it is to this optical deccpti.on that much that is said to have been seen may be 
liiirly ascribed. Beyond six or eight miles the ttoe ice upon the horizon 
frequently presents such a peculiar surface that much caution and deter- 
mination is necessary to avoid being led into error. 

In explanation of the w'uter sai«l to have been seen “ on each shore, and for 
some miles distant from the places of observation,” without its following that 
there ^s a navigable sea or outlet, I would observe, that the situation of our 
wintering corresponded in a manner with that of the head of Wellington 
Channel ; and although much limited in extent, the west side being formed by 
islands, and a Imy with no outlet at the head, yet water made to the northward 
two to three miles from our position, wdiile w'c were fixed to a fixed harrier, and 
bUrcked in to the southward. The ‘‘ Intrepid” afterwards sailed in this water, 
which theu proved of limited extent. It had before given the idea of an 
extensive navigable space ; and although there was much more water in 
Barrow’s Strait in the autumn of 1851 than in that of 18.50, yet there was very 
little difference as to the power of navigating Wellington Channel. 

Having tliei'cfore very maturely weighed all these oircumstancos, I ennnot 
but be strongly impressed that Sir John Franklin did not prosecute beyond 
Ilecchcy Island ; but that leaving his w’inter quarters, ho was either Wset on 
that occasion, or was attempting to return to ICngland. The loss of whalers in 
the pack will fully ae(;ount lor the complete; destruction of any vessel or 
vessels ; and if Jil a yicriod of winter, instead of summer, also (or the total h)ss 
of the crews. (Joiitact with bergs would also sufficiently account for the 
disapj)earanee. of the ships, with all on board. Many whalers, having large 
Tiuinbers of casks on board, have, been destroyed in Baffin's Bay, Avithout 
scarcely a vestige having ever been found ; and I am not aware that any' part 
of the, bull or the spars of the “ Fury" have ever been found. 

In reply to that portion of the third question which ix-quires what measures 
1 should rccoiuinciid if a further search be decided on, 1 have to say, that the 
tao ships and the two steam-vessels which composed the late Expedition under 
my' orders, were fijund to be well adapted for the service upon which they were 
then employed ; and that (except in some little matters of detail) 1 have no 
improvements in their equipment to suggest. 

I have now completed my answers to the written inquiries of the Committee, 
and I have cndcavoure<l to lay before ‘hem, through the medium of those 
answers, not only all the information iq iiiy power, but every opinion and 
answer which my own experience has suggested. If from inadvertence or 
foTgctfulness 1 have failed in affording the Committee all that they may 
require, 1 will at once supply the omission us soon as 1 am made acquainted 
with their wishes. 

Horatio T. Austin, Capt. R.N. 

Late of Her Majesty’s ship “ Resolute,” and 
in charge of the Arctic Expedition. 


London, 15th November 1851. 
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Enclosure No. H. 

Captain Kellett’a (’aptain Kellett to Mr. Fegen, Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

Repliea. 

Sir, 10. Alcxan(ler-si|iinrr, Brumptun, 6th November 1851. 

With reference to your letter of ycslerduy’s dale, submitting to me certain 
questions relative to the missing Expedition under Sir John Franklin, I have to 
request that yon will lay lietbre the Arctic (.’omniittce the accompanying paper, 
containing my most carefully considered replies. 

I have, &c., 

F. J. Fcgcn, Esq., . F Ik.n a y Kellett, 

Secretory Arctic Committee. ('aptain, R.N. 


Enclosure 1. 


Answers to Questions Kuhmitted hy the Arctic Committee to Captain 
Henry Ivellett, .'ith November 1851. 


Do you suppose it probable that Sir John Franklin, or any portion of the 
crews comprising his Expedition, still survive ? 

'Fhere is, 1 consider, no evidence of their having been wrecked ; on the 
contrary, I think we have evidence that they have not been wrecked. 

I Feel that it is not Avithin the power of man to say that they arc dead, nor 
do T c<nisider it right to do so Avheu we hoar the evidence of the experienced 
traveller, Dr. llae, as to (he small quantity of il)od and fuel that will support 
vigorous life in those regions; us well as Captain Fenny’s and Lieutenant 
M'Clintock’s account as to the numher of animals that may be procured in a 
higher northern latitude than I think they would be found in. 

I must therefore give it as my opinion that there is a possibilify that some 
may still survive. 


If so, ill what direction ? 

What are your grounds for Fbnning that upiiiiou? 

The answers lo these (jueslions mu.st be conjectural. 

1 base tny opinion on (he following points : — (Jiving .Sir.lohn Franklin credit 
for jnirsuiiig the ohjiict of his Kxpcclilion, the, ships will bo found, I tliiiik, a 
long to the westward of any point reached by the parlies from the, late 
Expeditions. 

In the Slimmer of l.S-lfJ he may have reuehed :i navigable sea, north of the 
Parry Islands, whicJi may have enabled him lo get to the westAvard .'ind probably 
to tlie southward of Melville and Banks’s Land (which may be one), making his 
return by the eastward more dilfieult than that by the AvestAvard; and (ho open 
water, as far as he could knoAA', less distant by the western route. lie Avould 
therefore persevere Avesterly, and having made his Avesting, may have been 
stopped in his endeavour to get south by continuous land or islanns. 

have certain proof of’ there being land in this sea, for, on the 1 7th 
August 18-19, 1 londvd on an island in lat. 71'* 19^ N., long. Iff W. (named 
Herald's Island) ; it is almost inaccessible, and literally alive Avith birds. From 
Vide extract neighbourhood of Herald’s Island, I savi' (as fiir as a man can be positiA’C of 

from niy olHciul sight in those seas) lo the Avestward an extensive laud, verv high and 

letter to their lord. I'uggcd. distant 1 consider from my position 50 or (>0 miles, 

•hipx, enclosed. 1 could not land or approach it with my shi]), unfortified us she Avas, but I am 
convinced it might have been easily reaelied by a steam vessel. 

Now I do consider that it is more ])robablc that the ships arc stopped to the 
AA'cstwnrd of the meridian of Behring’s Straits, than anyAvhere Avithin 600 miles 
north-west of their Avinter quarters, 181.5-6; for, had they been Avithin that 
distance, we should have hud long cre this some one out of so large a party 
return to give us information of their wlierc.-ibonts. 

Being in the meridian of Behring’s .Straits, or lo the AAc.stward of it, is, I con- 
sider, the very rea.son we have not heard from them ; for they could not possibly 
reach cither America or Asia in boats or on foot. • 
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Should a further search be decided on, what measures do you recommend Captain Kdletfa 
for this purpose, and in what direction? RepUes. 

To reach the point I refer to, I consider screw' steam vessels would be the 
most eligible. We have heard what they have done with Captain Austin. The 
season is so short, that vessels capable of taking advantage of every opening 
must be employed ; not being able to avail themselves of a lead either from 
foul winds or calms, may and is likely to cause the loss of the whole season. 

There should by all means be tw'o vessels with small crews, and filled w'ith 
provisions ; all their resources must be within themselves, as 1 know of no port 
where a reserve of provisions would he of any use to vessels' endeavouring to 
get to tlie north-eastward by Behring’s Straits. A depot in cither Kotzebue 
Sound or Grantley Harbour could only be useful to a vessel having failed ; and 
then I consider her return to a southern port would be prcterablc to her wintering 
in either of those ports where her departure in the ensuing spring would be- 
dependent on the breaking up of the ice. 

In October 1S50, there were 1100 tons of government coals at the Saudwicli 
Islands ; here these steamers might fill up. Between these islands and the 
icc, from where their voyage would commence, they certainly would not require 
more than two days fuel, one to take them through the Aleutian Chain, and 
another through Behring’s Straits. 

Before stating the route I should follow to gain what 1 suppose may bt; the 
position of the missing ships, I w’ill describe the character of the ice in J Jehring’s 
Sea, as required from me by the Arctic Committee. 

I found it whenever I made it, with only one or two exceptions, closely packed ; 
not in general high, as I could easily land on it from a boat ; very much broken 
or rough, with pinnacles of considerable height. Travelling over it for any 
distance, is, I should say, inqmssiblc; many of the- floes are nearly covered with 
water, the mirage frotn which distorted objects in the most extraordinary way. 

Its general trend from the coast of America was to the north-west, by steps of 
unequal sides, the northern sides being the longest. By following this course, 

1 readied on the 28th July, 18-49, lat. 72'* .51' N., long. 163“ -18' W., where 
I was stopped by iuiponelrublc packed icc; a water sky was reported to the 
northw'ard (by the icc men) which I could not reach, though, I am convinced, 
had my object been to reach a higher northern latitude, I might have done so 
by following the pack to the w'cstward. 

Again in 18.50 I. found the packed ice near the coast of America in nearly the 
same jiositiou as Ciiptain*Bccclicy did in 1827, but still (Japtaiu Colliuson, in 
the same year, alter rounding that point of the ptu’k, was enabled to reach a 
higher latitude by 20 miles tliau has ever been attained befon: ; from this in nearly the 
position he atteinjitcd to get to the eastward, where he was stopped by closely same lungituilc. 
packed and heavy ice. Packed icc, in Behring’s Sea, cannot be seen from a 
ship’s mast head more than ten miles. I liavc proved this by running to, and 
even from, the pack. 

Although I was always stopped by. packed icc, yet it will be recollected that 
it w'as my object to keep my ship clear of i.lie icc, and not to enter it. 

Were 1 proposing to make the N.E. passage, I should recommend an attempt 
to be made, directly north, in tlic meridian of Behring’s Straits, where the 
sea is clearer of icc for a greater extent northerly than in any other direction ; 
but as the object of an Expedition would be one of search, not of discovery, I 
should recommend their msming Herald Island, and then push westerly for the 
land seen by me, which may be a continuation of the land seen by the natives 
from Cape J.'ikan, and w'hich wc know, from Baron Wrangell’s voyage, is not 
connected with the coast of Asia. I would pass, if possible, to the westward of 
this land, and then prosecute the search easterly along its northern face. 

In this unknown sea much must be Icil to the discretion of the officer in 
command, both as to the time of his return and the direction circumstances may 
oblige him to pursue to reach the ]K>int of search indicated. 


* Where was her Majesty’s Ship “ Investigator” last seen ? 

The “Investigator” was last seen by the “Plover” in lat. 70“ 44' N., long. 
169“ 5’2' W., steering to the north with a strong S.W. wind. It will be seen by 
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Captain Kollett’s 
Replies. 


Niiined “ Ilo- 
luld Island." 


Since iiiinied 
‘Plover Isl.inds 


Capt. Onimanney'i 
Heplies. 


the accompanying chart that she would have on open sea ahead of her for some 
distance. 

Should Commander M'Clure be successful in getting far to the eastward, I 
am convinced, from a conversation I had with hin], and indeed his own letter 
will show, that he will use every endeavour to reach Melville Island with his 

f iarties if he failed with his ship. Should one of these parties reach Melville 
sland, or ecen the northern shore of Banks Land, they will endeavour to get 
home by tfic east, being a safer route than attempting to return to their ships. 

Should a further search he decided on through Behring’s Straits, I cannot too 
strongly urge the necessity of an immediate de|)arture. Capbiin Moore, in the 
“ J^lover,’’ and (Japtain Collinson, in the “Enterprise,” left this country a great 
deal too late ; it leaves an officer, in the event of any casualty, no time to remedy 
it, and he must, therefore, fail ; steam vessels eoea should be clear of the channel 
by Christinas to ensure their being up with the ice in time. 

Henry Kellett, Captain, R.N. 


Enclosure 2. 

Extract fi-om my Official Letter to their Lordships, dated 17th November 
1 S‘19, relati\'e to Islands and supposed l^und discovered by “ Herald” on 
August 17th of the same year. 

Shortly after 8 a.m., when one of tlic snow storms cleared off, the packed ice 
was seen frorii the mast head from S. S. W. to N.\. E. 5 miles distant. The 
^veathcr wts so had that T was obliged to bear up flir the rendezvous ; it 
however as suddenly cleared up, ami I hauled my wind tor the N.W. extreme 
of the icc that had been scon. 

At the report of “Land ho” was made from the mast head. In ninuing 
a (course along the pack towards our tir-st discovery a small group of islamls 
were reported on our port beam. 'I’he pack here was not so close as I found it 
before ; bfnes of water could be here seen, reaching almost to the group, but too 
narrow to enter unless the ship had been sufficiently fortified. 

'riioso .small i.slands at intervals were very distinct. Still more distant than 
this group (from the deck) a ve.ry extensive and high laud was reported, which 
I had been watching for some time, anxiously awaiting a rcjiort from some one 
else. There was a beautifully clear atmosphere (such as can be only seen in 
this climate) except in tlie direction of this extensive land. I'herc the clouds 
rolled ill heavy masses, occasionally leaving its very lofty peaks uncapped, 
when could be distinctly seen columns, pillars, and very broken angles on their 
summits, which is eharaetcristic of the high headlands in this sea. East Cape 
and Cape Lisburne, for example. 

With the exception of the N.E. and S.W. extremes, none of the intermediate 
lowland could be seen, unless, indeed, what T at first took for a small group <d’ 
islands was a point of this great land. I’his island or point was distant 
20 miles from the ship’s track ; the higher part of the land not less, I consider, 
than GO miles. When we hove to off the first land seen, the north extreme of 
the great land showed out fiw a moment to the eastward, and so clear, as to 
cause some who before had doubts to cry out “ There, Sir, is the land quite 
plains 


Enclosure No. 9. 

Captain Ommannky to Mr. Eeokn, {Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

Sir, 40, Cliaring-cross, 12tb November 185L 

In c.'ompliancc with the desire contained in your letter of the 28th ult-^ I 
beg to transmit, for the information of the Arctic Commiltcc, ray replies to 
the questions annexed thereto, after giving them my most careful consideration. 

I have. &c., ■ 

Erasmus Ommanney, 

Captain, R.N. 
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Enclosure. 

Question 1 .—Do you suppose it probable that Sir John Franklin, or any 
portion of the crews composing bis Expedition, still survive ; nud if so, 
in what direction ? 

Ansfcer . — I am of opinion that neither Sir John Franklin or any portion of 
the Expedition can be now alive. 


(’apt. Ommanney't 
Replies. 


Question 2. — What are your grounds (or forming that opinion ? 

Answer. — First, from the fact that on leaving Whale Fish Islands in 
June 184.1, the Expedition was then provisioned for three years. It was, 

{ >robably, August 1846 when they quitted Bccchey Island. 11ms they had 
css than two years provisions left to last them up to the present time ; even 
allowing that their nuinl)crs diminished, I maintain that no' English con- 
stitution or people habituated to civilized life could exist so long on reduced 
allowance. 

Secondly, I place no reliance upon the support they arc likely to procure 
from the quantity of game or animals found in those regions. The whole 
amount of game procured near our winter quarters this summer amounted to 
about one bird a man for the whole Expedition, although parties were sent out 
ex])rcssly to shoot ; and, bear in mind, these were obtained with some labour 
by people in good health. Admitting that there are birds and animals,-- 
the former are migratory, as arc most of the latter, — then there *arc but 8 
weeks out of the whole year on which you can depend for this supply. There 
is nothing to induce me to suppose that any party could kill .siiflicicnt food to 
sustain them lor the remaining lU months. The numerous old Esquimaux 
settlements met with along the south shores of the Parry group leads me to 
believe that a change has taken place in those seas, in the course of time, 
which, becoming blocked up with ice for a longer period of the year, deprived 
the natives of the means of living, which caused them to emigrate eastward. 1 
consider the opinions of continental travellers on this sidiject as fallacious, for 
it docs not follow that because animal life abounds on the American continent, 
the same should be found 400 or .lOO miles further north. I see no analogy 
between tlie two countries, — the coast of America and the Parry group. 

Thirdly, if they abandoned their ships northward of the Parry group, ii] all 
probability their travelling parties would have retraced their steps towards 
their first winter quarters, or made for Melville Island, where it appears there 
is more animal life, of which they, of course, were quite aware of from Parry’s 
voyage. 

Lastly, there are rea.sons to supjKisc they did not prosecute the north-west 
passage* aflcr leaving Becchey Island. We know that .1 of their men fyoung 
men) died the first year, from which we may infer they were not enjoying 
perfect hcaltii. It is .supposed that their preserved meats were of an inferior 
imality. No records being left, does not look like advancing ; as Sir John 
Franklin and Captain Crozier, the latter of whom had served in four expeditions, 
were alive to the importance of depositing records. Again, — look at the position 
of Cape Kile^', — they had made little progress in the object of their voyage ; all 
their work was still before them, for I regard that position merely as the 
threshold of the north-west passage. Under these circumstances, and sup- 
posing that Franklin had examined the seas beyond Caiic Walker in the fall of 
1845, and by travelling parties found this impenetrable barrier of ice across 
tbe 'Wellington Channel, spoken of by Penny’s Expedition, what other course 
had Franklin left but to retreat? That two ships could be lost in the i(^ 
without meeting a vestige of them afteiwards, is a catastrophe I can easily 
conceive possible, especially if the two ships happened to be beset close to 
each other. 

Assuming that they did advance through the Wellington Channel, and 
became blocked up in some inaccessible place, my firm conviction is that none 
can now survive ; for I think it impossiUe for the constitution to endure the 
climate and the privations necessarily exposed to, even with a moderate 
allowance of provisions, for so long a period. 

Hh 2 
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Question 3. — Should a further scarcli be decided on, what measures do you 
recommend for this purpose, and in what direction ? 

-Should another search lie considered desirable, I would recommend 
that the Expedition be com|)osed of vessels fitted w'itli screw-propellers, so as to 
act without the encumbrance of a sailing vessel after reaching the ground of 
operations. 

From the intlcfinitc statements made with regard to the channel seen by 
Mr. Penny’s Expedition since his return to England, and the impression excited 
in const'quence on the public mind about a navigable sea in that direction, viz., 
north-westward of the Wellington Channel, it seems to me to rccpiirc aiurlhcr 
examination. To aceomplisli this, two questions present themselves: — first, 
whether it would be requisite to provide lor a jirolongcd absence ; secondly, 
whether it woidd not be more desirable to arrange for a rapid execution of this 
serx’icc ? In the former case it would involve the necessity of a depot ship 
being stationed at llccchoy Island ; in the other, I would be attended w’ith one 
de|K)lshipto accompany the steamers as firr ns practicable, so as to secure her 
return to England the same season. 

My firm conviction is, that if ever the Wellington Channel is navigable to 
any considerahlc distance, it must be only on an occasional open season. Should 
an Expedition be so favoured as to hit on such a season the year of its departure 
from England, we should gain an advanced position, from Avhcncc an extensive 
search would be <‘trccU'd in the ensuing spring; accordingly I would recommend 
preparing an Expedition for rapid movements. 

1 propose having two steam serew-jjropelling vessels ; they cannot have 
much power because you want all tlu; space you can gain for your crew and 
])rovisions ; to accomplish a rate of 7 knots per hour at full speed is quite suf- 
ficient ; and, in my opinion, their size should not exceed .'iOO or (iCO tons, 
drawing about 12 or 13 feet Avater. They should not be so long as our last 
steamers Avere, and broader in ])roportion, being so constructed, as fiir as may 
b(‘ practical)lc, preserving her efficiency as a steamer, to possess all the qualities 
of a sailing vessel — one that Avould Avork quickly in narrow lanes of Avatcr In the 
event of being solely depeiulcnt on the use of sails. 'J’hey ought to spread mor»'. 
canvas than our last steamers, and be provitled Avith square, sails on the main- 
nnist. V'cssels of this description poidd requiixi to ust; their sb-am less frequently 
than Avc did on the late Ex|H'dition. 

'I’o stOAv the same proportion of fuel, on rcaehing the Arctic seas, as Avas cf- 
locled by our last steamers, is ample; being unencumbered Avith sailing vessel, 
that quantity, or even less, Avould produce a greater result in distaucc than 
hefore, and I am satisfied, as before stated, be less frequently used. 

As a depdt ship to carry out the ultimate supplies for these two steamers, I 
Avould take the “ Assistance,” AA'hich is ready prepared for such a service; she 
has great capacity, and Avill stow 100 tons more than on the last A'oyagc. Let 
her liaA’c hO Avorking hands, with a limited number of officers. She sliould ac- 
company these steamers, as far as the nature of the season Avould admit of) In 
the entrance of Lancaster Sound, if [lossiblc. Port Dundas, Avhieh I A'isited, 
near Clapc Warrendcr, Avould be a good position to complete up Avith fuel and 
provisions, 'rtils accomplished, the ‘‘ Assistance " Avould return, and the steamers 
proceed with the search. 

’Flu; “ Assistance ” Avould have to carry 300 tons of fuel, independently of the 
stores and provisions for the steamers. This Avould be effected by removing 
the Avanning apparatus, dispensing Avith unnecessary anchors, cables, boats, &c., 
and all the stores Avhich avc carried for three years use, would in this case be 
substituted for by provisions, and Avitli only sufficient executive officers, a 
large space Avould also be gained ; she AA'ould be quite adequate to answer this 
mupose. 

• ISliould it prove a very favourable season, I Avould carry the dcp6t ship as 
far as Eecchey Island, there complete up, and make a dcp6t on shore as well, 
before adA'ancing. 

From uiy experience, and looking to all previous Arctic navigation, it is 
impossible to folloAv np any prcAdoiisIy-dcfincd line of operations to pursue ; no 
tAvo seasons arc ever alike ; AA'hocvcr he ritay be, he must be guided by circum- 
stances: assuming that avc reach Ga^c Riley (Avhich may not be gained in all 
seasons, — refer to Sir John Ross's Expedition, and to the North Star,) with the 
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two steamers, efficient in all respects, and with leads before 5 'oii up the Capt. Ommanno;*B 
channel, then I should push forward while the season lasted, to gain the most Replies 
advanced position for wintering in, and with travelling parties would in all 
probability effect the desired search. 

Hut taking such a season as we met with, there is no alternative but to winter 
at Bccchcy Island, from whence it would also be practicable by travelling, 

(through the experience of tlic late Expedition,) to set at rest the question 
respecting the channel seen by Mr. Penny ; it may terminate in a deep gulf, 
which 1 am not unprepared for, ihnu what I remarked about the tides in 
Wellington Channel. 

Another proposition here jircsents itself ; you find the W'cllington Channel 
blocked iqi, but .‘ill jiromiscs well for advancing to the westward: us some 
jicople express wish for Banks Land to be explored, the leader of the Expedition 
might have authority for dcftaching one vessel in that direction. 

1 would not recommend .advancing up the Wellington Cnianncl a second 
se.ason, unless certain of your rcti'cat again, for it almost amounts to a certainty 
that the vessels Avould be blocked up, as may' have been the fate of Eranklin. 

Having gained an advanced position to the north-westward of' the Wellington 
Channel in IS-Oi, in an open season, in all probability a succession of close 
seasons will follow, leaving the ICxpedition blocked up ; we must therefore be 
prepared to sacrifice the ships ; the spring of IS.'j t would therefore he tlu; 
period to abandon the ships, and retreat with the crews to Port Lco])old, and 
the depot left by the “ North St.ar," near Admiralty Inlet. 

r have no faith in the theory of a Polar Basin, I'oiiscquently my opinion is, 
that the success of a .searching Expedition to the north-westward of the Welling- 
ton (’hannel depends entirely on the state of the navigation next year; the com- 
mander of the Expedition should have full discretionary power, and every one 
Avho joins must understand that their lives gfc to be. risked, not only with a 
hope to save others, l)ut to ascertain the fate of the missing Expedition. 

The 1 ravelling gear should l)e of the most perfect description, and in anq)le 
quaulity', availing ourselves of all the improvements recommended by my self, 
and the officers of the late Expedition, and given in to Captain Austin at his 
rc(]nest; the detail of all the travelling equipments have, 1 believe, been all laid 
hetbre you. 

Some description of light boat, on runners, for carrying over ice, would be 
most desirable. 

A large quantity of Bickford’s fuze slioidd be carried for ice-blasting; we had 
to [irepare all onr charges, which involved loss of time, and the occupation of 
two or ilircc working hands when most required ; these might be prep.ared by 
the Ordnance, of the proper weight, and slowed in cases, ivady for use and the 
u])])licatiou of the fuze ; we found the Idasting most invaluable in clearing away 
a sliort trip, and 1 rceommend it for all future Arctic Expeditious. 

'Phe Jix|)edition ought not to he less eflicieritly' equipped than the last, which 
ill all respects was most eomplctc ; there was a superabundance, perhaps, of 
some stores, which iniglit be dispensed with ; the provisions and vegetables 
might consist of a greater variety with great advantage ; and the salt provi- 
.sions, the beef particularly', should be cured without so much saltjiotre ; travel- 
ling* boots should be prepared before starting ; glass shtules for the protection 
of the eyes for all the crew should be supplied, and of the best description. 

1 would recommend that no more oflicers than are actually necessary be 
employed , the non-executives only occupy space, require attendance, and 
curtail the accommodation for the crew. It is also iinpoitanl that the officers 
should be well versed iu practical astronomy, with some knowledge of surveying, 
sufficient to lay down a coast line correctly. The engineers must be ready to 
perform any other duty when not navigating or at work about their engines. It 
is my decided opinion that none but naval officers should be employed on sucli 
a service, selecting those who have already proved themselves competent to 
undergo the privations in the former Plxpcditions, and by their ability and dis- 
positions adapted for such peculiar service. More time should be allow'cd for 
fitting out the Expedition than we had ; and 1 consider the middle or end of 
May quite early enough to sail. selection of men is most important, and 

I much prefer the “ man-of-war’s man.” . The system of having ice quarter- 
masters answered admirably, and I would recommend the same again. 
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In Hclccting 8team>vcssels such as 1 have described, for independent openu 
lion, it will be necessary to provide for a larger crew and more officers ; but 
they should not exceed 600 tons, and 7 knots is the utmost limit of speed 
required. A large steamer should accompany the Expedition to the edge of 
the icc, or Disco. 

I have thus stated iny general opinion for a further search on the basis of 
rapid operations, which I consider, under the present circumstances, is all that 
is required. As we are in possession of the detail necessary for equipping an 
Aictie ICxpcdition it is needless here to enter into them. The officer, selected 
from ft)rnier experience, will be fully c«)mpetent to make his own arrangements, 
as was d(tne in the late Ex[>edition under Captain Austin ; and of all things let 
the officer in command be unfettered from co-operation with other expeditions. 

Ekasmcs Ommanney, Capt. R.N. 

London, I2lh Novemlnjr 1851. Late Her Ktajesty’s Ship “Assistance.” 


Enclosure No. 10. 

Answers to thr(‘.c questions from tlic Arctic Committee, by 
Sir John Uicuakoson, C.B., M D. 

Sir, Flaslar Vtospilal, t.'Jlh Novt‘iiil>cr 1851. 

I have to recpiest that you will lay before the Arctic Committee the subjoined 
replies to the throe questions which they have done me the honour of .submitting 
tor my eonsideratiou, and which I have most carefully weighed : — 

Questio?i l.st. — “ Do you suppose it probable that Sir John Franklin, or 
any portion of the crews composing liis Expedition, still survive ? If 
so, in what direction ?” 

Aimwer.- I think it probable that part of the crews may still survive, t«) the 
north, or north-west of Melville Island. 

Question 2d. What are your grounds t(>r forming that opinion ?" 

Answer.- The reply to this question diviilc.s it.'<clf naturally into two heads, 
viz., the pos.sibility of |K‘ople surviving tor a series of ycar-s on the polar i.slauds, 
ainl the direction which the discovery ships took after leaving their winter 
quiu ters of l84,>-6. 

AVilh reference to the first head, many facts may he adduced to provt* that 
life ma y he supported for a number of years on animals inhabiting the laud and 
waters of the most northcni known islands. The existence of Eskimos up to 
the 77th parullel, and perhaps still higher in Baffin’s Hay, is in itself sufficient 
I'videncc (»f the means of subsistence being produced in these latitudes. lixccpt 
practical skill in hunting seals, and the art of building snow-houses, that people 
liave no qualiflcniions that may not he surpassed by the intelligence, providence, 
and appliances of Europeans. Tlie islands lying to the north of Lancaster 
Sound and Bai'row’s Straits were once fi’equcntcd by Eskimos, and the remains 
of their winter huts, though perhaps two ecnturic.s old, are still numerous along 
the coasts. Wliy these islands have been abandoned by them in recent times is 
unknown, hut that, the tribes that once resorted thither w'cre not cut offiby any 
sudden pestilence or famine is apparent from the absence of human skdetons in 
the vicinity of the deserted dwellings, while the much decayed hones of whales, 
walruses, seals, deer, nmsk-oxen, birds, and other animals are abundant, and the 
small fireplaces built near the huts still contain morsels of charred wood, hidden 
Umoath the moss which has overgrown them in the lapse of years. I'hc absence 
of the natives is favourable, inasmuch as the animals, whether marine or terres- 
trial, not l)cing hunted will he more easily accessible. 

Musk-oxen frequent Melville Island, and with ordinary caution a whole herd 
may be secured by moderately skilful hunters, since it is the habit of the animals 
to throw themselves into a circle on the approach of danger, and to remain in 
that position, with their heads facing outwards, though individuals of their 
number arc falling from their ranks under tlve fire of their assailants. Lieutenant 
M‘C]intock, on his recent admirable pedestrian journey, shot a musk-bull, and 
having gone to his sledges for as.si8tance to carry down, the meat, on his return 
witli a party of men found tlic hcnl still grazing ocsidc their slaughtered leader.* 
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Reindeer also pass over from the continent to the islands in numbers in the Sir J. Richardson’s 
months of May and June, and though they are shy animals if they be allowed 
to get scent of man, they may be readily approached on their lee sid& by a 
hunter who possesses the requisite stock of patience. 

The nature of the country in the vicinity of the ships will necessarily influence 
its productiveness in animal life, and in the absence of information respecting it, 
our conclusions cannot but be in great measure conjectural. A flat limestone 
tract, whereon the surface stone is continually splitting into thin slates undor 
thc action of frost, and from which the mud is annually washed into the sea by 
floods of melting snow, or a low, shingly, barren flat, such as that coasted by 
Captain Ommanney, produces few grasses and little vegetation of any kind, 
hence it is shunned by herbivorous animals, or if they must necessarily cross it 
in their migrations they do so at speed ; but in the sheltered ravines of a sand< 
stone or trap country, or in the narrow valleys which occur among granite or 
gneiss rocks, there arc grassy meadows to which deer and musk*oxen resort, the 
latter also frequent lichen-producing acclivities, which arc generally denuded of 
snow by high winds. Mr. Ilae saw the reindeer migrating over the ice of 
Dolphin and Union Straits in the spring, and passing in great haste into the 
interior of Wollaston land. There seems to be no reason why these herds 
should not range lieyond the 80th parallpl, if the islands reach so high, since 
the same kind of deer travel annually from the continent of Kurope to Spitz- 
bergen, over a Avidcr expanse of sea-ice. Polar hares are also numerous on 
AVollaston and Melville Islands, and as they are very tame ami consequently 
easily shot, they add to the means of support.. In the neighbourhood of open 
water the I’olar hear is frequent, and being bold in its approaches falls a ready 
sacrifice to a party armed with fowling pieces. The simplicity of the Arctic 
fox renders its capture a very easy affair. Fish of various kinds arc by no 
means scarce in the Arctic seas, and the fresh water lakes abound in trout. 

Sir John Franklin was well HC(:[unintcd with the methods of taking these by 
hooks or in nets set under the ice in spring. 

Hrent geese, eider and king ducks, gulls and many other water fowl, resort 
ill the breeding .season in vast flocks to the most remote islands ; and it may be 
necessary to state hero, that these birds reach their breeding stations in the 
high latitudes only in July, hence officers travelling a month or two earlier, 
when the ground is still covered with snow, are not aware of the manner in 
which the most barren islets teem with life later in the summer. 

Walruses and seals of several species were observed hy Qaptain Penny and 
his officers to be numerous in Victoria Channel, and bdtige and black whales 
may be looked for wherever open water of considerable extent exists. Both 
kinds abound in the sea that washes Cape Bathurst. 

I'his enumeration comprises all the principal animals likely to yield food to a 
party shut up by ice in the Arctic Archipelago. How far’ they could be made 
available for feeding the crews of Sir John Franklin’s .ships for four years beyond 
the expenditure of his English provisions must depend on many circumstances, 
concerning which we are at present in total ignorance. Such as whether the 
ships were enclosed in ice and drifted to a oistance from the land, in which case 
the hope of aid from terrestrial animals would fail ; or, whether they were 
simply shut up in a convenient harbour with tbeic resources entire ; or, thirdly, 
whether the ships were overwhelmed by ice or pressed ashoi'e and wrecked, and 
if so, what clothing and ammunition were saved, also what portions of the wreck 
convertible into fuel drifted on shore. Fuel is as indispensable as food in the . 
high latitudes, and the Eskimos ' generally employ animal fat fbr this purpose, 
especially in the winter. Drink in that season can be procured only by melting 
snow or ice, and for this service one pound of fat, at least, is required daily to 
make drink for three people, exclusive of other cookery. 

It seemed necessary that [ should enter into this lengthened detail, in order 
to present a faithful view of the prospects of ships’ crews shut up to the north 
of Melville Island. We must also advert to the fact, that provisions for 
the whole year must be secured in two short summer months ; hence a skilful 
and complete organization of the hunting parties would be necessary to husband 
the natural resources of the couutiy.'*^ Rash and awkward efforts would surely 
drive the animals out of the district. 

^ The shortness of the hunting season would be a great obstacle to the moye^ 
imnt of a large party, cither towards the continent or Lancaster Sound. Many 
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Sir J. RiehardsoD^s of the number would bo sick and the remainder could scarcely transport their 
disabled companions, the utensils, and a year’s provisions to .any great distance. 
We ought also to take into account the probable ravages of scura'v among the 
crews, in the course of so many years seclusion in the north. That disorder 
has hitherto always appeared in a ^atcr or lesser degn^c in the discovery ships 
after the second winterj and it is likely to be severe and fatal, just in proportion 
to the scantiness of the iliet on which *1110 })eople feed. 

Much of what I have advanced above is conjectural, since we are ignorant 
of the position ol'the ships, and it is fortunate that we can refer to fact to prove 
that life may be maintained in the most Arctic lands under circumstances, at 
first sight, seemingly the most hopeless. A narrative printed in St. IVtersburgh 
in I 7 G 8 , by M. Lc Roy, and translated and published in Parkinson’s collection, 
relates the adventures of four Russian sailors, who being left on Spitzbergon 
almost destitute of supplies of .‘uiy kind, su])ported themselves there by tlicir 
ingenuit}' and activity for six years and a ejuarter. These four mc!i w'crc pail 
of a crew of 1 4 who went in a small vessel to fish for whales on the east 
coast of Spitzbergon in the year I74H. ’fhe ship having nearcd the land, was 
enclosed by ice, and the masU'r, despairing of extricating her, was minded l(» 
winter on shore. He accordingly landed liis boatswain and three men to look 
for a wooden but w'liicb he knew' of iiijtliat vicinity. The men having to travel 
over the ice, set out purposely with very light loads, and in fact took w'ith them 
only a small bag of meal, a musket, a powder-horn, 12 charges of ammu- 
nition, an axe, a knife, a small kettle, a stove, a piece of touchwood, a tobacco- 
box, and each man bis tobacco-pipe. At the distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the beach they' tbund the hul, which was built f>f deal, and was 30 feet 
long, 9 Ret w'ide, and also 9 R’et high. Within there was a fireplace con- 
sti'ucted of clay', and a stove without a chimpey, the smoke being allowed to 
escape by iioles in the rot)f. 'Plie interior was damp anil tmeomlbrtable, and 
the afternoon was spent in making it habitable by’ caulking the rents in the 
walls with moss, and expelling the damp by tires made of drift-wood. After 
completing these operations, and supping on a portion of 'their meal, they went 
to rest, and passed a night of sound repose ; but on repairing to the Ijcaeh in 
the morning, their ship was no longer visible, having drifted oll'willi the ice, 
and she was never again heard of. ’^Fhc men were not overwhehned by this 
unlooked-for calamity', hut instantly set about ju'oviding for their future wants. 
The wreck of a ship which they Ibuiid on the shore supplied them with fuel, 
and the 12 charges of powder and hall procured them as m.any rcijidcer, which 
flu'lunatcly w'cro numerous on the island. With nails extracted Irom a piece of 
shi])-tiinber, they' made three lances, wJicrowith they killed a hear, and with the 
strong lendons of the hear they' strung and strengtliened a ]>icce of crooked 
ilrill-wood, which they had fashioned into a serviceable bow, with the knife. 
With tins bow, aniPtlie arrows which they easily made, they' killed all the 
reindeer and blue and white foxes they required during tlicir enforced stay on 
the island, 'fliey constructed a lamp of baked clay, curing its jiorousncss with 
a little of their meal, and feeding it with the fat of the animals that they killed. 
Wicks were obtained by' tearing their shirts into shreds, and the skins of tlic 
deer, boars, and foxes fui'nished them with clothing and bedding. During the 
six years of their residence jthey killed in all 260 reindeer, 10 bears, with a 
Jiuiltilude of fiixcs ; and when they were at length relieved by a vessel which 
touched unex|)ectcdly on the island, they were able to pay for their passage 
.home, with 2,000 lbs. of deer-fat, and many hides of the animals they had slain. 
One of their number, Fedor Weregiu, n very indolent man, who from the 
beginning bud eschewed almost every kind of exertion, died of scurvy, vihile 
the other three found health in their daily active employments. 

I may also adduce the success of Mr. Rae in wintering on the ycry un- 
promising shores of Repulse Bay, as another proof of the possibility of sustaining 
a party 011 the products of an Arctic country. That coast yields no drift timber, 
but trusting to the withered .stems of a herbaceous nndrotneda, he determined 
on passing the winter thcro, and having built a house of stones gatlicred from 
the beach, and collected tlie andromtida into small ctjipks like so much hay, he 
fed his party of 13 men for 11 months, principally on the produce of his own 
gun and that of his Eskimo interpreter. In the month of September IS'l-S alone, 
o3 deer, 172 ptarmigan, and 1 lo salmon were brought into store, and when he 
departed in 1847, a&r cpmpleting his discovery and survey of the shores of 
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Akkolee or Committee Bay, he returned to Churchill with more than a third Sir J.Ricittrdiw** 
of the two months provisions with which he originally set out, and with his well* RepUe*. 

fed crew in excellent health and prime working 'condition. These facts, and 

they might be largely added to, will, 1 lielieve, be generally considered as suf- 
ficient to prove the general argument of the northern islands being Ircquented 
in summer by herds of animals suiKcient to feed large bodies of men. 

With respect to the second clause of the answer to question 2d, viz., the 
reasons for supposing that Sir .Tohn Franklin went up Wellington Channel, and 
is now beset somewhere to the west or north-west of Melville Island, the absence 
of any written document mentioning his intended line of route after leaving his 
winter quarters of 1845-6, renders the reply to this also one of election among 
various probabilities. I do not, however, icel inclined to admit the inference 
that has been drawn from the want of such a memorandum, namely, that the 
only reason for Sir John’s not Icjiving one, was his intention of returning forth- 
with to England. It is well known that lie contemplated staying out a second 
winter, if necessary, in the jirosccution of his enterprise ; and the moral 
certaint}' that there was no mortality among his crews during his stay in 
Union Bay subsequent to the beginning of April, supports the belief that his 
ships and their eiiuipago 'were in an cflicicnt state at the opening of the 
navigation in August or September 1846. Jt is much more probable that he 
did actually leavi.* a memorandum, but that the post intended to call attention 
to the spot has been thrown down by bears \)r wolverines, and thus ovc!^lookt^d. 

Bcechcy Island seems to have been very carefully searched for documents, 
but the memorandum may have been ])laccd on the north or east side of Union 
Bay ; and 1 have not heard that the cairn from which the thick post had fullcn, 
which was curried on board the “ Albert ” by Adam Be.ck, was searched. 

It is certainly possible that on emerging from under the shelter of Becchev 
Island the two sliips may have Ix'im involved in a pack of ice, ami drifted 
therein involuntarily into Baffin's Bay, as Sir James Ross’s ships and the two 
American schooners were, and there overwhelmed, l^ooking, however, to the 
great strength of the “ Krehus ” and “ 'Perror,” 1 should think that such a 
eatastrophe could not have oecurred without leaving some traces of it, either in 
boats, spars, or other pieces of wreck to be discoveivd by the whalers. Adam 
Beck’s confused and imperfect story of the murder of two ships companies by 
a feeble horde of Eskimos in Wolstonholme Sound, is sufficiently disproved 
by the “ North Star” having seen neither ship’s timbers nor the spoil of the 
crews in possession of the Eskimos, during the long anchorage in that 
«[iiarlor. In the detect of positive evidence of the shipwreck and wholesale 
niurdcr of the ercAvs, or other loss of the ships in Baffin’s Bay, the necessity for 
search in tineen Victoria (Channel remains the same iis if no such calamity had 
e\or been niuoied. 

'I'he direction of search is now actually limited to the channel here indicated, 
since Captain Austin's most extensive and accurate examination of the shores 
of Barrow’s Strait to beyond the 1 1 4th ineridi.'in, shows that the iliscovcry 
ships did not take a westerly course. If this conclusion needed further 
support, it has been supplied by the account of Mr. llae’s very remarkable 
pedestrian journey whicli has just arrived, and by which wc are informed, that 
that zealous and active traveller had explored the coasts of V^ietoria and 
Wollaston Lands from the llOth to the 1 1 8th degrees of longitude, approaching 
on the one side within 220 miles of I-icut. Osborn’s farthest point south-west 
of Cape Walker, and on the other Avithin an equal distance of the north side of 
Banks’s Land. The large horde of Eskimos, exceeding 100 in number, met 
by Mr. Rae on Victoria or Banks’s Lund, (for they form, probabl}, only one 
island), had never seen ships or white nicii; and it is not probable tliut 
Franklin’s crews, if cast on any part of that i^land, would not, in their summer 
excursions, have left tracks that wnuid have been seen during the lapse of 
live years by the Eskimos hunters, who pursue the reindeer in their migrations 
into the interior. 

The way in which I think the information that has been collected by the 
various searching Expeditions ought to be interpreted is, that in the summer oi' 

1845, Sir John Franklin w'as foiled in his attempts to pass Barrow’s Straits, 
that while waiting for the disruption of ice, Captain Fitzjames and other 
magnetic observers lamlcd on Cape Riley to keep the August term day, and 
having then discovered the qualities of Union Bay*as a secure harbour, the 
ships eventually chose it as their Avintcr retreat. In the spring, exploring sledge 
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Sir J. EiehardioD’s parties were sent up Wellington Channel, and having merely a passage to look 
E f|>liM . neither hays to examine nor the circuits of islands to make, they had 

gone much beyond Captain ■Penny’s furthest, and that cairns will be found 
erected as usual at the limits of their journeys. The strong tides or cuiTents 
iii the straits which bound Baillic Hamilton Island will probably keep the sea 
open there in most season^,' and thus Sir John would be cucouraged to take 
that route, which his instructions justified him doing, if the ice remained fast 
to the westward. 

Question 3rd. Should a furtlier search be decided on, what measiu-es do 
you recommend for that purpose, and in what direction ? 

Answer. The considerations adverted to in the preceding ])aragi'aphs limit 
the direction to Queen Victoria’s Channel, and its westerly or north-westerly 
prolongations. 

In reference to the measures to be suloptcd, I beg to state, that the very 
variable condition of the icc in the Polar seas and straits in different years, 
and the experience of the late searching squadron, show tha't in must seasons 
the search may be most cflectually carried on by sledge parties ; ample pro- 
vision should, therefore, be made for that department. \\ ith respect to the kind 
and size of the ships to be enipl(»yed, I would say generally, that such an 
Expedition as that lately commanded hy Captain Austin seems to be fully 
adapted for the purpose. 'I'ho experience of llic otlicers employed on it will 
suggest such improvements on the c((uipments as are needful, and it would be 
presumptuous in me to oll’er details on that head, lint in regard to provision- 
ing the ships, 1 would recommend a very considerahlc pro})ortion of pemican 
to Ik' furnished. 'I'his article has groat advantages in respect of stowage, and 
if served out together with wheaten Hour, or, what is preferable, sound, coarse, 
barley meal, at the rate, of from 2 to .‘i lbs per diem, 1 tbould have very little 
fear of scurvy ; aiul I think that it w'ould be preferred by the men, as a siauditig 
article of food, to the preserved meats, which are les.s nutritious, weight for 
weight, owing to the (juantily of water the eases (■ontain. Meat biscuit made 
of wheaten flower, and dried and pounded meat, is another form in which 
nourishing food may b<* carried, and if it be sceludcd Irom moisture in tin 
canisters it will remain long in a sound state. As a further preventative 
against scurvy, a considerable stock of preserved potatoes may be laid in, tliough 
bulk for bulk it is much less nutritious than the substances mentioned abf)vc. 

I’o render sledge parties tlioroughly effeetive, ad\uiiccd depots should be 
made, if possible, in the autumn, and well secured against the depredations of 
bears. If the ships, for instance, were to reach Beechey [shuul in .hdy or 
August, and to find Wellington Strait choked by Hoe ice, boats should forthwith 
be Inunehed over it, ^stead of waiting for its disruption, aiid provisions trans- 
ported as tar to the westward as can be dune. This would not be lost labour, 
even if tlu- icc broke up, .so as to allow the ships to llHIow, liu' it will be pru- 
dent to establish depots at convenient distances, as a necessary piveautioii for 
retreat. With this view also, it might he advisable to land a party of lour or five 
in Union or Ibulstoek Buys, with provisions and materials for erecting a winter 
hut, so as to form a channel of intercourse between the. ships, should they 
pass up V'^ictoria Channel, and Queen’s ships or whalers that may be sent with 
instructions or supplies into Lancaster Straits. 

For sledges to be employed on the iee, I would reeominend those of the 
C'anadian cuiistruetiun, with high runners made of wrought, irou faced with 
steel, welded on and not screwed, a.s screws invariably work loose. To accom- 
modate parties that may find it ntx’essary to cross tracts of land, a few sledges, 
made of two narrow thin birch deeds rolled back — fiddle-fashion — in front, and 
sewed with strong sinew to slcndei' cross-bars, should be supplied. 

Each sledge party should have an uppanitus made of tinned iron or copper, 
for the melting of snow and cooking with a laiiip. Snow is best melted in a 
shallow dish like a frying-pan, and the apparatus should have a cork easing, for 
the purpose of reducing the waste of heat. Could two or three Eskimos be 
irocured, the necessity of carrying tents, which are a great encumbrance, would 
jc avoided iu the spriug iiarties by the erection of snow houses. Mr. Ilae, on 
lis recent journey to Victoria Land, found the snow huts which he bad practised 
! lis men in raising during the winter superior in comfort to tents. Eor draught 
1 would further advise dogs to be carried out in the proportion of six or eight 
fbr each of the large sledges. Young dogs taken from this countiy in spring 
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would be serviceable when about a year or fourteen months old in the beginning Sir J. 
of the following season, and they are very speedily trained. A cross between R«pBw. 
an English mastiff and a Newfoundland dog is superior in strength to an Eskimo 
dog. Seal blubber, especially when rancid, is a kind of food on which dogs will 
labour well, but on board ship they may be kept in good condition on oatmeal. 

For the men’s use in winter, I would reconiracna shoes made of soft tanned 
leather (such as lK>ots are made of) in preference to canvas shoes. They should 
be made in shape of the Canadian mocassin, and roomy enough to hold three 
socks of while fearnought. For spring travelling, mocassins of tanned ox- hide 
should be substituted, made equally roomy ; and as the season advances, and 
the ground or ice becomes bare, gutta-percha soles may be added with great 
advantage, ’fhe efficiiency, and even the safety, of a travelling party depends on 
rigid attention to minute particulars in their equipment. A siirtout coat of 
leather, lined with warm flannel, is the best for winter travelling. Snow-houses, 
erected as soon as a sufficiency of material can be procured, will stand until the 
spring is far advanced, mid may be constructed with advantage at the end of 
each day’s journey, so as to be available for parties returning or coining up with 
supplies. 

I take it for granted, that steam tenders, or a steam-vessel of superior power, 
will be employed in the event of another Expedition being decided on. As early 
as T had formed an opinion, which 1 have alluded to in the narrative of 

Sir .John Franklin’s second Expedition, that steam would eventually be employed 
in the Arctic seas, and recent experience has fully shown that many -idvautagcs 
attend its use. 

I beg leave to add, that pcmican is made best in the winter time, and direc- 
tions should therefore be given for its preparation as soon as another Expedition 
is decided upon. „ 

I have, &c., 

F. ,1. Fegon, Ksq., John. Richardson, 

Secretarv, Arctic Committee. Medical Inspector. 


Kuclosiire No. 11. 

Mr. Penny’s 
Replies. 


Ansv er. 'l do think it possible that Sir John h'ranklin wd bis crews or a por- 
tion of thorn may still survive. My grounds for thininiig so are, first, my 
knowledge of the habits of the Esquimaux, who live to a good old age in an 
equally inhospitable climate ; the same mode of procuring food wliich the 
Esquimaux have is open to our countrymen, who have amongst them men, 
Mainoly, lllanky, M‘ Donald, and Read, wcli acquainted with the means employed 
by Esquimaux in obtaining food. 

vSecondly. Iiulependcntly of their guns and snares, they could subsist by 
fishing for seals, walnw, narwals, (all of which I saw in Victoria Channel) and 
possibly v'halcs, this can be done by harjioon and lancc, lings and drags ; 
there are .also thousands of eider and king duck which may be easily snared 
upon their nests in the season. It may not be out of place here to mention, 
that on one sm.!!! island on the east side of Davis’ Straits during my last 
vojtige wc loaded a whale boat with egg.s, and might liave done so again and again 
if they had been in season ; and from what fell under my observation, I have 
no doubt the same thing occurs more to the north, where the icci is more 
broken up. 

As to the next part of the question, in what direction, I am firmly of 
opinion that Sir John Franklin pursued his course through Wellington Straits 
and Victoria Channel, and has got fiu* advanced towards Behring Strait.s ; iny 
reasons for thinking so arc first, the strong easterly gales, which wc c^ericnced 
from 18th 'August to the 5th September, 1S5U, had counteracted the eflectof the 
prevailing currents from the west, and had cleared Victoria Channel by the 
westward ; on the lattei: date, with my officers from the top of Cape Spencer,, 
I saw beyond the fixed icc in Wellington Straits the channel free from ice to 

li 2 


fteplics of Mr. 1 ‘knn^' to Questions put by the Arctic Committee. 

Question.- Do you sujiposc it probable th:»t Sir John Franklin, or any 
portion of the crew composing Jiis £x{)cditioii, still survive? if go, in 
what direction? 
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the northward, and an open sen. Again, on the 1 7th May, 18S1, when at 
Point Surprise, open water Avas found to the extent of 25 miles to the west, 
and was visited at different intervals up to Ihe 28d duly, 1851, when the 
channel to the AA’cstward of Hamilton and Diindas Islands aa’US clear of ice us 
far as the eye could reach, from the top of a hill 600 feet above the level of 
the sea, Avith a dark blue skjf l)eyond — a sure indication of Avater. 

Sir John Franklin must have been Avell aAA'arc of the preseuce of this water, 
having passed his first Avintcr at the mouth of Wellington Sti’aits, and a AA'atch 
tent having l)oen discovered north of (?ape Spencer, about 4 miles from the 
ships, froin which they could observe any change in the stale of the ice in the 
channel that they coidd take advantage ofi also the ruts of loaded sledges 
Avhieh apparently had been sent to examine the channel. These eircuinstanecs, 
taken into consideration Avith the second clause in Sir John Franklin’s instruc- 
tion, and his oAvn Avell-knoA\'n prefenaicc, and that of his officers, for the passage 
by VVcllington Strait is (|uite conclusive to luy mind, that he has gone in that 
direction, Avhilc our finding im cairns or appearance of his having lauded, seems 
to me to indicate, that the passage must luiAC been open and nothing to stop 
him in IS^lG ; and that he took cA'cry advantage of it. 

Third Qw'stion . — Should a further search be decided on, Avhat further 
measures do you rccoimncnd ftjr this purpose, and in Avhat direction? 

Ansn'rr.— Vw the plan of operations T Avould prepare five a’csscIs, namely, two 
steamers, “ Lady Franklin ” and “Sophia.” A store ship manned Avitl) 150 
men ; they Avonhl be. all Av-orking men. Vessels like the “ Pioneer” and “ Intrepid” 
Avill do very w«‘ll, only it Avould be l)ell.t‘r if they were a little shorter, and Avith 
more steam pcAA'cr. '^Hie store ship to be loft as a <lep6t ship at IJeechcy IsJaud, 
rather than at any place higher up, because it is so easy of access from Fng- 
land. Their crews would be employed in collecting provision from Navy Hoard 
Inlet and Whale Point to the above-named ])osilion. 'I'lie otlier four vessels to 
proceed through Wellington Strait, leaving depots of provisions at every 100 
miles. After advancing 400 miles, I shoidd leaA c another of my vessels t(i be a 
connecting link to keep up the communication hetAveen the searching atsscIs 
and Ib’cehey Island, and thence to F.ngland. From this sceoiul vessel one A\iU 
proceed upon the same plan as already described, either Avith the remaining 
ships or boat sledge, until a point be reached in Hehring’s Straits. 

Hut should a barrier preelude oiir passing ibrough Wellington Strait, 1 Avould 
be prepared Avith six boat sledges to ilrag over the ice to the AA'ater, AA'hieh I 
liuA’c no <loul>t Avill be again found in hit. 76' 50' long. 97“ at a very early 
period of the year. Four lioats Avill continue to pursue the Avest and north-Avest, 
the other tAvo boats keeping up the supplies to adA'aneed positions, as directed Iia*^ 
the notices left by thg advancing boats for their information. If food and fuel 
could be procured, 1 Avould establish a Avinter quarter for tAvo boat crcAvs, at 
the liirthest advanced position of course. This Expedition Avould be greatly 
aided by vessels coming to meet it fi-om IVhring’s Straits. 

C)n.SKMV.Vri«)i\S. 

No. 1. 

I Avish to make a IcAV observations besides. - -First, it is my opinion that Albert 
Land extends to the iiorth-AvcfBt not less than .500 miles, and that' Sir John 
Franklin Jius kept along this shore to that extent, and that at this distance from 
Chipe Beclicr aviU probably be found another AA’intcr quarter; iny reasons for 
thinking so arc, that had this land not extended a great distance to the w'est, 
Victoria Channel would have filled with ice, Avhercas the N.W. AA’inds had driven 
flic ice round Melville Island upon the American shoi'c, in place of filling 
up this f!haimcl. 

No. 2. 

It may he a singular opinion, but I cannot help thinking that a migration of 
Esquimaux has taken place from a people living in a higher latitude, and that 
they came down Wellington Strait, from the remains of .stone Imts along the 
north-east^ ,idc of the Channel, and that the stock from which they came may 
still be cxiiSling on some land to the north of the open sea, which I expect to finJl 
leading to Behring’s IStraits. From Avhat I have said of the climate and resource, 
there is no reason why this should not be so ; and Sir John Franklin and his com- 
panions may have found a refuge among them. 
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In connexion with this view, I know of a race of Esquimaux at Hogarth’s 
Inlet, as I named it on discovery, 1840, or rather rediscovering it, because I 
believe it to be the Cumberland Strait of Baffin, but since improperly called 
Northumberland Inlet. This race of Esquimaux is far superior to any I have 
seen, either on the east or west side of Davis’s Straits. The opinion I have 
formed of the cause of the improvement of this race is, that it has taken place 
iu consequence of their amalgamation with shipwrecked seamen of early discovery 
ships, many of them having decidedly European cast of features. 

I have, &c.. 

The Secretary of the Arctic Committee. William Penny. 

November 15th, 1851. 


Enclosure No. 12. 

Mr. A. Stewart to Mr. Fegen, Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

4-.S7, Strand, ISth Nov. IS.**!. 

I beg leave to acquaint you, for the information of the- Arctic Committee, 
that having seen Captain Penny’s plan of “ search” in which I fully concur, 1 
need not, therefore, trouble the “ Committee ” with a repetition of the same. 

And I have the honour to be, &c. 

Alex. Stewart. 


Enclosure No. 13. 

Lieutenant M'Clintock to Mr. Fegen, Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

00, (jrpat Portland-strrct, London, 
7th November 18.51. 

Agreeably to the direction of the Cliairman of the Arctic CUoinmittee, I have 
drawn up the enclosed scheme of equipment for searching parties detached from 
their ships when wintering within the Arctic circle ; and I have to request you 
will place th(! same before the said (fommittee. 

This scheme has been prepared with all the care which so important a 
.subject demands, and with an earnest desire not to over estimate the period for 
whicli a party f^o provided could maintain itself. 

The party consists of I officer and 10 men; they are amply provisioned for 
.">0 days, and otherwise equipped and clothed for 100 days, commencing from 
the end of March. 

It is also contemplated that travelling parties may ren^pr important services 
in the autumn by setting out as soon as the ship is secured in winter quarters, 
and continuing their labours until the end of Octolier. 

I have, however, to regret that some valuable plans and notes, made during 
and subsequent to my recent journey to Melville Island, have been fonvarded 
to Ireland with other papers, and therefore arc not available on the present 
occasion; and 1 am thus deprived of the gratifleation of more clearly and 
accurately illustrating the various article.s of equipment. 

With hiference to the advance of our knovj^edge in carrying out this mode 
of search, as derived directly from the experience of the recent Eifpedition, I 
beg to refer the Committee to a letter dated 5th June 1850, which I had the 
honour of submitting to Captain H. T. Austin, and which embraces all that 
was known upon the subject at that period. A copy of this letter is enclosed. 

1 have, &c., 

F. L. M'Ci.intock, Lieut. 

Late of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Assistance.” 


Encloswe 1. 

c:- Her Majesty's Ship Assutance," at sea, 

* 8th June 1850. 

In couEequence of your having expressed to the officers of the- Expedition 
your willingness to receive any suggestions calculated to promote the grand 
object of our voyage, I am mduced to address you upon the subject of 

I i 3 


Mr. Penny's 
RepHcs. 


Lieut. 

M'Clintock’s 

Suggestions. 
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8ngge«tiori*4. 


travelling parties; the more so, as the list of articles necessary for their 
equipment, whieh by j.’our direction I prepared, received your approval, and 
■were accordingly provided. 

It may not, therefore, be altogether unnecessary to offer some explanation 
of such as arc novel in their construction, that they may be perfectly 
understood and used to the utmost advantage. Indeed, T feel fully persuaded 
that we h.'ive at our disposal the means of accomplishing a far more extensive 
and lengthened search by detached parties than has hitherto been attempted, 
or even contemplated. 

I have, thcivti)re, \-eniur(‘d to draw ii]) the following memoranda in the hojjc 
th.at something of utility may be gleaneti therefrom ; and trust that an ardent 
ilesire of being useful, together with the Kxperieiicc of the. last llxpcdition, and 
the eon.stant study of this important branch of onr deeply interesting duty, 
may be received as an excuse for my seeming presumption. 

it is of great im]>oi1ance that «lepots of provisions be carried out in autumn, 
that the searcliing parties may be despatched as early in .spring as the climate 
permits. This may be done in October, the mean temperature ol' that month 
iiMDiIly being It)''; but the parties should be on board again by the ‘25th; 
as at this season the snow is soil and deep, tlie flat sledges must bo used. 
I'o carry out and deposit, at a distance of I t days’ journey from the sliip a 
month’s provisions f<)r ^ men, .‘i Hat slc<lges, 1*2 nieii and ‘2 oHieers will be 
reijuired. 'I’he constant weights (that is the tents, furs, blankets, spare 
clothing, and sledges) will amount to about (i.5t) lbs. ; and the weight of pro- 
visions for M persons for •H) days will be about 1,.55() lbs. Hence the load for 
each man will not exceed 1 83 lbs. Sir James C. lloss’s party dragged iqillrs. 
each. 

Suppose they travel outward for 14 days, and then deposit 14 days' pro- 
visions, being suflieient for 7 persons for ‘28 days, tlicy will still have remaining 
1 '2 (lays' provisions, which will be ample to serve t.litmi for their ret urn with light 
sledges. The dep6t should consist of cases of peuh(’an. and of bread, flour, 
tea, sugar, tobacco, .and perh.aps spirits of wine, packed in a eii>k to |)rot(‘et 
them from the Ixavrs and foxes. For the use of the autumn provision partit'.s, 
a small boat’.s stove is well adapted, weighing only 20 lbs., and by using 
lignum vita* a large ex])enditure of spirits of wine will be saved. During 
this journey the men should wear their cloth boots, reserving the sealskin 
travelling boots f()r the more important .s])ring journeys. 

The spring jjjirties, each consisting of an ofliejT and 6 picked men, .should 
start about the middle of April. 'I’he fidlowing is an outline of one such 
party, together with the approximate weight of each article : -- 

lbs- 

Tent, .5 poles, 2 fim blsuikcts, 7 blanket bags _ . , gg 

Macintosh, floor-el*li, shovel, cooking apparatus, complete - - 2f) 

Spare clothing (for each person) 1 pair stockings, 1 pair boot bose 
footed with lambskin, T pair blanket socks, ! pair drawers, towel, and 
soap, stowed in a knapsack, tog»*lher with the blanket bag - - 50 

Spyglass, sextant, artificial horizon, compass, chronometer, thermo- 
meter 20 

Medicines in an Sjh. tin canister, “calico and flannel bandages, 
plaster, lint, salts, linamcnt, eye-wash, pills, ointiiumt, lancet, pins, aiul 
instrnetions ”- - - - - - - - 5 

.Sundry bag, containing “ slow match, awls, sail and sewing nccdlc.s, 
twine, thread, spare soles, wax, bri.stlcs, nettlestnfl’, two yards of crape, 
liainmcr, shoe-tacks, cylinders, and white lead to renderr them water- 
tight, brush " - - - - - - - -12 

liUneheon haversack, 7 pannikins, and covered meat-tins (in which to 
kec)j the daily allowance of pemiean) - - - . fi 

'I wo gnus, either .a double gim and a rifle, or 2 double guns, 

cleaning rods, powder flasks, shot pouches, covers, &c. - - 17 

No. 1 .shot, 5 lbs. ; No. 4, 3lbs. ; bullets, 3lbs. ; powder, 2lb.s. ;’caps, 

packages, &c. - - - - - - 38 

Small runner sledge, lashings, and drag ropes (of hair rope) - 60 

Giitta pcrcha sledge top or boat, stancheons, and 3 yards No. 4 canvhs 30 

Amount of the necessary constant weights - 349 
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40 days’ provisions, according to the following scale : — 

I lb. pcniican ; ^ lb. pork ; lb- biscuit ; ^ lb. flour or bread dust to 
mix w'ith pemican into n hot mess ; j; ox. tea ; ^ oz. sugar ; 3 oz. tobacco 
weekly ; also, pepper and salt for 7 persons - - - . 

30 pints spirits of wine, also as extra, 4 pints of ditto ; tea, sugar, and 
biscuit 


Total weight, amounting to 188 lbs. a man, nearly - 
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66 


1,126 



Thtr men should start in the following dress : — I flannel shirt or Guernsey 
frock, 1 pair drawers, 1 blue serge or knitted frock, 1 pair breeches, waistbelt, 

1 pair worsted stockings, 1 pair cloth boots, comforter, Welsh w'ig, southwester, 
milts, veil, jacket or sealskin juniper — the latter is much preferable, being 
longer, Ic'ss bulky and cumbrous, much lighter and impervious to wind, snow, 
or wet. 

I would suggest that dressed senlskin be purchased from tlie Esquimaux for 
this purpose, and made u]) on board. 

After arriving at the depot they may put on their sealskin boots and leave 
the cloth ones until their return. 

Jfy this arrangeniont the party is victualled for f>8 days, should it return by 
the same route, and 54 days if by any other ; they will also have a sufficiency' 
of extra noeessaries to prolong their absoiiee for several days, should they he so 
flirtmiale as to procure game. As Sir .lames C. Koss made JO’^ miles daily, 
including all stoppages Jiiul with many' of his men disabled, and moreover as be 
did not set out until 15tli May, the whole of his journey was peribrmed through 
soft, snow, we are led to infer that 12 miles daily is not too much to expect from 
our parties, which will be much better fed and clotbefl ; and that every such 
party could pcifbrm a journey of miles in (iS days, proceeding with safety 
U) a disiance ol‘4()0 miles from their ship. 

'riu'. routine to be observed upon a J'pring journey is as follows : — Sleep by 
day, Iravol by nighl ; breakfast at 5 i*.M. upon tea, biscuit, and a portion of 
pemican ; whilst brcakfiist is prcqiaring, measure off the allowance of rnm, fuel, 
pork, and biscuit to be used at luncheon ; after leai is made dissolve enough 
snow to dilute the concentrated nun, making up the mixture to a gill of stiff 
grog for each man ; start at fi )’.M. ; halt lor half an lunir to lunch at midnight ; 
<Ussolvcs now for drinking ; (Micaiup about 6 a.m., issue the day’s allowance of 
pciiueaii, Hour, and .^Ih. biscuit (the reiiiuining |lb. reserve for luncheon); 
warm a portion of the former for sup|>er ; wind up chronoTiietcr before the fur 
blankets arc allowed h) be spread, and write up the remarks for the previous 
march. 

'J'lie ollie<‘r should not. trust raitircly to the tinder-box, but be well provided 
with lucilcr matches. Sir James (’. KossV allowance of* provisions was, lib. 
meal, J lb. biscuit, and the usual allowance of rum, chocolate, aud lemon-juice: 
it was not suilicient to maintain the strength of the men. 

Sir John llieharclsun recommends ’Jibs, of pemican and ,|,lb. <)f flour : he 
deprives the men of their greatest luxuries, namely, l>i.scuit, rum, and tobacco. 

Jly pushing out the depots iu autumn the men may be employed in searching 
parties c.vclusivcly' in the spring. If men can be spared, fatigue parties are very 
desirable lor the first fcAv days of* both the autumn and spring journeys. 

As no preparations were made in autumn it was not until the middle of May 
that Sir James C. Hoss could set out. 


Capt. If. 'r. Austin, (klJ., 
Her Majesty’s Ship “ Resolute.” 


I have, &e., 

F. L. M‘(h.iNTocK, Lieut. 


Enclosure ‘J. 

Scheme of the Complete Equipment necessary for a Paiitv consisting of One 
Ofi'Tceii and Ten Men to perform an AacTic Spbinu Jouuney. 

It has been arranged under three principal hend.s ; namely. Equipment, Pao- 
visioNiNQ,*an^ Clothino, to each of which a Detailed Explanation is subjoined ; 
then follows a Travelling Routine; and after which a few General Kemarks are 
added. 


li 4 
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Suggettions. 


List of Equipment. 

Articles. 

1 tent, vrith rope and poles, complete 

2 floor clothes - - - - . 

2 fur blankets e > - - - 

2 shovels - - . - ■ 

2 cooking apparatuses, complete 

1 medicine cunistc'r, complete - - - 

■1 small chopping axe . - - - 

1 store bag, complete - - - - 

1 luncheon haversack, with measures, daily rum 
can, water bottles, pannikins, and spoons 

2 guns and gear, complete 
1 ammunition bag - 
1 small ditto 

1 runner sledge, sledge boat, and lashings, complete 
1 1 knapsacks, containing the spare clothing 
1 1 sleeping bags - - - - 

1 pickaxe - - 

Instruments - . _ _ 


Weight. 

75 lbs. 
24 
45 
10 
2G 
5 


10 

20 


^ complete - KJ 


160 

110 

48 

11 

12 


Tent. 


Total 51)0 lbs 

Detailed Explanation. 

The Tent to be of the same material and ]>lan as used in tbe recent Expe^ 
dition, but to be of the following dimensions ; 

Length - 14* Icet 

Breadth - - 8 „ 

Height - 8 „ 

The flap round the bottom of the tent to be I foot wide; to have curtains 
attached to the door end so as to form a porch, eacli curtain to be 8 feet 
wide and 6 fwt high. It is intended to keep out the snow dritl and aflbrd 
shcltei' to the cook or look-out man. 



Scale ; 

^ inch to a foot. 



Four small holes in the top will be found useful to permit the escape of steam 
and breath, which otherwise condenses and falls in a shower of fl^ show. 'I'he 
tent should be double-seamed only at the corners, and lined along the ridg^; 
ropeing is not required. The tent poles should be of ash, pointed at one end 
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Vf\tl\ metal, and they should he 9 feet 8 inches inlenj-th-, hoarding pikes can he 
(ihtaincd of this length, and answer very well. 

'Two spare poles should he taken, one fitted Avith a boat hook, tbc other 
stouter and longer than the rest, to serve as a mast ; 1 5 fathoms of 'i-ineh rope, 
is rc(j[iiircd for the tent ; the doorway should he fitted Avitli large hooks and 
eyes. 

Fhor Clothes. — One to be waterproof, of the description of macintosh which 
is now prepared to remain pliant in extreme cold; the other to.be of No. 7 
canvas, to spread over it or upon gravel ; also to be used as a sail, tor whieli 
j)iir])ose it should be fitted with ear rings and ro))e bands ; their dimensions 
sliould be : — 

Macintosh - - 1 5 feet by 9 lect 

The canvas - 1 3 „ 8 „ 


M*CU»itocW**i 


riotir Clollu'5. 


Blankets. — It is recommended to have the nnderiicath one of icindeer- 
skin, and the upper one of wolfskin; their dimensions should be:-- 

1() ll'ct by {) feel. 

Shoi/i'ls, such as are supplied from the dockyard ; they will serve also as 
paddles, if rccpiired 

Coiikinit- Apiiitrnins very siinihir to those u>ed in the recent ICxpedition, :ind 
made by Mr. Dale of 'I'haiucs-streel, after a plan furnished by me, but to lur 
])roporlioiKil)ly larger, the kettle to hold 12 jants instead of 8 pints. When 
complete, the articles included under this designation are - stand anil cover, 
hoop, kettle, stewpan, sjiiiit or tallow lamp, and liuder-box ; the Avhole shutting 
lip closely, and may be conveniently carried in a bag. '^I'Jie kettle should be 
made of very stout double block tin, no solder to be used in any part of the 
I'.ppar.-ilus , tearnoiiglit should Ik* sewed on to the cover to prevent as much 
a-' possible .my waste of heat ; one apparatus should luivc a spirit lamp, the 
other a tallow lamp. 

A plan of this most uscllil article would hero have been introduced, with some 
iinproveinonts and alterations, but for the reason assigned in my letter to the 
Secivtary of the Arctic. ( 'oniiniUce. 

Medicine Canister to be fitted by the surgeon. 'Fhc Ibllowing have been 
iininil most useful : — (’alieo and flannel bandages, ]>lastei*, lint, cotton wool, 
siin|)le oinlmcnt, aromatic spirit of ammonia, wine of opiiiin, landannm, jiills of 
opposite t|ualilie-, (“ compound colocyntb ’’ and “ compound rhubarb”), liniment, 
l.iiicet pins, and in.-triictious. 

'i’woor tlircc splints may also be snppHfd to each party 

Siiiatl jl.re necc.-<sary to chop up the ])i'nncan when frozen. 

»S/ojv’ Jii/"' to contain 12 siiare soles ; a small hagof slioeinakiug gear, namely 
---awls, waxed ends, .shoc-laeks, and small hammer; slowniatch; sail, sewing, 
and glover’s needles ; palm; twine ; wliite thread ; cotton for Avieks ; brimstone 
inatcli ; tent bru.'.h ; 2 yards of No, -t caeva*) ; large knife; skein of niarlinc; 
30 fathoms of cod line, marked as a lead !ii c ; a fcAv strips of canvas for wicks 
for the lalloAv lam]); 2 yards of erii])i'; iceords, and small copper cases for 
do. ; also rosin, sealing-wax, or pitch., to render them water-tight. ; several boxes 
oflucifer matches (vestas). 

Liinehean Haeersaek. — With this a imml)er of small arliclc.s arc enumerated, 
the only measures i*e(|iiired are — one lialf pint, one gill, and one half gill, a 
])annikin may be marked to .serve as a pint nicasiirc ; a small can to hold the 
day’s alloAvance of rum; a jiannikin and spoon for each person ; also one or two 
spare ones ; and a tin Avatcr-boitle for each poi-son, to hold thi’ce (pmrters of 
a pint, and to be of a flattened form to adapt it to be carried as close as possible 
to the body. 

7«*o Gutis and Gear, complete. — Double-barrelled percussions, gauge 12, so 
that they Avill-take a muskct-ball ; Avith cleaning rod, nipple Avrcnch, and spare 
nipples, turascrew’, 2 powder flasks (filled), 2 shot pouches (filled), 2 water- 
proof gun covers, and gun slings. 


Fur Itlaiiki'ts. 


Shovrl:'.. 

(jooLiii^ 

Ap|)ur:iUis. 


Moiliciiu! 

CaiUblcr. 


Axe. 

Siuio Hag. 


Luiicliooii llnver- 
nack, Measures, 
VVutcT-boUlcs. 


Two Guns com- 
plete. 


AminunUion Bag, complete. — No. 1 shot, 6 lbs. ; No. 4 shot, 3 lbs. ; bullets, Ammunition Bags. 
,36 ; wads, '500 ; percussion caps, 250; powder, 2 lbs.; some Avhitc oakum or 
tow. The small ammunition bag is intended to hold “ present use” ammunition, 
and to be ahvays kept at hand. 


Kk 
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Sugifesliuiis, 

lluDiter Sludge. 


Sledge Boat 


Runner SledffaU) be const nicfcd wholly of Canada elm, with the exception 
of Iht; cross-ltaiK, which 'should be ol’ aisli ; tlic iipri^hls (u) to he tenoned 
through the njipcr .‘ind lowci’ pieces Icniied the hearer and I he runner, and with 
a wood screw through each tenon; a shoeing of one eighth inch iron 3 inches 
wide, and slightly convex on its under surtlice, to he secured on with nuts and 
screw's. Dimensions are -- length extreme, 13 feet: sp.'ico on the sole, 7 h*ct ; 
curve at cayh end, 3 tcet; breadth of all pait'-, 3 inclK< ; height from ‘'hoeing 
to top of hearer, I ‘i inches; thickness of bearer, 1 1, incli ; of runner, inch, 
the lower ■'itle slightly convex to till tlie shoeing, tin* upper edges chamfered 
off; thickness of uprights, 1 inch ; width of slcilgc from out to out, 3 feet; 
length of eross-har.s, 3 feel 2 inches, their width 1 inelies, and thiekness I ineh, 
the edges to he ehamfered ofl‘; one cross-bar to he placed o\cr each upright 
and securely lashed with well soaked hide. 


-i bromisidr of' Stnlfff and Jioitl. 
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Stvtio/i ihrouyk iloi midit/ny 


l^calk: — 
k inoli to u loot. 


'The Shid^e. lionl should he nitulc of strong material, .similar to that used in 
the construetioii of Lieut. Il.nlket’s boats, hut should he i»f the uewly-jirepared 
material which contiuues jiliant under any degree of cold, as the new patent 
waterproof cloth, which can hi' obtained from Nlr. Roberts, 32 Moorgate-slreet, 
and which has been tested in the Hudson Ray (’ompany’s territories. Its di- 
mensions will he — length on the toj), 1-1 feet; at holtoni, 11 feel ; breadth 
on the to]), 4 feet ; at bottom, 3 feet ; depth, 20 inches ; the gunwales to 
be formed of 4 tent poles, supported by G slaiieheons ; the sides of the 
bout laced to the poles ; the bow to be kept in shape by a tew slight battens, 
which can he shipped and unshipped at pleasure, 'riie boat is attached to 
the sledge hy bcckcts along the ides, which arc made fast to the bearers 
between the cross-bars. When hulen with the complete equipment the 
immersion of the sledge boat will be 10.^ inches. It is iiidispensahly neces- 
sary for extended journeys, and renders llu- advance or retreat practicable, 
although considerable spaces of water may exist; being always in its place, 
there is no delay occasioned, us when Halliet’s boats arc used, since' the lading 
of the sledge must be transferred to them. • 

For sledge lashings, about 20 fathoms of soft rope is required. 
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Kiiffpsnrks. - 'These arc most convenient, wlien of the ordinary slxc, \vithout 
any woo(h'n frainin" ; I hey should be ])reeiscly siinilar to those used in the 
recent Kxpedition, and can be made on board of No. 8 canvas. In the event of 
the sled'je being rendered nsel(*ss, tliey would become extremely useful. 

S/iu‘jn/iff should be made of felt, similar to those used in the recent 
Kxpedition, and should lx* 7 feet long. 

Piclc(t.rr recpiired for mahing vadn'-s in the frozen ground, and should l)e 
si rong. 

Inutnniirnfs. -A good sextant ; iirtifieial horizon ; 'l-inch prismatic compass 
(Rater’s), with small tripod and table ; pocket chronometer; thermometer; box 
sextant; leleseoj)e and sling and small measuring tape ; a stpiare case, which 
will reci’ivc the sextant with eyc-tnbe tixed and any angle on the .arc, and will 
also reetivc tlie artdieial horizon, will be found very convenient. 

'Fhe box sextant, is intended as a pocket coinpaniou for the officer, and will 
be very (reipu'iilly required for taking angles. 


l.ieut. 

M‘C'liiitock'4 

Suggestions, 

Knapsacks. 
Sleeping Dags, 

Pickaxe. 

Instruments. 


I.IST OF PnovisioNs. 

Dilily iillou'iiiice Total quantity 

lur ciic-li [it'iviiii. tor .50 days. 

I lb. pemie iM - - - - - .')'j0 

■to/, pork (wlieii boiled and bones <?xtraeled) - Id7.l 

oz. InM-uit. - - - - - 1 18.( 

} oz. tea 

oz. si'gar - - - - - - 1 7 

1 oz. pounded Inseuil. - * - . . ;}4^ 

pini of rum (its ei|uivnlent of concentrated rum) - 1 1.*) 

Weeklv .‘t oz. of (obaceo - - - - 15 

For tin' parl y ol' 1 1 |iriM>ns ; 

2lli.-<. fuel, spiriN ol’ wine, or t allow ilO 

S:dl, t 11)'. ; pi jiper, li*'! 6 

1 , 1 'mon-iiiice ami .sugar, J 5 lbs. allowance for p.ackagcs 85 

W eight of provisions - - - 1 ,187 

„ eipiipinent - - - .590 

'I’olal weight tif cotnplete e<piipnjent - - 2,0/7 

tiri/iff 20 / //«. iiiaii. 

'File load of 207 *J lb)., i.'^ less than tb:it. ot‘ most of the spring parties detached 
from tin* reeeiit. Fxpediiion, and admits of !.lieir carrying a sufficiency of extra 
neee.s.sarii’s to [iroloiig tlieir jonniey tor several days, should they be so fortunate 
:>,s to proeiiii* game. 

/ )rJnil.rfl K.cphn(ti'uni. 

Pniiiran, with the exce])lion of such portions as nuiy be intended to be Pemican. 
placed <‘tt aiclir, may l)j stripped of its tin covering, then marked with 
siiw-euts into dail x' allowance'-’, andsewn up in old canvas, which will snlwetpiontly 
serve as wick tor the tallow l.-imp. 

/’or/' is intended to be used lor Innelioon only, after it has been well soaked. Pork. 

boih‘d, ami bones taken out; it should be weighed iirul cut up as nearly as 
possible int.n daily' allowances for the party, and then put up in bags. 

The. liisrnif should be sided, then stowed in biigs of 2, 3, or 4 days Biscuit, 
allowance each. 

T t’fi, I, oz. and Suffm' oz. They should be mixed together and made up Tc* and Sugar, 
into packets for daily use; the whole to be stowed in a bag. 

K k 2 
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Lieut. 

M‘Clintock*.s 

8ug{;o»tioni. 

Pounded Piseuit. 
Tobacco. 
Fuel. 


II uni. 


Lc 111(111 -juice and 
Su^jar, 

Salt and IVppcr. 


Clolliin;.' ill wear. 


Spare clotliiii^ 


Probable vanpo of 
temperature. 

Sealskin frock. 


Vnumled Biscuit 1o be made up into packets ol’y, 3, or ! days allowance 
each ; t.be whole to he stowed in a baif. 

Tobacco. — Kacli weekly allowance lor the party to be made up in a separate 
package, and the Avhole to be kept te.gether in a bag. 

/Vc/.-— Spirits of wine and tallow in equrd quantities, the lJ)rincr to be campho- 
rated and kept in tin cans similar to those supplied (by Mr. Dale of Thames- 
strcct) to the recent K.'ipedition, iiaving patent bungs and secured with 
padlocks ; the tallow may be kept in a i)!ig. Should liiel become short, the 
rum may be used in tlic sj)irit lamp, also strips of gutla percha or the fat of 
animals will burn wadi in the tallow lamp. 

Rum.- It should he taken in its cnneentratofl form as supplied to the ship, and 
the day’s allowance diluted ])rcvious to comincucing each march ; to he con- 
tained in tin cans similar to those used t(>r the spirits of Avine, and Avhich shoidd 
eontaiii 2, 3, or d gallons each. 'I'his stimulant was innch approved of by all 
the travellers. 

Lfumu- juice and Sif^ar.— 'Vcw days full allowance should he taken as a 
nu'dieal luxury; tin' Icmoii-juiee in bottles, anti the sugar in packets lor 
daily use. 

Sait avd Pepper.- -Highly necessarv where ^o nmeh animal food is dailv 
consumed; is most eonvenienl wlnm ])aek«‘d in half-pound tin canisters. 


Lisi di- Cl.OTiiiMJ. 


In leear . — hdannel shirt. 

Knitted woollen liock. 

lilne sergi’ frock. 

l\,('os<‘ overall sealskin (rock. 

Waist hell. 

I’air of stockings. 

„ blanket tia't wra]>pers. 

„ wadmil Ih)oI hose. 

„ (^■lnadian mocassins. 

,, thick woollen draw’cr.s. 

„ sealskin trowseis. 

Wtdsh wig. 

l''ur ea]) and crape veil. 

Woollen eomlinler and ])air ot 'winter inilteii.'. 

Kvery person is expecte«l to carry a knil’e. 

Spare eloihiiif'. — I llanuel shirt. 

2 pair of stockings. 

'J „ blanket lect wrappers. 

2 „ mocassins. 

I „ Ksquimaux sealskin boots. 

1 „ canvas boots with leather solos. 

1 „ boot bosi- (to be reserved for sleeping in). 

I „ w-oollen drawers. 

1 „ mitts. 

1 towel, soa]), and comb. 


Detailed Explanation. 

'Phe clothes enumerated ns “in wear’’ arc such as would be .suitable, for the 
comnienecment t)f a spring journey ; wbeu the w-eather bceonics more mild 
many of these may be dispensed Avitli, and when thaw-iug Ijus l)egun, sealskin 
or canvas boots must be substituted for the mocassins. 'Phe range of tem- 
perature expericnceil during the i-cccnt journey to Melville Island was 88° Far. 
'Phe loose sealskin frock should Fc.scmblc that worn by the Esquimaux, but shout’d 
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have outshlc brcfvst pockets; it will be very useful in cold, windy, or wet 
w'catber. 


The mocassins to be made of the thickest smoke-dressed raooscskin, and 
made of the largc'st size. 

AfltT the thaw has commenced, the Ksqnimnux Boots are superior to every 
lliine; else. They can be obtained from .St.John’s, Newfoundland, throun;h 
the Messrs. Hunt, .‘M, CJroat Winchester-street ; but at least ten weeks notice 
should be given. It is also pos.siblc they may be obtained in timc*for a Barrow 
iStrait.s Kxpedition, from the Hudson Bay districts, through Mr. Roberts, 
Moorgatc-street. It is diflicnlt to get boots of this description sutliciently 
large lor J'airopeans. 

Canras Bools .also answer well for the latter part of a spring joumey ; they 
can be made on hoard by any ordinary shoemaker. The soles should be of 
single leather, very bro.ad, and sewn on “ pump fashion,” as shoemakers tenn 
it; and they should be large enough to go on easily over I pair of stocking.s, 
'J pairs of blanket m appers, J pair of boot hose. 

'I'hf; Blnuh-f lurJ JVrttpiins .should be 14 inches .stpiare. 


'I’he winter Mitts lo be of dressed deerskin, lined with duffle or blanket. 


'ra.\VEi.t,i\».; Roijtim;. 

I’o avoi'.l snow-bliiuhicss, oe<?.‘isioned by the dazzling whiteness of tlie snow 
under a brii'ht sun, it is necessary, atlor the 20th April, to sleep by day and 
travel by night. Hreaktiist at o’clock in the afternoon, upon wairm peniiean, 
biseuil, and tea. After lea is made, diss»)lve enough .snow to diluti? the day’s 
allowanei- of rum, :'iid fdl the water-hottles. After brcakfiist mcasiin! off and 
dilute th(' nun, nie:i lire otf the day's allowance of fuel aiid of pork, which, 
nitli I he ivioainder of tin- previous day’s allowance of biscuit, serves fin- luncli. 

See the tallmv-lain]) Irimmod to prevent delay in dissolving snow w’heii h.alted 
tor luiieh ; it i^ iiin^i- ditlieidt to allay the semsation of thirst occasioned hy hard 
lidiour in m ve.-c cold. Start ahoui. G c m., varying the time an hour or two 
.'lecoiding to tlie or west ilireclion to he travelled in, so as to keep the sun 
as mueh as pos-ible in yonr back. 

Hall i'e.r luncii alUa- live or six hours, according to the labour undergone, 
di^ solve snow, serve out biscuit, pork, and half allowance of rum, refill watcr- 
hotlles, and proceed. 

Tlie period between hmchiiig and encamping should be about an hour shorter 
Ihiui between the time of slarting and h.-dting for lunch. When encamped, 
serve out the da\'’.s allowance of biscuit and remaining half allowance of vuni ; 
the allowance of ptaiiican may be chopped »ff as reipiircd. .Supper to consist of 
biscuit and warmed pcmicau, after which a drink of waiter. Wind up chro- 
nometer before the fur blankets arc allowed to bo spread, and write up the 
remarks tor the previous mareli. In very severe weather it is safer to brcakfa.st 
before getting out of the blanket bags, and to get into llicm before supper, so 
(hilt the mall who®e turn it is to cook alone remains outside. It is, hoivcver, 
sometiuK-s necessary to cook in the tent. Unless in the vicinity of Esquimaux, 
it is luuiecessary lo keep watch ; but the guns should ahvay.s be ready for 
bears, and ke])t within the tent. 

Unless constant and strict iittcntion is paid to the lamps and system of cook- 
ing, much valuable time will be waisted. After encamping, everything should 
be placed on llio sledge, find covered over to keep out the snow drift., or hung 
up to the tent-rope. If these precautions are not taken, and things arc left 
lying about on the. snow, many losses will be su.stained, since the lightest wind 
is sufficient to drift the siioiv over them. 


Lient 

M*Clintock*a 

Suggeatiom. 


Esquimaux Bools. 


How to hf ob- 
tained. 

I’rccHulion. 


Cl.-iiivus Boots. 


Precaution. 


JUiiiikct Wrappers. 
Mittens. 


Prccaulion. 


C'liiistiint thirst. 


IVecnution. 


Chruiiometer, pre- 
caution. 


Fro.<^tbites. prccaii- 
tiiiii. 

Watch keeping. 
Defence. 

Cooking. 


Siiowdrin, pre- 
caution. 
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PAnSM REljATtVR Tfll THR ARmr KXPSDITIONfi. 


M'CUntMb’s (iKNF.RAI. UkMARKS. 

onggestionii. 

1. By paying attention to the nrrangenieiit anil packing up of the provisions 

so many days allowance in each package — the certainty of their liisliug the 
allotted period is insured, and much of the delay and labour of “ measuring o/l” 
is saved. 

2. PrcscrvaL*d potatoes (Edwards’) may he sul)stitnte<l t<)r pounded l)i«enit to 
mix with pemican, but douidc the quantity is necessary. 

3. It is recommended to take some concentrated rum in lieu of a small ])or- 
tion of the .spirit of wine, .so that if fuel is abundant it may be, ii.scd as a part of 
the provisions. 

4. In like manner, 2 or pounds of lard may be sid)slituied Ibr (allow, since 
hears will probably hi* shot, and the steaks will not fry them.selves, although (he 
blubber will cook them. 

.'i. All the small ]n’ovision bags may be made of “ wa.ved wrapper’’ as i( comes 
off th(^ bales of slop ch»thing. 

(). A tew gutta pcrcha or horn cups wiaild be very desirable for drinking 
water or grog out <d‘ as at very low kanperatiires it is dilticidl. lo drink out of 
metal without having the skin taken off one's lips. 

7. 'To secure depots (»f provisions from bears it is neccssaiy to bury llu'iii in 
the earth, and to cover the place with snow, or pour wa(.er over it, so a.*, to 
destroy the scent. 

■S. (iiitta percha depot ea.ses fiir containing thii dry provisions woulil he 
very useful, since those which are not taken np before the liiaw comnu'iices are 
frequently destroyed, 'I'hc cases should be made and taken out in tlie ship, 
and if of sizes lo stow within each other would oecnpy but little room on boanl; 
besides, being the lightest material adapted to the purpo.'ic, these casc-^ would 
siib.secjucutly be valuable as fuel. 

J). Portions of the TH) days provisions should be jiacked in these east's pre- 
vious to leaving the ship, that they may he ready for depositing at any stagt' of 
the journcy'^ that it may be tlccined desirable tt) do so. 

I(k A very light Avaterproof cloth td’ dark colour will be flanul serviceable. 
In the severe cold il may be s]»read over the up])cr Cur to |•eeeiv'•c■ the condensed 
steam, Avhicb falls in the shape of very tine snoAV ; and later in the sjiriiig, to 
thaw snow for drinking, by spreading it on an inclined plane in the sun, and 
sprinkling it lightly over. 'I'hi.s cloth should be of the viileanizcfl material 
called the “ ucav patent waterproof cloth,” Avliich remains pliant under any tem- 
perature, and is devoid of smell. 

11. If a small quantity of the pre pared solution is ttikeii, the cloth just 
described may also be used to i)aleli up leaks in the sle(lge-l)oat or floor-eloth. 

12. 'I'bc kites pre.senled by Mr. Smylb to some of the (ilHeers <»f llu' j''.\pe- 
dition were iiseel by me, and llnind very useful in directing the course Avhen the 
Avinds were Iresh and tair, ami snow elril't or t’og obscured distant objects ; also 
in lc.s8ening the labour of dragging the sledge. 1 tliink one or two huge kites 
(7 or 8 feet square) would be Ibiiml useful, more particularly if any iinprove- 
inents have since been made in their construction. 

13. I'or autumn travelling, a lantern and candles Avill be reciuired. 

14. 'I'he second set of spare blanket wrappers should not be cut. ofl’, but the 
blanket .supplied to the l>arty, and used for other purposes as recpiired, until 
necessary to apply it as originally intended. 

li). Tlie iron shoeing of the? runners should be as even as possible, and highly 

burnished ; if case-hardened they xA’oiild be more durable, and retain their })oIi.shcd 

surface much longer. « 

■ 

Iti. It ofleti happens that the sun is clear, but snow drifting so heavily as to 
render the mercury unsteady, or instantly lo cover tlie glass roof ; also it is 
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frequently too low to be brought into the artificial horizon, as at the inferior 
incridiiin passage, and the land often intercepts the natural (or ice) horizon ; in 
any of these cases one of the many ingenious fog or false horizons would be 
very useful, and could he used with ntuch greater accuracy than is )X)ssible 
at sea. 

17- "^I'lie eyetuhe.s of telescopes, and, as far as practicable, all the metal parts 
of instruments j'e(|uiring delicate manipulation, should be covered with chamois 
Icatlu'r. 

IS. Where there is any probability of meeting with large spaces of open 
water, as in Wellington Cdiannel, efficient boats should be provided; those 
used by Sir Kdward Parry in lft27, and still pre.servcd in Woolwich Dockyard, 
will serve as models ; but as only about half their burthen and strength would 
be necessary-, tlie weight of the boats required would probably be reduced to 
400 or !)0i) lbs. each. Jn order to render the equipment of the detached 
parties completi- in every respeet, one such boat should be attached to each 
division of the search. 


19. Lastly, the officer tares in all respects precisely as the men ; he carries 
a gun, .'pyglass, thcnnoinclcr, chronometer, compass, box sextant, note-book, 
find small measuring tape. 

20. In llie ])I:ui of travelling here submitted, the scale of victualling is almost 
piwiscly Ibe same, but the equipment is naidcrod more complete, and clothing 
inucii lii'llcr atlapled for the severe climate of aii Arctic March or April, than 
that ailopted in ihe rcceixt Expedition; the travellers will but rarely be detained 
in ihclr tents by t lie weather, and they will be able to travel later in the 
autumn, and earlier iu the spring, with perfect safety ; also the re onrccs of 
eiicli I’arly, which in the recent Expedition amounted to -10 days provisions, 
heiug now iiiei eased to .’iO days, it is confidently hoped that future cxploivrs 
will lind their jouriiics lengthened and ilifficuitics diminished in the same 
proiKution. 

V F. L. M'Cuntock, Lieut., 

l.,!itc of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Assistance.” 

Viepaved tor the Arctic Committee, 

7th November 1851. 


Lieut. M‘(h.iNroe.K to Mr. Ekok.n, Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

Sir, (iaruiiMT's- place, Dublin, 9 th November 1851 . 

■'I'hc enclosctl letter is the reply oJ“ Me.ssrH. llunt and Henley, relative ti> 
obtaining a supply of Esquimaux hoots for any future Expedition wdiich it may 
be. in eontein})lation to scud out ; and the necessity for having them is shown 
in my “ Selieiuc of I'’(|uipiiient,’’ which you have already received, and to 
which, perhaps, it would be as well to atl ich the enclosed letter. 

I remain, &c., 

F. L. M‘(^untock, Lieut. 


Enclosure. 

Sir, * ai-, (ir«aL WincliP»tcr>atr(!et, 8tli November 1661. 

In reply to your inquiry a few days since, wc find that about 150 pairs of 
sealskin boots were sent round to Newfoundland by our Labrador agent this 
autumn, and altogether we may have some ‘i(K) pairs there. But they will be 
gradually disposed of during the winter, and if you wish to secure any, it will 
be well to give us notice in time for next week’s mail, 14th instant. 

The price in Newfl)undland remains the same as for many years ; say, two 
dollars, equal to Ss. trf. sterling per pair. 

Wc are, fire., 

Xicut. M'Clintock, R.N., Hvmt & 

90, Great Fortlond-strect. ^ 


Lieuti 

M‘Cliato«k’« 

Suggestion*.. 
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i'APKBS ItBIATIVK TO THE ABCTlt; EXPUDITIONS. 


Lieuti Osbiora’s 
Suggettions. 


Kiiciosnre No. 14. 

Kkmakks on the EgtJiPMENT of Slkdghs iirnl 'I’luvKi.rjiRs for Ajictic Swivirp,, by 

LiHIJTE N a NT ( )snoK N K. 

ISlcdge run/irrs — Would be improved by the eiir\ c bciii'^ eoustant, as in 
those construeted by the Danes for Iravellini; in (Jrcenland,- ii model of wliieh 
is ill my possession. 

The more vi^id the runner ean be made ihe more will the friction and resis- 
tance be reihiecil. I think weij^ht may be .sacrificed to ,e;ain tliis point \\ilh 
advantage. 

(SVcf/ge crt.s/ng. — For parties likely to bo back to their vessels by the l.Mli 
or 2()th June, 1 deem easing onboat.s unnecessary weight, a piece of oil canvass 
laced taut over the stretchers being sutlicienf. For longer [lartii's, liowcver, 
a casing on boats capable of floating the sledge with a liglit load, is impera- 
tively necessary. Common mackintosh material, of stroiig le.\ture, would 
answer well. 

Where parties have to cross broad channels or straits of from thirty miles and 
upwards, I would always recommend that a light wooden boat be ]ilaee(l so 
that she may be available. 'J’he rapid mamu'r in which the water makes after 
the l.''»th June in the most confined seas is reinarkahlc. 

lioals for frnvrilcrs. — 'I'lie boats in our Kxjieditioii were none of ihoni 
adapted for rapid transit over the sea. I feel confident, that the short floor and 
light build of the South Sea whale boat would make it. a tar more iisclid 
description of craft for such service. 'I'lic (Jrcenland boats are built strong 
and heavily, for express purposes. 

mil. -'rhe floor-cloth answered so well a.s a sail that \ think it. 
needs no improvement heyond being iiunh' full large lltr the lent. 

Ntnnhcr of parhf.-- 1 prefer sledge juiriies (‘or.sisfing of '^('V' n men and one 
oHicer to that of .six men and one olliciT. 'I’he inereased niimher of men 
enables the dead weight to be. reduced with much eliect ; and the breaking 
down of one man in seven is not so siTious as one in six. 

/’ii/€-sliadr.s . — Spectacles of a noulial tint, with side-shades, and set m t)Oiic 
or tortoiseslu'll, would be nmeli superior to a.ny shaiJes or veil Ibr llie eye,-'. 

H’ci^lit prr moo. - On starting in the spring or antiinm, houid not he 
afraid to load the sledge to a weight of 210 lbs. per man, ii' ilie crews are 
generally healthy. 

.Depots of prorisifto.- ’VUc proviMons for tort y days, which is about what a 
crew can well start with, should be divided into small jiroportioiis, so as to linin 
a series of depots at every tiflli day’s journey, or indeed oilcncr, if it can be 
done without entailing great additional weight in package"’. 

iSeciiriofr (lepot.'i—lh'iwta should be placed under large stones; and when 
made in the autumn for the use of spring parties, I would advise water being 
poured on the mound, so as tt> eemeiU tlic w'holo ovt'r \vitli ice. Snow or 
blocks of ice arc useless ; the. bears remove it easily, 'fhe Fsnuimaux secure 
their eache.s as I have proposed. 

Additional tnlloio for fuel.— allowance of s])irits lor fuel, being better 
under control than fallowg is prefcr;ible ; but, in addition to the full allowance 
of spirits of wine, as murh tallow’ as can po.ssihly. be carried Avi II be found the 
greatest comfort and luxury. 

\ or If the food. — Where no game is likely to be killed, I think it would be 
advimtagcous to carry out a proportion of cHljese, jerked meat, dried beef, or 
other imtritious and portable food, so as to give the men an occa.-iioual variety, 
instead of feeding constantly on pemmican. 


Pnoi>osEi> ScAiJC or VrcTi'Ai.nNii. 


Per mull . — Pemmican - 
Pork 
Biscuit 

Concentrated rum 
Tobacco - 
Biscuit dust 


12 o,:. 
Soz. 
16 oz. 
4 07 ..= 
ioz. 
1 oz. 


y /ii f When travelling in April, at 
~<v S' ■ low temiKirature, allow 1 gill* 
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i'W.- 


Chocolate (Moore’s) 1 .^ 02 .") For half tlic luiinber of days the .sledge 
Sugar - - „ J is provisioned. 

Strong mixed tea. 

Sugar - - 4 OB. J ° 

-Spirits of wine, - 1 pint 2 gills For party of eight, 
or 

Tallow - - lib. 12oz, „ „ 

jVo Umr. juice. — 'fhe lime juice I consider pernicious, 'rhe men, wlien siiflering 
from extreme thirst, would, if pf)SHiblo, try and allay it with lime -juice, and 
were much weakened by severe purging, &c. 

The conjuror. — '^Phe. cooking apparatus we bad requires improvement in 
many \vays, and should be much larger. 

Jiou^iv. insteud of watch. — A wax bougie for burning to light the pipes with 
would be a great improvement to slow match ; the latter W'hcn burning giving 
extreme pain to any men alHicte.d with snow blindness, or having a tendency 
to it. 

Compass. — Ordinary compasses bi'ing ff)und by our division entirely useless, 
I should recommend only those <in Kater’s construction being taken. 

The clothing of the men, T think, rctjuires much improvement, the object 
being to give them ivarmth combined with lightness. 

An oiled soul h-we.s ter, with broad flaps lined w'ith fur. 

A sealskin flock \'Pakiug care the skin is w'cll dressed. 

Do. breeches } ° 

'I pair per man, for cold and dry season. 

1 pair • for fhe w'et sea.son. 

S ]iair. 

2 pair. 

1 pair, fine wool. 

I pair, of best de.scription, 

I, fine wool, with a collar. 

1, strongest, de.scription. 

1 . 

I, thick woollen. 

1, of sarin; description as those we had. 

■ . r ( )ne, thick wool. 

One, large sealskin. 


Hudson’s Bay moccasins 
Oanvass hoot.s (large) 
Blanket, fi'ct wrappers 
Stockings 
Flannel draw'crs 
Chamois leather drawers 
Flannel shirt. 

Chamois leather shirt 
ComJbrter * - 
Nightcap 
CiLieriisev frock 

mJ 

Alii lens 


Lieut. Oaborn’a 
Suggestions., 


Tt now' only remains (or me to say that [ believe a very great deal may be. 
done in tin; autumn of the Arctic regions towards laying out dejidts on the 
in! ended line of march in the spring ; and I hat in the car/// spring short 
journeys, of (ri>ui *)ne. we(‘k to ten days ctmtiuuanee, can very well be carried 
out, and good service done, so that tbe /o/i/f parties may leave the vessels 
comparatively light, and therefore make long<;r as w’ell as more expeilitious 
jonrnies than have yet been aceoiiiplisbed. The first week in April parties 
should all k; away from tbcii' ships. 

SiiEKARD Osnoiiv, liifiutcnant, 
late in comuuuid of H.M.S. “ Pioneer,’' 
'Po the (/hairman, Arctic Ikpedilion. 

Arctic Committee. 


Eiidosiiro No. 15. 

Mr. A. P. BR.\i)FonD, Surgeon, late of II.M.S. “Resolute” to Mr. Feuen, the yir. UriiiifiPi<r.i 

Secretary to the Arctic; Committee. 

Sir, o, Charlton Torracc, Woolwich, 5tli Nov. 18JI. 

In obedience to the directions received from the President of the Arctic 
Committee, Rear Admiral Bowles, to forward, in writing, any suggestions for 
an improvement in sledge travelling, by c({uipmcnt or other means, I beg leave 
to offer the following as the result of my experience, acquired in several jour- , 
nies made with sledge parties from the expedition under the command 
Captain Austin, C.B. . ' 


LI 
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Mr. Bradford's ( )iie of these journies occupied a period of eighty days absenoo from the 
Suggestions. sliips stationed in winter (juarteiS between Cornwallis and Griffiths islands, and 
was dirceterd to the exploration and search of the north-cast shores of Melville 
Island, with the eoast-liuc of the intermediate lands. 

Mt:t1 for f/tr pari //. — Too much importance cannot be attached to the duty of 
selecting the men to compose the party. 'I’hcy ought to be strong and robust, 
ruddy com lexioned, with a go(ul and full chest, perfectly sound in their wind, 
flat am well-muscled about ll>e loins, with goo(l buttocks and strong muscular 
thighs. 

ila\in the men of nearly the same hciglit is favourable to the effort in 
draggiiit icing simultaneou.s. 'fall long-legged men stow badly in the tent, 
and Ihajuently are not so capable of long-eonliimed fatigue as those of a 
.slunter stature and more t'ompacl I’orm. Five feet seven inches and a half to 
five feet eight or nine inches is a height that frequently com'bincs great 
strength and power of endurance with a sufficient length of limb to admit of 
free action. Tin- very short-legged heavy-bodied nuiii ought not to be selected, 
as he soon liecomes c.xhausteil in deep snow by liis struggles to clear his legs. 
The age may vary between twenty-live and thirty-five years. 'Pemper is not 
to he o\erlooked, as an iiTitable man, under the privations and hardships of a 
lengthened journey, is eerlaiu to brctik out, and he a constant source of annoy- 
ance .'uid irritation to his more patient neighbours, both oii the drag-rope and 
in the tent. 

'I'he true thorough-bred man-of-war's man or royal marine T should select in 
pretl-renee. to any others, as they never think of hsuing an interest, in cases of 
difficulty, at -I'ari.ancc "with that oi' their officer, whereas the merehant-scuman is 
apt Oil such occasions to think of himself Stewards, idlers who.se duties have 
conlineil them imieh lu-low, and men who have led dehauohed lives, ought not 
to lie ‘^elecleil for lengl.heiieil travelling, as it will be found on lri:d that after a 
few days they either shrink from their fair proportion of' w'ork or else break 
down. 

I laving the party eomposi'<l of ten persons in preference to that of sevi'U, as 
was the ease in tlic Melville Ishiml division, would be attended with some 
ad\ant:ig».s, and prohahl^-^ lead to greater results, as the weiijhi. per man would 
decrease with the increased number of men, and still admit of .several additions, 
more especially an iiiereascd allow ance of fuel. 

lUit the jiriucipal reason fin* having the larger party in prefl'renec to the 
smaller consists in the confidence a party so strong would have in case 
casualties oeeiirreil ; one. or two nu’U disabled in such a party would have 
little or no Infhu'iiee on their safoty, should they he ;it the time .'KU) or 400 
miles I’loiu their ship ; whereas the same loss to the smaller luunber under 
similar eireiuusfauces might lead to their total destruction, as a sufficient force 
might not. be left to drag the sledg'e along. 

iS/i’ilf'C . — The “ rimner-.slcdgc” is the only one that can be u.sed for travch 
ling ill the Areti(* ri'gions. The one made use of by our parties w’as not 
sufficiently high for the summer season, ft ought to be raised at least four 
iuchi's higher, should it be eontemplatcd keeping parties out so late in the 
season as we wore. Whenever the bottom of the sledge came in contact with 
the sod snow it stopped dead, and required a standing pull or bowline haul, and 
fre(iuent.]\- the shovel to clear the snow aw'ay, to enable ns to get on a few 
feet, when the .'.ame labour had to be again repeated. If the sledge had been 
four inches higher a great deal of this very severe work would have been 
saved. The increase of height in the .sledge would necessarily carry with it 
an increased weight and substance in some of its coinjMmcnt parts. 

The “ rurmcr-.slcdge ” supplied to me for the Melville Island journey was 
rcniarkahly .strong and well put together, reflecting great credit on its builder. 
Tlie. only detect proved by so long a journey in the “ fastenings ” ivas in 
the manner in which the iron-band or “ tire ” was secured to the lower runner, 
viz., by means of screws into the wood (commonly called wood-screws), nine 
of these worked out by the time I had retumed to the ship, one of the bands 
was very loose, and the wood of the runner, in consequence, much cut by the 
young ice. Wc had no means of replacing these screws; and a viood-screw 
B.ever holds well w^hen replaced in a hole from .which it has worked out. I 
therefore suggest that the screw should go through to the top of wc 
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undcr-runner, and be there secured with a nut, which could be tightened at Mr. findfoNl'i 
pleasure, or, in case of accident to the screw, it could be readily replaced. Sagg^tiow. 

Tcnf.— The one supplied answered the purpose well. Tlic head requires 
doubling about half way up. This end is always pitched to windward, with 
strong Avinds, in a low temperature. The cold was intensely bitter from the 
wind coming through the single part of the light material <)f which the tent 
was made. 

Sleeping gear — Was good, and in my opinion cannot be improved, unless 
it should be intended to send away parties at a very low temperature, such as 
we had it, viz. 69” of frost, when buffalo ought to be substituted for wolf 
skins. 

Cooking apparatus . — In form and .size auswciTd well enough. Not .suffi- 
ciently strong for the rough handling of seamen, or capable of bearing with 
impunity the intense heat given out by the combustion of tallow. The one 
supplied was made of tin, and sonu^ parts of it soldered together. I am of 
the opinion that it ought to be nuule of the best copper, and “ rivetted ” 
throughout. 

Provisions . — The allowance was liberal, but not too much for the work 
required of the men. Pcramican 1 lb. ; boiled pork 6 oz. ; biscuit lbs. ; Moore’s 
preserved chocolate Ijoz., or tea:J,oz., on alternate days; sugar ];oz. ; and 
1 oz. of biscuit-dust to mix with the pcmmic.'in ; rum 1 gill ; spirit fuel 6 gills. 

'I'lic fuel consisted of a proportion of spirits and tallow, both having tboir 
comparative advantages. 

The latter was much preferred in my tent to the spirit.*?, ns it was more 
easily managed by the cooks in very cold weather, .and required liMlc piepara- 
tioii. The disadvantages attending its use w’ero, that it <-ould not be used 
inside the tent on account of the dense smoke it gave out ; secondly, it required 
some little time to solidify, when we were in a hurry to pack up, after o«ir short 
halts at midnight flir refreshment. * 

'I'he spirits of wine was not so much liked by the cooks, as the spirit lamp 
re(|uircd constant attention to the “wicks,” and w.-is very cold to the fingers 
when handled. .Six gills per diem barely suffices to give two Avarm meals, and 
a small quantity of Avater at midnight. This AA’ns more particularly llie case 
■when the temperature Avas minus in April and the early part of May. In June, 
three and four gills was sufficient to cook our meals ; but had it not been for 
the t()rtunate eireiiiustanee of shooting a bear giving .u small supply of flit avc 
should li.'iAH! been very hard up for fuel. 'I’lie spirits of Avinc reijuiri-s vcssel.s 
for its safe cust,t)dy and carriage, thereby increasing the weights ; a great and 
important <jucstion in all subjects relating to sledge cipiipmeiift The lump of 
tallow is perfectly secure, wrapped up in a piece of old canvass or pl.-iced in a 
bag, Avhich can be cut iq) tt) supply wicks to bum it Avith. 
y A small supply of the prc.scrved potato siiid lime juice Avas added to the 
allowance ; the former in lieu of an e(|ual ])roport.ion of the bread-dust. Of thc.se 
two articles (potatoes and lime-juice) I A>'ould rceorameud an increased alloAv- 
ance, to be used as antiscorbutics, as I am satisfied that several of the men of* 
my pally showed some of the premonitory symptoms of scurvy, Avhich I think 
was in sotpe measure oAving to the saltness and under-cooked state of a pai't of 
the pork supplied, as avcU as to the long-continued use of a meat diet Aviihout 
vegetables. 


Dress . — The outward clothing Avas not in the least adapted to the exigencies 
of an Arctic travelling party, more particularly so in the colder season, Avheu 
the cold winds, loaded with a fine di'ift, penetrated through every ganuent that 
wa^in the most minute degree open in its texture, such as avooUcu and cloth 
fabrics. 

The prepared leather trousers and frocks 'worn in the Hudson Bay ter- 
ritory appears to me to be peculiarly well adapted to the Arctic regions. 

On such a smooth surface as the leather garments afford, no acciiiaulatioii 
of drift can lodge. 

The Esquimaux sealskin dress stands next in my estimation. When procured 
from .the natives, ready made, it is scarcely ever sufficiently large to go on o ur^.atji 
.comfortably ; but this is a difficulty that might be overcome. Cloth''"" 

L 1 2 



Scale of Victualling for the Arctic Ships; Captain H. T. Austin in ebar^ of Expe^tion. 
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^ . Kf’closure No. 17. 

IXtkacts (Voiii ^tr. Penny’s Jouiinal. 

1st. — lOth May IH;')!. 'J’lii' inoincnt I passcdovor this point (Point Surprise fV. 
the expression that escaped jiu; was, No one will ever reach Sir John Franklin, 
lien; we are, and no tvai'c. So avc returned very much disappointed. 

I2d. — 19 th July ISol. Oh, to have been here only with ray little tessela! what 
could we not have done in the w'ay of search; but 1 fear greatly that even if' 

we had they (the jnissini>' sliips) ani beyoml our reach 

* t * V # '* 

The struggle (as to reluming in the boat, having only one week’s provision,; ' 
left,) w'as severe, but. tlicrc was no other course led but to return. That he is 
beyond our rcacli I ha\ e no doubt, for if he had not w e woidd have found trace 
about some of the Ihrd Meads or Duck islands, which have been surrounded 
with water ever since the 17th May. 

3d. —Gth August Poor fellows ! (Alluding to his ship’s company.) 

(hiy standing up to the. knees in w:iter, but no complaint, they arc all so 
anxious to get home, as wc have no lujpo now of being of any use to our inissinj“' ' 
countrymen, wlioso fate w ill II)r over remain in obscurity. 


FxTKArT from Dr. Sctueuland’s J«)cnNAi.. 

V 

11th August 1851.- - 111 th<‘ aftenioou (!aplain Austin’s sijiiadron can^i 
steaming into the harbour, and dropiual anchor. We again met our brothdf"' 
“ Areties and, eertainly, if anytlfnig could have moveil the adamant humane, 
heart to graliliuU', surely Oiis meeting of both ships and men in, 1 may safely f. 
assert, pcrt^l safety and health, failed not to raise the ideas of every individnali 
in the harbour far above wlml liis eyes w'ere l)eholding. Allcr the “liead'’*^ 
of the Fx])ediiioii had considered mat tors fully, we were given to undcrstairi- 
that little remained It) be dt)ue but ])roceed to Kugland. (.\aptaiu Austin Wii{j 
satisfied the missing Kxpedition need n«)l be .searebed for to tlie due west or 
south-westward ; and Mr. IVnm', imeerlain wliether they had proceeded up the 
cliamicl, could hold out no hopes of «)m’ being able 1«) accomplish anything 
deserving almost inevitable risks of a second u:in/cr. 
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Enclosure No. IS. 

(Ai/ffiorhcd CImrt annexed.) 


Enclosure No. 19. 

(d/r. Penn if s Outline Track Chart annexed.) 








